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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Db  Adam's  elabovate  ^  Summarj  of  Roman  Antiquities  "  has  hitherto 
appeared  in  an  oetavo  fonn,  and,  in  oonsequenoe  of  its  price,  has  not 
fiMind  its  way  into  many  of  our  classical  schods.  To  remedy  Uiis 
inconvenience,  the  work  is  now  presented  in  a  more  portable  shape, 
and  at  little  more  than  one-half  of  die  original  price.  The  editor 
trusts,  that  in  thus  rendering  this  adminible  work  accessible  to  every 
schoolboy,  he  does  some  service  to  Haminil  literature. 

The  editor  has  availed  himself  of  several  valuable  works  that  have 
appeared  since  the  days  of  the  learned  author.  Notes  of  coasidera- 
ble  length  will  be  found  from  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  from 
HenderMm  on  Ancient  Wines,  from  Blair  on  Slavery  among  the 
Romans,  and  from  the  works  of  Professor  Anthon  of  New  York. 
These  notes  in  some  instances  correct  the  mistakes,  and  in  others 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  original  work. 

The  nnmeroos  leferenoes  intenpened  tfarougfaoiit  the  text  of 
fonner  editions,  have  been  removed  to  the  foot  of  each  page,  which 
exhibits  the  text  in  a  more  continuous  foim.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
tyro,  translations  have  also  been  given  of  many  of  the  Latin  quota- 
tions. But  to  classical  students,  and  others,  who  have  occasion  to 
etmtutt  the  work,  perhaps  the  greatest  improvement  will  be  found  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  Indices.  The  Latin  Index  now  contains 
fully  four  times  more  woids  and  phrases  than  the  former  one, 
and  embraces,  it  is  hoped,  bvbry  word  and  phrase  exphdned  in  the 
volume. 

Six  Engravings  on  Steel  and  nearly  one  hundred  wood-cuts  will  be 
found  interspersed,  which  have  been  copied  from  Montfiuioon*s  L'An. 
tiquit^  Expliqute,  Sir  Wm  Cell's  Pompeii,  and  other  works  of  the 
highest  authority. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  direct  attention  to  the  most  essential  topics,  ana 
to  fodlitate  examination,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  editor  to  publish^ 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  complete  set  of  Quistioms,  which  will  cooslden^ 
bly  abridge  the  teacher's  labour,  and  save  the  student's  time. 

With  these  additions  and  alterations,  the  editor  humbly  trusts  that 
this  edition  of  Adam's  Antiquities  may  be  found  not  altogetiier  unde- 
serving of  public  notice  and  patronage. 


PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 


KaiHmo  baa  more  cof^ged  the  attention  of  liteniy  men,  aiuce  Ihe 
revival  of  leaniDg^  than  to  tiaoe,  from  ancient  manumenis,  the  ioati- 
totiom  and  laws,  the  religiooy  the  mamien,  and  costoms  of  the  Ro- 
nwDBy  under  the  genenl  name  ot  Btmtm  Amtifuiikt.  This  bnwch  of 
knowledge  is  not  only  curious  in  itself  but  absolutely  neoessary  for 
onderstanding  the  classiGBy  and  for  reading  with  advantage  the  his- 
tory of  that  celefanted  peoftle.  It  is  particularly  requisite  forsuchas 
proaecote  the  stndy  of  the  dvil  law. 

Scaieely  on  any  sul^ject  have  more  books  been  written,  and  many 
of  them  by  persons  of  distinguished  abilities;  but  they  are  for  the 
moat  part  too  voluminous  to  be  generally  useiul.  Hence  a  number 
of  abri(%menC8  have  been  published ;  of  which  those  of  Kennet  and 
Nienport  are  esteemed  the  best  The  latter  is,  on  the  whole,  better 
adapted  than  the  former  to  illustrate  the  classics ;  but  being  written 
in  Lathi,  and  abounding  with  diilcnlt  phrases,  is  not  fitted  for  the  use 
of  younger  students.  Besides,  it  contains  nothing  oonoerning  the  hiws 
of  the  Romans,  or  the  buildings  of  the  city,  which  are  Justly  reckoned 
amoi^  the  moat  valuable  parts  in  Kennet. 

On  these  accounts,  near  twenty  years  ago,  the  compiler  of  the 
following  pages  thougiit  of  framing  from  both,  chiefly  from  Nieuport, 
a  cdrnpemdhtm  fbr  his  own  use,  with  an  intention  to  print  it,  if  he 
should  meet  with  no  book  on  the  subject  to  his  mind.  But  he  soon 
peroeived,  that  on  seveial  important  points  he  could  not  derive  from 
eitfaer  the  satisfiMstion  he  wished.  He  therefore  had  recourse  toother 
aouccesof  hiformation,  and  chiefly  to  the  classics  themselves.  To 
enumefate  the  various  authon  he  has  consulted  would  be  tedious  and 
useless.  It  is  suflfeient  to  say,  that  he  has  borrowed  with  freedom, 
from  all  hands,  whatever  he  judged  fit  for  his  purpose.  He  has  been 
chiefly  indebted  to  Manutius,  Brissonius,  and  Middleton,  on  the 
senate  i  to  Pignorius,  on  slaves ;  to  Sigonius,  and  Gruochius,  Manu- 
tius, Huber,  Gravina,  M eniU»  and  Heineocius,  on  the  assemblies  of 
the  people,  the  rights  of  citisens,  the  laws  and  Judicial  proceedings ; 
to  Lipsfaia,  on  the  magistrates,  the  art  of  war,  shows  of  the  circus, 
aiai  gladiators ;  to  Schaifier,  on  naval  aflbirs  and  carriages ;  to  Per. 
larius,  on  the  Roman  dress ;  to  Kirehmanuus,  on  foneials ;  to  Ar- 
bathnot,  on  coins ;  to  Dickson,  on  agriculture ;  to  Donatus,  on  Uie 
eiiyy  to  Tumebos,  Abiahamus,  Rosinus,  Salmasius,  Hottomannus, 
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Grsvius,  and  Gronovius,  Mont&uoon,  Pitiscus,  Emerti,  and  particu- 
larly to  Gesner,  in  diilerent  parts  of  the  work. 

After  making  considerable  progress  in  this  undertaking,  the  com- 
piler fomid  the  execution  so  difficult,  that  he  would  have  willingly 
dropt  it,  could  he  have  found  any  thing  on  the  sulidect  to  answer  his 
views.  Accordingly,  when  Mr  Lemprieie  did  him  the  fovour  to 
communicate  his  design  of  publishing  that  useful  work,  the  CUuHcal 
Dieikmary^  he  used  the  freedom  to  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of 
intermingUng  with  his  plan  a  description  of  Roman  Antiquities.  Bat 
being  informed  by  that  gentleman  that  this  was  impiacticaUe,  and 
meeting  with  no  book  which  Joined  the.  explanation  of  words  and 
things  together,  he  resolved  to  execute  his  original  intentioo.  It  Is 
DOW  above  three  yeais  since  he  began  printing.  Thisdelay  has  been 
occasioned  partly  by  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and  making  various 
alterations  and  additions ;  pardy,  also,  by  a  solidtode  to  receive  the 
remarks  of  some  gentiemen  of  learning  and  taste,  on  whose  judgment 
he  could  rely,  who  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  read  over,  with  criti<> 
cal  attention,  the  sheets  as  they  were  printed. 

After  finishing  what  relates  to  the  laws  and  judicial  prooeedfaigB, 
the  compiler  proposed  publishing  that  part  by  itself,  with  a  kiml  of 
ayUabms  of  the  other  parts  sulijoined ;  that  he  might  have  leisure  to 
reprint,  with  improvements,  a  Summary  of  Geography  and  History, 
which  he  ownposed  a  few  years  ago  for  the  use  of  sdiolars.  But 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  deities  and  religious  rites  in  his  cursory 
manner,  and  without  quoting  authorities,  he  was  induced,  by  the 
advice  of  friends,  to  relinquish  that  design,  and  to  postpone  other 
obfeots,  tillhe  should  bring  the  present  performance  to  aconduskm. 
Although  he  has  all  along  studied  brevity  as  much  as  regard  to  per- 
spicuity  would  admit,  the  book  has  swelled  to  a  much  gfifater  site 
than  at  first  he  imaguied. 

The  labour  he  hu  undergone  can  be  conceived  by  those  only  who 
have  been  convemnt  in  such  studies.  But  he  will  think  his  pains 
well  bestowed,  if  his  work  answer  the  end  intended--to  fitcilitato  the 
acquisition  of  classical  learning.  He  has  done  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  render  it  useful.  He  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  Just  view 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  government,  and  to  point  out  the 
principal  causes  of  the  various  changes  which  it  underwent  This 
part,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  calculated  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
youth  just  sentiments  of  government  in  general ;  by  showing,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  pemfcious  effects  of  aristocratic  dominatkm ;  and,  on 
Uie  other,  the  still  more  hurtful  consequences  of  democratical  licen- 
tiousness, and  oligardiic  tyranny. 

But  it  is  needless  to  point  out  what  has  been  attempted  in  particu- 
lar parts ;  as  it  lias  been  .the  compiler's  great  aim,  throughout  the 
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whole,  to  oonvey  m  much  useful  iafonnfttioo  m  poviUe  within  the 
limits  he  has  prescribed  to  himselC.  Althsfh  wy  few  thingi  ura 
adTBDoed  without  daasical  authority,  yet  in  so  extensive  a  ield,  and 
an^dst  such  dlvetsity  of  opioiooSi  he,  no  doubt,  may  have  fidlen  into 
mistakesL  These  he  shall  esteem  it  the  highest  fiivour  to  have  point- 
ed out  to  him;  and  he  earnestly  entreats  the  assistance  of  theeocour- 
sfers  of  leamfaif  to  enable  hhn  to  render  his  work  more  usefiil.  He 
has  sobmiUed  his  pbui  to  the  best  judges,  and  it  has  uniformly  met 
with  their  approbation. 

It  may  pohape  be  tbosffat,  that  hi  boom  phwes  he  has  quoted  too 
many  aathoritiea.  But  he  is  oonftdsnt  no  one  will  think  so,  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  eiamine  them*  This  he  eateems  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  book.  It  has  at  least  been  the  most  bborioos.  A  work 
of  this  kind,  he  imagines,  if  properly  executed,  might  be  made  lo 
serve  as  a  xsr  to  all  the  daasics,  and  hi  some  degree  sopenede  the 
use  of  large  annotations  and  commentaries  on  the  different  authon ; 
which,  when  die  same  customs  are  alluded  iOi  will  genemlly  be  found 
to  contain  little  else  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  thmgs. 

Tim  Compiler  has  now  hi  a  great  measure  completed,  what  above 
twenty  years  ago  he  conceived  to  be  wanUng  m  the  common  phin  of 
edocalion  in  this  country.  His  firstattaropt  was  to  connect  the  study 
of  Latin  Grammar  with  that  of  £nglish ;  which  was  approved  of  by 
some  of  the  irst  literary  characters  then  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
suftcient  to  mention  Mr  Harris  and  Dr  Liowth.  He  has  since  con- 
trived, by  a  new  and  natural  arruigement,  to  uidiideln  the  same  book 
a  vocabulary,  not  only  of  the  sfanple  and  primitive  words  hi  the  Latin 
tongue,  but  aiao  of  the  most  common  derivatives  and  compounds,  with 
an  explanataon  of  phrases  and  of  tropes.  His  next  attempt  was  to 
Join  the  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  geography,  and  the 
principles  of  history,  with  the  study  of  tlie  classics.  And  now  he 
haa  endeavoured  to  explain  diflfeult  words  and  phrases  In  the  Roman 
authon,  fiom  the  customs  to  which  they  refer.  How  fiv  he  has  suo» 
oeeded  in  the  execution  he  most  leave  othen  to  Judge,  He  can  only 
say,  that  what  he  has  written  has  proceeded  from  the  purest  desbv  to 
promote  the  unprovement  of  youth ;  and  that  he  should  never  have 
thought  of  trouUkig  the  world  with  his  publications,  if  he  could  have 
found,  on  any  of  the  sulgects  he  has  treated,  a  book  adapted  to  his 
purpose.  He  has  attained  his  end,  If  he  has  pot  it  in  the  power  ot 
the  teacher  to  convey  instrotition  with  mora  ease,  and  in  a  shorter 
time ;  and  of  the  learner  to  procure,  with  the  greater  Ihcility,  faistrno- 
tkm  for  Umaelf .  He  has  laboured  long  in  the  education  of  youth, 
and  wished  to  show  hfanself  not  unworthy  of  the  confdenoe  reposed  in 
him  by  the  public.  His  chief  enjoyment  in  life  has  arisen  from  the 
acquisition  and  communication  of  useful  knowledge ;  and  he  can  truly 
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cay  with  Seneca,  <<  Si  cum  hac  exceptione  detur  sapientfa,  ut  iUam  uh 
rliiaam  teneam,  nee  enundem,  rejictain/'  Ep.  6. 
Sdhiburgh,  April,  1791, 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


Thb  compiler  has  felt  much  flatis&ction  from  tlie  favourable  reoep- 
u'ou  his  performance  has  met  with.  He  has,  in  particular,  been  high- 
ly gratified  by  the  approbation  of  several  of  the  masters  of  the  great 
schools  in  England,  and  of  the  professors  in  the  univenities  of  both 
kingdoms.  The  obliging  communications  he  has  received  from  them, 
and  from  other  gentlemen  of  the  first  character  for  classical  learning, 
he  will  ever  remember  with  giatitnde.  Stimulated  by  such  encour- 
agement, he  has  exerted  his  utmost  industry  to  improve  this  edition. 
The  numerous  facts  and  authorities  he  has  added  will  show  the  pains 
he  has  bestowed.  The  index  of  Latin  words  and  phrases  is  consider- 
ably enlaiged ;  and  an  index  of  proper  names  and  things  is  sul^]oined ; 
for  sttggestuig  the  utility  of  whidi,  he  is  hidebted  to  the  authors  of 
the  Analytical  Review. 

There  are  seyeral  brandies  of  his  subject  which  still  remain  to  be 
discussed ;  and  in  those  he  has  treated  of,  he  has  been  obliged  to 
suppress  many  particulars  for  fear  of  swelling  his  book  to  too  great  a 
siie.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  to  him,  that  to  render  this  work 
more  generally  uaefol,  it  ought  to  be  printed  in  two  different  forms : 
in  a  smaller  siie  for  the  use  of  schools ;  and  in  a  larger  form,  with 
additional  observations  and  plates,  for  the  use  of  more  advanced 
students.  This,  if  he  find  it  agreeable  to  the  public,  he  will  en- 
deavour to  execute  to  the  best  of  his  ability :  but  it  must  be  a  vrork 
of  time ;  and  he  is  now  obliged  to  direct  his  attention  to  other  ob- 
jects, which  he  considers  of  no  less  importance. 

As  several  of  the  classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are  differently 
divided  by  difljerent  editors,  it  will  be  premier  to  mention  what  editions 
of  these  have  been  followed  in  the  quotations :  C»sar,  by  Clarke,  or 
in  usum  Delphini ;  Pliny,  by  Brotier ;  Quinctilian  and  the  writers  on 
husbandry,  by  Gesner ;  Petronius  Arbiter,  by  Burroannus :  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  by  Reiske;  Plutarch's  Morals,  by  Xylander ;  and 
Dio  Cassius,  by  Reuaarus.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the  editions  of 
sndi  authors  as  are  always  divided  in  the  same  manner.  Those  not 
divided  into  chapters,  as  Appian,  Strabo,  Plutarch's  Tiives,  he,  are 
quoted  by  boolcs  and  pages. 
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A  SUMMARY 


OF 


ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 


FOUlTDATIOir  OF  TEK  CITT,  AND  DIVtSIOlT  OF  THE  PKOPLB. 

Rome  was  founded  by  BomuIuB  and  a  colony  from  Alba  Lonra, 
753  yean,  as  it  is  commonly  thoiu[^ht,  before  the  birth  of  ChnsL 
They  be^an  to  build  on  the  2l8t  day  of  April,  which  was  called 
Palilia,  from  Pales,  the  goddess  of  shepherds,  to  whom  it  was 
consecrated,  and  was  ever  after  held  as  a  festival.*  See  App,  a. 

RomiLus  divided  the  people  of  Rome  into  three  t^ibbs  :  and 
each  tribe  into  ten  curi&  The  number  of  tribes  was  afterwards 
increased  by  degrees  to  thirty  five.  They  were  divided  into 
country  and  city  tribes.'  The  number  of  the  curias  always  re- 
nnainea  the  same.  Each  curia  anciently  had  a  chapel  or  temple 
for  the  performance  of  sacred  rites.'  He  who  presided  over  one 
curia  was  called  cuaio  \^  he  who  presided  over  them  all,  curio 

HAXmUB. 

From  each  tribe  Romulus  diose  1000  foot-soldiers,  and  100 
horse.  These  3000  foot  and  300  horse  were  called  lbqio,  a  legion, 
because  the  most  warlike  were  chosen.'  Hence  one  of  the  thous- 
and which  each  tribe  furnished  was  called  miles.'  The  comman- 
der of  a  tribe  was  called  TRiBomJs,  ^vy^ot^xfif  ^^^  rQnv»^xPf*^ 

The  whole  territory  of  Rome,  then  very  small,  was  also  divid- 
ed into  three  parts,  but  not  equaL  One  part  was  allotted  for  the 
service  of  religion,  and  for  building  temples ;  another,  for  the 
king's  revenae,  and  the  uses  of  the  state ;  the  third  and  most  con- 
siderable part  was  divided  into  thirty  portions,  to  answer  to  the 
thirty  cuns.' 

The  people  were  divided  into  two  ranks,'  patricians  and  plb- 
BBiANs ;  connected  together  as  patrons  and  clients.*'  In  after- 
iioies  a  third  order  was  added,  namely,  the  eqvites. 

1  die*  MtaU*  wUs  R*>  S  Vcrr.  dt  Lm.  iv.  M,  S  Plat,  in  Rom.  7  DIonr.  0.  7.  Vtg.D.f. 
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9  ROMAN  A!fTigUITIBS. 

THE  SENATE. 
I.    HfSTITUTION  AND  NUMBER  OF  TRB  SBNATB. 

Tm  Senate  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  be  the  perpetual  ooon- 
dl  of  the  republic.^  It  consisted  at  first  only  of  100.  They 
were  chosen  from  among  the  patricians ;  three  were  nominated 
by  each  tribe,  and  three  by  each  curia.'  To  these  ninety-nine 
Romulus  himself  added  one,  to  preside  in  the  seni^,  and  have 
the  care  of  the  city  in  his  absence.  The  senators  were  called  pa- 
TRCs,  either  upon  account  of  their  age,  or  their  paternal  care  or 
the  state ;  certainly  out  of  respect;'  and  their  offspring,  patricii.* 
After  the  Sabines  were  assumed  into  the  city,  another  hundred  was 
chosen  from  them,  by  Uie  sufirages  of  the  curias.'  But,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  there  were  only  100  senators  at  the  death  of  Romu- 
lus, and  their  number  was  increased  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  after  the 
destruction  of  Alba.'  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome, 
added  100  more,  who  were  called  patrbs  hinorum  qbntiitm.  Those 
created  by  Romulus,  were  called  patrbs  majorum  obntium,'  and 
their  posterity,  Patridi  Majorum  Gentium,  This  number  of  300 
continued,  with  small  yariation,  to  the  times  of  Sylla,  who  in- 
creased it ;  but  how  many  he  added  is  uncertain.  It  appears  there 
were  at  least  above  400.' 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  number  of  senators  was  increas- 
ed to  900,  and  after  his  death  to  1000 ;  many  worthless  persons 
haying  been  admitted  into  the  senate  during  the  civil  wars,'  one 
of  whom  is  called  bv  Cicero  self^hosen.^^  But  Augustus  reduced 
the  number  to  600." 

Such  as  were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  Brutus,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whom 
that  king  had  slain,  were  called  conscripti,  t.  s.  persons  written 
or  enrolud  together  with  the  old  senators,  who  alone  were  pro- 
perly styled  Patree,  Hence  the  custom  of  summoning  to  the 
sen  ate  those  who  were  PatreSy  and  who  were  Conscripti,^*  Hence, 
also,  the  name  Patree  Conscripti^  (sc.  et)  was  afterwards  usually 
applied  to  all  the  senators. 

2.    CHOOSING  OF  SBNATORS. 

I'ersons  were  chosen  into  the  senate  first  by  the  kincs,*'  and 
after  their  expulsion,  by  the  consuls,  and  by  the  military  tri- 
btmes ;  but  from  the  year  of  the  city  .310,  by  the  censors :  at  first 
only  from  the  patricians,  but  afterwards  also  from  the  plebeians,'* 

I  CMriUan  ninbllea  s.  8.  Ueiir.  >L  8.  FM.  slii.  ISL  Lfr.  sL  <1.  Ttl  Ibmm* 

MailtatMB.  Ck.  pro  I  DimiT.  11.47.  11  SaM.  Au.  IS.  Dto.  tnm   lafUatur,   Ckk 

b«i.  6&  6  Ur.l.  17.  aod  M.  IIt.  14.  Civ.  47.  Uv.  L  &    M. 

t  DtoBv.  I.  IS.  7  Tm.  Asa.  si.  U.  18  !u  •ppelhbanthiHH  U. 
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chiefly,  Itowerer,  fironi  the  eqaitos ;  whenoe  that  order  waa  caDed 
femiMtrnan  senattuJ 

Some  think  thai  the  senate  waa  supplied  from  the  annual  magia- 
trates^  cfaoaen  by  the  people,  all  of  whom  had,  of  oomae,  admittanoa 
into  the  senate ;  bat  tnat  their  senatorial  character  was  not  esteemed 
complete,  tiU  they  were  enrolled  by  the  oenson  at  the  next  Ltii^ 
trum  ;  at  which  time,  ako,  the  most  eminent  private  eitiaena  were 
added  to  complete  the  number.* 

After  the  o^Fsrthrow  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  a  dictator  was  cre- 
ated for  choosing  the  senate.  After  the  sobYersion  of  liberty, 
the  emperoia  cozened  the  dignity  of  a  senator  on  whom  they 
thought  fit  Augustus  created  diree  men  to  choose  the  senate^ 
and  other  three  to  renew  the  equites,  in  place  of  the  censora." 

He  whose  name  was  firrt  entered  in  the  censor's  books,  waa 
called  PBiHCKPs  sbhatub,  which  title  used  to  be  given  to  the  per- 
son who  of  those  alive  had  been  censor  firsty*  but  after  the  vear 
544,  to  him  whom  the  censors  thought  most  worthy.  This  dig- 
nity, although  it  conferred  no  command  or  emolument^  was  esteem- 
ed the  very  highest,  and  waa  usually  retained  for  life.^  It  is 
called  PBiiiciPATus ;  and  hence  afterwards  the  emperor  was  named 
Princepf,  which  word  properly  denotes  only  rank,  and  not  power. 

In  dioosing  senators,  regard  was  had  not  only  to  their  rank, 
but  also  to  their  age  and  fortune. — The  ag^  at  which  one  might 
be  chosen  a  senator,^  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained ;  although 
it  appears  that  there  was  a  certain  age  requisite.'  Anciently  sena- 
tors seem  to  have  been  men  advanced  in  years,  as  their  name  im- 
ports.^ But  in  after  timea  the  case  waa  otherwise.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  age  required  for  a  senator  was  not  be- 
low thirty ;  from  certain  laws  given  to  foreign  nations,  at  dillerent 
timea,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,'  for  there  is  no  positive  aa- 
sertion  on  this  subject  in  the  classics. 

The  first  civil  office  which  gave  one  admission  into  the  senate 
was  the  qusostorship,  which  some  have  imagined  miffht  be  en 
joyed  at  twenty-five,  and  consequently  that  one  might  then  be 
chosen  a  senator.^^  Others  think  at  twenty-seven,  in  the  autho- 
rity of  Folybioi^  vi.  17.  who  says^  that  the  Romans  were  obliged 
to  aerve  ten  years  in  the  army  before  they  could  pretend  to  any 
civil  magistracy ;  and  as  the  military  age  was  seventeeny  of  con- 
sequence that  one  might  be  made  quaestor  at  twenty-seven.  But 
few  obtained  that  office  so  early ;  and  Cicero,  who  often  boasts 
tliat  he  had  acquired  all  the  honours  of  ihe  dty,  without  a  re- 
pulse in  any,  and  each  in  his  proper  year,^^  or  as  soon  as  be 
oould  pretend  to  it  by  law,  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year  before 

1  Uv.  mU  tl.  lit  q«|  TiTcnat,  fak*  7  Cic.  i»  Leg*  Maall.  V  Cie.  in  V«rr.  li.  4». 
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lie  obtained  the  quiestonhip,  which  he  administered  the  yeor 
foUowiog  in  Sicily.  So  that  the  usual  age  of  enjoying  the  qutes- 
toTshipy^  and  of  course  of  being-  chosen  a  ienator,  in  the  time 
!>f  Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  thirty-one. 

But  although  a  person  had  enjoyed  the  qnaestorship,  he  did  not 
on  that  account  become  a  senator,  unless  he  was  chosen  into  that 
order  by  the  censors.'  But  he  had  ever  after  the  right  of  comins^ 
into  the  senate,  and  of  ffi^ing  his  opinion  on  any  question? 
About  this,  however,  writers  are  not  agreed.  It  is  at  least  cer- 
tain, thai  tliere  were  some  offices  which  gare  persons  a  legal  title 
to  be  chosen  into  the  senate.**  Hence,  perhaps,  the  senators  are 
sometimes  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  people.*  And  Cicero 
often  in  his  orations  declares,  that  he  owed  his  seat  in  the  senate, 
as  well  as  his  other  honours,  to  the  favour  of  the  people.*  Per- 
sons abo  procured  admission  into  the  senate  by  military  service.' 

When  Sylla,  after  the  destruction  occasioned  by  his  civil  wars 
and  proscriptions,  thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  senate  about 
300  equites,  he  allowe4i  the  people  to  give  their  vote  concerning 
each  of  them  in  an  assembly  by  tribes.*  But  Dionysius  says,  that 
Sylla  supplied  the  senate  with  any  persons  that  occurred  to  him, 
V.  77.  and  probably  admitted  some  of  the  lowest  rank.* 

The  Fkanen  of  Jupiter  had  a  seat  in  the  senate,  in  right  of  his 
office,  a  privilege  vhieh  none  of  the  other  priests  enjoyed." 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators  after  they  assumed 
the  manly  goum^  the  right  of  wearing  the  latus  ciamts,  and  of 
being  present  at  the  debates  of  the  senate,  that  thus  they  mieht 
become  the  sooner  acquainted  with  public  affiiirs."  They  3ao 
had  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  crescent  on  their  shoes.^' 

No  one  could  be  chosen  into  the  senate  who  had  exercised  a 
low  trade,  or  whose  father  had  been  a  slave:"  but  this  was  not 
always  observed.  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  first  disgraced^*  the 
senate,  by  electing  into  it  the  sons  of  freedmen,^*  or  the  grand- 
sons, according  to  Suetonius^  who  says,  that  libertini,  in  the  time 
of  Appius,  did  not  denote  those  who  were  freed,  but  their  pro« 
geny,"  a  distinction  whidi  no  where  occurs  in  the  classics.  Sex. 
Aur.  Victor  calls  those  chosen  by  Appius,  libbrtini."  But  no- 
body regarded  that  election,  whatever  it  was,  as  valid,  and  the 
next  consols  called  the  senate  in  the  order  of  the  roll  which 
had  been  in  use  l>efore  the  censorship  of  Appius.^'  It  appears, 
however,  that  fireedmen  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  at  least 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic     For  Dion  Cassius,  speaking  of 
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tlie  cenaonhip  of  Appius  Claudioi^  and  Fiso,  Ui6  &tlier4ii-Uw  of 
Caesar,  A.  U.  704,  says  that  Appius  excluded  not  only  all  freed* 
men,'  but  also  many  noblemen,  and  amonsr  the  rest  Sallust  the 
historian,'  for  having  been  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Pausta, 
the  daughter  of  Sylla,  and  wife  of  Milo.'  Caesar  admitted 
into  the  senate  not  only  his  oflEioer^  but  even  his  mercenary 
soldiers,  all  of  whom  Augustus  remoYed,^  at  which  time  he  was  so 
apprehensiTe  of  danger,  that  when  he  presided  in  the  senate,  he 
always  wore  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  robe,  and  a  sword,  with  ten 
of  the  stoutest  of  hissenatorian  friends  standing  round  his  chair.* 

In  the  year  of  Home  535,  a  law  was  made  that  no  senator,  or 
father  of  a  senator,  should  keep  a  bark  above  the  burden  of  300 
amphoTdiy  or  eight  tons ;  for  this  was  reckoned  sufficient  to  carry 
their  grain  from  their  forms^  and  it  seemed  below  a  senator  to 
reap  advantage  by  merchandise.' 

Anciently  no  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  fortune 
of  a  senator,^  and  when  it  was  first  fixed  does  not  appear. 
But  in  the  flourishing  state  of  the  republic,  as  we  learn  from 
Suetonius,  it  behovea  every  senator  to  nave  at  least  eight  hundred 
suierticL^  or  800,000  seatertii,  which  are  computed  to  amount  to 
between  sir  and  seven  thousand pounde  sterling;  not  annually,  but 
for  their  whole  fortune.  Augustus  raised  it  to  iSOO  sestertia,  and 
supplied  the  deficiency  to  those  who  had  not  that  sum.'  Cicero 
alao  mentions  a  certain  fortune  as  requiute  in  a  senator.* 

Every  butrum,  i  e.  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  year,  the  senate 
was  reviewed  by  one  of  the  censors ;  and  if  any  one  by  his  be- 
haviour had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  that  high  rank,  or  had 
sunk  his  fortune  below  that  of  a  senator,  his  name  was  passed 
over  by  the  censor  in  reading  the  roll  of  senators ;  and  thus  he 
wras  held  to  be  excluded  from  the  senate.^'     But  this,  though 
disgraceful,  did  not  render  persons  infamous^  as  when  they  wei  e 
condemned  at  a  trial;  for  the  t^nomtny  might  be  removed  by 
the  next  censors,  or  they  might  obtain  offices  which  again  pro- 
cured them  admittance  into  the  senate,  as  was  the  case  with  C.  An- 
tonius,  who  was  consul  with  Cicero;'^  and  with  P.  Lentulus,  who 
was  praetor  at  the  time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy."    Thus  alM>  Sal  - 
lust  the  historian,  that  he  might  recover  his  senatorian  dignity,  wa  s 
made  pra&tor  by  Csesar,"  and  afterwards  governor  of  Numidia  ^ 
where  he  did  not  act  as  he  wrote/*  but  by  rapacity  and  extortion 
accumulated  a  great  fortune,  which  he  left  to  his  grand-nephew.^' 

This  indulgence  of  being  enrolled  in  the  senate  as  supernu- 
merary members,  without  a  formal  election,  was  first  granted  to 
magistrates  by  the  censors,  A.  U.  693." 
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Hiere  yns  a  list  of  the  senaton,^  where  all  their  namefi  were  writ- 
tan,  which,  by  the  appointment  of  Augustus,  used  to  be  annually 
pasted  up  in  the  senate  house,  and  the  name  of  any  senator  who 
had  been  condemned  by  a  judicial  sentence,  was  erased  from  iL* 

3.  BADGES  AND  PRIYILSaES  OF  SENATORS* 

The  badges  '  of  senators  were,  1.  The  Laiu9  chwuM,  or  Tunica 
iaticlauia,  L  e.  a  tunic  or  waistcoat  with  an  oblong  broad  stripe 
of  purple,  like  a  ribbon,  sewed  to  it  on  the  fore  part  It  was 
broad,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  equites,  who  wore  a 
narrow  one.  2.  Black  buskins  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  with  the  letter  C  in  silver  on  the  top  of  the  foot*  Hence 
calceos  foutare,  to  become  a  senator.^  3.  A  particular  place  at 
the  public  spectacles,  called  orchestra,  next  the  stage  in  the 
theatre,  and  next  the  arena  in  the  amphitheatre.'  This  was  first 
grsnted  them  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  the  elder,  in  his  consulship, 
A.  U.  558.    Hence  Orchettra  is  put  for  the  senate  itself.' 

In  the  games  of  the  circus,  the  senators  sat  promiscuously  with 
the  other  citizens,  till  the  emperor  Claudius  assigned  them  pe- 
culiar seats  there  also.' 

On  solemn  festiyals,  when  sacrifices  were  ofl>9red  to  Jupiter  by 
the  magistrates,'  the  senators  had  the  sole  right  of  feasting  pub- 
licly in  the  Capitol,  dressed  in  their  senatorian  robes,  ana  such 
as  were  proper  to  the  offices  which  they  had  borne  in  the  city." 
When  Augustus  reduced  the  number  of  the  senate,  he  reserved 
to  those  who  were  excluded,  the  badge  of  their  dress,  and  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  the  orchestra,  and  of  coming  to  these 
public  entertainments.^^ 

4.   ASSBMBLINQ  OP  THE  SENATE,  AND  TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  ITS  MEETING. 

The  senate  was  assembled"  at  first  by  the  kings,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Tarquin,  usually  by  the  consuls,  and  in  their  absence 
by  the  praetors,  alao  by  the  dictator,  master  of  horse,  decemviri, 
military  tribunes,  interrex,  prefect  of  the  city,  and  by  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  who  could  summon  the  senate  alth<wh  the 
consuls  were  present^  and  even  against  their  will.^'  The  em- 
perors did  not  preside  in  the  senate  unless  when  invested  Vitfa 
consular  authority.^* 

The  senators  were  summoned  ^^  anciently  by  a  public  officer 
named  viator,  because  he  called  the  senators  Ifrom  the  country,*' 
or  by  a  public  crier,  when  any  thing  had  happened  about  which 
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lite  nnalon  were  to  h%  ooimltod  haMy,  and  widiovfc  d^lay, 
bol  IB  later  timea  by  aa  B11CT9  appoiminf  the  time  and  plaoe^ 
and  pnbliahed  aerend  dayi  before,  not  only  at  Rone,  but  aome 
timea  alao  in  the  other  citiea  ol^Italy.'  The  canae  of  aasembling 
it  naed  alao  to  be  added.* 

If  any  lenator  refined  or  neglected  to  attend,  he  waa  ponisiied 
by  n  fine  and  diitndning  hia  gooda,*  nnloM  be  had  a  juet  ex  one. 
The  fine  waa  impoeed  by  him  wiio  held  the  aenate,  and  pledgea 
were  taken  till  it  waa  paid.  But  after  sixty  or  nxty-fife  yean 
of  ace,  aenators  might  attend  or  not  aa  they  pleaaed.' 

Tlie  eenate  cottld  not  be  held  but  in  a  temple,  that  n,  in  a 
place  eonaeorated  by  the  Bugan,  that  thna  their  deliberationa 
might  be  rendered  more  iolemn.' 

Anoentlf  there  were  bat  three  plaoea  where  the  aenate  need 
to  be  held  y  two  within  the  city,  and  the  temple  of  Bellona  witii- 
out  it.  Afterwards  there  were  more  places,  aa  the  temples  of 
Jupiter  Stator,  Apollo,  Mara,  Vulcan,  Tellos;  of  Virtue,  Faith, 
Concord,  &Ci  Alao  the  Curia  Hostilia,  Julia,  Octaria,  and  Pom- 
peia ;  which  laat  was  shut  up  after  the  death  of  Casar,  because 
he  was  slain  in  it.'  Theae  curia  were  consecrated  as  temples  by 
the  augura,  but  not  to  any  particular  deity.  When  Hannibal 
led  his  army  to  Rome,  the  senate  was  held  in  the  camp  of  I*lae- 
CUB  the  proconsul,  betwixt  the  Porta  Collina  and  JBsquilina.' 
When  a  report  was  brought  that  an  ox  had  spoken,  a  thing  ft^ 
euently  mentioned  in  ancient  authon,  the  senate  was  held  under 
toe  open  air.*' 

On  two  special  occasions  the  senate  was  always  held  without 
the  city,  in  the  tenmle  of  BeUona  or  of  Apollo ;  for  the  reception 
of  foreign  ambessadora,  especially  of  those  who  came  from  ene- 
mies, whom  they  did  not  clioose  to  admit  into  the  city;  and  to 
gtre  audience  *^  to  their  own  generals,  who  were  never  allowed 
to  come  within  the  walls  while  in  actual  command.^ 

The  senate  met^  at  stated  times,  on  the  kalends^  nones,  and 
idea  of  every  month ;  unless  when  the  comitia  were  held.  For 
on  thooe  davs  ^*  it  was  not  lawful  to  hold  a  senate,'^  nor  on  un- 
lucky days,''  unless  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  in  which  case  the 
senate  mi^ bt  postpone  the  comitia." 

An  ordmary  meeting  of  the  senate  was  called  senatui  lsoiti- 
moB*^  If  an  extraordinary  senate  was  given  to  ambassadors  or 
others  for  any  reason  whatever,  it  used  to  be  called  ikdictus  or 
RiucTus,  and  then  the  aenators  were  usually  summoned  by  an 
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edict,  whereby  auciently  those  were  ordered  to  attend  who  were 
PATRESyOnd  who  were  conscbipti,^  bat  afterwards,  '*thoeo  who 
were  senator^  and  who  had  a  right  to  deliver  their  opinion  in  tiM 
senate.*'  Qui  senatores,  qaibusque  in  senatu  sententiam  dicere 
liceret,  ut  adessent ;  and  sometimes,  ut  adessent  freqaentea,  ao 

VIII.  CAL.  DBCBBIBR.  &C.' 

No  decree  of  the  senate  could  be  made  unless  there  was  a 
quorum.^  What  that  was  is  uncertain.  Before  the  times  of 
Sylla,  it  seems  to  have  been  100.*  Under  Augustas  it  was  400, 
which,  however,  that  emperor  altered.^  If  any  one  wanted  to 
hinder  a  decree  from  being  passed,  and  suspected  there  was  not  a 
quorum,  he  said  to  the  magistrate  presiding,  nvmbra  sknatdm. 
Count  tiie  senate.' 

Augustus  enacted,  that  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate  should 
not  be  held  oflener  then  twice  a  month,  on  the  Kalends  and  Ides ; 
and  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  that  only  a  certain 
number  chosen  by  lot  should  attend.'  This  regulation  was  made 
under  pretext  of  easing  the  senators,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to 
diminish  their  authority,  by  giving  them  less  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  exercising  it.  Augustus  chose  a  council  for  himself  every 
six  months,^  to  consider  beforehand  what  things  should  be  liud 
before  a  full  house.' 

The  senate  met  always  of  course  on  the  first  of  January,  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  consuls,  who  entered  into  their  office  on 
that  day,  and  then  usually  there  was  a  crowded  house. — He  who 
had  the  fasces  presided,  and  consulted  the  fathers^  first,  about 
what  pertained  to  religion,^"  about  sacriBcing  to  the  gods,  expiat- 
ing  prodigi««,  oelebritioff  game^  iDspecting  the  llbok^  of  th» 
sibyli^  &c.,^^  next,  about  tiuman  ailairs,  namely,  the  raising  of 
armies,  the  management  of  wars,  the  provinces,  &c.  The  con* 
suls  were  then  said  to  consult  the  senate  about  the  republic  iff 
general,^'  and  not  about  particular  things.^'  The  s'lme  was  the  esse 
in  dangerous  junctures,  when  the  senate  was  consulted  about  the 
safety  of  the  republic.^*  The  month  of  February  was  commonly 
devoted  to  hear  embassies  and  the  demands  of  the  provinces.^ 

5.  MANNER  OP  HOLDXNO  AND  CONSULTINO  THE  SENATE. 

The  magistrate,  who  was  to  hold  the  senate,  offered  a  sacrifice, 
and  took  the  auspices,  before  he  entered  the  senate-house.  If 
the  auspices  were  not  favourable,  or  not  rightly  taken,  the  busi- 
ness was  deferred  to  another  day.^^ 

Augustus  ordered  that  each  senator,  before  he  took  his  seat, 
should  pay  his  devotions,  with  an  offering  of  frankincense  and 
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wf ne,  at  the  altar  of  that  gad  in  whose  temple  the  aenale  were  ae< 
sembled,  that  thus  they  might  diadtuam  their  doty  the  more  re- 
liffioQsly.^  'When  the  coiuuk  entered  the  senate-houeey  the  sena* 
tors  commonly  rooe  up  to  do  them  honour.* 

The  senate  was  ooniolted  aboat  every  thing'  pertaining  to  the 
administration  of  the  state,  except  the  creation  of  magistrates,  the 
passing  of  laws,  and  the  determination  of  war  and  peace ;  all 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  whole  Roman  people.  The  se- 
nate oonld  not  determine  about  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  with- 
out the  order  of  the  people.' 

When  a  fall  house  was  assembled,  the  magistrate  presiding, 
whether  consul  or  prsetor,  &c.  laid  the  business  before  them  in  a 
set  form ;  qdoo  bonum,  paubtum,  fslix,  fortvh atum  sit  ;  Rsmmvs 
AD  TCfly  pATRBs  GON8CRIPTI.  Tticn,  the  ssnators  were  asked  their 
opinion  in  this  form :  dic,  sp.  postrumi,  gvio  cbnsrs  ?*  or  gum  fisri 

PLACKT  ?   QJJTD  TQI  VIDBTUR  ? 

In  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  the  same  order  was  not 
always  obserred ;  but  usuaUy  the  princept  smatus  was  first  de- 
sired to  delirer  his  opinion,  unless  where  there  were  consuls  elect, 
who  were  always  asked  first,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  senators  ao* 
cording  to  their  dignity,  congulares,  pratorii,  adilitii,  tribunU 
tii,  et  qtuBstorii,  which  is  also  thought  to  bsYe  been  their  order  in 
sitting.'  The  benches  on  which  the  senators  sat,  were  probably  of 
a  long  form,  as  that  mentioned  by  Jurenal  longa  cathedra,  ix.  52. 
and  distinct  from  one  another,  each  fit  to  bold  all  the  senators  of 
a  particular  description ;  some  of  them  shorter,  as  those  of  the  tri- 
bunes, which  seem  to  haye  held  only  a  single  person.'  The  con- 
suls sat  in  the  most  distingnisbed  place,  on  their  curule  chairs.' 

As  the  consuls  elect  were  first  asked  their  opinion,  so  the  prtetors, 
tribunes,  &c.  elect,  seem  to  hare  had  the  same  preference  before 
the  rest  of  their  order.  He  who  held  the  senate  might  ask  first 
any  one  of  the  same  order  he  thought  proper,  which  he  did  from 
respect  or  friendship.'  Senators  were  sometimes  asked  their 
opinions  by  private  persons.' 

The  consuls  used  to  retain  through  the  whole  year  the  same 
order  which  they  had  observed  in  the  beginning  of  their  office 
But  in  later  times,  especially  under  the  emperors,  they  were  asked 
in  what  order  the  magistrate  iiho  presided  thought  proper.^' 
When  they  were  all  asKed  their  opinions,  they  were  said  per-- 
rogari,  and  the  senate  to  be  regularly  consulted  or  the  affair  to 
be  deliberated  about,  crdine  consuliS^  Augustus  observed  no 
certain  rule  in  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  that  thereby 
they  might  be  rendered  the  more  attentive.^ 
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Nothing  ooald  be  laid  before  the  eenate  against  the  will  of  tbe 
coniulSy  luileM  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  might  also  give 
their  negatiTe  ^  against  any  decree,  by  the  solemn  word  veto  ; 
which  was  called  interceding.*  This  might  also  be  done  by  all 
who  had  an  equal  or  greater  authority  than  the  magistrate  pre- 
siding. If  any  person  interceded,  the  sentence  of  the  senate 
WIS  <»lled  SBNATU8  AUCToaiTAs,  their  judgment  or  opinion,'  and 
not  tenatus  consultum  or  decretum^  their  command.  So  likewise 
it  was  named,  if  the  senate  was  held  at  an  improper  time  or  place/ 
or  if  all  the  formalities  *  were  not  obserred,  in  which  case  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  people,  or  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
a  formal  decree  of  the  senate-  But  when  no  mention  is  made  of 
intercession  or  informality,  auUoritas  senatus  is  the  same  with 
consultum,''  They  are  sometimes  also  joined ;  thus,  senatut  con- 
sulti  auctoritcUt  which  was  the  usual  inscription  of  the  decrees  of 
the  senate,  and  marked  with  these  initial  letters,  S.  C.  A.^ 

The  senators  delirered  their  opinion,"  standing ;  whence  one 
was  said  to  be  raised,^  when  he  was  ordered  to  give  his  opinion. 
But  when  they  only  assented  to  the  opinion  of  another,  they  oon« 
tinned  sitting.'^  The  principal  senators  might  likewise  give  their 
opinion  about  any  other  thing,  besides  what  was  proposed,  which 
they  thought  of  advantage  to  the  state,  and  require  that  the  consul 
would  lay  it  before  the  senate ;  which  Tacitus  calls,  egredi  relation' 
em.  They  were  then  said  censers  referendum  de  aliqua  re,  or  re- 
lationem  postuiure}*  For  no  priyate  senator,  not  even  the  consul- 
elect,  was  allowed  to  propose  to  the  senate  any  question  himself. 
Sometimes  the  whole  house  called  out  for  a  particular  motion.** 
And  if  the  consul  hesitated  or  refused,  which  he  did  by  saying, 
SE  coNsioBRARE  vELLB,  the  othcf  magistrates,  who  had  the  right 
of  holding  the  senate,  might  do  it,  even  against  his  will,  particu- 
larly the  tribunes  of  the  people.*^  Hence  Augustus  was,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  invested  with  the  power  of  tribune  for  life,  that 
he  miffht  lay  any  one  thing  he  pleased  before  the  senate  every  meet^ 
ing,  although  he  was  not  consul.^'  And  the  succeeding  emperoi-s 
obtained  from  the  senate  the  right  of  laying  before  ibeiu  one, 
two,  or  more  things  at  the  same  meeting ;  which  was  called  jut 
vrinuB,  secunda,  tertue,  quarttB,  et  quinia  relationU,  In  those 
times  the  senator  who  gave  his  opinion  first,  was  called  primm 
sententia  tenator.^^ 

It  was  not  lawful  for  the  consuls  to  interrupt  those  that  spoke, 
although  they  introduced  in  their  speech  many  things  foreign  to 
the  subject ;  which  they  sometimes  did,  that  they  might  waste  the 
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d«y  in  speaking.^  For  oo  new  referenoe  eould  be  made  after  the 
tenth  hooTy  L  e>  four  o'clock  afternoon  according  to  our  manner  of 
reckonuig,  nor  a  decree  passed  after  sunset'  Hence  Cicero,  in 
blaming  the  decrees  of  Antony,  calls  them  SCta  vespbrthia.'  We 
read,  iHvtrever,  of  the  senate's  being  assembled  at  midnight,  upon 
the  arriral  of  an  express  from  one  of  the  consuls,  Sp.  Funns, 
that  he  was  besieged  by  the  ^qui  and  Volsci,  A.  U.  290,^  and 
of  a  perscHi  haranguing  till  it  was  so  late  that  lights  were  calU 
cdfor.^ 

Those  who  grossly  abused  this  right  of  speaking  without  inter- 
ruptiony  were  sometimes  forced  to  giro  orer  speaking*  by  the 
Doise  and  clamour  of  the  other  senators.'  Sometimes  msgis- 
trates,  when  they  made  a  disagreeable  motion,  were  silenced 
in  this  manner.^  So  when  a  senator  threw  out  abusive  lan- 
guage against  any  one,  as  Catiline  did  a^rainst  Cicero  and  othen, 
the  whole  senate  bawled  out  against  him!^ 

This  used  also  to  happen  under  the  emperonk  Thus  Fliny, 
speaking  of  himself,  after  the  death  of  Domitinn,  says,  Finio.  hi' 
cipit  regpondere  Vefento  ;  nemo  patitur  ;  obhtrbatur,  obstrepitur  ; 
adeo  qwdem  ut  diceret;  rooo,  patres  c,  he  mb  cooatis  imflorakb 
AirziLiuM  TRiBUNORUM.  Et  stoHm  Murena  tribumta,  psrmitto 
TiBi,  TiR  CLARissiMB,  VEJENTO,  DicKRB.  Tunc  quoque^  reclomatur.^^ 
The  title  of  clarissimus  was  at  this  time  giren  to  all  the  senators, 
but  formerly  only  to  the  leading  men. 

Sometimes  the  speeches  of  senators  were  received  with  shouts 
of  applause.  And  the  mott  extravagant  expresnons  of  approba- 
tion were  bestowed  on  the  speakers.^" 

The  consul,  or  presiding  magistrate,  seems  to  have  exercised 
different  powers  in  the  senate  at  different  times."  When  Cato 
one  day,  to  prevent  a  decree  from  being  passed,  attempted  to 
waste  the  day  in  speaking,  Caesar,  then  consul,  ordered  him  to 
be  led  to  prison,  whereupon  the  house  rose  to  follow  him,  which 
made  Cnsar  recall  his  order.^ 

If  any  one  in  delivering  his  opinion  had  included  several  dis- 
tinct articles,  some  of  which  might  be  approved  and  others  reject- 
ed, it  was  usual  to  require  that  the  opinion  might  be  divided, 
and  that  each  particular  might  be  proposed  apart ;  and  therefore 
any  senator  might  say,  divide.  ^^ 
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In  matten  of  rery  great  importance,  the  senators  sometimes 
deliTored  their  opinions  upon  oath.* 

Sereral  different  questions  might  be  referred  to  the  senato  by 
different  magistrates  in  the  same  meeting.' 

When  any  magistrate  made  a  motion,  he  was  said  tkrsa  facbbk  ; 

BBFBBBB  TOl  DBFBBBB  AOSB|rATtm,0r  C0N8ULBBB  SBNATUM  OB  ALlgUA 

BB ;  and  the  senaton,  if  they  approved  of  it,  relationbm  accipbrk. 

When  different  opinions  were  deliyered,  the  senators  expressed 
their  assent,  some  to  one  and  some  to  another,  Tariously,  by  their 
looks,  nodding  with  their  heads,  stretching  out  their  hands,  &c.* 

The  senators  who  spoke  usually  addreued  themselfes  to  the 
whole  house,  by  the  title  of  patrbs  cossgripti  ;  sometimes  to  the 
consul  or  person  who  presided,  sometimes  to  both.'  They  com- 
monly concluded  their  speeches  in  a  certain  form :  guAHs  boo 
iTA  CBVSBO ;  or,  placbt  igxtob,  &c'    Quod  a  paksa  vbre«  fbcit 

DB — ^DB  EA  RB  ITA  CEN8B0  ;    Or  QJJM  CUM  ITA  SIBT;   OT  QUAS  OB   BBS, 

ITA  CBNSBO.^    Sometimes  they  used  to  read  their  opinion,®  and  a 
decree  of  the  senate  was  made  according  to  it.' 

When  a  senator  did  not  give  an  entire  assent  to  the  opinion 
of  any  one,  but  thought  that  something  should  be  added,  he  said, 

SBRVIUO   ASSBNTIOR,  BT  BOG   AMPLIUS   CBNSBO ;    which    WSS   Called, 

cuidere  Mententi^  Tel  in  senieniiam}^ 

6.  MANNER  OF  MAKING  A  DBCRBB  OF  THE  SENATE. 

When  several  different  opinions  had  been  offered,  and  each 
supported  by  a  number  of  senators,  the  consul  or  magistrate  pro- 
siding  might  first  put  to  the  vote  which  opinion  he  pleased,^  or 
suppress  ^together  what  he  disapproved.^  And  herein  consisted 
the  chief  power  of  the  consul  in  tne  senate.  But  even  this  was 
sometimes  contested  by  the  tribunes.^ 

A  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  by  a  separation  ^^  of  the  sena- 
tors to  diflerent  parts  of  the  house*  He  wno  presided  said,  *'  I^t 
those  who  are  of  such  an  opinion  pass  over  to  that  side ;  those 
who  think  differently,  to  this.""  Hence  ire  pedilnu  in  senten* 
iiam  alicupis,  to  agree  to  any  one  s  opinion ;  and  dixedere  v. 
trtauire  in  alia  omnia,  for  contrarium  tentire}^  Frequentes 
iertaU  in  alia  onmiOy  a  great  majority  went  into  the  contrary  opi- 
nion. FrequeM  9enatu9  in  alia  omnia  iit,  discessit}''  The  phrase 
QUI  ALIA  OMNIA,  wss  usod  iustcad  of  QUI  NON  CBNSETis,  sc  hoc,  ftom 
a  motive  of  superstition.^ 

Those  senators  who  only  voted,  but  did  not  speak,  or,  as  some    i 
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say,  who  had  the  riflbk  of  Totinff  but  not  of  spoafcinf,  were  called 
pKDARU,^  because  they  signified  their  opinion  by  their  feet,  and 
not  by  their  tonn^ies :  or,  according  to  others,  because  not  hav- 
ing borne  a  cortue  magistracv,  they  went  to  the  senate  on  foot' 
But»  according  to  Pliny,  anciently  all  the  senators  went  to  the 
senate  on  foot ;  and  the  pririiege  of  being  carried  thither  in  a 
chariot  was  nerer  granted  to  any  one  but  Metellus,  who  had 
loot  hia  sight  in  rescuing  the  P€Uladtum,  or  image  of  Pallas, 
from  the  temple  of  Vesta  when  in  flames.' 

He  who  had  first  proposed  the  opinion,*  or  who  had  been  the 
principal  speaker  in  favour  of  it,  the  consul,  or  whoever  it  was,^ 
nassed  over  first,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  followed." 
rhoee  who  differed  went  to  a  different  part  of  the  house ;  and 
into  whatever  part  most  of  the  senators  went,  the  consul  said  of 
it,  "  This  seems  to  be  the  majority."^  Then  a  decree  of  the  se- 
nate was  made  according  to  their  opinion/  and  the  names  of 
those  who  had  been  most  keen  for  the  decree,  were  usually  pre- 
fixed to  it,  which  were  cslled  auctomtatbs  pertcripta  vel  proB' 
scriptm,  because  they  stayed  to  see  the  decree  made  out.'  &>- 
iBoAfS  cotuuUum  ea  perscriptione  est,  of  that  form,  to  that  effect.^' 

Anciently  the  letter  T  was  subscribed,  if  the  tribunes  did  not 
give  their  negative ;  for  at  first  tlie  tribunes  were  not  admitted 
into  the  senate,  but  sat  before  the  senate-house  on  benches,  till 
the  decrees  of  the  senate  were  brought  to  them  for  their  appro- 
bation or  rejection.^'  This,  however,  was  the  case  only  for  a 
very  short  time ;  for  A.  U.  310,  we  find  Canuleius,  one  of  their 
nomber,  speaking  in  the  senate,  and  Dionysius  says  they  were 
admitted  soon  after  their  institution.^ 

When  a  decree  of  the  senate  wat  made,  without  any  opinions 
being  asked  or  given,  the  fathers  were  said,  pedAuM  ftrre  hen- 
tentiam  ;  and  the  decree  was  called  sknatus  coksdltum  per  dis- 
CBsaioKKM."  But  when  tlie  opinions  of  the  senators  were  asked, 
it  was  simply  called  sbnatus  consultumJ^  Akhough  it  was  then 
also  made  per  disceseionem  ;  and  if  the  senate  was  unanimous, 
the  disceesio  was  said  to  be  made  sine  vlla  varieUUe,  If  the  con- 
trary, in  magna  varietaie  sententiarum,^^ 

In  decreeing  a  supplication  to  any  general,  the  opinions  of 
the  senators  were  always  asked ;  hence  Cicero  blames  Antony 
for  omitting  this,  in  the  case  of  Lepidus.^"  Before  the  vote  was 
pnt,^'  and  while  the  debate  was  going  on,  the  members  used  to 
take  their  seats  near  that  person  whose  opinion  they  approved, 

1  Fett.  A.OcU.  UL  18.    S  vvmv*  t«1    Mctor    »  •eriboado    adfiMnuit,     PhiLtiL  >.  SmC  H^ 
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and  the  opinion  of  him  who  vmg  joined  by  the  greateit  number, 
was  called  skmtbntia  maxivb  FBiguENs.^ 

'  Sometimes  the  consul  brought  from  home  in  writing  the 
decree  which  he  wished  to  be  passed,  and  the  senate  readily 
agreed  to  it* 

When  secrecy  was  necessary,  the  clerks  and  other  attendants 
were  not  admitted ;  but  what  passed  was  written  out  by  some  of 
the  senators.'  A  decree  made  in  this  manner  was  called  taci- 
TcM.^  Some  think  the  senaiores  pedarii  were  then  likewise  ex- 
cluded.' 

Julius  Caesar,  when  consul,  appointed  that  what  was  done  in 
the  senate,  should  be  published,  which  also  seems  to  hare  been 
done  formerly.'  But  this  was  prohibited  by  Augustus.'  An 
account  of  their  proceedings,  however,  was  always  made  out ; 
and  under  the  succeeding  emperors  we  find  some  senator  chosen 
for  this  purpose.' 

Public  registers'  were  also  kept  of  what  was  done  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  courts  of  justice ;  also  of  births 
and  funerals,  of  marriages  and  divorces,  &c.,  which  served  as  a 
fund  of  information  for  historians ;  hence  diurna  urbis  acta,'" 
ACTA  POPULi,''  ACTA  PUBLiCA,''  VRBANA,  ususlly  Called  by  the  sim- 
ple name  acta.*' 

Sknatus  comsultuh  and  dbcrrtum  are  used  promiscuously  to 
denote  what  the  senate  decreed  ;*^  but  they  were  also  distin- 
guished as  a  genus  and  species,  decretum  being  sometimes  put 
for  a  part  oi  the  SCtum,  as  when  a  province,  an  honour,  or  a 
supplication  was  decreed  to  any  one.^'  Decretum  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  others  besides  the  senate ;  as,  decreta  coMulumy  augu. 
rum,  pontificum,  decurumum,'  Casaris,  principis^judicis,  &c.,  so 
likewise  consulta,  but  more  rarely ;  as,  consuUa  Mapientum^  the 
maxims  or  opinions,  consulta  belli,  determinations,  Gracchi}^ 

In  writing  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  time  and  place  were 
put  first,  then  the  names  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  en- 
grossing of  it ;  after  that  the  motion,  with  the  name  of  the  ma- 
gistrate who  proposed  it ;  to  all  which  was  subjoined  what  the 
senate  decreed.    Thus,  senatus  consulti  augtoritas,  predib  kal. 

OCTOB*  IN  JEDR  APOLLINIS,  SCRIBBNDO  ADFUERUNT,  L.  D0MITIU8,  &C. 
QUOO  II.  HARCELLUS  COS.  VERBA  FBCIT  DE  PROVINGIIS  CONSUL ARIBUS , 
DS  BA  BE  ITA  CENSUlT,  V.  CKN8UBBUKT,  UTI,  &C.*^  HcUCO  WO  read, 
DR  EA  RR  SENATUS  CONSULTUS  ITA  CBNSUIT,  DECREVIT  ;  alsO  PLACE RB 
SENATUi;  8BNATUK  YELLB  BT  JEQVVVl  CENSBRB ;  SENATUM  BXISTI- 
MARR,  ARBITRARI,  RT  JUOICARE  ;    VIDBRI  SENATUI." 

1  PIlo.  Eii.Ttti.14.  lull.  7  Smu  Abc.  86.  It  Tao.   Ann.  siL   81.  15  Pett. 

S  Ck.  PbtU  i.  1.  8  Attii  vef  oommenU'  Suau  Tik.  r.  PUa.  Rp^  1<  Cie.  L«cg.  L  M.  SiU 

I  Cle.  pro  SnU.  14.             rtia  sanntiu  eonfieicn*  tU.  S3.  ir.  U.  viU  94. 

4  CaplloIln.Ooi^«n.l8.      Hm,  Tm.  Ann.  r.  4.  IS  Id.  li.  15.  Cie.  Fun.  17  Cie.  Pcm.  viii.  a 
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If  the  tfibanef  interposed^  it  wu  thus  marked  at  tlie  end ; 

RUIC  SKNATUI  CON8ULT0  INTKIICBSSIT  C.  C<KLIUS,  C.  PANIA,  TBIB.  FLIB. 

Sometimes  the  tribunes  did  not  actually  interpose,  but  required 
some  time  to  consider  of  it,  and  thus  tbe  matter  was  delayed.^ 

When  the  senate  ordered  any  thin^  to  be  done,  these  words 
were  commonly  added,  priko  guogus  tbhpore,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. When  they  praised  tbe  actions  of  any  persons,  they  de- 
creed, BOS  RBCT^  ATQUB  ORDiHB  YiDBBi  FBCiBSB,  if  the  oontnury, 

BOS  COITTRA  BBMPUBLICAM  FBCISSB  V10BBI.' 

Orders  were  ^yen  to  the  consuls,'  not  in  an  absolute  manner 
but  with  some  exception;  si  vidbrbtor,  si  b  rbpublica  bssb  du 

CBBBNT,  QUOD  COHMODO  RBIPUBLICJB   FIBRI  P08SBT,  UT  C0NSin<BB  AI«- 
TKBy    AMBOVB,    SI    BIS    TIDBATUR,    AD    BBLLUM    PROnCISCBBBNTUR.* 

When  tbe  consuls  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  senate,  they  were 
said  B88B  Tel  forb  in  patrum  potestatb  ;  and  the  senators^  when 
they  complied  with  the  desires  of  the  people,  bssb  in  populi  po- 
testatb.* 
When  the  senate  asked  any  thing  from  the  tribunes,  the  form 

WaS|,  SBMATUS  CBN8UIT,  UT  CUM  TRIBUNIS  AGERETUR.*^ 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  written  out,  were  laid  up  in 
the  treasory,'  where  also  the  laws  and  other  writings  pertaining 
to  the  republic  were  kept.  Anciently  they  were  kept  by  the 
aedilee  in  the  temple  of  Ceres.'  The  place  where  the  public 
records  were  kept  was  called  t.^bularium.  Tlie  decrees  of  the 
senate  concerning  the  honours  conferred  on  Ciesar  were  in- 
scribed in  golden  letters  on  columns  of  siWer.'  Several  decrees 
of  the  senate  still  exist,  engraTen  on  tables  of  brass ;  particularly 
that  recorded,  Lir.  xxxix.  19. 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  not  carried  to  the  treasury, 
were  reckoned  inralid."'  Hence  it  was  ordained,  under  Tibe- 
rius, that  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  especially  concerning  tbe 
capital  punishment  of  any  one,  should  not  be  carried  to  the 
treasury  before  the  tenth  day,  that  the  emperor,  if  absent  from 
the  city,  might  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  them,  and, 
if  he  thought  proper,  of  mitigating  them.*^ 

Before  the  year  of  the  city  306,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
suppressed  or  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  consuls.  Cicero  ac- 
cuses Antony  of  forging  decrees.^ 

Decrees  of  the-  senate  were  rarely  reversed.  While  a  ques- 
tion was  under  debate,^'  every  one  was  at  freedom  to  express 
his  dissent  ;^^  but  when  it  was  once  determined,^'  it  was  looked 
upon  as  the  common  concern  of  each  member  to  support  the 
opinion  of  the  majority.^' 

1  GictbU.proStsUSt.  4  Iilv.nTi.a8.sn.41.  11  Tie.   Aan.   ui.   M.  14  eontradimr*  ▼•!  dig. 

S  i4r.  iwMim.  7    ia   ■rarlun   eo»il««  Oio.  1tH«90.  Sneulib.  Miitlre. 

a  tmgiAsam  dstMi   ast  buitar.  76,  \i  n  peraeU. 
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Aflter  every  things  \ns  finished,  the  magistrates  presi<Ung  dis- 
missed the  senate  by  a  set  form :  non  amflius  vos  MORAMna,  p.  a 

or,  NKMO  YOS  TENET  ;  NIHIIi  Y08  MOBAMUB  ;  CONSUL,  CITATIS  NOMINI* 
BUS,  ET  PBRACTA  DISCBSSIONB,  MITTIT  SENATUM.^ 

7.  POWER  OF  THE  SENATE  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

The  power  of  the  senate  was  difTereot  at  different  times. 
Under  the  regal  goTernment,  the  senate  deliberated  upon  such 
public  affairs  as  the  king  proposed  to  them ;  and  the  kings  were 
said  to  act  according  to  their  counsel,'  as  the  consuls  did  after- 
wards according  to  their  decree." 

Tarquin  the  Proud  dropped  the  custom  handed  down  from 
his  predecessors,  of  consulting  the  senate  about  every  thing ; 
banished  or  put  to  death  the  chief  men  of  that  order,  and  chose 
no  others  in  their  room.*  But  this  king  was  expelled  from  the 
throne  for  his  tyranny,  and  the  regal  government  abolished, 
A.  U.  243. 

After  this  the  power  of  the  senate  was  raised  to  the  highest. 
Every  thing  was  done  by  its  authority.  The  magistrates  were 
in  a  manner  only  its  ministers  ;*  no  law  could  be  passed^  nor 
assembly  of  the  people  held,  without  their  consent.^  But  when 
the  patricians  began  to  abuse  their  power,  and  to  exercise  cruel- 
ties on  the  plebeians,  especially  after  the  death  of  Tarquin,  A.  U. 
357,  the  multitude  took  arms  in  their  own  defence,  made  a  se- 
cession from  the  city,  seized  on  Mens  Sacer,  and  created  tri- 
bunes for  themselves,  who  attacked  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
and  in  process  of  time  greatly  diminished  it  by  various  means ; 
first,  by  the  iutroduction  of  the  comitia  tribnta,  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  patricians  from  them;^  then,  by  a  law,  made  by 
Lffitorius  the  tribune,  that  the  plebeian  magistrates  should  be 
created  at  the  comitia  tributa  f  afterwards,  by  a  law  passed  at 
the  comitia  centuriata,  by  the  consuls  Horatius  and  Valerius, 
that  the  laws  passed  at  the  comitia  tributa  should  also  bind  the 
patricians  ;^  and  lastly,  by  the  law  of  Publilius  Uie  dictator,  A.  U. 
414,  and  of  Mcenius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  467,^^  that  before  the  peo- 
ple gave  their  votes,  the  fathers  should  authorise  whatever  the 
?>eople  should  determine  at  the  comitia  centuriata. ^^  Whereas, 
urmerly,  whatever  the  people  ordered  was  not  ratified  unless 
tlie  senators  confirmed  it"  But  the  power  of  the  senate  was 
most  of  all  abridged  by  the  right  of  the  tribunes  to  render  the 
decrees  of  the  senate  of  no  effect  by  their  negative,^  Still, 
however,  the  authority  of  the  senate  continued  to  be  very  great; 
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for  as  power  and  majesty  properly  belonged  to  the  people,  so 
did  autbority,  splendour,  and  dignity  to  the  senate.^ 

The  senatorian  order  is  called  by  Cicero,  '*ordo  amplissimns 
et  sanctiflsimus ;  sammum  populi  Romani,  popalorumqae  et  gen« 
tiom  omnium  ac  regum  consilium:"*  and  the  senate-house, 
**  templum  sanctitatis,  amplitudinis,  mentis  consilii  publici,  caput 
nrbis,  ara  sodorum,  portus  omnium  gentium,"  &c.^  Hence  se- 
nators in  foreign  countries  were  treated  with  the  highest  re- 
spect;^ and  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy  without  per- 
mission, unless  U>  Sicily  and  Gallia  Narbonensis,'  when  they  had 
occasion  to  trarel  abroad,  they  usually  obtained  the  priTilege  of 
a  free  legation,  as  it  was  usually  called,"  which  gave  them  a  rishfc 
to  be  treated  every  where  with  the  honours  of  an  ambassador. 
In  the  provinces  they  had  lictors  to  attend  them ;  and  if  they 
had  any  lawsuit  there,  they  might  require  that  it  should  be  re- 
mitted to  Rome.*  The  advantages  of  honour  and  respect  were 
the  only  compensation  which  senators  received  for  their,  atten- 
tion  to  public  aflairs.^ 

Although  the  supreme  power  at  Rome  belonged  to  the  peo* 
pie,  yet  they  seldom  enacted  any  thing  without  the  authority  of 
the  senate.  In  all  weighty  affairs,  the  method  usually  observed 
was,  that  the  senate  should  first  deliberate  and  decree,  and  then 
the  people  order.'  But  there  were  many  things  of  great  impor- 
tance, which  the  senate  always  determined  itself,  unless  when 
they  were  brought  before  the  people  by  the  intercessions  of  the 
tribunesL  This  right  the  senate  seems  to  have  had,  not  from  any 
express  law,  but  by  the  custom  of  their  ancestors.^*^ 

1.  The  senate  assumed  U>  themselves  the  ffuardianship  of  the 
public  religion ;  so  that  no  new  god  could  be  introduced,  nor 
altar  erected,  nor  the  sibylline  books  consulted,  without  their 
order.^^  3.  The  senate  had  the  direction  of  Uie  treasury,  and 
distributed  the  public  money  at  pleasure."  They  appointed  sti- 
pends to  their  generals  and  officers,  and  provisions  and  clothing 
to  their  armies.^'  3.  They  settled  the  provinces,  which  were 
annually  assigned  to  the  consuls  and  prastors,  and  when  it  seem- 
ed lit  they  prolonged  their  coramand^^  4.  They  nominated  out 
of  their  own  body  all  ambassadors  sent  from  Rome,^  and  rave 
to  foreign  ambassadors  what  answers  tliey  thought  proper.^  5. 
They  decreed  all  public  thanksgivings  tor  victories  obtained ; 
and  conferred  the  honour  of  an  ovation  or  triumph,  with  the 

1  potecU*   ia    poptlo,  Att.     tUL    19.    SiieU  7  Ck.ruii.xii.81.xUL  xxxvii.54. 
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title  of  iMPsiuTOR,  on  their  Tictorioos  generals.^  6.  They  could 
decree  the  title  of  king  to  any  prince  whom  they  pleased,  and 
declare  any  one  an  enemy  by  a  vote.'  7.  They  inquired  into 
pvblic  crimes  or  treasons,  either  in  Rome  or  the  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  heard  and  determined  ail  disputes  among  the  allied 
and  dependent  cities.'  8.  They  exercised  a  power,  not  only  of 
interpreting  the  laira,  but  of  absolving  men  from  the  obligation 
of  them,  and  even  of  abrogating  them.*  9.  They  could  post- 
pone the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  prescribe  a  change  of 
nabit  to  the  city  in  cases  of  any  imminent  danger  or  calamity.'^ 

But  the  power  of  the  senate  vras  chiefly  conspicuous  in  civil 
dissensions  or  dancerous  tumults  within  the  city,  in  which  that 
solemn  decree  usea  to  be  passed,  "  That  Uie  consuls  should  take 
care  that  the  republic  should  receive  no  harm.'*'  By  which  de- 
cree an  absolute  power  was  granted  to  the  consuls,  to  punish 
and  put  to  death  whom  they  pleased^  without  a  trial ;  to  raise 
forces,  and  cany  on  war  without  the  order  of  the  people.^  This 
decree  was  called  xtltimum  or  bxtrbmum,  and  '*  forma  SCti  ulti- 
mae  necessitatis."^  By  it  the  republic  was  said  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  consuls.'  Sometimes  the  other  magistrates  were  added*' 
Sometimes  only  one  of  the  consuls  is  named,  as  in  the  commo- 
tion raised  by  C.  Gracchus,  '*  ut  L.  Opimius  consul  videret^"  &c. 
because  his  colleague  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  absent." 

Although  the  decrees  of  the  senate  had  not  properly  the  force 
of  laws,  and  took  place  chiefly  in  those  matters  which  were  not 
provided  for  by  the  laws ;  yet  they  were  understood  always  to 
have  a  binding  force,  and  were  therefore  obeyed  by  all  orders. 
The  consuls  themselves  were  obliged  to  submit  to  them.'*  They 
could  be  annulled  or  cancelled  only  by  the  senate  itself.*'  Their 
force,  however,  in  certain  things  was  but  temporary ;  and  the 
magistrates  sometimes  alleged,  that  they  were  binding  but  for 
one  year.**  In  the  last  age  of  the  republic,  the  authority  of  the 
senate  was  little  regarded  by  the  leading  men  and  their  crea- 
tures, who,  by  means  of  bribery,  obtained  from  a  corrupted  po- 
pulace whal^.they  desired,  in  spite  of  the  senate.*'  Thus  Cassar, 
by  the  Vafhiian  law,  obtainea  the  province  of  Cisalpine  (iraul 
and  lUyricum,  for  five  years,  from  the  people ;  and  soon  after 
Gallia  Comata  or  Ulterior,  ftt>m  the  senate ;  the  fathers  being 
afraid  that,  if  they  refused  it,  the  people  would  grant  him  that 
too."  But  this  corruption  and  contempt  of  the  senate  at  last 
terminated  in  the  total  subversion  of  public  liberty. 
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CiOHO  imaging  thai  in  his  eoiMikhip,  he  bsd  eateblithed 
tbe  authari^  of  the  tenate  oo  a  solid  bans,  by  unitinf  it  with 
the  oqiMstriaii  order;  thus  constitating  what  he  calS  ovmA 
BKSPVBUCA ;  and  ascribes  the  rain  of  the  republic  to  that  coal* 
ition  not  beings  preserved.'    But  it  was  soon  after  broken,'  by 


the  senate  refasin^p  to  relesse  the  eqnites  froM  a  disadfantaceous 
ooDtract  concerning  the  ^atic  revenues^'  which  gave  (Sesar, 
when  oonsniy  an  opportunity  of  obliging  that  order,  by  granting 
their  request,  as  he  had  formerly  obliged  the  populaoe  br  an 
agrarian  law,  and  thus  of  artfully  employing  the  wealth  of  the 
repablic  to  enslaTO  it*  See  lbobs  julix.  The  senate  and  equites 
had  been  formerly  united,*  and  were  afterwards  disjoined  from 
similar  motiTes.     See  leobs  sbuproivia,  dejudieiU. 

Augustus,  when  he  became  master  of  the  empire,  retained  the 
forms  of  the  ancient  republic,  and  the  same  names  of  die  magi- 
strates; but  left  nothing  of  the  ancient  virtue  and  liberty.* 
While  he  pretended  always  to  act  by  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
he  artfully  drew  every  thing  to  himself. 

Tiberius  apparently  increased  the  power  of  the  senate,  by 
transferring  ttie  right  of  creating  magistrates  and  enactinr  Jaws 
from  the  comitia  to  the  senate.'  In  consequence  of  whi<3i,  the 
decrees  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force  of  laws,  and  were  more 
frequently  published.  But  this  was  only  a  shadow  of  power. 
For  the  senators  in  giving  their  opinions  depended  entirely  on 
the  will  of  the  prince ;  and  it  was  neceiury  that  their  decrees 
should  be  confirmed  by  him.  An  oration  of  the  emperor  was 
usually  prefixed  to  them,  which  was  not  always  delivered  by 
himself,  but  was  usually  read  by  one  of  the  autestors,  who  were 
called  CAVMOATi.^  Hence  what  was  appointed  by  the  decrees  of 
the  senate  was  said  to  be  oratione  principtM  cautttm  ;  and  these 
orations  are  sometimes  put  for  the  decrees  of  the  senate.  To 
such  a  height  did  the  flattery  of  the  senators  proceed,  that  they 
need  to  receive  these  speeches  with  loud  acclamations,  and  never 
failed  to  assent  to  them ;  which  they  commonly  did  by  crying 

out  OMNBS,  OMNBS.'  S^ 

The  messages  of  the  emperors  to  the  senate  weiWcalled  bpis- 
TOL.«  or  LDBBLLi ;  becauso  they  were  folded  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  or  little  book.  J.  Caesar  is  said  to  have  first  introduced 
these  UbelU,  which  afterwards  came  to  be  used  almost  on  every 
occasion.^* 

But  the  custom  of  referring  every  thing  to  the  senate  ^  wat 
only  observed  till  the  Romans  became  habituated  to  slavery. 
After  this,  the  emperors  gradually  began  to  order  what  the) 
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thoii||;fat  proper,  without  oonsoltin^  the  senate ;  to  abrogate  old 
laws  and  introduoe  new  ones ;  and,  in  shorty  to  determine  every 
tiling  according  to  their  own  pleasure ;  by  their  answers  to  the 
applications  or  petitions  presented  to  tiiem ;'  by  their  mandates 
and  laws,'  &c.  Vespasian  appears  to  hare  been  the  first  who 
made  use  of  these  rescripts  and  edicts.  They  became  more  fre- 
quent under  Hadrian :  irom  which  time  the  decrees  of  the  se- 
nate conoeming  private  right  began  to  be  more  rare ;  and  at 
length  under  (Suracalla  were  entirely  discontinued. 

The  constitutions  of  the  emperors  about  punishing  or  reward- 
ing individuals,  which  were  not  to  serve  as  precedents,  were 
called  PRiviLKGiA.'  This  word  anciently  used  to  be  taken  in  a 
bad  sense ;  for  a  private  law  about  inflicting  an  extraordinary 
punishment  on  a  certain  person  without  a  trial,  as  the  law  of 
Clodius  against  Cicero,  which  Cicero  says  was  forbidden  by  the 
sacred  laws  and  those  of  the  twelve  tables.*  The  rights  or  advan- 
tages '  granted  to  a  certain  condition  or  class  of  men,  used  also 
to  be  called  privilbgia  ;*  as  the  privileges  of  soldiers,  parents, 
pupils,  creditors,  &c. 

The  various  laws  and  decrees  of  the  senate,  whereby  supreme 
power  was  conferred  on  Augustus,  and  which  used  to  be  re- 
peated to  the  succeeding  emperors  upon  their  accession  to  the 
empire,^  when  taken  together,  are  GEuled  the  Royal  law,  proba- 
bly in  allusion  to  the  law  by  which  supreme  power  was  granted 
to  Romulus.^ 

THE  EQUITE8. 

Thb  equites  at  first  did  not  form  a  distinct  order  in  the  state. 
\¥hen  Romulus  divided  the  peo{de  into  three  tribes,  he  chose 
from  each  tribe  100  youns[  men,  the  most  distinguished  for 
their  rank,  their  wealdi,and  other  accomplishments,  who  should 
Ferve  on  horseback,  and  whose  assistance  he  miffht  use  for  guard- 
ing his  person.  These  300  horsemen  were  called  cklbres,'  and 
divided  in|i^  three  centuries,  which  were  distinguished  by  the 
same  names  with  the  three  tribes:  namely,  ramvensbs,  tati> 
B3(SEs,  and  lucbrbs. 

The  number  of  the  eqnites  was  afterwards  increased,  first  b> 
Tullus  Hostilius,  who  chose  300  from  the  Albans  ;^^  then  by 
Tarquinius  Friscus,  who  doubled  their  number  ;'^  retaining  the 
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number  and  naniM  of  the  oenturies ;  only  tboie  who  were  added 
were  called  Ranmensei^  TYUietuet,  Luceru,  paienorei.  Bet 
aa  LiTy  aays  there  were  now  1800  in  the  three  oentnriefl^  Tar- 
qoin  aeema  to  have  done  more  than  double  them.^ 

Servioi  Tullius  made  eighteen  centuries  of  equites ;  he  choee 
twelve  new  centuries  from  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and  made 
aiz  others  out  of  the  three  instituted  by  Romulus.  Ten  thou- 
sand pounds  of  brass  were  riven  to  each  of  them  to  purchase 
hones ;  and  a  tax  was  laid  on  widows,  who  were  exempt  from 
other  contributions,  for  maintaining  their  hones.'  Henoe  the 
oriffin  of  the  equestrian  order,  whidi  was  of  the  greatest  utility 
in  the  state,  as  an  intermediate  bond  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians. 

At  what  particular  time  the  equites  first  began  to  be  reckoned 
a  distinct  order,  is  uncertain.  It  seems  to  have  been  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings.'  After  this  all  those  who  served  on 
horsel^ck  were  not  properly  called  sguiTSs  or  knights,  but  such 
only  as  were  chosen  into  the  equestrian  order,  usually  by  the 
censor,  and  presented  by  him  with  a  hone  at  the  public  expense, 
and  with  a  gold  ring. 

The  equites  were  chosen  promiscuously  from  the  patricians 
and  plebeians.  Those  descended  from  ancient  families  were 
callea  illustbbs,  sPBCiosiy  and  sPLxiiDini.  They  were  not  limit- 
ed to  any  fixed  number.  The  age  requisite  was  about  eighteen 
yearSy*  and  the  fortune,'  at  least  towaids  the  end  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  under  the  emperon,  was  400  sestertia,  that  is,  aooat 
3^fi9L  of  our  money.'  According  to  some,  every  Roman  citi- 
zen whose  entire  fortune  amounted  to  that  sum,  was  every  lus- 
trum enrolled,  of  course,  in  the  list  of  equites.  But  that  was 
not  always  the  case.  A  certain  fortune  seems  to  have  been  always 
requisite.' 

The  badges  of  equites  were,  1.  a  horse  given  them  by  the 
public ;  hence  called  LBeirnius ;'  2.  a  golden  ring,  whence  an- 
irvLo  Auaso  dovari,'  to  become  a  kniffht ;  3.  angustus  ciavusy  or 
tunica  aa^gmticUma ;  4.  a  separate  j^ace  at  the  pi#lic  specter 
des,  according  to  the  law  made  by  \u  Roscius  Otho,  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  A.  U.  686,^^  that  the  equites  should  sit  in  14  rows,*^ 
next  to  the  orchestra,  where  the  senaton  sat ;  whence  skdbrx 
uv  ouATUOBOEcm,  or  in  bqiticstbibus  ;  or  spbctarx  or  sguiTB,''  to 
be  A  knight. 

The  office ''  of  the  equites  at  first  was  only  to  serve  in  the 
army :  but  afterwards  also  to  act  as  judges  or  jurymen,^*  and  to 
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(krm  the  public  revenaea.^  Jndges  were  chosen  from  the 
Date  till  the  year  of  the  city  631,  at  which  timey  on  acooont  of 
the  corruption  of  that  order,  the  right  of  judging  was  transferred 
from  them  to  the  equites,  by  the  Sempronian  Taw,  made  by  C. 
Gracchus.  It  was  again  restored  to  the  senate  by  Sylla ;  but 
afterwards  shared  between  the  two  orders. 

The  equites  who  farmed  the  revenues  were  divided  into  cer- 
tain societies,  and  he  who  presided  in  such  a  society  was  called 
MAoisTBB  sociKTATis.'  Theso  farmers  '  were  held  in  such  respect 
at  Rome,  that  Cicero  calls  them  homines  ampUsgimi^  honesHsshni, 
et  omatissimi ;  flos  equitum  Romanorumy  omamerUum  dvitatis, 
firmamentum  reipublicce,*  But  this  was  far  from  being  the  case 
in  the  provinces,  where  publicans  were  held  in  detestation/  es- 
pecially their  servants  and  assistants. 

A  great  degree  of  splendour  was  added  to  the  equestrian  or- 
der by  a  procession  '  which  they  made  through  the  city  every 
year  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  July/  from  the  temple  of  Honour^ 
or  of  MarSy  nathout  the  city,  to  the  Capitol,  riding  on  horse- 
back, with  wreaths  of  olive  on  their  heads,  dressed  in  their  toga 
pabnatm^  or  trabem,  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  bearing  in  their 
hands  the  military  ornaments  which  they  had  received  from 
their  general,  as  a  reward  for  their  valour."  At  this  time  it  was 
not  allowable  to  cite  them  before  a  court  of  justice :  such  was  at 
least  the  case  under  Augustus.' 

Every  fifth  year,  when  this  nrocession  was  made,  the  equites 
rode  up  to  the  censor  seatea  in  his  curule  chair,  before  the 
Capitol,  and  dismounting,  led  along  ^°  their  horses  in  their  hands 
beiore  him,  and  in  this  manner  they  were  reviewed.^^ 

If  any  eques  was  corrupt  in  his  morals,  or  had  diminished  his 
fortune,  or  even  had  not  taken  proper  care  of  his  horse,  the 
censor  ordered  him  to  sell  his  horse,''  and  thus  he  was  reckoned 
to  be  removed  from  the  equestrian  order ;  hence  AnmKBB  sgnuM, 
to  degrade  an  eques:  but  those  whom  the  censor  approved, 
were  ordered  to  lead  along  ^^  their  horses.^* 

At  this  time  also  the  censor  read  over  a  list  of  the  equites,  and 
such  as  were  less  culpable  were  degraded^'  only  by  passing 
over  their  names  in  the  redtaL"^  We  find  it  mentioned  as  a 
reward,  that  a  person  should  not  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
army,  nor  to  maintain  a  public  horae,^^  but  this  exemption 
could  be  granted  only  by  the  people.^" 

The  eques  whose  name  was  first  marked  in  the  censor's  books, 
was  called  bqubstris  ordinis  pbikceps.^  or  princrps  juventutis  ; 
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not  thai  in  reality  the  equites  were  all  young  men,  for  many 
grew  old  in  that  order,  as  ^IfBoenaa  and  Atticus;  and  we  find 
Uie  two  eeniors,  larias  and  Nero,  were  equites,'  but  becauie 
they  had  been  generally  8o  at  their  first  institution ;  and  among 
the  Romans  men  were  called  juvenet  till  near  fifty.  Hence  we 
find  Julius  Caesar  called  adoletceniuhu,  when  he  stood  candidate 
lor  being  high-priest,  although  he  was  then  thirty-six  yean  old, 
and  Cicero  calls  himself  adolescent  when  he  was  consul.'  Un- 
der the  emperors,  the  heirs  of  the  emjnre  were  called  principes 
juvemlMti*,  rtljuvemtfn,'  We  find  this  name  also  applied  to  the 
whole  equestrian  order.* 

PLEBEIAN  OR  POPULAR  ORDER. 

All  the  other  Roman  citizens^  besides  the  patricians  and  equites, 
were  called  plbbs  or  populus.  Popuius  sometimes  comprehends 
the  whole  nation;  as,  clbmbbtu  popvli  bobami:  or  all  the  peo- 
ple except  the  senate;  m,  shnatus  popuLusgua  bomabus.  In 
which  last  sense  pld>8  is  also  often  used ;  as  when  we  say,  that 
the  consuls  were  created  from  the  plebeians,  that  is,  from  those 
who  were  not  patridans.  But  plehs  is  usually  put  for  the  low- 
est common  people;  hence,  ad  populum  puiemque  referre.* 
Thus  Horace :  piebs  erit^  i.  e.  tmua  e  pUbe^  a  plebeian,  not  an 
eques ;  who  also  uses  plebs  for  the  whole  people.* 

The  common  people  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  cultiyated 
the  ground,  were  called  plbbs  bustica.^  Anciently  the  senators 
also  did  the  same,  but  not  so  in  after  times.^  The  com»aou 
people  who  liTcd  in  the  city,  merchants,  mechanics,  &c.  were 
called  PLKBS  UBBAMA.*^    Both  are  joined,  ^al.  Jug.  73. 

The  PtBBs  RusTiCA  was  the  most  respectable.^"  The  plbbs  ub- 
BAKA  was  composed  of  the  poorer  citizens,  many  of  whom  fol- 
lowed no  traae,  but  were  supported  by  the  public  and  private 
largenes.^^  In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic  an  immense 
quantity  of  corn  was  annually  distributed  among  them  at  the 
public  expense,  five  bushels  monthly  to  each  maik^  llieir 
principal  business  was  to  attend  on  tbe  tribunes  and  popular 
magistrates  in  their  assemblies ;  hence  they  were  callea  tdrba 
FOBBBsis,"  and  from  their  renality  and  corruption,  opbbjs  con- 
DUCTA  rel  mercenariif  in   allusion  to  mercenary  workmen,'* 

OPBBJS  COBDUCTOBVM,"  MULTITUDO   CONDUCTA,^^  CONCIONBS   COBOUO 

TJt,''  coNCioBALis  BiBUDO  orarii,  misera  ac  j*yuna  plxbbcula,'^ 
WMOi  BT  soBOEs  uRBis,^  URBANA  et  perdito  plebs.^ 
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Gioero  often  opposes  the  populace '  to  the  priacipal  nobility. 
There  were  leading  men  among  the  populace,'  kept  in  pay  by 
the  seditious  magistrates,  who  used  (or  hire  to  stimulate  them 
to  the  most  daring  outrages.*  The  turbulence  of  the  common 
people  of  Rome,  the  natural  effect  of  idleness  and  unbounded 
licentiousness,  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  chief  causes  of  the 
ruin  of  the  republic  Trade  and  manufactures  being  considered 
as  senrile  employmeniB/  they  had  no  encouragement  to  indus- 
try ;  and  the  numerous  spectacles  which  were  exhibited,  parti* 
cuhurly  the  shows  of  gladiators,  served  to  increase  their  natural 
ferocity.  Hence  they  were  always  ready  to  join  in  any  con* 
spiracy  against  the  state.*^ 

OTHER  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  BOMAN  PEOPLE. 

f .    PATRONS  AND  CLIENTS  ;  NOBILBS,  NOVI,  AND  IGNOBILBS  ;  OPTIHATRB, 

AND  POPULA&BS. 

That  the  patricians  and  plebeians  might  be  connected  together 
by  the  strictest  bonds,  Romulus  ordained  that  every  plebeian 
should  choose  from  the  patricians  any  one  he  pleased  as  his  pa- 
tron or  protector,  whose  clibnt  he  was  called.^  It  was  the  part 
of  the  patron  to  adrise  and  to  defend  his  client,  to  assist  him 
with  his  interest  and  substance ;  in  short  to  do  eyery  thing  for 
him  that  a  parent  uses  to  do  for  his  children.  The  client  was 
obliged  to  pay  all  kind  of  respect  to  his  patron,  and  to  serve 
him  with  his  life  and  fortune  in  any  extremity.' 

It  was  unlawful  for  patrons  and  dtents  to  accuse  or  bear  wit- 
ness against  each  other ;  and  whoever  was  found  to  have  acted 
otherwise,  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  as  a  victim 
devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods.  Hence  both  patrons 
and  clients  vied  with  one  another  in  fidelity  and  observance, 
and  for  more  than  600  years  we  find  no  cussensions  between 
them.'  Virgil  joins  to  the  crime  of  beating  one's  parent  that 
of  defrauding  a  client.^'  It  was  esteemed  highly  honourable  for 
a  patrician  to  have  numerous  clients,  both  nereditary,  and  ac- 
quired by  his  own  roerit.^^ 

In  after  times,  even  cities  and  whole  nations  were  under  the 
protection  of  illustrious  Roman  families ;  as  the  Sicilians  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Maroelli,^  Cyprus  and  Cappadocia  under 
that  of  CatoT',  the  Allobroges  under  the  patronage  of  the  Fabii," 
the  Bononienses,  of  the  Antonii,^'  Lacedsemon,  of  the  Claudii.^ 
Thus  the  people  of  Puteoli  chose  Gassiua  and  the  Bruti  for  their 
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potions,'  Capua  chose  Cioero.'  ThU,  however,  seems  to  have 
taken  place  abo  at  an  early  period.' 

Those  whose  ancestors  or  iheouelves  had  borne  any  corule 
maristxacy,  thai  is,  had  been  ccmsnl,  praetor,  censor,  or  curuJe 
mdm^  were  called  HOBaai,  and  had  the  right  of  making  images 
of  tbemselfes,  which  were  kept  with  great  care  by  their  pos- 
terity, and  cairied  before  them  at  funeraliL* 

These  inuge^  were  nothing  else  but  the  busts  or  the  effigies 
of  persons  £>wn  to  the  shoalders,  made  of  wax  and  painted ; 
which  they  nsed  to  place  in  the  courts  of  their  honsesy'  endosed 
in  wcK>den  cases,  and  seem  not  to  hare  broucht  them  out,  ex- 
eepi  on  solemn  occasions.'  There  were  titS&s  or  Inscriptions 
written  below  theoi,  pointing  out  the  honours  they  had  enjoyed, 
and  the  exploits  they  had  performed.'  Hence  itnagmes  is  often 
pnt  for  nooUUasf  and  cerm  for  imagmet.^  Anciently  this  right 
of  images  was  peculiar  to  the  patricians ;  but  afterwards  the  ple- 
beians also  acquired  it)  when  admitted  to  eumle  offices. 

Those  who  were  the  firrt  of  their  family  that  had  raised  them* 
selves  to  any  cunile  office,  were  called  naminet  hovi,  new  men 
or  upstarts.     Hence  Cicero  calls  himself  homo  per  at  cogmius.^^ 

Tnose  who  had  no  images  of  their  own  or  or  their  ancestors, 
were  called  leif obues. 

Those  who  favoured  the  interests  of  the  senate,  were  called 
opTiHATBs,^  and  sometia^ies  proceru  or  principe$  ;  those  who 
siadied  to  gain  the  ftivoor  of  the  multitude,  were  called  popo- 
LABXs,  of  whatever  order  they  were.^  This  was  a  division  of 
factious,  and  not  of  rank  or  dignity."  The  contests  betwixt 
these  two  parties  excited  the  greatest  commotions  in  the  state, 
which  finsby  terminated  in  the  extinction  of  liberty. 

n.  OBHTKS  AND  WAMJLIM  ;  NAMKS  OF  THK  ROMAMS  ;  IlfeKKUI 

AND  LIBSRTINI,  &C. 

Tkb  Romans  were  divided  into  various  clans  (qentbs),  and 
eadi  gent  into  several  families.^*  Thus  in  the  gens  Cornelia 
were  Uie  families  of  the  Scipiones,  Lentuli,  Cethegi,  DolabellA, 
Cinnse,  Syllas,  &c.  Those  of  the  same  gens  were  called  gbh- 
TII.BS,  and  those  of  the  same  ftimily  aonati.^'  But  relations  by 
the  father's  side  were  also  called  agnatic  to  distinguish  them 
from  cognatif  relations  only  by  the  mother's  side.  An  agnatut 
might  also  be  called  cognatutf  but  not  the  contrary.  Thus  pa- 
tnaUf  the  father *s  brother,  was  both  an  agnatut  and  cognatus : 
but  ammeubtt,  the  mother's  brother,  was  only  a  cognatus?^ 

Anciently  patriciAns  only  were  said  to  have  a  gens.^'  Hence  " 
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•ome  patricians  were  laid  to  be  ma^orum  gentium,  and  othert 
mtJiomm  gentium.  But  when  the  plebeians  obtained  the  right 
of  intermarriage  with  the  patricians,  and  access  to  the  lionours 
of  the  state,  they  likewise  receired  the  rights  of  gentes,  which 
rights  were  then  said  to  be  confounded  By  these  innorations.^ 
Hence^  however,  some  gentes  were  patrician,  and  others  ple- 
beian ;  and  sometimes  in  the  same  gens  there  were  some  fami- 
lies of  patrician  rank,  and  others  of  plebeian.  Hence  also  sine 
gemte,  tor  iiberiinue  et  non  generosus,  ignobly  bom.' 

To  mark  the  different  gentes  and  familiae,  and  to  distinguish 
the  individuals  of  the  same  family,  the  Romans,  at  least  the 
more  noble  of  them,  had  commonly  three  names,  the  prmnomen, 
nomen,  and  cognomen^ 

The  pjuBNOMBN  was  put  first,  and  marked  the  individual.  It 
was  commonly  written  with  one  letter ;  as,  A.  for  Aulus ;  C. 
Gains;  D.  Decimus;  K.  Kaeso;  L.  Lucius;  M.  Marcus;  M\ 
Manius;  N.  Numerius;  P.  Publius;  Q.  Quintus;  T.  Titus; 
aometimes  with  two  lettera,  as,  Ap.  Appius;  On.  Cneins;  ^'pw 
Sporius;  Ti.  Tiberius;  and  sometimes  with  three,  as.  Mam. 
Mamercus;  Ser.  Servius;  Sex.  Sextus. 

The  NOMBv  was  put  after  the  prsenomen,  and  marked  the  gens 
and  commonly  ended  in  -ius ;  as,  Cornelius,  Fabius,  TulliuiL 
Julius,  Octavius,  &c  The  coovombn  was  put  last,  and  nuirked 
the  familia;  as,  Cicero,  Caesar,  &c.  Thus,  in  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio,  Publius  is  the  prsnomen ;  Cornelius,  the  nomen ;  and 
Scipio,  the  cognomen. 

homt  gentes  seem  to  have  had  no  surname ;  as  the  Marian  ; 
thus,  C.  Marius,  Q.  Sertorius,  L.  Mummius.*  Gens  and  familia 
seem  sometimes  to  be  put  the  one  for  the  other :  thus,  Fahia  gens, 
Y.fimalia,^ 

Sometimes  there  was  also  a  fourth  name,  called  the  agvohen 
or  cognomen,  added  from  some  illustrious  action  or  Remarkable 
event  llius  Scipio  was  named  Africanus,  from  the  conquest  o  f 
Carthage  and  Africa.  On  a  similar  account  his  brother  Lucius 
Cornelius  Scipio  was  named  Asiaticus.  So  Quintus  Fabiiis 
Maximus  was  called  Cunctator,  from  his  checking  the  impetu  - 
osity  of  Hannibal  by  declining  battle.  We  find  likewise  a  se- 
cond agnomen,  or  cognomen,  added ;  thus,  tlie  latter  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  is  called  iBmilianus,  because  he  was 
the  son  of  L.  ^milius  Paulus,  and  adopted  by  the  son  of  the 
great  Scipio,  who  had  no  male  children  of  his  own.  But  he  is 
commonly  called  by  authors  Africanus  Minor,  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  former  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  Romans  at  fint  seem  t3  have  had  but  one  name,  as,  Ro- 
mulus, Remus,  iic,  or  two ;  as,  Numa  Pompilius,  TuUus  Uosti- 
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lius,  Ancus  Martios,  Tarquinius  Pnscus,  Seryius  TuUiniy  8ex« 
tas  Tarquinius.  But  when  they  ivere  divided  into  tribes  or 
clans  and  fionilies,'  they  began  commonly  to  have  three ;  asy  L. 
Junius  Brutus,  M.  Valerius  Poplicola,  &c. 

The  three  names,  however,  were  not  always  used ;  commonly 
two,  and  sometimes  only  one,  namely,  the  surname.'  But  in 
speaking  to  any  one,  the  prsenomen  was  generally  used,  as  b^ 
ing  peculiar  to  citizens ;  for  slaves  had  no  praenomen.  Hence, 
gaudeni  pranumine  molies  ouricukB.^ 

The  surnames  were  derived  from  various  circumstances ;  either 
from  some  quality  of  the  mind,  as,  Cato  from  wisdom,  i.  e.  catut, 
wise  '*  or  from  the  habit  of  the  body,  as,  Calvus,  Crassus,  Maoer, 
&C.;  or  from  cultivating  particular  fruits,  as,  Lentulus,  Piso, 
Cicero,  &c  Certain  surnames  sometimes  gave  occasion  to  jests 
and  witty  allusions ;  thus,  Asina  f  so,  Serranus  Calatinus  f  hence 
also  in  a  different  sense  Virgil  says,  vel  te  sulco,  Serrano,  serein 
tent,''  for  Q.  Cindnnatus  was  called  serranus,  because  ^e  am- 
bassadors from  the  senate  found  him  sowing,  when  they  brought 
him  notice  that  he  was  made  dictator.^ 

The  prasnomen  used  to  be  given  to  boys,  on  the  9th  day, 
which  was  called  dies  histricus,  or  the  day  of  purification,  when 
certain  relifiious  ceremonies  were  performed/  The  eldest  son 
of  the  fiamily  usually  got  the  pnenomen  of  his  father;  the  rest 
were  named  from  their  uncles  or  other  relations. 

When  there  was  only  one  daughter  in  a  family,  she  used  to 
bo  called  from  the  name  of  the  gens ;  thus,  TuUia,  the  daughter 
of  Cicero;  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar;  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus,  &C.;  and  they  retained  the  same  name  after  they 
were  married.  When  there  were  two  daughters,  the  one  was 
called  Major,  and  the  other  Minor ;  thus,  Cornelia  Major,  Cor- 
nelia Minor.  If  there  were  more  than  two,  they  were  distin- 
guished by  their  number ;  thus,  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  Quarta, 
Qointa,  &c.  }^  or  more  softly,  Tertulla,  Quartilla,  Quintilla, 
&c.^^  Women  seem  anciently  to  have  also  had  pronomensy 
which  were  marked  with  inverted  letters ;  thus,  0  for  Caia,  'I 
for  Lucia,  &c. 

During  the  flourishing  state  of  the  republic,  the  names  of  the 
gentes,  and  surnames  of  the  familiae,  always  remained  fixed  and 
certain.  They  were  common  to  all  the  children  of  a  family, 
and  descended  to  their  posterity.  But  after  the  subversion  of 
liberty  they  were  changed  and  confounded. 

Those  were  called  libkri,  free,  who  had  the  power  of  doing 
what  they  pleased.     Those  who  were  born  of  parents  who  had 
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been  always  free,  were  called  iyjoknul  Slaves  made  free  were 
called  LiBSBTi  and  libertini.  They  were  called  liberti  in  rela^ 
lion  to  their  masters,  and  libertini  in  relation  to  fireebom  citi- 
sens ;  thus,  libertus  mens,  liberius  CcBsaris,  and  not  libertimu  ; 
but  iibertintis  homo,  i.  e.  non  ingmuus,  Servus  eum  manu  mUii- 
tur^Jit  libertinus,^  {non  libertus.) 

Some  think  that  libertini  were  the  sons  of  the  liberti,  from 
Suetonius,  who  says  that  they  were  thus  called  anciently ;'  but 
this  distinction  never  occurs  in  the  classics.  On  the  contrary, 
we  find  both  words  applied  to  the  jame  person  in  writers  who 
flourished  in  different  ages.^  Those  whom  Cicero  calls  liber- 
tini, Livy  makes  qui  servitutem  eervissent,*  Hence  Seneca 
often  contrasts  servi  et  liberi,  ingenui  et  libertini.* 

s 

SLAVEa 

Mkn  became  slaves  among  tlfe  Romans,  by  being  taken  in  war, 
by  sale,  by  way  of  punishment^  or  by  being  bom  in  a  state  of 
servitude. 

1.  Those  enemies  who  voluntarily  laid  down  their  arms  and 
surrendered  themselves,  retained  the  rights  of  freedom,  and 
were  called  dedititii.^  But  those  taken  in  the  field,  or  in  the 
storming^  of  cities,  were  sold  by  auction  (sub  coronOy  as  it  was 
termed,^  because  Uiey  wore  a  crown  when  sold ;  or  sub  htuta, 
because  a  spear  was  set  up  where  the  crier  or  auctioneer  stood). 
They  were  called  skrvi,'  or  mancipia.^" 

2.  There  was  a  continual  market  for  slaves  at  Rome.  Those 
who  dealt  in  that  trade '^  brought  them  thither  from  various 
countries.  The  seller  was  bound  to  promise  for  the  soundness 
of  his  slaves,  and  not  to  conceal  their  faults.^'  Hence  they  were 
commonly  exposed  to  sale  ^  naked ;  and  they  carried  a  scroll 
hanging  at  their  necks,  on  which  their  good  and  bad  qualities 
were  specified.'*  If  the  seller  gave  a  false  account^  he  was 
bound  to  make  up  the  loss,  or  in  some  cases  to  take  back  tlie 
slave.'^  Those  whom  the  seller  would  not  warrant,'^  were  sold 
with  a  kind  of  cap  on  their  head.^' 

Those  brought  from  beyond  seas  had  their  feet  whitened 
with  chalky'^  and  their  ears  bored.^^  Sometimes  slaves  were 
sold  on  that  condition,  that  if  they  did  not  please  they  should  be 
returned  within  a  limitod  time.^     Foreign  slaves,  when  first 
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bransht  to  the  city,  were  called  vBVALn,  or  skeyi  icovicii:^ 
sisrofl  who  had  serTod  loD||r^  aud  hence  were  become  artful,  ve* 

It  was  not  lawful  for  free-bom  citixens  among  the  Romania 
as  amonfr  other  nationl^  to  sell  themselves  for  slaves,  much  less 
was  it  alfi>wed  any  other  person  to  sell  free  men.  But  as  this 
f^ve  occasion  to  certain  frauds,  it  was  ordained  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  that  those  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  sold  for  the 
sake  of  sharing  the  price,  should  remain  in  slavery.  Fathers 
might,  indeed,  sell  tn«ir  children  for  8la?es,  but  these  did  not 
on  that  account  entirely  lose  the  rights  of  citizens.  For  when 
freed  from  their  slavery,  they  were  neld  as  ingenui,  not  liber- 
tini.  The  same  was  the  case  with  insolvent  debtors,  who  were 
given  up  as  slaves  to  their  creditors.' 

3.  Criminals  were  often  reduced  to  slavery,  by  way  of  pun* 
ishmenL  Thus  those  who  had  neglected  to  get  themselves  en- 
rolled in  the  censor's  books,  or  refused  to  enlist,*  had  their 
goods  confiscated,  and,  after  being  scourged,  were  sold  beyond 
the  Tiber.'  Those  condemned  to  the  mines,  or  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  or  to  any  extreme  punishment,  were  first  deprived 
of  liberty,  and  by  a  fiction  of  law,  termed  slaves  of  punishment' 

4.  The  rhildren  of  any  female  slave  became  the  slaves  of  her 
master.  There  was  no  regular  marriage  among  slaves,  but 
their  connection  was  called  contubbrnium,  and  themselves,  con- 
tubemaies.  Those  slaves  who  were  bom  in  the  house  of  their 
masters,  were  called  VKBif a,  or  vemaadi ;  hence  Hngua  venut- 
euia,  V.  -arts,  one's  mother  tongue.    These  slaves  were  more 

Sotiilant  than  others,  because  they  were  commonly  more  in- 
nlsed.' 

The  whole  company  of  slaves  in  one  house,  was  called  fami- 
LiA,'  and  the  slaves,  famiHares.*  Hence  familim  ph  ilosaphorym, 
sects  ;^'^  senteniiaf  qua  familiam  ducit,  hoicestum  quod  sit,  io  bbsr 
SOLUM  BONUM ;  the  chief  maxim  of  the  Stoics  ;^^  Lucitu  familiam 
ducit,  is  the  chief  of  the  sect  ^  accedit  etiam^  quod  familiam  du" 
cit,  ice  is  the  chief  ground  of  praise.*' 

The  proprietor  of  slaves  was  called  domikus  '}*  whence  this 
word  was  put  for  a  tyrant**  On  this  account  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  refused  the  name.^' 

'  Slaves  not  only  did  all  domestic  services,  but  were  likewise 
employed  in  various  trades  and  manufactures.     Such  as  had 


I  Oo-  Q«!a.  6.    Plia.    5  nis  mmat,  kow«v*r.      Par.  r.  9.  hmillA  «eii*    10  CiePlii.  Ir  IS.DIr. 
Yf.  I.  81.  OBiA>  {•  IS*      ha.n  mak  bito  a  mer*      tut  n  mit1«  ptaribaa,      U.  1.  Att-  il.  16. 
t.  tHL  S.  S.  form,  atUr  the  nt«»>     Cb.  Coe.  19.  qniade.    11  Id.  Fin.  11.  It. 


8  Tvr.    Hciat.    ▼.    1.  ■Ion  of  tka  Romub  tw  ela  Ubori  homln^a, pc  18  Id.  Fktl.  t  II. 

16.  ritoriM,      Bd.  —  Ck.  pnlasMt:  toddomMT.  IS  FobI' irU.  ft. 

•  In  MrTUolm   crodl.  CM.SV  tI,  fuoUUi;    totidcn  14  T^r.  Bnn.  Ui.  8. 8S. 

•oriboo'oadlrti,  QMa.  6  terri  pcna  fluibu-  Tlnetl,       crguttdui,  1ft  LIr.  ti.  66. 

«l  3. 96.  ▼.  10.  tS.  tar.  Ami.  Apol.  16  Sort.  Aog.  ».  14. 
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a  genius  for  it,  were  sometiines  inatnicted  in  literaiure  and  Um 
liberal  arts;^  some  of  these  were  sold  at  a  great  price  :*  beace 
arose  a  principal  part  of  the  immense  wealth  of  Crassus.^ 

Slaves  employed  to  accompany  boys  to  and  from  school,  were 
called  PADAQooi ;  and  the  part  of  the  house  where  those  young 
slayes  staid  who  were  instracted  in  literaturey*  was  called  pju»a- 
gogium/ 

Slaves  were  promoted  according  to  their  behaviour ;  as,  from 
being  a  drudge  or  mean  slave  in  town,*  to  be  an  overseer  in  the 
country.' 

The  country  farms  of  the  wealthy  Romans  in  later  times  were 
cultivated  chiefly  by  slaves.'  But  there  were  also  free  men  who 
wrought  for  hire  as  among  us.' 

Among  the  Romans,  masters  had  an  absolute  power  over 
their  slaves.  They  might  scourge  or  put  them  to  death  at 
pleasure.^^  This  right  was  exercised  with  so  great  cruelty,  espe- 
cially in  the  corrupt  ages  of  the  republic,  that  laws  were  made 
at  different  times  to  restrain  it  llie  lash  was  the  common 
punishment ;  but  for  certain  crimes  they  used  to  be  branded  in 
the  forehead,  and  sometimes  were  forced  to  carry  a  piece  of 
wood  round  their  necks  wherever  they  went,  which  was  called 
FuacA ;  and  whoever  had  been  subjected  to  this  punishment  was 
ever  afterwards  called  wrcifer.^'  A  slave  that  had  been  often 
beaten,  was  called  mastigia,  or  vrbbero."  A  slave  who  had 
been  branded  was  called  stiomatias,  v.  "icus^  in$criptus,^*  litera- 
tusj^  Slaves  also  by  way  of  punishment  were  often  shut  up  in 
a  work-house,  or  bridewell,^*  where  they  were  obliged  to  turn  a 
mill  for  grinding  corn.^'    Persons  employed  to  apprehend  and 


1  «rtlbas  iagBiiBti,  K- 
bualibua,  t.  bonettit, 
Cle.  H«r.  Bp.  ii.  8. 
7 

a  Plin.  Tfi.  M.  •.  40. ' 
Su.  Ep.C7  Snct.Jal. 
47<  Ck.  Rots*  Cora. 
JO. 

•  Slarm  Men  to  have 
been,  genermlljr,  let  ont 
ander  coatrMts  be> 
tmwi  their  ewner  and 
enplojer;  ^  but  they 
were  tometiiiiee  a11ow> 
ed  to  find  work  for 
Ihenoelve*,  on  eoodt* 
tloA  of  their  brincinf 
ia,  all  or  part  of  u«ir 

Sine,  to  their  nuMter. 
10  oUvA  antunt  of 
Cnnna  teem  to  have 
boon  maaa^ed  in  the 
fornor  way,  and  thia 
will  BOreaatbfaetorilf 
•eeoant  for  his  woalth, 
than  if  we  ooostdar  tt 
to  have  ariaen  from 
rhf  rr  t«b,  aa  BoalioiMd 
in  iho  text,— hia  band 
of  arahitoeta  aad  m*. 
aoM    al«M   caeteded 


flOOr^Bumpleo  of  tbo 
latter  mode  majr  bo 
fevnd  ia  the  eoeks  in 
the  Anlalaria  and 
Paradolna  of  Flamtaa ; 
and  thoto  of  tbo  aaiao 
elaaa  mentioned  by 
Piiny,  xrili.  II.  If  we 
esllaiate  tho  price  of 
laiMmr  by  the  pay  of  a 
fcot  Midiar,  we  find 
that  after  the  reign  of 
Domitiaa  it  aaoanted 
to  li  denariua,  or  9id 
per  day;  of  whidk  ftVK> 
pence  might  remain 
after  atoppagea  ■  thia, 
to  the  pnirehaaor  of  a 
alare  for  £80,  would 

Sield  a  retnra  of  nearly 
0  per  oent  npon  hia 
capital;  and  Cioero 
■oema  to  aay  that  a 

t;ood  workman  might 
a  hia  time  nt  18  aa- 
aaa,  or  lOAeVdayibat 
not  more.  Pnraim  in- 
timataa  that  a  aiavo 
whoae  diuly  hire  a> 
moonted  to  no  mere 
than  S  aoMa,  waa  ae* 


QOonlod  vary  worthleaa 
in  hia  age — See  thia 
anbjoel  treated  more 
fully  in  Blair  on  Ro- 
man SlaToryjji.  IM,  et 
ceq«— Ed.— Plat.  Cras. 

4  litern  aervilea,  Sen. 
Ba.  88. 

5  Piin.  Bp.  tU.  87. 
0  nediaalinua. 

7  ▼ilUcuB,  Hor.  Bp-  i. 

8  P'un.  xviii.  8. 

9  mercenartt,  Cb.  Off 
i.  18.  Cae.  59. 

10  Jar.  Hat.  ri.  819. 

11  Stoeha,  of  rarioua 
kind*,  aad  known  by 
dUTareot  names,  were 
much  aacd  in  pnnish- 
ina  slaves.  One  sort, 
called  iHiaHUa,  mnst 
have  been  very  aevere, 
if  it  resembled  an  in* 
alniment  of  the  aame 
name,  used  for  faaten- 
ing  refractory  eatUe. 
Of  a  similar  deserfp- 
tlon  with  Btodca,  waa 
tho  blook  of  wood  (««^ 
dw),  to  whidi  oSbn- 


dera  were  chained  by 
tho  leg;  and  whkfa 
eoold  Bometlmra  be 
dragged  after  them, 
bat  was  anerally  t«- 
moTabte,  Blair,  p.  106. 
— E0. 

18  Ter.  Adal.  r.  8-  6. 
Pkorm.  iv.  4.  S. 

13  i.  e.  notis  oompaw:- 
taa,  de.  Oft.  li.  7. 

14  Mart.  tIU.  7ft.  9. 

Ifi  PUat.  Gas.  11.8.48. 
i.  o.  litaria  inaertpttta  : 
as,  nma  literata,  Plawi. 
Bad  ii.  5.  21.  enalrn. 
Ins  literataa,  &«•  Id. 
ir.  4. 118 

10  in  ergaatnlo,  t.  fin* 
trino. 

1?  While  thms  raplOT. 
ed  they  were  eenermll.' 
chained,  and  had  a 
wooden  collar  or  board 
(p««ric*f«^,  ranad 
their  necks  to  prevcet 
their  eating  the  grain. 
—Ed.  Phuit.  et  Trr. 
passim,  Sen.  Ben.  ir. 


bring'  back'  slavM  who  fled  from  their  masters  (meiTivi,/ 
were  called  fuoitivabii.' 

When  ikTea  were  beaten,  they  used  to  be  suspended  with  a 
weight  tied  to  their  feet^  that  they  might  not  more  them.^  To 
deter  slaves  from  offending,  a  thong*  or  a  lash  made  of  leather 
was  commonly  hang  on  tlM  staircase ;'  but  this  was  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  younger  slaTes.^ 

SJatos  when  punished  omitally  were  commonly  cmciiied, 
but  this  punishment  was  prohibited  under  Constantino.'  If  a 
master  of  a  family  was  slain  at  his  own  house,  and  the  murder 
not  disoorered,  all  his  domestic  slaves  were  liable  to  be  put  to 
death.  Uenoe  we  find  no  less  than  44)0  in  one  fiunily  punished 
on  this  account ^^ 

Slaves  were  not  esteemed  as  personi^  but  as  things^  and  might 
be  transferred  from  oue  owner  to  another,  like  any  other  effeds. 
Slaves  could  not  appear  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice,^^  nor 
make  a  will,  nor  inherit  anv  thing  ;^*  but  gentle  masters  allowed 
them  to  make  a  kind  of  will  f^  nor  could  daves  serve  as  soldiery 
unless  first  made  free,^*  except  in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  when, 
aiUx  the  battle  of  Cannae,  8000  slaves  were  armed  without  being 
freed.^*  These  were  called  voloksb,  because  they  enlisted  vo* 
luntarily ;  and  afterwards  obtained  their  freedom  for  their  bra 
very."* 

Slaves  bad  a  certain  allowance  granted  them  for  their  suste- 
nance," commonly  four  or  five  pecks  ^  of  grain  a  month,  and 
five  denarii,  which  was  called  their  mbnstruuii.^  They  like- 
wise had  a  daily  allowanoe  ;^  and  what  they  spared  of  this^  or 
procnred  by  any  other  means  with  their  master's  consent^  was 
called  their  pbguliuh.  This  money,  with  their  master's  per- 
mission, they  laid  out  at  interest^  or  purchased  with  it  a  slave 
for  themselves,  from  whose  labours  they  might  make  profit 
Such  a  slave  was  called  9ervi  vicarius,'^  and  constituted  part  of 
the  pecttlittm,  with  which  also  slaves  sometimes  purchased  their 
freedom.  Cicero  says,  that  sober  and  industrious  slaves,  at 
least  such  as  became  slaves  from  being  captives  in  war,  seldom 
remained  in  servitude  above  six  years."    At  certain  times  slaves 

1  fc«rik«r«,  T«r.  Hea.      Klh  li.  FUL  it  9.  «e  rafrr  to  Blair's  •»•    IB  quui  iMlaaMaU  U- 
iT.2.tf                           SJbt.    Ti.    U9.   Ofl.      MlUai  work  aa  Bo-      cw*.  PUn.  Ep.  vUL  1^ 

2  Qc  Fan.  T.  9.  V«rr.  r.  8.  St,  Are.  naa     tUrtrr,     from    14  U.  z.  90.  Hmr,  Virg. 
S  Flor.  QL  19.                  9  hUa  ia  th«  MBptra,     wliieh   iMat    of   oar     iBo.  l>.  547. 
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K,  *«._Aal.  It.  4.  IS.     ployad,  aaMf  statbar     bsTe  bem  drawn ;  tba    W  Fast.  Lhr.  sslr.  IC 


Ttr*     FkORB.     i.     4.  Darbaroaa    aaaaa   ot  iaqaiaitiTa  raad«r  will  17 

43.  aatiifjlaf  the  eriml*  tb«ra  find  tbat  Uttla  18  modiL 

•  babana.  m1    attdc^Blair,   p^  naw  eitbar  ia  tba  in*  19  Donat.  Ten  Phorak 

6  ia   aeaUa,  Bar.  Ea^  dO,  aad  sota  19<-Por  atrttment  or  lactbod  of  1. 1.9.8«a.  Bb.80. 

it.  8. 19.  •  fall  dataU  of  ibe  ra-  tortiua  baa  baaa  is-  90  diariaa,  Hor.  Bp.  L 


7  Sebd.     ibid.    im»-      rlow  aodaa  of  paa-      veatad    hj    tba   «»•      14. 40. 

babna  toI  fera-      iMag  alaTaa,  aad  ia-      deraa,— Ko.  81  Mor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  791 


la   plactcbaalar,  Uk^.      atroacoM  of  tortara    10  Tae  Ann.  lAr  43  Cic  Vcr.  i.  M.  Plaak 

D.  u  83.  da  BC  Stka.      aaad    far    citraetiiiR    11  Tar.  Phona.u.fiS.         Asin.  y.  4.  S7.  Mart. 


^atf  Wen  ja4a  ia  aea.      avidanea  Itmb  tbaa,    IS  Plin.  Bp.  rili.  IS.  ir.      iL  18.  7. 
fiawiUlatait.aaCic.      aiMBg    Ilia  RaM«m      lU  Si  PhiL  tiN.  11. 


uere  obliged  Co  make  prvaenti  to  theii  masten  out  of  di«ir  poor 
Buvings.'  There  was  Mmelimei  an  agreement  between  llie 
master  and  the  slave,  that  when  the  bUtc  should  pay  a  ceituD 
■um,  the  master  ahaald  ba  obliged  to  give  him  his  lilierty.' 

AlthoDf^h  the  state  of  ilsTes  in  point  of  right  was  the  tainf^ 
yet  iJieir  condition  in  familiM  itm  very  diflerent,  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  their  aasten  and  their  diffcrent  employmenta. 
Some  were  treated  with  indulgence;  some  served  in  chains,  u 
ianitora  and  door-keepera ;'  others  were  confined  in  work- 
boiuet  below  ground.* 

At  certain  limes  slaves  were  allowed  the  greatest  freedom  ; 
<a  at  the  feast  of  f^atum,  in  the  month  of  December,*  when  they 
were  served  at  table  by  their  moslen,"  and  on  the  Ideif  of  An- 
gust.' 

The  number  of  alavea  in  Rome  and  throng  Italy  waa  im- 
menio.'  t^nnie  rich  individuals  ore  said  to  have  had  several 
thousands.'     Wars  were  sometimes  excited  by  an  insurractkiD 

There  were  also  puhllc slaves,  who  were  used  for  variouspab> 
lie  services,"  and  especially  to  attend  on  the  magistrates.  ImIi 
condition  was  much  more  tolerable  than  that  of  private  slftveii 
They  had  jearly  allowances  "  granted  them  by  the  public'* 

There  were  also  persona  attached  to  the  soil  j"  couceming  Um 
state  of  whom  writers  are  not  agreed.'* 

Slaves  anciently  bore  the  prienomen  of  their  matter;  tbna, 
Alarcipores,  Lucipores,  Publrpores."  Afterward*  they  ^  va- 
rious names,  either  from  their  country,  or  from  other  drcum- 
stanCfls  ;  as,  Syma,  Darus,  Geta,  Panneno,&c.  in  comic  writen; 
Tin^  Laurea,  Uionysia<i,  &c  in  Cioero.     hut  slaves  are  usually 


Lu  la-    It  c.i'ii  HuiL  L«>L 
d  iba     Pi1>ulp_il,lH.g<la: 


whAtn. 
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distingniflbed  in  the  cUmbics  by  their  different  enployneBtt ;  as, 
Medici,  Qiimri^,  Fedagogi,  GrammaUciy  ScribsB,  Fabric  Goqui, 
&a 

Slaves  were  anciently  freed  by  three  ways,  censu^  vmdicta^  ei 
teslamentiK} 

1.  Per  cKmuH,  when  a  aUve^  with  his  master^s  knowledge, 
or  by  his  order,  got  his  name  inserted  in  the  censor's  rolL' 

2.  Per  TwmcTAM,  when  a  master,  going  with  his  slave  in  hu 
hand  to  the  praetor  or  consnl,  and  in  the  nroTinoes,  to  the  pro- 
consul or  propraetor,  said,  *'  1  desire  that  this  man  be  finee  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Bomans  ;*''  and  the  praetor,  if  he 
approved,  patting  a  rod  on  the  head  of  the  slave,*  pronounced, 
*  I  say  that  this  man  is  free  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans.*' 
WhMWipon  the  lictor  or  the  master  turning  him  round  in  a 
cirde,  (which  was  called  nuiTieo,)^  and  giving  him  a  blow  on 
the  cheek,*  let  him  go,*  signifying  that  leave  was  granted  him 
to  go  where  he  pleased.  The  rod  with  which  the  slave  was 
struck,  was  called  vikoicta,  as  some  think,  from  Vindicios  or 
Vindex,  a  slave  of  the  Vltellii,  who  informed  the  senate  concern- 
ing the  conspiracT  of  the  sons  of  Bratus  and  others,  to  restore 
the  Tarquins,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  first  freed  in  this 


3.  Per  TBSTAifBiiTUM,  when  a  master  gives  bis  slaves  their 
liberty  by  his  wilL  If  this  was  done  in  express  words,'  as,  for 
example,  davos  saavus  mbvs  liber  bsto,  such  freedmen  were 
caUea  OECiNi  or  Charoiut<By  because  they  had  no  patron  but  in 
the  infernal  regions.  In  allusion  to  wliich,  those  unworthy  per- 
sons who  got  admission  into  the  senate  after  the  death  of  Caraar, 
were  by  the  vulgar  called  sbnatorss  obcimi.^^  But  if  the  testator 
signified  his  desire  by  way  of  reciuest,  thus,^^  rogo  hkrkdbm 
MKUM,  UT  DAVUH  MAKuiuTTAT ;  tho  heir  ^  retained  the  rights  of 
patronage.^ 

Liberty  procured  in  any  of  these  methods  was  called  justa  li- 

BSRTAS. 

In  latter  times  slaves  used  to  be  freed  by  various  other  me- 
thods :  by  letter  \^*  among  friends,^'  if  before  five  witnesses  a 
master  ordered  his  slave  to  be  free ;  or  by  table,^^  if  a  master  bid 


1  Ck.  TofiS.se«10. 
t  Cic.  C«c.  34.  •.  »• 

I  li«iie  lioaiinen    liba- 
nm  tne  toJo  man  t«I 
Jmra  QabitSum. 
Hot.  Sat.  U.  7. 76. 

9  Pfera.  Sat.  T.  7». 

6ate^  Uid.  IK.  4. 
vb*ao0,  nalto  naJMia 
afaipii  aMcun  TeiMaat, 
Obartjr  U  aald,  &c. 
Pb«dr.&.5.a. 

7  e  aaaa  enlttabtl. 

e  Ur.  IW  ».  «k#ara 
alaa  parStapa  TtaAcara 
M  BiMrtitteaf  Ca  Area  ; 


amllcr,  modo  qoan 
^adkta  redenlt,  a 
wonaa  ktalr  fnMd, 
Or.  A.  la.  615. 

9  rarbii  dbactia. 

16  Snet.  Aag.  85. 

11  rarbis  oracatiria. 

IS  kmva  Moelarioa. 

18  A  naitar  aiight,  bf 
taataatanL  iattTa  frae- 
dpM  to  Ua  alave,  in 
any  ena  of  tkraa  wava : 
£rcetif,  lat,  bf  oraar- 
iag  that  ha  ahofUd  ba 
ftae;  or,  Sadly,  by 
txMng  iha  hair 


to  nannmit  bin;  or 
iBdirecdy, 3dly,  by/. 
dikommtti.  or  Bln]^a 
raqoeat,  addrtatad  to 
tbe  hair,  that  ha  woold 
emsncipata  the  alara. 
The  tvo  flrat  modea 
were  alwaya  lodefe*- 
aibla  by  tbahair;  tba 
laat.  It  wa«  ftnr  somm 
time  thottcht  optional 
to  him  to  fulfil  or  not; 
bat  baqaattf  of  this 
natttra  were  put  on  a 
leval  with  direct  Icga- 
elc»,  beCara  ikatina  of 


th«  yonncer  PIlav*  A 
•lara,  witheat  Mlag 
made  fraa  In  eipraaa 
termi,  cot  liberty  and 
eititenahin,  If  he,  hf 
order  or  either  the 
teitator  or  the  bair 
auended  Ua  aaater* 
fanaral,  waarlna  the 
fUtut,  or  fanned  bb 
eorpae  on  the  Urr^~- 
Blalr,  p.  165.-.^D. 

II  per  apiatoUai. 

15  inter  amieoa. 

IC  par 
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a  slare  eat  at  his  table  ;^  for  it  was  thougrht  disgraceful  to  eat 
with  slaves  or  mean  persons,  and  benches  '  were  assigned  them, 
not  couches.  Hence  imi  9ub9eUii  vir,  a  person  of  the  lowest 
rank.'  There  were  many  other  methods  of  freeing  slavei^  but 
these  did  not  confer  complete  freedom.^  They  only  dischaiged 
them  from  8er?itude,  but  did  not  entitle  them  to  the  pririleges 
of  citizens ;  unless  afterwards  the  yindicta  was  supeiwlded,  in 
presence  of  a  magistrate.^ 

Anciently  the  condition  of  all  freed  slares  was  the  same: 
they  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  their  liberty ,  accord* 
ing  to  the  institution  of  Servins  TuUius.'  They  were,  howoTer, 
dbtribnted  among  the  four  city  tribes  as  being  more  ignoble.' 
But  afterwards,  when  many  worthless  and  profligate  persons,  be- 
ing freed  by  their  masters,  thus  invaded  the  rights  of  citixens, 
various  laws  were  made  to  check  the  license  of  manumitting 
slares.  No  master  was  allowed  to  fr^e,  by  his  will,  above  a 
certain  number,  in  proportion  to  the  number  he  had ;  but  not 
above  100,  if  he  had  even  30,000,  which  number,  some  indi- 
viduals are  said  to  have  possessed.^  Hence  Seneca  speaks  of 
vaUa  spatia  ierrarum  per  vinctos  coUnda  ;  et  familia  beUicosis 
nationiinu  major^  and  Pliny,  of  legions  of  slaves,  so  that  tlie 
master  needed  a  person  to  tell  him  their  names.^^  Augustus 
ordained  by  a  law  called  Mlia  Sentia^  that  no  slave  who  had 
ever  for  the  sake  of  a  crime  been  bound,  publicly  whipc^  tor* 
tured,  or  branded  in  the  face,  although  freed  by  his  master, 
should  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  should  always  remain 
in  the  state  of  the  dediiitii,  who  were  indeed  free,  but  could  not 
aspire  to  the  advsfntages  of  Roman  citizens.^^  The  reason  of 
this  law  may  be  gathered  from  Diony.  iv.  24. 

Afterwards  by  the  law  called  Junta  Norbana,  because  it  was 


I  PHa.  Ep.  TiJ.  Ifl. 
t  fubMllia. 

a  piut  Stick.  HI.  4.  as. 

4  Bj  Ik*  master  dc- 
•ignedl^  caUlsr  the 
■Utb  Ilia  »oa ;  uU,  it 
wma  Mmetinet  at- 
fBfld.  criaocd  Ui«  ma^ 
t«r*t  intoatioK  tn  adopt 
the  iUre,  after  aach  a 
step  bccaoa*  praotica- 
bl« ;  bat  waa  mora  pro* 
perlf  intorprated,  to 
iBMa  nothiog  furlhar 
than  a  wiah  to  •man* 
dpato  s>-act«i*l  adop* 
tioa  of  ooa'a  aUro, 
too,  mada  him  a  free- 
nan.  A  DaBter,opea- 
1/ deatroying,  or  aw* 
roodoring  to  a  alara, 
thotitlo-doMlbywIileh 
the  latter  waa  held  in 
propert  J,  aanallod  Ma 
own  rifht,  and  aat  tha 
orhar  free  htmrt 
giTOB  t«  a  alave  to 


aubaeribe  hia  name  aa 
wititeM  to  any  »ol«ma 
deed  of  hia  neater, 
bad  the  effect  of  emaa- 
ripetioa.  Attirinc  a 
•Iato  in  the  necoJiar 
liuignia  of  a  ireenaii, 
BO  aa  to  erade  a  tax, 
put  an  end  to  hia  acr- 
Titnda.  llie  nomiaa* 
tioa  of  a  alare  aa  one'a 
heir,  or  aa  tutor  to 
one'a  childrea,  thoogh 
without  a  aeparate  bc- 
quect  nf  freedom,  waa 
aaflieieat  to  infer  hia 
releaee  from  bondage. 
On  the  death  o(  a  maa> 
ter  who  had  maintain* 
ad  hi^  ilaTO-girl  aa  a 
oonoubtna,  the  and  her 
children  got  free,  by 
law,  tn  apite  of  any 
thing  to  the  contrary, 
ceaUinad  la  the  trui 
of  the  deceaeed.  A 
bmab  alarc,  BMnying 


a  free  penoa,  with 
cenaenf  of  her  maater, 
who  gave  her  a  dow« 
ry,  waa  forthwith 
deemed  a  freedwoman. 
The  alare  who  ^cc^ 
T«red  the  murderer  of 
hia  master  waa  de* 
ciared  free  by  the  pn»* 
tor,  and  waa  aubieet  to 
no  patron.  Becoming 
a  cwceH&in'it*,  or  do* 
nectie  of  the  emp^ 
roi'a  bad-chamber,  if 
with  his  aiaater'a  con* 
aent,  gare  freedom  to 
a  slave.  If  we  may 
admit  the  authority  of 
Rorus'sMiliUryCode, 
a  slsTa,  taken  by  tfaa 
enemy,  and  returning 
aeTerely  wounded,  waa 
to  be  ioatantlT  deelar* 
ed  free;  ana,  if  be 
bora  no  soars,  waa  to 
be  given  back  to  hia 
forawr  owner  for  flvt 


yean,  npon  tha  anpi- 
ration  of  which,  hm 
waa  to  obiaia  ttbartr. 
Slavea  antering  tha 
Chriadaa  charrh  with 
their  nasters'  appro- 
bation, enjoyed  the  ba> 
aeBta  of  treedain  aa 
long  aa  they  remained 
in  the  saerad  profee* 
aion;  and  those  ea> 
listing  thamsalves  ia 
the  armr,  had  a  oor^ 
lespondiog-ndTantagaw 
Blair,  p.  JM—IGST— 
Ed. 

5  Plin.  Ep.  Tii.  18.  at. 

6  Cle.  Balb.  9.  Diony. 
It.  S,  23. 

7  Liv.  Kp.  u. 

8  Atheik  Deipaoaepha 
Tito. 

9  Boa.  rili.  10. 

10  aomenelator,  axxtt. 
L  a.  A.  ao  Potroniiia 
Arbiter,  87. 117. 

11  Saab  Aug.  40, 


•LAvn. 
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in  the  consulship  of  L.  JiLnins  Norbanos,  A.  U.  771, 
ihone  freed  per  epistolam^  inter  amicot,  or  by  the  other  less  so- 
lemn methods,  did  not  obtain  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens^  but 
of  the  Latins  who  were  transplanted  into  colonies.  Henoe  they 
were  called  latmi  juiciani,  or  simply  latini.^ 

Slares  when  made  free  nsed  to  shave  their  heads  in  the  tem- 

?le  of  Feronia,  and  received  a  cap  or  hat,  as  a  badge  of  liberty.' 
*hey  also  were  presented  with  a  white  robe  and  a  ring  by  their 
master.  They  then  assumed  a  praenomen,  and  prefixed  the 
name  of  their  patron  to  their  own.  Thus,  Marcus  TuUius  Tiro, 
the  fireedman  of  Cicero.  In  allusion  to  which,  Persius  says, 
verierit  kunc  daminus ;  momento  turbinis  exit  marcvs  DamaJ^ 
Hence,  tanquam  habeoM  tria  nomtna^  for  ianquam  liber  $i^*  So 
foreipiers^  when  admitted  into  the  freedom  of  the  city,  assumed 
the  name  of  that  person  by  whose  favour  they  obtained  it' 

Patrons  retained  various  rights  over  their  freedmen.  If  the 
patron  viras  reduced  to  poverty,  the  freedman  was  bound,  in  the 
Kune  manner  as  a  son,  to  support  him,  according  to  his  abilities. 
And  if  a  patron  failed  to  support  his  freedman  when  poor,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  rights  of  patronage. 

If  a  freedman  died  intestate,  without  heirs,  the  patron  suc- 
ceeded to  his  effects. 

Thoee  freedmen  who  proved  ungrateful  to  their  patrons  were 
condemned  to  the  mines ;'  and  the  emperor  Claudius,  by  a  law, 
reduced  them  to  their  former  slavery.^ 


I^^BCSnC  SLAVES. 

TIUI 


jl! 
Viltiek,wi*«r4A 
"nliTillirai.  aider  Btowai4,  &e. 
A|p4e»U,  CMllirator  or  •grical- 

taral  bkowcr. 
r.M«r,dI«». 
SvTilor   rml   Sartor,  1i««r   or 

feLWTOwer. 
OeatM,  ditto,  fitto,  or  tloA- 


Aralor,  piowgh«m  Or  HIW. 
Jaguiao,  ditto,  or  os-4ri«er. 
MMoor,  i««fl«r. 
MoGior,  mUW  or  grinder. 


VUlor, 

ViadnoUtor    vol    Yladmhor, 


oToBvo 


OCTitar, 
CapaUtar, 

(par  oil). 


OCCUPATIONS    OF   SLAVES. 

PkUtor.  prajtor. 
Froadatar,  leaC^tripn^. 
r     VaaiMctor      vol 

nowar  or  hmy-mttBr. 
Sarraa  ab   bortoraa   ailtara, 

gaidaaar. 
Horlataaui.  ditto. 
Olitor,   hfrb-oiaa   or    kiteken. 

gardoaor. 
Topiariaa,  iMdgo  and  trot  clip- 

mr, 
Vuidiarioa,    lawn    (or 

walk)  hat  par. 
Salluariua,      foretter, 

parkfkaapor  or  raagar. 
Salictariaa,    koeper    of 

groanda. 
Laparina,  woIf-kQlor. 
Paator.  kordamaa  o(  any 

acriptioo. 
Oriiio  rel  OpUlo,  ■bapherd^ 
Virriaarnia,  wothcr*bard. 
loaaor  oriaa^  ahMp-abaarar. 
Caprarlaa,  goaubaro. 


8 


grtu 
ratbor 


oaiar< 


da. 


Paaorf    prnfaataa  rel   Pecoria 

raaglatar,  cbief  hardjman. 
CoatM  arnauti  t«1  Faktor  ar* 

fflOPtoram,  nrat-hard. 
Saperiumaaiarint,     kaaper    a/ 

working  catUa. 
Bubaicua  vol  Bubaaqva,  OK'dri 

v«r  or  hordaaiaa. 
Poiculator      vel       Porcartoa 

■vina-hard. 
Sobulctti,  kard  (or  yoeng  piga. 
Oragariaa,  b»raa-hard. 

II^BUSTIC,  OR  URBAN 
SLAVES, 

(Aoeortog  to  Circaautaaaeo.; 

Vaaator,  baatar. 

Vastigator,     ganio     fiatar    oa 

traekar,  aoinatiaMa  ol  boaa. 
LMlagator.  ditto,  or  twU  tettac 

■omatuaea  of  beoa. 
Alator,  gano.driTor  or  fbaaor. 
Aacapt,  fovlar. 


I  PUa.Ep.a.  103, 
tBarv.Vlrc.JBa.TSt. 
MUUfr.  «iT.4i.bnM8o 

can.larad  ^ 

Uv.  ibid: 
I  yawpMa  Ma 

hia  raaad;  fai 
•fbkba- 


ing  wbiriad  rooad  (M. 
in  eoa  tora  of  a  tup), 
ba  iMoaa  forth  ManMU 
Daaa— S*t.  v.  77. 

4  Jmt.  t.  MU. 

f  Ci(.Paai.xUUU,M. 

6  ad  laatnaiaa. 

T  in  aerritntm  ravou- 
Tit,  Saat.  Cl»d.  xa. 


Itbrrtum,  <)ui  prob«t«a 
fu«rU  patrono  dcla* 
torea  aainmlaiaae,  qai 
da  atatn  ^jua  facerent 
ti  quaiationaai,  aarvvai 
patrani  aaao  jnaaiL  L* 
9.  IMg.  de  jara  Patron. 
8  tka  following  e«l«> 
kfra  of  lUvoa  dWid* 


ad  aceerdiag  le  tholf 
oconpattoni, la  axtracU 
ad  from  Blalr*a  vahi. 
abla  work  on  tka 
"  SUto  of  ^ilaTerv 
ainongit  tha  Romaaai" 
Bdia.  1883.— Bd. 
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RIGHTS  OF  ROMAN  CITIZENS, 

AMD  OF  THB  DIFVCRBNT  mHABITANTS  OF  THB  ROMAN  KHFIBF. 

Wrilb  Rome  was  bat  small  and  thinly  inhabited,  whoever  fixed 
their  abode  in  the  city  or  Roman  territory,  obtained  the  rights 
of  dtisens. 


flMatM*  wl  FUeatai  ■mpMl' 

tM,  lalMnUB,  tkM  «&tte. 
AglUtur,  drlfw,  o(  T«rl«i«  d«- 


l^gMtaloa   ral  Brga*tul«rtiu, 
work>k(MM  ■! 


r,ditt^ 
Lovuioi,  MO«r|w. 


r. 


.orkUn 
GaUiBafioa,    bra    or    poaltry 

AvWiH,  avlwy  kMpcr. 
Ouatar  rd  hstor  MBtnoB,  lus 
fte.  k««per  or  ftedor 


of  noM,  tkraahoi,  in. 
bUbrioo  ^    '  - 


Tol  FutOTf  kltd  bl* 


MaaoutMlu  vol  Donttor  «». 

or  or  broohar  of  wUd  muioU. 
Vrtorhit,  boonrard. 
Adawrlvoi  an  koopor  or  drlvor. 
Motto,  molatror. 
Caaroeaiiaat  walo.dritor. 
Baataraorioa,  drfvor  of  kooter* 

aa,  (a  aort  of  aar.) 
Ohiariaa,  ditto  of  dslut,  (a 

aoit  of  gig.) 

Bqolaio  Tol  Boalttaa,  B^aoram 
■agialar  toi  eaallM,  Agaao 
Tol  Strator,  ' 


SarvoB  a  ewm  casta,  dog  ar 

Bolkaopar. 
Amacioa,  wator  maaagar. 
Mlalalv  iMrtaaw,  Iboatain  loaB. 
Sonnu  mi  oumbot  atarqailiaia 

•I  latnaaa,  acavangar  or  ■»• 


IlL—miBAN  SLAWS. 
I^HOVNMOLD  UATSS. 

Gonna,  oooh* 
Ara^liMgiraa,  eblof  ditiok 
Palaioatanoa,  poctago>aukar. 
SalawDtarlaa,  pleklar. 
OArlao,  paatrf  ( 


PUcoatama,  eakt>bafc«r. 
'TolPiaaor.hakn-. 
I  ditto. 


naaartaa,  ito  boy 
loearla,  Aro  girL 


,  atoto  bet  par. 

AMolaHa,  taialo  ditto. 


Mooaa  prapoaltoa,  tablo  atow> 

aid* 
Obaooator,  ordorer  ofbill  of  fvr. 
Sorvoa  trielliiiaria  vol  Sonroi 

triflliaiarioa,  banqaoCuig-room 

alavoa. 
TrioliMarebo    vol    AjokltriaU- 

aloi,  eblof  of  ditto. 


Monne  dotoraor,  tablowiacr^ 
"'         r,  arraagor  of  diaaoa 


ntal  eooftctkmar. 
Galalor  Tel  laTitalor,  larllar. 
Vocalor,  ditto,  or  anniiooor,  or 

aaaooBeer. 
lafcrlor,  aarrar. 
Onatator  rrl  Pragaatalar,  taatar. 
BoiHor,  Tal  Garplor,  ral  Cboir^ 

DoaMmtar,  oarrtr. 
DIribltar,  diitribntor. 
NInbtratar.  Mrvar  or  wiAar. 
Mialaler,  ditto,  (or  aanraot  ge- 

■oraUj.) 


PooiUalor,  oap-DOM 

Sorra  ad  eyataoi,  fbaiala  ditto. 

DiatarkiB  vol  Zaatariaa,  ottoa- 

dant  at  aMata. 
Cottaa,  walebBaa. 
OatiacfBa  vol  Janitor,  poriar  or 

door^hoopar. 
Oatiari*  vdJaaitiix,  fenalo  do. 
Volariaa,   oaitala  or  baaging* 

Atriaaab    vol    Atrariaa,    ball. 

baa  par,  or  ball  olavo  gaaonllp. 
iBditaaa,* 
Soopariaa,  i 
Madtaatlana,   ditto^  or  dradgo 

gcnorallf. 
SapaUaotaeariaa   vol  Sornia  a 

aopalioeUli,  foraitaro-koopar. 
Cafiatbiariua  vol  Sarvna  a  Co* 

riatbii,  koapar  of  braaaa  v»> 

BO*,die* 
Argonto  pngpoaltaa,  ailvar>plata 

kaopor* 
Aoro    prapoaitoa,   gold  •  plato 

koopor. 

a.— KRS0X4L  ATTBNDANTB. 

Cobiealarlaa,  Itadchambar  alavo, 

valotdodianbro. 
Silratiariaa,  ailaooe  koopor   or 

baabar. 
Scrv.  ad  aaaiaaai,  alaop>WBfecbor 
lootU  adfliatar,  ditto. 


agar. 
Fomacatar.  batl^lbraaico  bcator. 


or  koopor. 
Uaetor,  aaolater. 


Uactrix,  fkmala  ditto. 
AllpUoa    val  Alipitarin*,   bair 


Timktrix,  bndo  ditto. 
Oraator,  adoraor  or  balii^raaaar. 
Omatrlx,  fenala  ditto. 
Unutrls  a  tatnlo,  fcaala  hair- 

draaoor  ia  tbo  tatabu  (kahioo. 
Ofoatilx  aarieala  vol  ab  wfV 

oala,  oai^ring  wamaa. 
Cbeniiaa,  bainoarior. 
Ciaifloi  ditto,  or  powdoior. 
Coaaota,    toilet    alavi^   either 

auioar  bawlo. 


Voatilar,  draaaar. 
Sorraa  a  voata  val 


Vaoliariaa. 


Voatiarla.  fbmale  ditto. 
VoatlpUDa,lhau] 
Vaati^ioaa,  draaa 


Vaatiapiea,  Ikatala  Atto. 
Capaariao,  piaaa  or  obaat  keeper. 
Paar  a  aualla,  pot  da  obanbra 

boy. 
Sanaa    otI   aindabat   baiaa. 

boar>caUer. 
Moaltor,  raaimibraMoar. 
Fartor,  dltUi»  or  proaiptar. 
If  oaionolator,  naaor. 
Aoaoela,  fcUowar  or  attoadaat. 
Qroampea      vol     Pediaai^iwa, 

Poor  a  padlbaa  val  ad  padaa, 

foot-bo7  or  attandaat. 
Padiiaaoaa,  Ibaude  attendaat. 
Aateaaibab,  barbiagar  or  na. 

aiag  feotaiaa. 

Aocaraitar,  aaaoaacar    of   bia 
Advofoitar,  attoadaat  abroad. 


ar  cbaaaoor. 
Lampadopbonia,  laaip  or 

tera4Marar. 
TWicor,  tarab-baarar. 
Laettaariaa,  Itttar^narer. 
Catbodrarioa    val    Gathadrali- 

chu,  oathadnor  alair-haarar, 
Portllor    aalla    vol    Ooataior, 

cbalraiaa  ar  m  ' 
Gnraor,  ranoor. 

Viator,  ditto,  or  i „__. 

TabaUio  vol  Tabellarioa,  lotlar. 


Salatiger     vol    Salal 


Toaaer, 


Sonraa  qol  naacaa  Aigaral,  ST' 

FlabeUilHr,  faa-bcaror. 
FlaboUlgwa,  liNBale  ditto. 
UatbroUllkr.  aaibnlU  a 
aol-boarar. 

UBbremfcra,  ImmIo  ditto. 
SandaHgar  vol  SaadaHgaw 

aaadal-baarv. 
Baadaligefvla  vol  Aaeilb  a 

daHo,  fiiBala  ditto. 
Aaaloata,  pjfhar  ap. 


RtOHTB  OP  cirmirt. 
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To  increoie  the  namber  of  citisem,  Hoinnlw  opened  an 
asylum  or  sanctuary  lor  furtive  slares,  insolvent  debtorSy  and 
malefaetort,  whiter  great  numben  flocked  from  the  neighbour- 
ing  states,  because  no  one  could  be  taken  firom  thence  to  pan« 
isfanient  Even  Yanqnished  enemies  were  tnnsplanted  to  Rome, 
and  became  citizens.  In  this  manner  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was  granted  by  Romulus  to  the  Cosninenses,  Camerini,  Anfeem- 


s.— nrpBB  SBKT&im. 


▲elar.  maaagtr  or  •^kMBme  d*- 

dhma^  ccacnllf. 
Adiatar,  aMMUat  to  ■etor. 
GmnwDk  nl    Major    donot. 


TabakriM  val  Cdenlator  tcI 
WBMnrMJM,  aaconataat* 

Raiiacaatar,  ditto,  or  rather  a» 
dkor. 

Oiapaaaatar  vel  Fraragator  trI 
A  rcariaa.  Ismpw  of  koaacfaold 


I  atorai. 
TiKaaaartas,  acora  or  taUj  ■■«•• 

ler,  or  tdbaa  or  ciiaak  Ukar. 
Procoralar,  parrtjor  or  tapar- 


Serraa  valetadSaama  rel  ab  •- 
gria,  boapltal  attaadant. 

4.>)rUSSSRT  SLkTBt.  AMD 
ATTBHIMirTS  OV  TOUTS. 


Natrttar  vol  Ratcielaa, 


5otruL,  aaraoL^ 
B^^alaa  val 

carrier. 
Carala,  kanla  Olla  or 


CaaarfaH,  reekflr  or  eradia  bajr. 
Caaaria,  fnaale  rocker  or  ora> 
dtegirl. 


val  Maigiater,  taaefcer. 
,  dIUo  erigliialif  at- 
aa    Toang    panona 
geinif  to  ackeaL 
Capaanac,  saiekel  carriar. 

Sv—nATXa  OF  hVXVKT. 

krrx 


Litararjr  Slavaa. 

BhiUMrtkaritrelabibli. 
athaca,  libiariaa. 


lactria,  CeouJa  Acta. 
Aaagaaalea,  reader  or  laaa  af 

lowaiag  in  Taiioaa  braackaa. 
BacUalor,  nadar  aload  or  raeilar 
Moawriata,  rcdtar  of  Homer'a 

warka* 
Areufaigaa  val  Fabalator,  atary 

teller. 
A  ctaartaa,  jflaniB]>kacper. 
AaaaaenaM  rri  Serraa  a  auao, 

atuctaiy,  clartL,  or 

au. 


andBaffoomiL 

Maria,  foal  or  Uiot 
Fauiaa,  idiot. 
Fctaa,  fmaala  ditto. 
Vasaa  val  Pluiilio,  dwa.tC. 


N  aaa,  ftnula  ditto. 
Heiaapbrodltaa,  kanaapkioditc 
Aaeaa  vel  Pol/pkagua,  glotioa. 
Spado  Tel  Battackaa,  aaoaak. 
Soarra,  bulTnoa. 
Ludio,  ditto, 
OaliciM  Tel   Delieia,    darliag, 
Boart  prattling  boy. 

Artiaana. 

Laalpoadta,  fcaula  iraol  waigb. 

ar. 
Laaia,  feaale  wool  draaeer. 
JUaai&ea,  faaude  do.  or  apiaaar. 
Qaastliarla,  feaiala  apianer. 
Taator,  weaver. 
Textrls,  fanala  ditto. 
Liatao,  liaaa  wesTor  or  UcaehK' 
Vnlbi.  faller. 
i^jgia,  eaibraiderv. 
itetor,  aheaaiakar  or  aewer  ga. 

aarally. 
Cardo,  cobbler. 
Veetifleoa,  dreeemahar. 
VaatiAea,  faaiala  ditto. 
Sartor,  lailar. 
Sartriz,  faoule  dittai. 
Sarnaatar,  aieodar  or  palohar. 
Saicinatrix,  fenala  ditto. 
Fenarioa,  aaaiih. 
Tlgoariaa,  carpenter. 
Fabar  aarpoataiiais  cirtirrigfal. 
Doliarioa  Tel   Scrrna    dollaria, 

eoeper. 
UaralHa,  porter  or  carrier. 
Aquariaa   Tel   Aipunoiaa    Tel 

Boeeario,  waler  earriar. 
PelUaetor,  aaolater  of  the  dead. 
SuacoUtorral  VraaiUovel  Lee> 

tiearina,  bearer  or  the  bier. 
Uator,  baraegr  oCtba  dead. 


iaqoaMrn.T  MrArracBBO 
T«  BOvaaiioiA 
ScieatiAe  SlaToa  Mid  Artkla. 

Medicaa,  phyaiclan  ar  medical 

BMn  gennally. 
Madiraj  Ibaiale  phyalciaa  or  ma- 

dioal  atteadaat 
Obetatrix  toI  Optetrts,  midir  if*. 
CUnleaa,  phyaidan   or   cUnicai 

aargeoB. 
Chirareua,  aaraeoa. 
Oeulariaa  toI  ab  ocnlla,  oealiat. 
latraiiptea,  beater  by  obtoicat 

and  friction. 
AUptea  v«l  Alipla,  rabber  with 

ointmen'^ 
Ttaetator,  aliaaipoeer.  ? 
Traetatrix,  feaule  ditto. 
M a^ma  pner,  aiagieian  or  di- 

Tinar. 
OtaamaUene,  craaiaariaa. 
Uttarataa  eel  Litteralor,  ditto. 
Antiqaariaa,  anti^iuary. 
NoUriaaf  abart-baad 

D 


Na«aria,  feaala  ttto. 
Scriptor  Tat  Mcriba,  writer,  ekrk, 

or  peaawa. 
Idbrarina,  boek  writar  or  traa. 

acriber. 
Libraria,  ftmir  ditto. 
Qlutinator,  gUer  or  paater  of 

paoyrua,  tie. 
Pumieator,  poliaber  with  ponlee 

•tone. 
Malleatcr,  banuaerar  or  baoler. 
Ornator,  oruaneater. 
Miaieolaior  Tel  lUoBlaator,  Ukl< 

mlaatar. 
Pkcior,  pelater. 

Cclator,  eagraTor  or  emboeeer. 
Argentarina,  ■UraraBitfa. 
Vaaaatariaa,  Teaael  oiaker. 
Faiier  a  Coriatbia,  worker  in 

braaa. 
Fignltts,  potter  or  tile  bamar 
Arabiteetae,  arekilect. 
Siroetor,  baikier. 
HIatrio,  player. 
CcaMdaa,  aitta,  or  cawed taa. 
MimnaL  mime. 
Mlau,  ftowle  ditto. 
Paatoaiaaai  pantomiBiew 
Panteaiaw,  feaiala  ditto. 
Sympboaiacaa,  aiager. 
AcTOama,  ditto 
CkoranJaa,  dtiteu 
CItkanedaa  Tel  Ftdicca,  barper 

or  aiager  to  the  ban. 
Citharaeda  vel  ridieina,  Citha- 

riatrla  toI  Pialtria,  feaate  do. 
Tibiaaa,  pipar. 
Tiblcena,  female  ditto. 
Fiatulator,  Ante  player. 
Hydraulea  nl  Organariaa,  wa> 

tcr.orgaa  player  or  director. 
Sambacua  rol  jiamboeiatria.  fe> 

male     dalciiner    or    aackbul 

player. 
Tyupanlatriat  iamale  drommer 

or  tambourine  player. 
Crotaliitria   eel   Copa,   Camale 

eymbal  player  and  dancer. 
Saltotor,  daacer. 
Salutrix,  female  dittos 
Fuaanbttlna  Tal  Funirepaa  eel 

Schcenobatea,  rope-dancer. 
Palaeatrita,  wreatler. 
Gladiator,  gladiator. 
Arenariaa,  ditto. 
Aortaa,  ehariotaer  in  tba  drcna. 
Rheoariaa,  ditto. 

6 MtLITAST    ATTEnUAW-ra. 

Araiger,  annoar-beorer. 
aaleariaa,  kelmet'ditto. 
GteTator,  dab-  ditto. 
Caio,  ■oidiei'a  boy,  or  ir>fii/*» 
Caaub,  ditto. 
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nates,  Gmstumini,  and  at  last  also  to  the  Sabinei.  This  example 
was  imitated  by  his  suooessorR,  who  transplanted  the  Albans  and 
other  Tanquished  tribes  to  Rome.^  Likewise  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  the  freedom  of  tlie  city  was  ffiren  to  a  great  many, 
eepeciaiQy  after  the  taking  and  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls ; 
at  which  times  that  it  mi^t  be  rebuilt  with  more  splendour,  new 
citisens  were  assumed  from  the  Veientes,  Capenates,  and 
Falisci.' 

Besides  ihose  who  had  settled  in  the  Roman  territory,  and 
who  were  divided  into  city  and  country  tribes,  the  freedom  of 
the  dty  was  granted  to  several  foreign  towns,  which  were  called 
MUNiciPiA,  and  the  inhabitants  municipes,  because  they  might  en- 
joy offices  at  Rome.'  When  any  of  these  fixed  their  abode  at 
Rome,  they  became  civks  iicGBNiri.*  Hence  it  happened  that 
the  same  person  might  enjoythe  highest  honours  both  at  Rome 
and  in  his  own  free  town.  Thus  Muo,  while  he  stood  candidate 
for  the  consulship  at  Rome,  was  dictator  in  his  own  native  city 
Lanurium.  The  free  town  in  which  one  was  bom  was  called 
pairia  exRMAif a,  natura  vel  iocL  Rome,  {qua  exceptm  est,)  pa- 
tria  COMMUNIS,  civitati*  vel  Jurist 

But  when  the  Roman  empire  was  more  widely  extended,  and 
the  dignity  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  course  began  to  be  more 
valued,  the  freedom  of  the  city  '  was  more  sparingly  conferred, 
and  in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  different  merits  of  the 
allies  towards  the  republic  To  some  the  right  of  voting '  was 
given,  and  to  others  not  The  people  of  GsBre  were  the  first  who 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  -city  without  the  right  of  voting,  for 
having  received  the  sacred  things  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
vestal  virgins  and  priests,  when  Siey  fled  frx>m  the  Gauis.^  The 
freedom  of  the  city  was  soon  after  jriven  in  this  manner  to  the 
people  of  CSapua,  Fundi,  Formise,  Gumse,  and  Sinuessa,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Acerra,^  and  of  Anagnia,  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Nomentum,  Pedum, 
and  Privemum,^^  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  the  right 
of  voting."  But  several  cities  of  the  Heruici  preferred  their 
own  laws.'^  In  process  of  time,  this  right  was  granted  to  all 
the  allies  of  the  Latin  name ;  and  after  the  Social  or  Italian 
war,  it  was  communicated  to  all  the  Italians  south  of  the  river 
Rubicon  on  the  upper  sea,  and  of  the  city  Luca  on  the  lower 
sea.  Afterwards  the  same  right  was  mnted  to  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
which  hence  began  to  be  called  GalOa  Toffata.  Augustus  was 
very  sparing  in  conferring  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  but  the  suc- 
oeedinr  emperors  were  more  liberal,  and  at  different  times 
granted  it  to  different  cities  and  nations.     At  last  Caracalla 
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matod  the  froedom  of  Roman  dtisens  to  aU  Uie  niliabitoiitt  of 
uie  Boman  world. 

Those  wiio  did  nol  enjoy  the  right  of  oitiient  wen  andently 
called  HosTBs,  and  afterwards  fSBBoanri.^  After  Rome  had 
extended  her  empire,  first  orer  Latiam,  then  orer  Italy,  and 
laAly  over  great  part  of  the  world,  the  rights  which  the  rabjecti 
of  that  empire  enjoyed  came  to  be  divided  into  four  kinds ; 
which  may  he  called  Jui  QuirUimn,  jus  Latii,  jus  Ttaliatm^  jus 
proomciamm  vel  provinciale. 

Jus  guuuTiuM  comprehended  all  the  rights  of  Roman  dtisens^ 
which  were  different  at  different  times.  The  rights  of  Roman 
dtixens  were  either  private  or  public :  the  former  were  properly 
called/uf  Qtiiritium^  and  the  latter^  cimtatis^  as  with  us  there 
is  a  diatinGtion  between  denization  and  naturalisation. 

I.   PRIVATE  RIGHTS   OF    ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

Ths  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  were,  1.  Jus  libertatis,  the 
right  of  liherty ;  S.  Jus  gentilitcUis  et  familim^  the  right  of  fa- 
muy ;  3.  Jus  cowmbii,  the  right  of  marriage ;  4-,  Jus  patrhtm. 
the  right  of  a  father ;  fi.  Jus  dominii  UgUimi^  the  right  of  legal 
pnmerty ;  6.  Jus  tesiamenti  et  JuBreditatis,  the  right  of  making 
a  will,  and  of  sacoeedlng  to  an  inheritance ;  7.  Jus  tuteia,  the 
right  of  tutelage  or  wardship. 

1.  TSB  BIOHT  OF  LIBnTT. 

This  comprehended  LmBRrr,  not  only  from  the  power  of 
masters,'  but  also  firom  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  the  severity  of 
magistrates,  the  cruelty  of  creditors,  and  the  insolence  of  more 
powerful  dtisens. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  a  law  was  made  by  Bnitus 
that  no  one  should  be  king  at  Home,  and  that  whoever  should 
form  a  design  of  making  himself  king,  might  be  slain  with  im- 
ponitT.  At  the  same  time  the  people  were  bound  by  an  oath, 
that  ttiey  would  never  suffer  a  king  to  be  created. 

Roman  citizens  were  secured  against  the  tyrannical  treatment 
of  magistrates,  first,  by  the  right  of  appealing  from  them  to  the 
people,  and  that  the  person  who  appealed  should  in  no  manner 
DO  ponished,  till  the  people  determined  the  matter ;  but  chiefly, 
by  the  a«sistanoe  of  tneir  tribunes. 

None  hut  the  whole  Roman  people  in  the  Gomitia  Gentnriata, 
could  pass  sentence  on  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen.  No  miwis- 
trate  was  allowed  to  punbh  him  hy  stripes  or  capitally.  The 
single  expression, ''  i  am  a  boman  cinsBiv,'*  checked  their  sever- 
est decrees.^ 
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By  the  laws  of  tho  tweWe  tables  U  was  ordaiued,  that  inaol- 
▼ent  debtors  should  be  gi%'en  up  ^  to  their  creditors  to  be  bouud 
in  fetteiB  and  cords,*  whence  they  were  called  kkxi,  oBMAkn^  et 
ADDiCTi.  And  althoug^h  they  did  not  entirely  lose  the  ri|FhtB  of 
freemen,  yet  they  were  in  actual  slavery,  and  often  treated  more 
harshly  than  even  slaves  themselves.^ 

If  any  one  was  indebted  to  several  persons,  and  could  not 
find  a  cautioner*  within  sixty  days,  his  body'  literally,  accord- 
ing to  some,  bat  more  probably,  according  to  others,  his  effects, 
might  be  cut  into  pieces,  and  divided  among  his  creditors." 
Thus  tectio  is  put  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  body  of  any 
place,  or  of  the  whole  effects  of  a  proscribed  or  condemned  per- 
son,' or  for  the  booty  or  goods  themselves,^  and  sectores  for  the 
purchasers,"  because  they  made  profit  by  selling  them  in  parts.'^ 

To  check  the  cruelty  of  usurers  a  law  was  made,  A.  U.  429, 
whereby  it  was  provided,  that  no  debtors  shonld  be  kept  in  irons 
or  in  bonds ;  that  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  not  his  person,  should 
be  given  up  to  his  creditors.^ 

But  the  people,  not  satisfied  with  this,  as  it  did  not  free  them 
from  prison,  often  afterwards  demanded  an  entire  abolition  of 
debts,  which  they  used  to  call  new  tables.  But  this  was  never 
granted  them.  At  one  time,  indeed,  by  a  law  passed  by  Vale- 
rius Flaccus,  silver  was  paid  with  brass,  as  it  is  expressed  ;^' 
that  is,  the  fourth  part  of  the  debt  only  was  paid,^  an  <u  for  a 
sestertius,  and  a  sestertius  for  a  denarius ;  or  25  for  100,  and 
350  for  1000.  Julius  Caesar,  after  his  victory  in  the  civil  war, 
enacted  something  of  the  same  kind.^* 

2.  THS  RIGHT  OP  FAMILY. 

Each  gens  and  each  family  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar 
to  itself,  which  went  by  inheritance  in  the  same  manner  as 
effects.^'  When  heirs  by  the  father's  side  of  the  same  family  ^' 
failed,  those  of  the  same  gens  ^'  succeeded,  in  preference  to  re- 
lations by  the  mother's  side^  of  the  same  family.^  No  one  could 
pass  from  a  patrician  family  to  a  plebeian,  or  from  a  plebeian 
to  a  patrician,  unless  by  that  form  of  adoption,  whicn  could 
only  De  made  at  the  Comitia  Curiata.  Thus  Clodins,  the 
enemy  of  Cicero,  was  adopted  by  a  plebeian,  that  he  might  be 
created  a  tribune  of  the  commons.'^ 

3.  THR  RIGHT  OF  MARRIAGR. 

No  Roman  citizen  was  permitted  to  marry  a  slave,  a  barba- 
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riaB,  or  a  for»gMir,  unless  by  the  permission  ot  the  peopW 
By  the  laws  of  the  Decemviri,  ioterroarriages  bet\reen  the  pa- 
tridans  and  plebeians  were  prohibited.  But  this  restriction 
was  soon  abolished.*  Afterwards,  howerer,  when  a  patrician 
lady  married  a  plebeian,  she  was  said  patribm  emibere,  and  was 
excluded  from  the  sacred  rites  of  patrician  ladies.'  When  any 
woman  married  out  of  her  clan,  it  was  called  gentis  enupiio  ; 
which  likewise  seems  anciently  to  hare  been  forbidden.*  The 
different  kinds  of  marriage,  &c.  will  be  treated  of  afterwards. 

4.  THS  BIOHT  OF  A  FATHXB. 

A  FATHKB,  amonff  the  Romans,  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  children.  He  conld  not  only  expose  them  when 
infants,  which  cruel  custom  prevailed  at  Rome  for  many  ages^ 
as  among  other  nations,*  and  a  new-bom  infant  was  not  held 
legitimate,  unless  the  father,  or  in  his  absence  some  person  for 
him,  lifted  it  from  the  ground,'  and  placed  it  on  his  bosom ; 
henee  toUere  JUitan,  to  educate;  non  toUere,  to  expose.  But 
eren  when  his  children  were  grown  up,  he  might  imprison, 
scourge^  send  them  bound  to  work  in  the  country,  and  auo  put 
them  to  death  by  any  punishment  he  pleased,  if  they  deserved 
lU  Hence  a  father  is  called  a  domestic  judge,  or  magistrate, 
by  Seneca ;  and  a  censor  of  his  son,  by  Suetonius.'  lUmulus, 
however,  at  first  permitted  this  right  only  in  certain  cases.' 

A  son  could  acquire  no  property  but  with  his  father's  con- 
sent ;  and  what  he  did  thus  acquire  was  called  his  pbculium,  as 
of  a  slave.^"  If  he  acquired  it  in  war,  it  was  called  pbculium 
CAaTamcsB. 

The  condition  of  a  son  was  in  some  respects  harder  than  that 
of  a  slaye.  A  slave,  when  sold  once,  became  free ;  but  a  son 
not,  unless  sold  three  times.  The  power  of  the  father  was  sus- 
pended, when  the  son  was  promoted  to  any  public  office,  but 
not  extinguisbed,^^  for  it  continued  not  only  during  the  life  of 
the  children,  but  likewise  extended  to  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren.  None  of  them  became  their  own  masters^  till 
the  death  of  their  father  and  grandfather.  A  daughter  by  mai^ 
riaffe  passed  from  the  power  of  her  father  under  that  of  her 
hu&and. 

EMAVCIPATIOIV  AKD  ADOPTION. 

Wrbn  a  father  wished  to  free  his  son  from  his  authority,^'  it 
behoved  him  to  bring  him  before  the  prseter,  or  some  magis- 
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trate,^  and  there  sell  him  three  timea^  pkr  jeb  bt  libram,  as  it 
was  termed,  to  some  friend,  who  was  called  patkr  fiduciaxius, 
because  he  was  bound  after  the  third  sale  to  sell  him  bade '  to 
tile  natural  father.  There  were  besides  present,  a  libjupvnb, 
who  held  a  brazen  balance ;  five  witnesses,  Roman  citizens,  past 
the  age  of  puberty ;  and  an  antestatut,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
so  named,  because  he  summoned  the  witnesses  by  touching  the 
tip  of  their  ears.^  In  the  presence  of  these,  the  natural  fiither 
gaye  over  *  his  son  to  the  purchaser,  adding  these  words,  mak- 
cupo  tibi  hung  FiLiuM,  QUI  MKus  EST.  Then  the  purchaser,  hold- 
ing a  brazen  coin,^  said,  hukc  ego  rominem  ex  jure  quiritiux 

MEUM  ESSE  AIO,  I8QUB  MIHI   BMPTUS   EST  HOC  J»B,  JEREAQUB  LIBRA  :' 

and  having  struck  the  balance  with  the  coin,  gave  it  to  the  na- 
tural father  by  way  of  price.  Then  he  manumitted  the  son  in 
the  usual  form.  But  as  by  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  a 
son,  aflter  being  manumitted  once  and  again,  fell  back  into  the 
power  of  his  father,  this  imaginary  sale  was  thrice  to  be  repeat* 
ed,  either  on  the  same  day,  and  before  the  same  witnesses^  or 
on  different  days,  and  before  diflerent  witnesses ;  and  then  the 
purchaser,  instead  of  manumitting  him,  which  would  have  con- 
ferred AJU9  patronaius  on  himself,  sold  him  back  to  the  natural 
father,  who  immediately  manumitted  him  by  the  same  formali- 
ties as  a  slave.^    Thus  the  son  became  his  own  master.^ 

The  custom  of  selling  per  as  vel  assem  et  libramy  took  its  rise 
from  this,  that  the  ancient  Romans,  when  they  had  no  coined 
taxmc^f  and  afterwards  when  they  used  auts  of  a  pound  weighty 
weighed  their  money,  and  did  not  count  it 

In  emancipating  a  daughter,  or  grand-children,  the  same  for- 
malities were  us^  but  only  once  '^^  they  were  not  thrice  re- 
peated as  in  emancipating  a  son.  But  these  formalities  like 
others  of  the  same  kind,  in  process  of  time  came  to  be  thought 
troublesome.  Athanasius,  therefore,  and  Justinian,  invented 
new  modes  of  emancipation.  Athanasius  appointed,  that  it 
should  be  sufficient  if  a  fother  showed  to  a  judge  the  rescript 
of  the  emperor  for  emancipnting  his  son ;  and  Justinian,  that  a 
father  should  go  to  any  magistrate  competent,  and  before  him, 
with  the  consent  of  his  son,  signify  that  he  freed  his  son  from 
his  power,  by  saying,  waiac  sui  juris  esse  patior,  mbaqub  manv 
mitto. 

When  a  man  had  no  children  of  his  own,  lest  his  sacred  rites 
and  names  should  be  lost,  he  might  assume  others  ^^  as  his  chil- 
dren by  adoption. 

If  the  person  adopted  was  his  own  master,"  it  was  called  ab- 
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BOOATio,  because  it  was  made  at  the  Gomitia  Giiriatay  by  pro- 
posing a  bill  to  the  people.^ 

If  he  was  the  too  of  another,  it  was  properly  called  adoptiq, 
aod  was  performed  before  the  prsetor  or  president  of  a  pro vince, 
or  any  other  magistrate.'  The  same  formalities  were  used  as 
in  emancipation.  It  might  be  done  in  any  plaoe.^  The  adop- 
ted passed  into  the  femily,  the  name^  and  sacred  rites  of  tM 
adopter,  and  also  succeeded  to  his  fortune.  Cicero  makes  no 
distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  adoption,  but  calls  both 
by  the  general  name  of  adoptio. 

5.  THE  RIGHT  OF  PROFBRTT. 

Thin«9,  with  respect  to  property  among  ,the  Romans^  were 
variously  divided.  Some  things  were  said  to  be  of  divine  rioht, 
othen  of  buman  right  :  the  former  were  called  sacred ;  *  as  altam, 
temples,  or  any  thing  publicly  consecrated  to  the  gods  by  the 
authority  of  the  pontiffs ;  or  religious ;  *  as  sepulchres,  &c. ;  or 
invicdable;'  as  the  walls  and  gates  of  a  city.' 

These  things  were  subject  to  the  law  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the 
property  of  them  could  not  be  transferred.  Temples  were  ren- 
dered sacred  by  inauguration,  or  dedication,  that  is,  by  being 
concecrated  by  the  augurs."  Whatever  was  legally  consecrated, 
was  ever  after  inap^Sicable  to  profane  uses.'  Temples  were 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  gods,  and  could  not  be  the  property 
of  a  private  person.  Things  ceased  to  be  sacred  by  being  un- 
haUowed.i<> 

Any  place  became  religious  by  interring  a  dead  body  in  it." 
Sepulchres  were  held  rebgious  because  they  were  dedicated  to 
the  infernal  gods.^  No  sepulchre  could  be  built  or  repaired 
without  the  permission  of  the  pontiffs ;  nor  could  the  property 
of  sepulchres  be  transferred,  but  only  the  right  of  burying  in 
them.^  The  walls  of  cities  were  also  dedicated  by  ceitain 
solemn  ceremonies,  and  therefore  they  were  held  inviolable,** 
and  could  not  be  raised  or  repaired  without  the  authority  of  the 
pontiffs. 

Things  of  human  right  were*  called  profane  ;*'  and  were 
either  fitbuc  and  common,  as,  the  air,  running  water,  the  sea, 
and  its  shores,  &c.  ;^  or  friyate,  which  might  be  the  property 
of  indiriduals. 

Some  make  a  distinction  between  things  common  and  public, 
but  roost  writers  do  not  The  things  of  which  a  whole  so<2iety 
or  corporation  had  the  property,  and  each  individual  the  use. 
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were  called  rbs  vhiversitatis,  or  more  properiy,  rbs  publica,' 
BM  theatres,  baths,  highways,  &c.  And  tnose  things  were  called 
ABs  COMMUNES,  which  either  could  be  the  property  of  no  one,  as 
the  air,  light,  &c.,'  or  which  were  the  joint  property  of  more 
than  one,  as  a  common  wall,  a  common  field,  &c.  comhitnb,  a 
subst  is  put  for  the  commonwealth.'  Hence,  in  commune  comu- 
lere^  prodegse,  confisrre,  metuere^  &c.  for  the  public  good. 

Things  which  properly  belonged  to  nobody,  were  called  bbs 
ifULLius ;  as  parts  of  the  world  not  yet  disoovmd,  animals  not 
claimed,  &c.  To  this  class  was  referred  hmreditasjacensj  or  an 
estate  in  the  interval  of  time  betwixt  the  demise  of  the  last  oc- 
cupier and  the  entry  of  the  successor. 

Things  were  eiUier  movabls  or  immovablb.  The  movable 
things  of  a  farm  were  called  ruta  gas  a,*  as  sand,  coals,  stones, 
Sec  which  were  commonly  excepted,'  or  retained  by  the  seller.^ 

Things  were  also  divided  into  corporbal,  i.  e.  which  nufht 
be  toudied;  and  incorporbal,  as  rights,  servitudes,  &&  The 
former  Cicero  called  res  qua  staii ;  the  latter,  met  qua  inteiU" 
gunturJ  But  others,  perhaps  more  properly,  call  the  former, 
RBs,  things ;  and  the  latter,  jura,  rights.* 

The  division  of  things  Horace  briefly  expresses  thus : 

Fidt  hsDC  sspientla  quondam, 
Publica  privotis  aecemere,  akcia  profanis.'  Art.  Poet,  906. 

Private  things  **  among  the  Romans,  were  either  rbs  manciti, 

or  NBC  MANCIPI. 

Rbs  MANCIPI  were  those  things  which  might  be  sold  and  alien- 
ated, or  the  property  of  them  transferred  from  one  person  to 
another,  by  a  certain  rite  used  among  Roman  citizens  only ;  so 
tliat  the  purchaser  might  take  them  as  it  were  with  his  hand;" 
whence  he  was  called  manceps,  and  the  things  res  mancipi,  vel 
mancupi,  contracted  for  mancipii.  And  it  behoved  the  seller 
to  be  answerable  for  them  to  the  purchaser,  to  secure  the  pos- 
session.^ 

Nbc  MANCIPI  reSt  were  those  things  which  could  not  be  thus 
transferred ;  whence  also  the  risk  of  the  thing  lay  on  tlie  pur- 
chaser.^ Thus,  mancipium  and  usuSy  are  distinguished:  t?i/a- 
que  mancipio  nulli  datur,  in  property  or  perpetuity,  omnibus 
usu}^    So  mancipium  and fructug,^ 

The  res  mancipi,  were, — 1.  Farms,  either  in  town  or  country 
within  Italy  ;'*  or  in  the  provinces,  if  any  city  or  place  had  ob- 
tained the  jus  JtaiicunL     Other  farms  in  the  provinces  were 
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called  po8»U9iones^  not  pnedia  ;  and  because  proprieton  ^ave 
in  an  acooant  of  iheir  femilies  and  fortunes  to  the  cenaon,  they 
were  called  pnedia  cennii  cemendo.^ — 3.  Slaves. — 3.  Qaadin- 
pedsy  trained  to  work  with  back  or  neck;'  as  hones,  oxen, 
assesy  moles ;  bot  not  wild  beasts,  although  tamed ;  as  elephants, 
camels^— 4.  Pearls.' — 5.  The  rights  of  country  farms,  called 


llie  aefritndes  of  farraa  in  the  country  were, — 1.  The  fight 
of  going  on  foot  through  the  farm  of  another  ;^ — S.  Of  driving 
a  beast  or  waggon  not  loaded  ;^ — 3.  Of  driving  loaded  wag- 
gons;'— 4b  Of  carrying  water  ;^  either  by  canals  or  leaden 
pipea.'  The  breadth  of  a  via,  when  straight,  waa  eight  feet ; 
at  a  tum,^'  sixteen  feet;  the  breadth  of  an  actus  four  feet ;  but 
the  breadth  of  an  Uer  is  uncertain. 

To  these  servitudes  may  be  added,  the  drawing  of  water  ;'- 
the  drivioff  of  cattle  to  water ;'*  the  right  of  feeding;  of  mak- 
ing lime  ;^^  and  of  digging  sand. 

rhose  farms  whicn  were  not  liable  to  any  servitude,  were 
called  PBiKDiA  ibiBBKA,"  those  which  were,^'  pbjbdia  skbta.^^ 

Buildings  in  the  city  were  called  p&bdia  urbah a,  and  were 
reckoned  res  mancipi,  only  by  accession;"  for  all  buildings 
and  lands  were  called  fukdi  ;  but  usually  buildings  in  the  city 
were  called  odes,  in  the  country,  vUl^,  A  place  in  the  city 
without  buildings,  was  called  arka,  in  the  country,  aqbb.  A 
field  with  buildings  was  properly  called  ruNDus. 

The  servitudes  of  the  presdia  urbana^  were, — 1.  Servitus 
OKKRis  PBRBNDf,  whcu  ono  was  bound  to  support  the  house  of 
another  by  his  pillar  or  wall; — 3.  Strvihis  tigni  immittxndi, 
when  one  was  bound  to  allow  a  neighbour  to  drive  a  beam,  a 
stone,  or  iron  into  his  wall ;  for  tignum  among  lawyers  signitied 
all  Idnd  of  materials  for  building. 

Anciently,  for  fear  of  fire,  it  was  ordered  that  there  should  be 
an  interstice  left  between  houses  of  at  least  two  feet  and  a  half, 
which  was  called  ambitus,'"  or  angiportus  vel  -urn,  and  this  was 
usually  a  thoroughfare,  but  sometimes  noL^'  For  when  Rome 
came  to  be  crowded  with  houses,  these  interstices  were  only  left 
between  some  houses.  Nero,  after  the  dreadful  fire  which  hap- 
pened in  his  time,  restored  the  ancient  mode  of  building  houses 
distinct  from  one  another.^ 

Houses  which  were  not  joined  by  common  walls  with  the 
neighbouring  houses,  were  called  ncsuLis.^  Sometimes  domus 
and  insula  are  distinguished.  Suet.  Ner.  16.  38.  where  domus  is 
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supposed  to  sigfnify  the  houses  of  the  greats  and  innds  those  of 
the  poorer  citizens.  But  anciently  this  was  not  the  case,  rather 
the  contrary ;  as,  iruuUi  Clodii,  LucuUi,  &c.^  Under  the  en:i- 
perors,  any  lodginj^s,'  or  houses  to  be  let^'  were  called  mndm, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  them,  inqmlini^  or  inmiarii  ;  which  last 
name  is  also  applied  to  those  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the 
geiiii  of  each  insula.  The  proprietors  of  the  insuia  were  called 
DOMmi  iNsuLARUM^  Tol  pRsmiOBUM/  and  their  agents^procuro- 
tares  insularum.  For  want  of  room  in  the  city  Uiey  were  com- 
monly raised  to  a  great  height  hy  stories,"  which  were  occupied 
by  different  families,  and  at  a  great  rent'  The  upmost  stories 
or  garrets  were  called  cxnaeula.  He  who  rented  °  an  insula^  or 
any  part  of  it»  was  called  inquUimis.  Hence  Catiline  con- 
temptuously calls  Cicero  inquUinus  civis  urbis  Romas ^ 

There  was  also, — 3.  Servitus  stilucidii  bt  flumxnis,  whereby 
one  was  obliged  to  let  the  water  which  fell  from  his  house,  into 
the  garden  or  area  of  his  neighbour :  or  to  receive  the  water 
which  fell  from  his  neighbour's  house  into  his  area.— 4  Semi" 
tus  CLOAGs,  the  right  of  conveying  a  private  conmion  sewer 
through  the  property  of  a  neighbour  into  the  doaca  maxima 
built  oy  Tarquin.— 15.  Servitus  kon  altius  tollekdi,  whereby 
one  was  bound  not  to  raise  his  house  above  a  certain  height ; 
so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  prospect  and  lights  of  his  neighbour. 
The  heiffht  of  houses  was  limited  by  law,  under  Augustus,  to  70 
feet.^^  There  was  also  a  servitude,  that  one  should  not  make 
new  windows  in  his  wall.^  These  servitudes  of  city  propertiea, 
some  annex  to  res  mancipi,  and  some  to  res  nee  mancipi. 

MODKs  or  ACQuiRine  pbopbrtt. 

Thb  transferring  of  the  property  of  the  res  mancipi,'^  was 
made  by  a  certain  act,  calleil  mangipatio,  or  mancipium/'  in 
which  the  same  formalities  were  observed  as  in  emancipating  a 
son,  only  that  it  was  done  but  once.  This  Cicero  calls  traditio 
aiteri  nexu^^*  thus  dare  mancipio,  i.  e.  ex  forma  vel  lege  mancipii^ 
to  convey  the  property  of  a  thing  in  that  manner :  accipere,  to 
receive  it."  Jurat, — se  fire  mancipii  tempus  in  omne  tut,  de-> 
voted  to  you.^'  Sui  mancipii  esse,  to  be  one's  own  master,  to 
be  subject  to  the  dominion  of  no  one.*'  So  mancipare  agrum 
alicui,  to  sell  an  estate  to  any  one,^  emancipare  fmaos,  to  divest 
one's  self  of  the  property,  and  convey  it  to  another.'' 

Cicero  commonly  uses  mancipium  and  nexum  or  -tu,  as  of  the 

" —  ^    -  -    -  ,^  —  —  
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nrae  import:^  bnt  cometinies  he  diitinguiBhes  thrm;  as  do 
Uanisp.  7.  where  mancipium  implies  complete  property,  and 
nexus  only  the  right  of  obligation,  as  when  one  receives  any 
thing  by  way  of  a  pledge,  llius  a  creditor  had  his  insolTont 
debtor  jure  next,  bat  not^ure  mancipii,  as  he  possessed  his  slave. 

There  were  various  other  modes  of  acquiring  legal  property ; 
as^  I.  JURR  CBssio,  or  cessio  im  jurr,'  when  a  person  gave  up  his 
effects  to  any  one  before  the  praetor  or  president  of  a  province, 
who  adjadged  them  to  the  penon  who  claimed  them  f  which 
diiefiy  took  place  in  the  case  of  debtors,  who,  when  they  were 
insolvent,  gave  up  their  goods  *  to  their  creditors. 

^  UsvcAPTio  vel  usucAno,'  and  also  ueus  twctorittu,  when 
one  obtained  the  property  of  a  thing,  by  possessing  it  for  a  cer- 
tain time  without  interruption,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
twelve  tables ;  for  two  years,  if  it  was  a  iarm  or  immovable, 
and  for  one  year,  if  the  thing  was  movable.'  But  this  took 
place  only  among  citisens.'  Hence  Cicero  says,  nihil  mortahe 
a  diis  veucapere  poseunt  If  there  was  any  interruption  in  the 
posseesion,  it  was  called  usitrpatio,  which,  in  country  farms, 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  breaking  off  the  shoot  of  a  tree." 
fioi  afterwards  a  longer  time  was  necessary  to  constitute  pre- 
scription, especially  in  the  provinces,  namely,  ten  years  among 
those  who  were  present,  and  twenty  years  among  those  who 
were  absent  Sometimes  a  length  of  time  was  required  beyond 
remembrance.  This  new  method  of  acquiring  property  by  pos- 
seaslon,  was  called  lohga  tossxssiomr  capio,  or  LONOis  possrs- 

SlOiriS  PRJEROOATrVA,  vel  PRASCRIPTIO. 

3.  KxpTio  SUB  CORONA,  i.  e.  purchasing  captives  in  war,  who 
were  sold  with  chaplets  on  their  heads.     See  p.  28. 

4.  Aucno,  whereby  things  were  exposed  to  public  sale,'  when 
a  spear  being  set  up,  and  a  public  crier  calling  out  the  price, ^" 
the  magistrate  who  was  present  adjudged  them  "  to  the  highest 
bidder!**  The  person  wno  bade,  held  up  his  finger.^  The  cus- 
tom of  setting  up  a  spear  at  an  auction  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  this,  that  at  first  only  those  things  which  were  taken 
in  war  were  sold  in  that  manner.  Hence  kasta  is  put  for  a  pub- 
lic sale,  and  md  hasta  venire^  to  be  publicly  sold.  The  day, 
sometimes  the  hour,  and  the  terms  of  the  auction,  used  to  be 
advertised,  either  by  a  common  crier.^*  or  in  writing.^  Hence 
tabuia  is  put  for  the  auction  itself;^  tabulam  proscribere^  for 
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euctionem  canHituere  ;  proscribere  domum  v.  fundum^  to  adreitise 
for  sale.^  And  those  whose  f^^oods  were  thus  iidvertised,  were 
said  pendere*  and  also  the  goods,  bona  suspensa  ;  because  the 
adt'ertisement "  was  affixed  to  a  pillar*  in  some  public  place.' 
So  tabuloM  catcHonaruu  proferre  t.  ktbulam^  to  publish,"  €ia  tabu- 
lam  adesse,  to  be  present  at  the  sale.'  Thus  also  nib  tiiubtm 
nostros  muU  aocaa  lares^  i.  e.  domum,  forced  me  to  expose  my 
house  to  sale.' 

It  behored  the  auction  to  be  made  in  public,'  and  there  were 
courts  in  the  forum  where  auctions  were  made,^"  to  which  Juto- 
nal  is  thought  to  allude.  Sat.  rii.  7.  A  money-broker  ^^  was  also 
present,  who  marked  down  what  was  bidden,  and  to  whom  the 
purchaser  either  paid  down  the  price,  or  gave  security  for  it*' 
The  sale  was  sometimes  deferrecL^' 

The  seller  was  called  auctor,  and  was  said  vendere  auctio* 
nem,^*  in  the  same  manner  as  a  eeneral,  when  he  sold  the  whole 
plunder  of  a  city,  was  said  vetSere  sectionem,^  The  right  of 
property  conveyed  to  the  purchaser  was  called  auctoritas  ;  and 
if  toat  right  was  not  complete,  he  was  said  a  malo  auctore  emere, 
to  buy  from  a  penon  who  had  not  a  right  to  selL^ 

5.  AoJDDiCATio,  which  properly  took  place  only  in  three 
cases ;  m  famiUa  herci9cunda,  vel  ercto  ciundo,  i  e.  hareditate 
dividenda,  in  dividing  an  inheritance  among  co-heirs,^'  in  com- 
muni  dimdendo,  in  dividing  a  joint  stock  among  partners,'^  m 
Jinibtu  reffundis,  in  settling  boundaries  among  neighboors,'* 
when  the  judre  determined  any  thing  to  any  of  the  heirs,  part- 
nersy  or  neighbours,  of  which  they  got  immediate  property ; 
but  arbiten  were  oonunonly  appointed  in  settling  bounds.** 
Sometimes,  however,  things  were  said  to  be  adjudged  "*  to  a 
person,  which  he  obtained  by  the  sentence  of  a  judge  from  any 
cause  whatever. 

6.  Donatio.  Donations  which  were  made  for  some  cause, 
were  called  mxthbra  ;  as  from  a  client  or  freedman  to  his  patron, 
on  occasion  of  a  birth  or  marriage.^  Those  things  which  were 
given  without  any  obligation,  were  called  dona  ;  but  these  words 
are  often  confounded. 

At  first  presents  were  but  rarely  given  among  the  Romans ; 
but  afterwards,  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  they  became  very 
frequent  and  costly.  Clients  and  freedmen  sent  presents  to 
their  patrons,*^  slaves  to  their  masters,  citizens  to  the  emperors 
and  magistrates,  friends  and  relations  to  one  another,  and  that 
on  various  occasions ;  particularly  on  the  Kalends  of  January, 
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called  STBXRJB ;  at  the  feasts  of  Saturn,  and  at  public  entertaiii- 
menta,  apopborbta  ;  to  guests,  xbnia  ;  on  birth-days,  at  mar^ 
tiageSy  &c^ 

'  Those  things  which  were  acquired  by  any  of  the  above  men* 
tioned  methods,  or  by  inheritance,  by  adoption,'  or  by  hiw,  as 
a  legacy,  &&  were  said  to  be  iir  domikio  quiritario,  i.  e.  justo 
et  iegitimo :  other  things  were  said  to  be  w  boris,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  them  were  called  bonitarii,  whose  right  was  not  so 
good  as  that  of  the  noxmi  guiBiTARii,  qui  Optimo  jure  pauidere 
aicebanittr,  who  were  secure  against  lawsuits.  But  Justinian 
abolished  these  distinctions.  When  a  person  had  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  a  thing,  but  not  the  power  or  property  of  alienai- 
inc^  it  was  called  ususfructus,  either  in  one  word,^  or  in  two^^ 
and  the  person  froctuarius,  or  usufructuartos. 

6.    RIOHT  OF  TBSTAMBRT  AND  INHBRITABCB. 

NoNB  but  Roman  dtisens  *  could  make  a  will,  or  be  witnesses 
to  a  testament,  or  inherit  any  thing  by  testament.* 

Anciently  testaments  used  to  be  made  at  the  Comitia  Guriata, 
which  were  in  that  case  properly  called  CaUUaJ 

The  testament  of  a  soldier  just  about  to  ens^age,  was  said  to 
be  made  or  PROcmcnr,  when  in  the  camp,  while  lie  was  girding 
himself,  or  preparing  for  battle,  in  presence  of  his  feliow-soC 
diers,  without  writing,  he  named  his  heir.^  So  in  procinctu 
earmina  facta,  written  bv  Ovid  at  Tomi,  where  he  was  in  con- 
tinual danger  of  an  attack  from  the  Getae.' 

Bat  the  usual  method  of  making  a  will,  aAer  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  were  enacted,  was  pbr  xu  bt  LntLAw,  or  per  familio} 
emptiontm^  as  it  was  called ;  wherein  before  five  witnessei^  a 
libripens  and  an  anteitatus,  the  testator,  by  an  imaginary  sale, 
disposed  of  his  family  and  fortunes  to  one  who  was  called 
FAHuiiB  bmptor,  who  wBs  uot  the  heir,  as  some  have  thought,'* 
but  only  admitted  for  the  sake  of  form,'^  that  the  testator  might 
seem  to  have  alienated  his  effects  in  his  lifetime.  ll)is  act  was 
called  FAMiLiJs  MAHciPATio ;  which  being  finished  in  due  form, 
the  testator,  holding  the  testament  in  his  hand,  said,  hjec,  vn  in 

HIS  TABVLIS  CBRISVB  SCRIPTA  8UKT,  ITA  DO,  ITA  LBOO,  ITA  TB8T0R, 
ITAgUB  VOS,  gUIRlTBS,  TR8TIM0KIUM  PRSBITOTB.       (JpOn    which,   BS 

was  usual  in  like  cases,  he  gently  touched  the  tip  of  the  ears  of 
the  witnesses;^  this  act  was  called  nuncvpatio  testamkrti.'^ 
Hence  namciipare  haredem,  for  nominare,  tcribtrey  or  facere.^* 
But  sometimes  this  word  signifies  to  name  one's  heir  viva  voce, 
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without  writing;  as  Horace  just  before  his  death  is  said  to  have 
named  Aun^tus.  For  the  above  mentioDed  formalities  were 
not  always  observed,  especially  in  later  times.  It  was  reckoned 
sufficient  if  one  subscribed  his  will,  or  even  named  his  heir 
viva  voce,  before  seven  witnesses.  Something  similar  to  this 
seems  to  have  prevailed  anciently,^  whence  an  edict  about  that 
'matter  is  called  by  Cicero,  vetus  et  t&ahslaticium,  as  being 
usual.' 

r  Sometimes  the  testator  wrote  his  will  wholly  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  case  it  was  called  holographum.  Sometimes  it 
was  written  by  a  friend  or  by  others.'  llius  the  testament  of 
Augustus  was  partly  written  by  himself,  and  partly  by  two  of 
his  freedmen.^  Lawyers  were  usually  employed  in  writing  or 
drawing  up  wills.'  But  it  was  oriiained  under  Claudius  or 
Nero,  that  the  writer  of  another's  testament  (called  by  lawyers 
testamentarius,)  should  not  mark  down  any  legacy  for  himself.^ 
When  a  testament  was  written  by  another,  the  testator  wrote 
below,  that  he  had  dictated  and  read  it  over.'  Testaments  were 
usually  written  on  tables  covered  over  with  wax,  because  in  them 
a  person  could  most  easily  erase  what  he  wished  to  alter.'  Hence 
CERA  is  put  for  tabula  cerata  or  tabuUB  testamenti.'  F&ima 
CERA,  for  prima  part  taJbuhe^  the  first  part  of  the  wilV"  and  ceba 
BXTREMA.  or  tmo,  for  the  last  part"  but  testaments  were  called 
TABpLA,  although  written  on  paper  or  parchment" 

Testaments  were  always  suoscribed  by  the  testator,  and 
usually  by  the  witnesses,  and  sealed  with  their  seals  or  rings,^^ 
and  also  with  the  seals  of  others."  They  were  likewise  tied 
with  a  thread.  Hence  nee  mea  mbjecia  convicta  est  gemma 
tabelia  mendacem  linis  impotuiste  notam,  nor  is  my  ring,  u  e. 
nor  am  I  convicted  of  having  affixed  a  false  mark,  or  seal,  to 
the  thread  on  a  forged  deed  or  wilL^*  It  was  ordained  that  the 
thread  should  be  thrice  drawn  through  holes,  and  sealed." 

The  testator  might  unseal  ^'  his  wUl,  if  he  wished  to  alter  or 
revise  it"  Sometimes  he  cancelled  it  altogether ;  sometimes 
he  only  erased  "  one  or  two  names.  Testaments,  like  all  other 
civil  deeds,  were  always  nTltten  in  Latin.  A  legacy  expressed 
in  Greek  was  not  valid.'''  There  used  to  be  several  copies  of 
the  same  testament.  Thus  Tiberius  made  two  copies  of  his  will, 
the  one  written  by  himself,  and  the  other  by  one  of  his  freed- 
men.'^  Testaments  were  deposited,  either  privately  in  the 
hands  of  a  friend,  or  in  a  temple  with  the  keeper  of  it"    Thus 
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JdIius  Cesar  is  said  to  hare  intrusted  his  testament  to  the  eldest 
of  the  rectal  rir;^ns.^ 

In  the  first  part  of  a  will,  the  heir  or  heirs  were  written  thus : 

TITIUS  HIHI  H4SBBB  E8T0,  SiV  r.  erJt ;   Or  thus,  TITIUM  H4BXDBM  B8BX 

JUBBOy  rel  volo  ;  also,  kmredtm  facto,  scribo,  instituo.  If  there 
were  sereral  heirs,  their  difl^rent  portions  were  marked.  If  a 
person  had  no  children  of  his  own,  he  assumed  others,  not  only 
to  inherit  his  fortune,  but  also  to  bear  his  name,'  as  Julius  CsMar 
did  Augustus.' 

If  the  heir  or  heirs  who  were  first  appointed*  did  not  choose 
to  aooepty'  or  died  under  the  age  of  puoerty,  others  were  sub- 
stituted in  their  room,  called  harbors  sbcitbdi.' 

A  oorpoirate  city '  could  neither  inherit  an  estate,  nor  receire 
a  l^picy^  but  this  was  afterwards  changed. 

A  man  might  disinherit'  his  own  children,  one  or  all  of  them, 
and  appoint  what  other  persons  he  pleased  to  be  his  heirs ;  thus, 
TiTius  Fn.ius  MBus  BXRJKBE8  BSTO.*'  Somotimes  the  cause  '^  was 
added."  A  testament  of  this  kind  was  called  momciosuM,  and 
when  the  children  raised  an  action  for  rescinding  it,  it  was  said 
to  be  done  per  querelam  ivoFnciosi. 

Sometimes  a  man  left  his  fortune  in  trust  ^  to  a  friend  on 
certain  conditions,  particularly  that  he  should  gire  it  up  ^*  to 
some  person  or  persons.  Whaterer  was  left  m  this  manner, 
whether  the  whole  estate,  or  any  one  thing,  as  a  farm,  &c.  wai 
called  FXDBicoMMissiTM,  a  trust ;  and  a  person  to  whom  it  was 
thus  left,  was  called  habbs  nouciABivs,  who  might  either  be  a 
citizen  or  a  foreigner.^^  A  testament  of  this  kind  was  expressed 
in  the  form  of  request  or  entreaty  f^  thus,  booo,  pbto,  volo, 
ULKDO,  FiDEi  TUJs  coKMiTTo  f'^  Bud  uot  by  wRy  of  command,*'  aa 
all  testaments  were,  and  miffht  be  written  in  any  language. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  wiJl,^  tutors  were  appointed  for  one's 
children,  and  legacies  "  left  to  legatees  ^  all  in  direct  and  com* 
manding  worda :  thus,  totob  esto,  vel  tutobbs  subto  :  tutobbm 
f.  -Bs  DO.**  And  to  their  protection  the  testator  recommended 
his  diildren." 

Legacies  were  left  in  four  different  ways,  which  lawyers  hare 
distinguished  by  the  following  names. — 1.  Per  rinnicATioNBM 
thus^  DO,  LBoo ;  also,  capxto,  suvito,  r.  habbto.*^    This  form  was 
so  called  from  the  mode  of  claiming  property.^ — 3.  Per  damba^ 
TioBBM :  thus,  HfBBs  MBUS,  DAMBAs  B8TO  DABB,  &C.     Let  my  heir 

H I  ,  II    IB^I  ^  ■     -  -  ---■  -    -  '■  -     -  ■ 
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be  bound,  &c;'  and  so  in  the  plural,  dammas  sunto.  By  this 
form  tbe  testator  was  said  damnare  MBredem^  to  bind  his  heir. 
Hence  damnare  aliquem  voiis*  civitas  dtmmata  voti,  bound  to 
perform.'    But  it  was  otherwise  expressed  thus,  habbs  mbus 

DATO,    FACITO  ;  HfREDHM   MKUM   DABB    JUBEO. 3.    SiNKNOl    modo  ,* 

thus,  HARD  MBUS  SINITO,  Tel  DAMlfAS   B8T0  SINBBB  LUCIUM   TITIUM 

SUMBRB  ILLAM  BBM,  V.  SIBl  HABBBB. 4.    PtT   PRfCBPTIONBM  ;  thuS, 

L.  Tlf lUS  ILLAM  BBM  FBatClPITO,  E  MEDIO,  Vol  B   MBDIA  HABBOITATB 

BUMiTO,  siBiguB  HABETO,  vel  procipiot,  &c.  when  any  thing  was 
left  to  any  person,  which  he  was  to  eet  before  the  inheritance 
was  divided,  or  when  any  thing  particular  was  left  to  any  one 
of  the  co-heirs  besides  his  own  share.*  Hence  pbecipebb,  to 
receive  in  preference  to  others ;  and  pb^bcbftio,  a  certain  legacy 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  part  of  the  fortune  of  the  deceased,^ 
as  certain  creditors  had  a  privilege  to  be  preferred  to  others." 

When  additions  were  made  to  a  will,  they  were  called  cooi- 
C1U.L  They  were  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  heirs,  sometimes  also  to  trustees.'  It  behoved  tliem  how- 
ever to  be  confirmed  by  the  testament' 

After  the  death  of  the  testator,  his  will  was  opened,^  in  pre- 
sence of  the  witnesses  who  had  sealed  it,^°  or  a  majority  of 
tbem.^  And  if  they  were  absent  or  dead,  a  copy  of  the  will 
was  taken  in  presence  of  other  respectable  persons,  and  the 
authentic  testament  was  laid  up  in  the  public  archives,  that  if 
the  copy  were  lost,  another  might  be  taken  from  it^  Horace 
ridicules  a  miser  who  ordered  hia  heiia  to  inscribe  on  his  tomb 
the  sum  he  left." 

It  was  esteemed  honourable  to  be  named  in  tbe  testament  of 
a  friend  or  relation,  and  considered  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  to 
be  passed  over.^* 

it  was  usually  required  by  the  testament^  that  the  heir  should 
enter  upon  the  inheritance  within  a  certain  time,  in  60  or  100 
days  at  most^  This  act  was  called  habeditatis  cbetio,^'  and 
was  performed  before  witnesses  in  these  words :  cum  me  Misviua 

M^BEDBM  INSTITUEBIT,  BAM  H/EBEDITATBM  CEBNO   ADEOQUB.      After 

saying  which,"  the  heir  was  said  hjireditatem  aoibsb.  But 
when  this  formality  "  was  not  required,  one  became  heir  by 
acting  as  such,"'  although  he  might,  if  he  diose,  also  observe  the 
solemn  form. 

If  the  father  or  grandfiither  succeeded,  they  were  called  h^e- 
redes  ascbicdbntes  ;  if,  as  was  natural,  the  children  or  grand- 
children, DB8CENDENTE8 ;  if  brothers  or  sisters,  collatebales. 

_  .. ^^^^^^^^^^^^_^^_ 
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If  any  od6  died  withoot  makin(f  a  will,'  bis  goods  derolTod 
on  bis  nearest  relations ;  first  to  his  children,  &]ing  them,  to 
his  nearast  relations  by  the  father's  side,^  and  failioff  theni^  to 
thoee  of  the  same  gens.'  At  Nice,  the  commwiity  claimed  the 
estate  of  every  citioen  who  died  intestate.* 

The  inheritance  was  commonly  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
called  uncus.  The  whole  was  called  as.  Hence  hsBves  ex  atse, 
heir  to  one's  whole  fortune ;  Atfres  ex  iemuse,  ex  triatte,  dO' 
drante,  &c  to  the  half,  third,  three  fourths,  &c. 

The  uifciA  was  also  divided  into  parts ;  the  half  smimciA,  the 
third  DDELLA,  or  bina  iextula,  the  fourth  sicilicum,  v.  -vs,  the 

sixth  SKXTUI.A.' 

7.    RIOHT  OF  TUIXLAOB  OB  WAaDSHIP. 

Airr  father  of  a  family  might  leave  whom  he  pleased  as  guar- 
dians '  to  his  children.'  But  if  be  died  intestate,  this  c&rge 
devolved  by  law  on  the  nearest  relation  by  the  father's  side. 
Henoe  it  was  called  TnixLA  lboithia.  This  law  is  generally 
blamed,  as  in  later  times  it  gave  occasion  to  many  muds  in 
prejadioe  of  wards." 

When  there  was  no  guardian  by  testament  nor  a  legal  one^ 
then  a  guardian  was  appointed  to  minors  and  to  women  by  the 
praetor,  and  the  majority  of  the  tributes  of  the  people,  by  the 
Atilian  law,  made  A.  (J*  443.  But  this  law  was  afterwards 
changed. 

Among  the  ancient  lU>man%  women  could  not  transact  any 
private  business  of  importance,  without  the  concurrence  of  their 
parents,  husbands,  or  guardians  f  and  a  husband  at  his  death 
might  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  wife,  as  to  his  daughter,  or 
leave  her  the  choice  of  her  own  guardians.^'  Women,  however, 
seem  sometimes  to  have  acted  as  guardians." 

If  any  j;uardian  did  not  discharge  his  duty  properly,  or  de- 
frauded his  pupil,  there  was  an  action  against  him.^ 

Under  the  emperors,  guardians  were  obliged  to  give  secu- 
rity '^  for  their  proper  conduct.'*  A  signal  instance  of  punish- 
ment  inflicted  on  a  perfidious  guardian  is  recorded,  Suet  (ialb.  9. 

II*  PUBLIC  RIGHTS  OF  ROMAN  0ITIZBN8. 

Thxsb  were  jus  census,  militus,  trUnUontm,  stffragii,  honorum^ 
ei  sacrarunu 

L  Jus  cBNsns.  The  right  of  being  enroUed  in  the  censor's 
books.     This  will  be  treated  of  in  another  place. 
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II.  Jvs  KixjTiis.  The  right  of  Mrring  in  ih«  aniiy.  M  first 
none  but  citizens  were  enliBted,  and  not  even  those  of  the  lowest 
class.  But  in  afkertimes  this  was  altered ;  and  nnder  the  empe- 
rors soldiers  were  taken,  not  only  from  Italy  and  the  provinoes, 
but  also  at  last  from  barbaroos  nations.^ 

III.  Jus  TRiBUTORUM.  Tributum  proporly  was  money  publicly 
Imposed  on  the  people,  which  was  exacted  firom  each  indiTidual 
through  the  tribes  in  proportion  to  the  yaluation  of  his  estate.' 
Money  publicly  exacted  on  any  other  aooonnt,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  was  cidled  vbctioal.^  But  these  words  are  not  always 
distinguished. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  tribute ;  one  imposed  equally  on 
each  person,^  which  took  place  under  the  first  Jdngs  f  another 
according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estate ;'  and  a  third  which 
was  extraordinary,  and  demanded  only  in  cases  of  necessity, 
and  therefore  depending  on  no  rule.^  It  was  in  many  instances 
also  voluntary,^  and  an  account  of  it  was  taken,  that  when  the 
treasury  was  again  enriched,  it  might  be  repaid,  as  was  done 
after  the  second  Funic  war.^ 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  poor  were  for  some 
time  freed  from  the  burden  of  taxes,  until  tiie  year  349,  when 
the  senate  decreed,  that  pay  should  be  given  from  the  treasury 
to  the  common  people  in  the  army,  who  had  hitherto  served  at 
their  own  expense ;  whereupon  all  were  forced  to  contribute 
annually  according  to  their  fortune  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers." 

In  the  year  of  the  city  586,  annual  tributes  were  remitted,  on 
account  of  the  immense  sums  brought  into  the  treasury  by  h, 
Paulus  ^militts,  after  the  defeat  of  rerseus,^^  and  this  immunity 
from  taxes  continued,  according  to  Plutarch,  down  to  the  con- 
sulship of  Hirtins  and  Pansa. 

The  other  taxes  ^  were  of  three  kinds,  pcrtorwrn,  deeumm, 
and  acriptura. 

1.  PoRTORiuH  was  money  paid  at  the  port  for  goods  imported 
and  exported,  the  collectors  of  which  were  called  portitorks  ; 
or  for  carrying  goods  over  a  bridge,  where  every  carriage  paid 
a  certain  sum  to  the  exactor  of  the  toU.^  The  portoria  were 
remitted  A.  U.  692,  the  year  in  which  Pompey  triumphed  over 
Mithridates,^*  but  were  a^fterwards  imposed  on  foreign  merchan- 
dise by  Caesar.^* 

2.  Dbcuma,  tithes,  were  the  tenth  part  of  com,  and  the  fifth 
part  of  other  fruits,  which  were  exacted  from  Uiose  who  tilled 
the  public  lands,  either  in  Italy  or  without  it  Those  who 
farmed  the  tithes  were  called  nnciniANi,  and  esteemed  the  most 
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hoaowaUe  of  the  publkaiis  or  farmers  general,  as  agricultara 
was  esteemed  the  most  honourable  way  of  making  a  fortune 
araone  ^o  Romans.^  The  ground  from  which  tithes  were  paid 
was  atto  called  xncvwAirus.'  But  these  lands  were  all  sold  or 
dirtributed  amimg  the  citizens  at  different  tiroes,  and  the  land 
of  Gapua  the  last^  by  Catsar.' 

3L  iicaiFTUBA  was  the  tax  paid  from  public  pastures  and 
«(K>ds ;  so  called,  because  those  who  wished  to  feea  their  cattle 
there,  sobocribed  their  names  before  the  former  of  them,*  and 
paid  a  esrtain  sum  for  each  beast ;'  as  was  likewise  done  in  all 
the  tithe  lands.^ 

All  those  taxes  were  let  publicly  by  the  censors  at  Rome.' 
Those  who  formed  them^  were  called  publicani  or  mancipes.' 
They  also  gave  securities  to  the  people ,'°  and  had  partners  who 
shaaed  the  profit  and  loss  with  them.^^ 

There  was  long  a  tax  upon  salt.  In  the  second  year  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  it  was  ordained  that  salt  should  not 
be  sold  by  private  persons,  but  should  be  furnished  at  a  lower 
rate  by  the  public"  A  new  tax  was  imposed  on  salt  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  censors  Claudius 
Neio  and  Linns,  chiefly  the  latter ;  who  hence  got  the  surname 
of  Safinator.^  But  this  tax  was  also  dropped,  although  it  is 
uncertain  at  what  time. 

There  was  another  tax  which  continued  longer,  called  ticb- 
siHA,  L  e.  the  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  any  slave  who  was 
freed.^*  It  was  imposed  by  a  law  of  the  people  assembled  by 
tribes,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  Wnat  was  singular,  the 
law  was  passed  in  the  camp.^^  The  money  raised  from  this 
tax  ^  osed  to  be  kept  for  the  last  exigencies  of  the  state.^^ 

Various  other  taxes  were  invented  by  die  emperort ;  as  the 
hondredth  part  of  things  to  be  sold,^®  the  twenty-mth  of  slaves,^' 
and  the  twentieth  of  inheritances,^  by  Augustus,'^  a  tax  on  eat- 
ables,*' by  Caligula,"  and  even  on  urine,  by  Vespasian.^ 

IV.  Jus  suTTBAoii,  the  right  of  voting  in  the  diflferent  assem- 
blies of  the  people. 

V.  Jvs  HONOBUM,  the  right  of  bearing  public  offices  in  the 
state.  These  were  either  priesthoods  or  magistracies,^  which  at 
first  were  conferred  only  on  patricians^  but  afterwards  were  all, 
except  a  few,  shared  with  the  plebeians. 

VI.  Jus  SACBOBUM.     kfacrod  rites  were  either  public  or  pri 
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▼ate.  The  public  were  those  performed  at  the  public  expense: 
the  private  were  those  which  every  one  privately  observed  at 
home.  The  vestal  virgins  preserved  the  public  hearth  of  the 
dty ;  the  curiones  with  their  curiaies  kept  the  hearths  of  the 
thirty  curias ;  the  priests  of  each  village  kept  tbe  fires  of  each 
village.^  And  because  upon  the  public  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  empire,  when,  by  the  decrees  of  Gonstantine  and 
his  sons,  the  profane  worship  of  the  {(ods  was  prohibited  in 
cities,  and  their  temples  shut,  those  "who  were  attached  to  the 
old  superstition  fled  to  the  country,  and  secretly  performed 
their  former  sacred  rites  in  the  villages  ;  hence  paoavs  came  to 
be  used  for  heathens,*  or  for  those  who  were  not  Christiana ; 
as  anciently  amonff  the  Romans  those  were  called  pagani  who 
were  not  soldiers.^  Thus,  pagani  et  moidani^  are  called  plebes 
urbana  by  Cicero,  because  they  were  ranked  among  the  city 
tribes,  although  they  lived  in  the  villages  and  mountains.* 

Each  gens  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itself,^  which 
they  did  not  intermit  even  in  the  heat  of  a  war/  Every  father 
of  a  family  had  his  own  household-gods,  whom  he  worshipped 
privately  at  home. 

Those  who  came  from  the  free  towns,  and  settled  at  Rome, 
retained  their  municipal  sacred  rites,  and  the  colonies  retained 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  Roman  people. 

No  new  or  foreign  gods  could  be  adopted  by  the  Romans,  un- 
less by  public  auUiority.  Thus  ^^cuiapius  was  publicly  sent 
for  from  Epidaurus,  and  Cybele  from  Phrygia.'  Hence,  if  any 
one  had  introduced  foreign  rites  of  himself,  they  were  publicly- 
condemned  by  the  senate,^  But  under  the  emperors,  all  the 
superstition  of  foreign  nations  flocked  to  Rome ;  as  the  sacred 
rites  of  Isis,  Serapis,  and  Anubis  from  Egypt,  &c. 

These  were  the  private  and  public  rights  of  Roman  dtisens. 
It  was  a  maxim  among  the  Romans,  that  no  one  could  be  a 
citizen  of  Rome,  who  suffered  himself  to  be  made  a  citizen  of 
any  other  city ;'  which  was  not  the  case  in  Greece  :^"  and  no 
one  could  lose  the  freedom  of  the  city  against  his  wilL*^  If  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  were  taken  from  any  one,  either  by  way  of 
punishment,  or  for  any  other  cause,  some  fiction  always  took 
place.  Thus,  when  citizens  were  banished,  they  did  not  expel 
them  by  force,  but  their  goods  were  confiscated,  and  themselves 
were  forbidden  the  use  of  fire  and  water,^  which  obliged  them 
to  repair  to  some  foreign  place.  Augustus  added  to  this  form  of 
banishment  what  was  called  nspoBTATio,  whereby  the  con* 
demned,  being  deprived  of  their  rights  and  fortunes,  were  con- 
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*•'    Teyed  to  a  oevtain  place,  without  haring  it  to  their  own  choice 
^    to  go  where  they  pleased. 

^  When  any  one  was  sent  away  to  any  place,  withont  being  de> 
^  priyed  of  his  righti  and  fortones,  it  was  called  rblioatio.* 
^  80  captives  in  war  did  not  properly  lose  the  rights  of  dtisens. 
19;-  Those  rights  were  only  sospended,  and  night  be  recovered,  as 
B<  it  was  called,  jure  postiimmii,  by  the  right  of  restoration  or 
u     return.* 

In  like  manner,  if  any  foreigner  who  had  got  the  freedom  of 
Rome  retained  to  his  native  city,  and  again  became  a  citisen  of 
it,  he  ceawd  to  be  a  Roman  citizen.'    Tiiis  was  called  pottUad' 
ntmn,  with  regard  to  his  own  country,  and  refectio  dviiatis  with 
r^iard  to  Rome. 

Any  loss  of  liberty,  or  of  the  rights  of  citiaens,  was  called 
DiHinuTio  CAPITIS,  ju$  Hbertotis  imminutum*  Hence  capUU  mi- 
nor ,  sc.  ratione  vel  respectu,  or  capite  diminutug,  lessened  in  his 
state,  or  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  citizen.'  The  loss  of 
fiberty,  which  included  the  loss  of  the  dty ,  and  of  one's  family, 
was  called  diminutio  eapitia  maxima;  banishment,  dimimUio 
media  ;  any  change  of  family,  intntma.' 

JUS  LATH. 

Thb  jus  s.ATit  or  1.ATIKITA8,'  was  next  to  thejus  dviioHs*  La- 
tiiitt  andently  '  was  bounded  by  the  rivers  liber,  Anio,  Ufens, 
and  the  Tuscan  sea.  It  contained  the  Albans,  Rutuli,  and 
.fiqni.  It  was  afterwards  extended'  to  the  river  liris,  and 
comprehended  the  Osd,  Ausones,  and  Volsci.*^  The  inhabi- 
taals  of  ^^tinF"  were  called  latini  socij,  homkm  latinum,  bt  socii 
LATiNi  KOHiHis,  &&  SocH  et  Latimtm  nomen,  means  the  Italians 
and  Latins. 

The  JUS  LATii  was  inferior  to  the  jus  ctvitatUy  and  superior  to 
the.^  ItaJicum.    But  the  precise  difference  is  not  ascertained. 

The  Latins  used  their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to  the 
edicts  of  the  Roman  praetor.  They  were  permitted  to  adopt 
some  of  the  Roman  laws,  if  they  chose  it,  and  then  they  were 
called  ropULi  ruvDi.  If  any  state  did  not  choose  it,  it  was  said 
B  iisai,  Y.  de  ea  lege  vundus  fieri  nolle,  t  e.  auctor,  mbscriptor 
esse,  T.  eamprobare  et  recipereJ^ 

The  Latins  were  not  enrolled  at  Rome,  but  in  their  own 
cities.^  They  might  be  called  to  Rome  to  give  their  votes 
about  any  thing,  but  then  they  were  not  included  in  a  certain 
tribe,  and  used  to  cast  lots  to  know  in  what  tribe  they  should 
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vote ;  ^  and  when  the  consuls  chose,  they  ordered  them  by  a  do* 
cree  of  the  senate  to  leave  the  city,  which ,  however,  rarely  hap- 
pened.' 

Such  Latins  as  had  borne  a  civil  office  in  their  own  stata  be- 
came citizens  of  Rome  ;^  but  could  not  enjoy  honours  before  the 
lex  Julia  was  made,*  by  which  law  the  right  of  voting  and  of 
enjoying  honours  was  granted  to  those  who  had  continued  faith- 
ful to  E^me  in  the  Social  war,  A.  U.  663 ;  which  the  Latins  had 
done.  The  distinction,  however,  betwixt  the  jus  Latii  and  the 
jtu  civitatiSf  and  the  same  mode  of  acquiring  the  full  right  of 
atizenship,  was  still  retained.* 

The  Liitins  at  first  were  not  allowed  the  use  of  amis  for  their 
own  defence,  without  the  order  of  the  people  ;**  but  afterwards 
they  served  as  allies  in  the  Roman  army,  and  indeed  constituted 
the  principal  part  of  its  strength.  They  sometimes  furnished 
two  thirds  of  the  cavalry,  and  also  of  the  infantry/  But  they 
were  not  embodied  in  the  legions^  and  were  treated  with  more 
severity  than  Roman  citizens,  being  punished  with  stripes,  from 
which  citizens  were  exempted  by  the  Portian  law.^ 

llie  Latins  had  certain  sacred  rites  in  common  with  Roman 
citizens ;  as  the  sacred  rites  of  Diana  at  Rome,  (instituted  by 
Servius  Tullius,'  in  imitation  of  the  Amphictyones  at  Delphi, 
and  of  the  Grecian  states  in  Asia  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,^")  and  the  Latin  holy-days  kept  with  great  solemnity 
on  the  Alban  mountain ;  first  for  one  day,  the  S7th  of  April, 
and  afterwards  for  several  days.  The  Romans  always  presided 
at  the  sacrifices."  Besides  these,  the  Latins  had  certain  sacred 
rites,  and  deities  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  they  worship- 
ped ;  as  Feronia  at  Terracina,  Jupiter  at  Lanuvium.^ 

They  had  also  solemn  assemblies  in  the  grove  of  Ferentina,^' 
which  appear  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  employed  for  po- 
litical as  well  as  religious  purposes.  From  this  convention  ail 
those  were  excluded  who  did  not  enjoy  the  jut  Latii. 

JUS   ITALIGUM. 

All  the  country  between  the  Tuscan  and  Hadriatic  seas^  to  Uie 
rivers  Rubicon  and  Macra,  except  Latium,  was  callea  Italy. 
Tlie  states  of  Italy,  being  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  diflerent 
wars,  were  received  into  alliance  on  different  conditions.  In 
nuiny  respects  they  were  in  the  same  state  wiUi  the  Latins. 
They  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  were  not 
subject  to  the  Roman  prastor.    They  were  taxed  ^*  in  their  own 
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cities^  and  funiiabed  a  certain  number  ei  soldiers  aoo(irdin|r  to 
treaty.  But  they  had  no  access  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  and 
no  narticipation  of  sacred  rites. 

Aflter  the  second  Punic  war,  soTeral  of  the  Italian  states,  for 
baTing  roTolted  to  Hannibal,  were  reduced  to  a  harder  condition 
by  the  dictator  Sulpicius  Galba.  A.  U.  550 ;  especially  the  Bru- 
tii,  Ficentini,  and  Lucani,  who  were  no  lon^^  treated  as  allies* 
and  did  not  furnish  soldiers,  but  public  slaves.^  Capua,  which 
a  little  before  had  been  taken,  lost  its  public  buildings  and  ter- 
ritory.^ But  after  a  long  and  violent  struggle  in  the  Social,  or 
Marsic  war,  all  the  Italians  obtained  the  right  of  TOting  and  of 
enjoying  honours  by  the  Julian  and  other  laws.  SnJla  iu>ridged 
these  priFileges  to  those  who  had  favoured  the  opposite  party ; 
hut  this  was  of  short  continuance.'  Augustus  made  various 
changes^  He  ordered  the  votes  of  the  Itauans  to  be  taken  at 
home,  and  sent  to  Rome  on  the  day  of  the  comitia.*  He  also 
granted  them  an  exemption  from  furnishing  soldiers.' 

The  distinction  of  tne  jiu  Latii  and  ItaUctan,  however,  still 
continued,  and  these  rights  were  granted  to  various  cities  and 
states  out  of  Italy.'  In  consequence  of  which,  farms  in  those 
places  were  said  to  be  ik  solo  italico,  as  well  as  those  in  Italy, 
and  were  called  pa^DU  cbnsui  cbhssmdo,^  and  said  to  be  tn  cor^ 
pore  cetuuM,  L  e.  to  constitute  part  of  that  estate,  according  to  the 
valuation  of  which  in  the  censor's  books  every  one  paid  taxes.^ 

PROVINCES. 

Tbosb  countries  were  called  provinces,  which  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, having  conquered  by  arms,  or  reduced  any  other  way  under 
their  power,  subjected  to  be  governed  by  magistrates  sent  from 
Rome.'  The  senate  having  received  letters  concerning  the  re- 
duction of  any  country,  consulted  what  laws  they  thought  proper 
should  be  prescribed  to  the  conquered,  and  sent  commonly  ten 
ambassadors,  with  whose  concurrence,  the  general  who  had 
gained  the  conquest  might  settle  every  thing.  ^" 

These  laws  were  called  the  form  or  formula  of  the  province. 
Whatever  the  general,  with  the  advice  of  the  ten  ambassadors, 
determined,  used  to  be  pronounced  publicly  by  him  before  an 
assembly,  after  silence  was  made  by  a  henild.^^  Hence,  in  for- 
muiam  socwrvm  rrferri,  to  be  enrolled  among."  Urbem  foT' 
mml^  ndjurigfacere,  to  hold  in  dependence  or  subjection."  In 
antiqui  forrmJam  juris  reMtUui,  to  be  brought  into  their  former 
state  of  dependence  on,  &c.*^ 
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The  fint  country  which  the  Romans  reduced  into  the  form  of 
a  proTince,  was  Sicily.^ 

The  condition  of  aJl  the  proTinces  was  not  the  same,  nor  of 
all  the  cities  in  the  same  proTinoe,  but  different  according  to 
their  merits  towards  the  Roman  people;  as  they  had  either 
spontaneously  surrendered,  or  made  a  long  and  obstinate  resis- 
tance. Some  were  allowed  the  use  of  their  own  laws,  and  to 
choose  their  own  magistrates ;  others  were  not.  Some  also  were 
deprived  of  part  of  their  territory. 

Into  each  province  was  sent  a  Roman  governor  (prases),*  to 
command  the  troops  in  it,  and  to  administer  justice ;  together 
with  a  quaestor,  to  take  care  of  the  public  money  and  taxes,  and 
to  keep  an  account  of  what  was  received  and  expended  in  the 
province.  The  provinces  ^ere  grievously  oppressed  with  taxes. 
The  Romans  imposed  on  the  vanquished,  either  an  annual  tri- 
bute, which  was  called  census  capitis,  or  deprived  them  of  part 
of  their  grounds ;  and  either  sent  planters  thither  from  the  city, 
or  restored  them  to  the  vanquished,  on  condition  that  they 
should  give  a  certain  part  of  the  produce  to  the  republic,  which 
was  called  census  soli.^  The  former,  1.  e.  those  who  paid  their 
taxes  in  money,  were  called  sTiPXNDiARn,  or  tributarily  as  Gallia 
camnta*  The  latter,  vbotioales  ;  who  are  thought  to  have  been 
in  a  better  condition  than  the  former.  But  these  words  are 
sometimes  confounded. 

The  sum  which  the  Romans  annually  received  from  the  sti- 
pendiary states  was  always  the  same ;  but  the  revenues  of  the 
vectigales  depended  on  the  uncertain  produce  of  the  tithes,  of 
the  taxes  on  the  public  pastures,'  and  on  goods  imported  and 
exported.^  Sometimes  instead  of  the  tenth  part,  if  the  province 
was  less  fertile,  the  twentieth  ,only  was  exacted,  as  from  the 
Spaniards.'  Sometimes  in  cases  of  necessity,  an  addidonal 
tenth  part  was  exacted  above  what  was  due ;  but  then  money  was 
paid  for  it  to  the  husbandmen  f  whence  it  was  called  frttmenhtm 
emptum,  also  decumanum,  or  imperaiunu^ 

Asoonius  in  his  commentary  on  Cicero,^'' mentiotts  three  kinds 
of  payment  made  by  the  provinciab ;  the  regulmr  or  usual  tax, 
a  voluntary  contribution  or  benevolence,  and  an  extraordinary 
exaction  or  demaod.^^ 

Under  the  emperors  a  rule  was  made  out,  called  canon  fru- 
MENTARius,  In  whlch  was  comprised  what  com  each  province 
ought  yearly  to  furnish.  The  corn  thus  received  was  laid  up 
in  pubUc  granaries,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  whence 
it  was  given  out  by  those  who  had  the  care  of  provisions,  to  the 
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people  Mid  aoldien.  Besides  a  oertain  sum  paid  for  the  public 
paeliire^  the  people  of  the  proTinoes  were  oblif^  to  furnifh  a 
certain  number  of  cattle  from  their  flocks.^  And  besides  the 
tax  paid  at  the  port^  as  in  Sicily,  in  Asis,  and  in  Britain,  they 
also  paid  a  tax  for  journeys ;'  especially  for  carrying  a  corpse, 
which  could  not  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  high  priest  or  of  the  emperor.  But 
this  tax  was  abolished.  There  was  also  a  tax  on  iron,  silver, 
and  gold  mines,  as  in  Spain ;  on  marble  in  Africa ;  on  various 
mines  in  Macedonia,  Iliyricum,  Thrace,  Britjiin,  and  Sardinia; 
and  also  on  salt  pits,  as  in  Macedonia.^ 

MUNICIPIA,  COLONIC,  ET  PRAFEOTUR^. 

MmticiPiA  were  foreign  towns  which  obtained  the  right  of  Ro- 
man citixens.  Of  these  there  were  different  kinds.  Some  pos- 
sessed all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except  such  as  could  not 
be  enjoyed  without  residing  at  Rome.  Others  enjoyed  the 
right  of  serring  in  the  Roman  legion,*  but  had  not  the  right  of 
voting  and  of  obtaining  civil  offices. 

Tho  Municipia  used  their  own  laws  and  customs,  which  were 
called  LBoss  MuiriciPALBs ;  nor  were  they  obliged  to  receive  the 
Roman  laws  unless  they  chose  it*  Ana  some  chose  to  remain 
as  confederate  states,'  rather  than  become  Roman  citizens ;  as 
thepeople  of  Heraclea  and  Naples.^ 

Inere  were  anciently  no  such  free  towns  except  in  Italy,  but 
afterwards  we  find  them  also  in  the  provinces.  Thus  Pliny 
mentions  eight  in  Boetica,  and  thirteen  in  hither  Spain.^ 

CoLOiriBs  were  cities  or  lands  which  Roman  citizens  were  sent 
to  inhabit  They  were  transplanted  commonly  by  three  com- 
missioners,' sometimes  by  five,  ten,  or  more.  Twenty  were  ap- 
pointed to  setde  the  colony  at  Capua,  by  the  Julian  law.^'^  The 
people  determined  in  what  manner  the  lands  were  to  be  dirided, 
andTto  whom.  The  new  colony  marched  to  their  destined  place 
in  the  form  of  an  army,  with  colours  fiying.^^  The  lands  were 
marked  round  with  a  plough,  and  his  own  portion  assigned  to 
every  one.^  All  which  was  done  alter  taking  the  auspices,  and 
offering  sacrifices." 

When  a  city  was  to  be  built,  the  founder,  dressed  in  a  Gabi- 
nian  garb,'*  (i.  e.  with  his  toga  tucked  up,  and  the  lappet  of  it 
thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  brought  round  under 
the  right  arm  to  the  breast,  so  that  it  girded  him,  and  made  the 
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toga  shorter  and  closer,)  yoldngf  a  cow  and  a  bull  to  the  plough, 
the  coulter  whereof  was  of  brass,  marked  oat  by  a  deep  furrow 
the  whole  compass  of  the  city ;  and  these  two  animals,  with  other 
yicdms,  were  sacrificed  on  uie  altars.  All  the  people  or  plant- 
ers followed,  and  turned  inwards  the  clods  cat  by  the  plou^. 
Where  they  wanted  a  gate  to  be,  they  took  up  the  plough  and 
left  a  space.  Hence  pokta,  a  gate.^  And  towns  are  said  to  have 
been  called  urbies  from  being  surroanded  by  the  ploarh.'  The 
form  of  founding  cities  among  the  Greeks  is  described  by  Pau- 
sanias,  ▼.  27,  who  says  that  the  first  city  built  was  Lyoosara  in 
Arcadia,  viii.  38. 

When  a  dty  was  solemnly  destroyed,  the  plough  was  also 
drawn  along  '  where  the  walls  had  stood.*  We  read  in  the  sa* 
cred  writings  of  salt  being  sown  on  the  ground  where  cities  had 
stood.'  The  walls  of  cities  were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients 
as  sacred,  but  not  the  gates.'  The  gates,  howevery  were  reck- 
oned inviolable.' 

A  space  of  ground  was  left  free  from  buildings  both  within 
and  without  the  walls,  which  was  called  pomoouum,^  and  was 
likewise  held  sacred.^  Sometimes  put  only  for  the  open  space 
without  the  walls.^*^  When  the  city  was  enlarged,  the  pomoe-^ 
Hum  also  was  extended.^^  These  ceremonies  used  in  building 
cities  are  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Hetrurians.^' 

It  was  unlawful  to  plant  a  new  colony  where  one  had  been 
planted  before ;  ^'  but  supplies  might  be  senL  The  colonies  so- 
lemnly kept  the  anniversary  of  ueir  first  settlement.^*  Some 
colonies  consisted  of  Roman  citizens  only,  some  of  Latins,  and 
others  of  Italians."  Hence  their  rights  were  different.  iSome 
think  that  the  Roman  colonies  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  citizens, 
as  they  are  often  called  Roman  citizens,  and  were  once  enrolled 
in  the  censor's  books  at  Rome.^'  But  most  are  of  opinion,  Uiat 
the  colonies  had  not  the  riaht  of  voting,  nor  of  bearing  offices 
at  Rome."  The  rights  of  Latin  colonies  were  more  umited ; 
so  that  Roman  citizens  who  gave  their  names  to  a  Latin  colony, 
suffered  a  diminution  of  rank.*^  The  Italian  colonies  were  in 
a  still  worse  condition.  The  difference  consisted  chiefly  in 
their  different  immunity  from  taxes. 

Sylla,  to  reward  his  veterans,  first  introduced  the  custom  of 
settling  MILITARY  COLONIES,  which  was  imitated  by  Julius  Caesar, 
Augustus,  and  others.  To  those  colonies  whole  legions  wero 
sent,  with  their  officers,  their  tribunes,  and  centurions ;  but  this 
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cnstom  afterwards  fell  into  difuae.*  For  the  sake  of  distinction 
the  other  colonies  were  called  cmLss,  tlmbeim,  or  togata,  be* 
eanse  they  consisted  of  citizens^  or,  as  they  were  afterwards 
nasMd,  pAOANi,  or  privatit  who  were  opposed  to  soldiers.' 

The  colonies  dimred  from  the  free  towns  in  this,  that  thev 
used  the  laws  prescribed  them  by  the  Romans,  but  they  had  al- 
most the  same  kind  of  mwistrates.  Their  two  chief  roacistrates 
were  called  duumvibi,  and  their  senators  dscdrionbs  ;  becausey 
as  some  lay,  when  the  colony  was  first  planted,  every  tenth  man 
was  nude  a  senator.  The  finrtune  requisite  to  be  chosen  a  dect*- 
riOf  under  the  emperors,  was  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii.' 

Th*  senate,  or  general  council  of  Grecian  cities,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  was  called  bulb;  its  members,  bulbuts;  the 
place  where  it  met  at  Syracuse,  bulbutbbium  ;  an  assembly  of 
the  peo^e,  boclbsla.*  In  some  cities  those  who  were  chosen 
into  the  senate  by  their  censors,  paid  a  certain  sum  for  their  ad- 
mission,' and  that  even  although  chosen  contrary  to  their  own 
inclinations.  In  Bithynia,  they  were  subjected  to  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  choice  of  senators,  similar  to  those  at  Rome.' 
An  act  passed  by  the  senate  or  people  was  called  psbpbisma.' 
It  was  there  custonuiry,  upon  a  person's  taking  the  manly  robe, 
solemnising  his  marriage,  entering  upon  the  office  of  a  magi- 
stratOy  or  dedicating  any  public  worK,  to  invite  the  whole  se- 
nate, together  with  a  considerable  piwt  of  the  commonsdty,  to 
the  number  of  a  thousand  or  more,  and  to  distribute  to  each  of 
the  company  a  dole  *  of  one  or  two  denarii.  This  as  having 
the  appearance  of  an  ambitious  largess,'  was  disapproved  of  by 
Trajan."  Each  colony  had  commonly  a  patron,  who  took  care 
of  their  interests  at  Rome.^^ 

P&bfbctub/b  were  towns  to  which  prsfects  were  annually 
sent  from  Rome,  to  administer  justice ;  chosen  partly  by  the 
people,  and  partly  by  the  prietor.^'  Towns  were  reduced  to 
this  form,  which  had  been  ungrateful  to  the  Romans ;  as  Cala- 
tia,  Gapua,^  and  others.  They  neither  enjoyed  the  rights  of 
free  towns  nor  of  colonies,  and  differed  little  from  the  form  of 
provinces.  Their  private  right  depended  on  the  edicts  of  their 
prasfects,  and  their  public  right  on  the  Roman  senate,  who  im- 
posed on  them  taxes  and  service  in  war  at  pleasure.  8ome 
prafedurs,  however,  possessed  greater  privileges  than  others. 

Flaces  in  the  country,  or  towns  where  markets  were  held, 
and  justice  administered,  were  called  foba  ;  as  forum  aubblium, 
forum  Apwi,"  forum  Comelii,  Julii,  Livii,  &c.  Places  where 
assemblies  were  held,  and  justice  administered,  were  called  con- 
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ciLiABULA.'  All  Other  cities  which  were  neither  numicipia,  co» 
lanite,  nor  prmfectura,  were  called  Confederate  Statee.^  These 
were  quite  free,  unless  that  they  owed  the  Romans  oertain 
things,  according^  to  treaty.  Such  was  Capua,  before  it  reYolted 
to  HannibaL  Such  were  also  Tarentum,  Naples,  Tibur,  and 
Praeneste. 

FOREIGNERS. 

All  those  who  were  not  citizens  were  called  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, foreigners  (perbgrini),  wherever  they  lived,  whether  in 
the  city  or  elsewhere.  But  after  Caracalla  g;ranted  the  fireedooi 
of  the  city  to  all  freeborn  men  in  the  Roman  world,  and  Justi* 
nian  some  time  after  granted  it  also  to  fineedmen,  Uie  name  of 
foreiff-ners  fell  into  disuse;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
world  were  divided  into  Romans  and  Barbarians.  The  whole 
Roman  empire  itself  was  eddied  romavia,  which  name  is  still 

given  to  Thrace,  as  being  the  last  province  which  was  retained 
y  the  Romans,  almost  until  the  taking  of  Coi^^ntinople  by 
the  Turks,  A.  D.  1453. 

MThile  Rome  was  free,  the  condition  of  foreigners  was  very 
disagreeable.  They  mighty  indeed,  live  in  the  city,  but  they 
enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  citizens.  They  were  also  sub- 
ject to  a  particular  jurisdiction,  and  sometimes  were  expelled 
from  the  city  at  the  pleasure  of  the  magistrates.  Thus  M.  Ju- 
nius Pennus,  A.  U.  627.  and  C.  Papius  Celsus^  A.  U.  688,  both 
tribunes  of  the  people,  passed  a  law,  ordering  foreigners  to  leave 
the  city.  Augustus  dia  the  same.  But  afterwards  an  immense 
number  of  foreigners  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  parts,"  so  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  common  people  consisted  of  them; 
hence  Rome  is  said  to  be  mundiface  repUta,* 

Foreigners  were  neither  permitted  to  use  the  Roman  dress,^ 
nor  had  they  the  right  of  legal  property,  or  of  making  a  mil. 
When  a  foreigner  died,  his  eoods  were  either  reduced  into  the 
treasury,  as  having  no  heir,^or  if  he  had  attached  himself^  to 
any  person,  as  a  patron,  that  person  succeeded  to  his  effects 
JURE  APFLiCATioNiB,  as  it  was  Called.^ 

But  in  process  of  time  these  inconveniences  were  removed, 
and  foreigners  were  not  only  advanced  to  the  highest  honours 
in  the  state,  but  some  of  them  even  made  emperors. 

ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
Aj«  assembly  of  the  whole  Roman  people  to  give  their  vole 
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abont  any  thing,  was  called  coxitia.^  When  a  part  of  the  peo- 
ple only  was  assembled,  it  was  called  conciliom  ;  but  these  words 
were  noi  always  distinguished.' 

In  the  Comitia,  erery  thing  which  came  under  the  power  of 
the  people  was  transacted ;  magistrates  were  elected,  and  laws 
passed y  particularly  concerning  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the 
making  of  peace.  Persons  guilty  of  certain  crimes  were  also 
tried  in  the  Comitia.'  'The  Comitia  were  always  summoned 
by  some  magistrate,  who  presiided  in  them,  and  directed  every 
thing  which  came  before  them ;  and  he  was  then  said,  habxbb 
coMiTij.  When  he  laid  any  thing  before  the  people,  he  was 
said,  AOBBB  C0M  popuLO.^  Ab  the  votes  of  all  the  people  could 
not  be  taken  together,  they  were  divided  into  parta 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Comitia :  the  Curiaia,  instituted 
by  Bomulus ;  the  CerUuriata^  instituted  by  Serrius  TuUius,  the 
sixth  kinff  of  Rome ;  and  the  Tributa^  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  the  trial  of  Corio- 
lanns,  A.  U.  S63. 

The  Comitia  Curiata  and  Centuriata  could  not  be  held  with- 
out taking  the  auspices,'  nor  without  the  authority  of  the  se- 
nate, but  the  Tributa  might^  The  days  on  which  the  Comitia 
could  be  held  were  called  imcs  comitialbs.'  As  in  the  senate, 
so  in  the  Comitia,  nothing  could  be  done  before  the  rising  nor 
after  the  setting  of  the  snn.^ 

The  Comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  usually  held  in 
the  Campus  Martins;  biit  for  making  laws,  and  for  holding 
trials,  sometimes  also  in  the  forum,  andsometimes  in  the  capitoL 

COMITIA  OURIATA. 

In  the  Comitia  Curiata,  the  people  gave  their  votes,  divided 
into  thirty  curiaB  ;^  and  what  a  majority  of  them,  namely  six- 
teen, determined,  was  said  to  be  the  order  of  the  people.  At 
first  there  were  no  other  Comitia  but  the  Curiata,  and  therefore 
every  thing  of  importance  was  determined  in  them. 

The  Comitia  Curiata  were  held,  first  by  the  kings,  and  after- 
wards by  the  consuls  and  the  other  greater  magistrates ;  that  is, 
they  presided  at  them,  and  nothing  could  be  brought  before  the 
people  but  by  them.  They  met  in  a  part  of  the  forum  called 
the  coxiTiuM,  where  the  pulpit  or  tribunal  ^^  stood,  whence  the 
orators  used  to  harangue  the  people.  It  was  aftentards  called 
BosniA,  because  it  was  adorned  wiUi  the  beaks  of  the  ships 
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taken  from  the  Antiatot,  and  aUo  Temphon^  because  consecrated 
by  the  augurs ;  which  was  its  usual  name  before  the  Antiatee 
were  subdued.^  The  Comitium  was  first  covered  tlie  year  that 
Hannibal  came  into  Italy.'  Afterwards  it  was  adorned  with 
pillars,  statues,  and  paintings 

Those  citizens  only  had  a  riffht  to  vote  at  the  Comitia  Co- 
riata,  who  lived  in  the  city,  and  were  included  in  some  curia  or 
parish.     The  curia  which  voted  first  was  called  principiuh.' 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  and  Tributa, 
the  Comitia  Curiata  were  more  rarely  assembled,  and  that  only 
for  passinj^  certain  laws,  and  for  the  creation  of  the  Curio  Max> 
imus,  and  of  the  Flamines.^  Each  curia  seems  to  have  chosen 
its  own  curio ;  called  also  magister  curiae.' 

A  law  made  by  the  people  divided  into  curiis  was  called  lsx 
CURIATA.     Of  these,  the  chief  we  read  of,  were, 

1.  The  law  by  which  military  command  "  was  conferred  on 
magistrates.^  Without  this,  they  were  not  allowed  to  meddle 
with  military  afiairs,^  to  command  an  army,  or  carry  on  war ; ' 
but  only  had  a  civil  power,^^  or  the  right  of  administering  jus- 
tice. Hence  the  Comitia  Curiata  were  said  rem  miliiarem  con- 
tinere^^  and  the  people,  to  give  sentence  twioe,^  concerning 
their  magistrates.^^  But  in  after  times  this  law  seems  to  have 
been  passed  only  for  form's  sake,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  thirty 
lictors  or  Serjeants,  who  formerly  used  to  summon  the  curiae, 
and  attend  on  them  at  the  Comitia.^^ 

3.  The  law  about  recalling  Camillus  from  banishment^' 

3.  That  form  of  adoption  called  arrogalio^  was  made  at  the 
Comitia  Curiata,  because  no  one  could  change  his  state  or  sacra 
without  the  order  of  the  people.'^ 

4.  Testaments  were  anciently  made  at  these  Comitia;  and 
because  in  time  of  peace  they  were  summoned  ^  by  a  lictor 
twice  a  year  for  this  purpose ;  hence  they  were  also  called  co- 
mitia CALATA,  which  name  is  likewise  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  because  they  were  assemblea  by  a  CoT' 
nice/iy  who  was  also  called  Classicus}^ 

5.  What  was  called  detestatio  sacrorum,  was  also  made  here : 
as  when  it  was  denounced  to  an  heir  or  legatee  that  he  must 
adopt  the  sacred  rites  which  followed  the  inheritance.^  Whence 
«in  inheritance  without  this  requisite  is  called  by  Plautus  Atfrs- 
dita*  sine  sacris,^^ 
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GOMITIA  CENTURIATA  AND   CENSUS. 

The  principal  Gomitia  were  the  Genturiata,  called  also  majora} 
in  which  the  people,  divided  into  the  Gentnries  of  their  classes, 
gave  their  Toies ;  and  what  a  majority  of  centuries  decreed  ' 
was  considered  as  finally  determined.'  These  Comitia  were 
held  according  to  the  censoi  institoted  by  Seryios  Tnllius. 

The  CENSUS  was  a  numbering  of  the  people,  with  a  valuation 
of  tbeir  fortunes.^  To  ascertain  the  number  of  the  people,  and 
the  fortunes  of  each  individual,  Servius  ordained  that  all  the 
Roman  citizens,  both  in  town  and  country,  should  upon  oath 
take  an  estimate  of  their  fortunes,'  and  publicly  declare  that 
estimate  to  him ; '  that  they  should  also  tell  the  place  of  their 
abode,  the  names  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  own 
age  and  that  of  their  children,  and  the  number  of  their  slaves 
and  freedmen :  that  if  any  did  otherwise,  their  goods  should  be 
confiscated,  and  themselves  scourged  and  sold  for  slaves,  as  per- 
sona who  had  deemed  themselves  unworthy  of  liberty.'  He 
likewise  appointed  a  festival,  called  paoanalia,  to  be  held  every 
year  in  each  pagM  or  village,  to  their  tutelary  gods,  at  which 
time  the  peasants  should  every  one  pay  into  the  hands  of  him 
who  presided  at  the  sacrifices  a  piece  of  money ;  the  men  a 
piece  of  one  kind,  the  women  of  another,  and  the  diildren  of  a 
third  sort® 

Then,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estates,  he  divided 
all  the  citizens  into  six  glasses,  and  each  class  into  a  certain 
number  of  centuries.  The  divisic^n  by  centuries,  or  hundreds, 
prevailed  every  where  at  Rome ;  or  rather  by  tens,  from  the 
number  of  fingers  on  both  hands.*  The  infantry  and  cavalry, 
the  cmriflB  and  tribes,  were  divided  in  this  manner ;  and  so  even 
the  land :  hence  centevaritts  aoer.^*  At  first  a  century  con- 
tained a  hundred ;  but  not  so  afterwards.  Thus  the  number  of 
m^n  in  the  centuries  of  the'difiPerent  classes  was,  without  doubt^ 
very  different. 

The  first  dass  consisted  of  those  whose  estates  in  lands  and 
effects  were  worth  at  least  100,000  astes,  or  pounds  of  brass ;  or 
10,000  drachma  according  to  the  Greek  way  of  computing; 
wldch  sum  is  commonly  reckoned  equal  to  32^^  18«.  4d,  of  our 
money :  bat  if  we  suppose  each  pound  of  brass  to  contain  34 
asses,  as  was  the  case  afterwards,  it  will,  amount  to  7, 7 SOL 

This  first  class  was  subdivided  into  eighty  centuries  or  com- 
panies of  foot,  forty  of  young  men,^^  that  is,  from  seventeen  to 
forty-six  years  of  age,^  who  were  obliged  to  take  the  field,^ 
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and  forty  of  old  men,^  who  should  guard  the  dty.'  To  then  were 
added  eighteen  centuries  of  equites,  who  fought  on  horseback  : 
in  all  ninety-eiffht  oenturiesL 

The  second  daas  consisted  of  twenty  centuries ;  ten  of  youngs 
men,  and  ten  of  old,  whose  estates  were  worth  at  least  75,000 
aises.  To  these  were  added  two  centuries  of  artificers,'  carpen- 
ters, smiths,  &C.  to  manage  the  engines  of  war.  These  liyy 
joins  to  the  first  class.  It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  those 
artificers  were  composed  of  the  members  of  either  the  first  or 
the  second  class,  but  of  their  serrants  or  dependents ;  for  not 
only  the  mechanic  arts,  but  likewise  erery  kind  of  trade  was 
esteemed  dishonourable  among  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  third  class  was  also  divided  into  twenty  centuries ;  their 
estate  was  50,000  asK9, 

The  fourth  class  likewise  contained  twenty  centuries ;  their 
estate  was  S5,000  astes.  To  these  Dionysius  adds  two  centu- 
ries of  trumpeters,  vii.  59. 

The  fifth  class  was  diyided  into  thirty  centuries ;  their  estate 
was  11,000  asses,  but  according  to  Dionysius,  13,500.  Amonr 
these,  according  to  Liry,  were  included  the  trumpeters,  and 
cometera,  or  blowers  of  the  horn,  distributed  into  three  centu- 
ries, whom  Dionysius  joins  as  two  distinct  centuries  to  the  fourth 
clasF. 

The  sixth  class  comprehended  all  those  who  either  had  no 
estates,  or  were  not  worth  so  much  as  those  of  the  fifth  daai. 
The  number  of  them  was  so  great  as  to  exceed  that  of  any  of 
the  other  classes,  yet  they  were  reckoned  but  as  one  century. 

Thus  the  number  of  centuries  in  all  the  classes  was,  accord- 
ing to  livy,  191 ;  and  according  to  Dionysius,  193.  Some 
TaSko  the  number  of  Livy  to  amount  to  194,  by  supposing  that 
the  trumpeters,  &c  were  not  included  in  the  thirty  centuries  of 
the  fifth  class,  but  formed  three  distinct  centuries  by  themselves. 

Each  class  had  arms  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  certain  place  in 
the  army,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  fortunes. 

By  this  arrangement  the  chief  power  was  vested  in  the  rich- 
est citizens,  who  composed  the  first  class,  which,  although  least 
in  number,  consisted  of  more  centuries  than  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether ;  but  they  likewise  bore  the  charges  of  peace  and  war  * 
in  proportion.*  For,  as  the  votes  at  the  Comitia,  so  likewise 
the  quota  of  soldiers  and  taxes,  depended  on  the  number  of  cen- 
turies. Accordingly,  the  first  class,  which  consisted  of  ninety- 
eight,  or,  according  to  Livy,  of  one  hundred  centuries,  furnished 
more  men  and  money  to  the  public  service,  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  state  besides.  But  they  had  likewise  the  chief  influence  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  by  centuries.    For  the  equites  and 
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the  eenturiflB  of  tbn  clan  were  called  first  to  gire  their  volei^ 
and  if  they  were  ananimoos,  the  matter  was  determined ;  bol  if 
not,  then  the  centuries  of  the  next  class  were  called,  and  so  on, 
till  a  majority  of  centnriea  had  voted  the  same  thinj^.  And  it 
hardly  ever  happened  that  they  came  to  the  lowest' 

In  after  times  some  alteration  was  made,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, in  fiivour  of  the  plebeians,  by  including  the  centuries  in 
the  tribes ;  whence  mention  is  often  made  of  tribes  in  the  Co- 
mitia  Centuriata.'  In  consequence  of  which,  it  is  probable  that 
the  number  of  centuries  as  well  as  of  tribes  was  increased.' 
But  when  or  how  this  was  done  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained, 
only  it  appears  to  have  taken  place  before  the  year  of  the 
city35a« 

Thoee  of  the  first  class  were  called  glabsici,  all  the  rest  were 
said  to  be  oiraA  classbx.  Hence  cUutici  auciores,  for  the  most 
approved  authors.^ 

Thoee  of  the  lowest  class  who  had  no  fortune  at  all  were 
called  CAHTB  caiisi,  rated  by  the  head  ;  and  those  who  had  be- 
low a  certain  valuation,  paoiATABii ;  whence  sermo  protetariuB, 
for  viiUf  low.'  This  properly  was  not  reckoned  a  class ;  whence 
sometimes  only  five  classes  are  mentioned.  So  quintcs  classis 
vidaUur,  of  the  lowest' 

This  review  of  the  people  was  made  '  at  the  end  of  every  Are 
years,  first  by  Uie  kings,  dien  by  the  consuls,  but  after  the  year 
31  Oy  by  the  censors,  who  were  magistrates  created  for  that  very 
purpose.  We  do  uot  find,  however,  that  the  census  was  always 
held  at  certain  internals  of  time.  Sometimes  it  was  omitted 
altogether.' 

After  the  census  was  finished,  an  expiatory  or  purifVingr  sa- 
crifice''  was  made,  consisting  of  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  Dull, 
which  were  carried  round  the  whole  assembly,  and  then  slain ; 
and  thus  the  people  were  said  to  be  purified.^  Hence  also  bi§- 
trare  signifies  to  go  round,  to  survey ;  and  circumferre,  to  puri* 
fy.^  This  sacrifice  was  called  suovetauriua  or  souTAuaiLiA, 
and  he  who  performed  it  was  said  condbrb  lustrum.  It  was 
called  iuatrum  a  Ivendo,  i.  e.  solvent,  because  at  that  time  all 
the  taxes  were  paid  by  the  farmers-general  to  the  censors.'' 
And  because  this  was  done  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  year,  hencs 
m^TEUM  is  often  put  for  the  space  of  five  yean ;  especially  by 
the  poets,  by  whom  it  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Greek 
Olympiad,  which  was  only  four  years.'*  It  is  also  used  for  an) 
period  of  time.'^ 
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The  oensiii  ancienUy  was  held  in  the  forum,  but  afler  the 
year  of  the  city  380,  in  the  villa  publico^  which  was  a  plac^  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  fitted  up  for  public  uses ;  for  the  reoeption 
of  foreign  ambassadors,  &c.^  The  puriiying  sacrifice  was  al- 
ways made  *  in  the  Campus  Martius.^  The  census  wa^  some- 
times held  without  the  btstnim  being  peiformed.* 

].    CAUSES  OF  assembling' THE  COMITIA  CBZVTURIATA. 

Thb  COMITIA  CBNTDRiATA  w^re  held  for  creating  magistratesy 
for  passing  laws,  and  for  trials. 

In  these  Comitia  were  created  the  consuls,  prastora^  censors, 
and  sometimes  a  proconsul,'  also  the  decemtnrif  military  tri- 
bunes, and  one  priest,  namely,  the  rex  sacrorwn.  Almost  all 
laws  were  passed  in  them  which  were  proposed  by  the  greater 
magistrates,  and  one  kind  of  trial  was  held  there,  namdy,  for 
high  treason,  or  any  crime  against  the  state,  which  was  call- 
ed JumciuM  PBRDUBLLioNis ;  88  whou  any  one  aimed  at  soto- 
reignty,  which  was  called  crimen  regni,  or  had  treated  a  dtisen 
as  an  enemy."    War  was  also  declared  at  these  Comitia.' 

2.  MAGISTRATES  WHO  PRESIDED  AT  THB  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  ;  PLACB 
WHERE  THET  WERE  HELD ;  MANNER  OF  SUMMONING  THEM  ;  AND 
PERSONS  WHO  HAD  A  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  AT  THEM. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  could  be  held  only  by  the  superior 
magistrates,  i.  a  the  consuls,  the  pnetor,  and  dictator,  and  ii»- 
terrex :  but  the  last  could  only  hold  the  Comitia  for  creating 
mitfistrates,  and  not  for  passing  laws. 

The  censors  assembled  the  people  by  centuries ;  but  this  as- 
sembly was  not  properly  called  Comitia,  as  it  was  not  to  vote 
about  any  thing.  The  praetors  could  not  hold  the  Comitia  if 
the  consuls  were  present,  without  their  permission ;  but  they 
night  in  their  absence,^  especially  the  piaetor  wbanus  ;  and,  as 
in  the  instance  last  quoted,  mthout  the  authority  of  the  senate. 

The  consuls  held  the  €k>mitia  for  creating  the  consuls,  and 
also  for  creating  the  prastors ;  (for  the  prastors  could  not  hold 
the  Comitia  for  creating  their  successors,)  and  for  creating  the 
censors.'  The  consuls  determined  which  of  them  should  hold 
these  Comitia,  either  by  lot  or  by  agreement  ^° 

The  Comitia  for  creating  the  first  consuls  were  held  by  ths 
prasfect  of  the  city,  Spurius  Lucretius,  who  was  also  int&rrex^ 

When  a  rex  eacrorum  was  to  be  created,  the  Comitia  are 
thought  to  hare  been  held  by  the  pontifex  maxitmu.  But  this 
is  not  quite  certain. 
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Hie  venoD  presiding  in  the  Gomitia  had  so  great  infloenoe, 
that  he  is  sometimes  said  to  h^re  himself  created  the  magistrates 
who  were  elected.^ 

When,  from  contention  between  ihe  patricians  and  plebeians, 
or  between  the  magistrates,  or  from  any  other  caose,  the  Go- 
mitia for  electing  magistrates  could  not  be  held  in  due  time, 
and  not  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  patricians  met  and 
named  '  an  interrex  out  of  their  own  number,  who  commanded 
onlj  for  five  days ; '  and  in  the  same  manner  different  persons 
were  always  crMted  erery  five  days^  till  consuls  were  elected, 
who  entei«d  immediately  on  their  office.  The  Gomitia  were 
hardly  ever  held  by  the  hrst  interrex :  sometimes  by  the  second, 
sometimes  by  the  third,  and  sometimes  not  till  the  eleventh. 
In  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  a  dictator  was  sometimes  created 
to  hM.  the  Gomitia.^ 

The  Gomitia  Gentoriata  were  always  held  without  the  city, 
osually  in  the  Gampns  Martins:  because  andently  the  people 
went  armed  in  martial  order '  to  hold  these  assemblies ;  and  it 
was  nnlawfol  for  an  army  to  be  marshalled  in  the  city.*  Bat  in  • 
latter  times,  a  body  of  soldiers  only  kept  guard  on  Uie  Janicu- 
Inm,  where  an  imperial  standard  was  erected,^  the  taking  down 
of  whidi  denoted  the  conclusion  of  the  Gomitia.^ 

The  Gomitia  Genturiata  were  usually  sssembled  by  an  edict. 
It  behoved  them  to  be  summoned '  at  least  seventeen  days  be- 
fore they  were  held,  that  the  people  might  have  time  to  weigh 
with  themselves  what  they  should  determine  at  the  Gomitia. 
This  space  of  time  was  called  TBurvKDivuif,  or  trivum  miNDiNUM, 
i.  e.  tres  mmdinm^  three  market-days,  because  the  people  from 
the  country  came  to  Rome  every  ninth  day  to  buy  and  sell  their 
commodities.^''  Bat  the  Gomitia  were  not  held  on  the  market- 
days,^^  because  Uiey  were  ranked  among  ihefirim  or  holy-days, 
on  which  no  business  could  be  done  with  the  people.^'  This, 
however,  was  not  always  observed.^ 

But  the  Gomitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  sometimes  sum- 
moned against  the  first  lawful  day.'*  All  those  might  be  present 
at  the  Gomitia  Genturiata  who  had  the  lull  rij^ht  of  Roman  citi- 
aens,  whether  they  lived  at  Rome  or  in  the  country. 

3.    CANDIDATES. 

Thosk  who  sought  preferments  were  called  cakdidati,  from  a 
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white  robe'  worn  by  them,  which  was  rendered  shining '  by 
the  art  of  the  fuller ;  for  all  the  wealthy  Romana  wore  a  gown 
naturally  white.'  This,  howeTer,  was  anciently  forbidd^  by 
law.^ 

The  candidates  did  not  wear  tunics  or  waistcoats,  either  that 
they  might  appear  more  humble,  or  might  more  easily  show  the 
scars  they  had  received  on  the  breast  or  fore  part  of  their  body/ 

la  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  no  one  could  stand  candi- 
date who  was  not  present  and  did  not  declare  himself  within 
the  legal  days ;  that  is,  before  the  Comitia  were  summoned,^  and 
whose  name  was  not  received  by  the  magistrates:  for  they 
mig^t  refuse  to  admit  any  one  they  pleasea/  but  not  without 
assigning  a  just  cause.^  The  opposition  of  the  consuls,  however, 
might  be  overruled  by  the  senate.^ 

For  a  long  time  before  the  time  of  election,  the  candidates 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by  every  popular 
art ;  ^  by  going  round  their  houses,^^  by  shaking  hands  with 
those  they  met,^^  by  addressing  them  in  a  kindly  manner,  and 
naming  them,  &c. ;  on  which  account  they  commonly  had  along 
with  them  a  monitor  or  nonsnclator,  who  whispered  in  their 
ears  every  body's  nameJ^  Hence  Cicero  calls  candidates  naiio 
officiosissima.^^  On  the  market-days  they  used  anciently  to 
come  into  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  take  their  station  on 
a  rising  ground,"  whence  they  might  be  seen  by  all.^^  When 
they  went  down  to  the  Campus  Martius  at  certain  times,  they 
were  attended  by  their  friends  and  dependents,  who  were  called 
DKDucTOBBs.^'  They  had  likewise  persons  to  divide  money 
among  the  people.^  For  this,  although  forbidden  by  law,  was 
often  done  openly,  and  once  against  Caesar,  even  with  the  ap- 
probation of  Cato.^'  There  were  also  persons  to  bargain  with 
the  people  for  their  votes,  called  intbrpbbtss,  and  others  in 
whose  hands  the  money  promised  was  deposited,  called  sEguBs-* 
TRBs.***  Sometimes  the  candidates  formed  combinations  to  dis- 
appoint^ the  other  competitors^. 

Those  who  opposed  any  candidate,  were  said  ei  refragari^  and 
those  who  favoured  him,  suffragari  vel  tuffragatcres  esse :  hence 
MuffragfUiOf  their  interest.^  Those  who  got  one  to  be  elected, 
were  said  ei  prmturam  gratia  campestri  c^pere^  or  eum  tron 
hereJ*  Those  who  hindered  one  from  being  elected,  were  said 
a  comtdatu  repeUereJ^ 
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4.    MAKNKR  OF  PROPOSINO  A  LAW,  AMD  OF  NAMING  A  DAT 

FOR    0NB*8    TRIAL. 

Wbbi  a  law  was  to  be  passed  at  the  Gcmiitia  Centuriata,  the 
magistrate  who  was  to  propose  it,'  having  consulted  with  his 
friends  and  otlier  prudent  men,  whether  It  was  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  republic,  and  agreeable  to  the  customs  of  their  an- 
cestors, wrote  it  over  at  home ;  and  then,  having  commonicatod 
it  to  the  senato,  by  their  authority  '  he  promulgated  it ;  that  is, 
he  pasted  it  up  in  public,'  for  three  market-days,  that  so  the 
people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  and  considering 
li.^  In  tlM  mean  time  he  himself*  and  some  eloauent  friend, 
who  was  called  auctor  legis^  or  svasor,  every  market-day  read 
it  ever,'  and  reoonimended  it  to  the  people,^  while  othen  who 
disapproved  it,  spoke  against  it"  But  in  ancient  times  all 
these  formalities  were  not  observed  :  thus  we  find  a  law  passed 
the  day  after  it  was  proposed.'  Sometimes  the  person  who 
proposed  the  law,  if  he  aid  it  by  the  authority  of  the  senato, 
and  not  according  to  his  own  opinion,  spoke  against  iO^ 

In  the  same  manner,  when  one  was  to  be  tried  for  treason,^' 
it  behoved  the  accusation  to  be  published  for  the  same  space  of 
time^'^  and  the  day.  fixed  when  the  trial  was  to  be."  In  the 
mean  time  the  person  accused  ^  changed  his  dress,  laid  aside 
every  kind  of  ornament,  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow,'*  and  in 
this  mean  garb,^  went  round  and  solicited  the  fevour  of  the 
people.'^  His  nearest  relations  and  friends  also  did  the  some.'" 
This  kind  of  trial  was  generally  capital,  but  not  always  so.*^ 

5.    MANNKB  OF  TAKING  THB  AUSPICES. 

CHf  the  day  of  the  Gomitia,  be  who  was  to  preside  at  them,^ 
attended  by  one  of  the  augurs,*'  pitched  a  tent"  without  the 
dty  to  observe  the  omens.^  These  Cicefo  calls  auousta  crn- 
TDBiARUM  AuspicxA.**  Hottoe  tho  Campus  Martius  is  said  to  be 
eonnUaribuM  auspidis  eonaeertUug,  and  the  Gomitia  tliemselves 
were  called  adspicata.** 

If  the  TABBRNACULuii,  which  perhaps  was  the  same  with  ttm- 
phnm  or  arx,  the  place  which  they  chose  to  make  tlieir  observa- 
tioos,^  had  not  been  taken  in  due  form^  whatever  was  done  at 
the  Comitia  was  reckoned  of  no  effect^    Hence  the  usual  d«- 
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claration  of  the  augxin;*  vitio  tabbrnaculum  captum;  vitio 

KAOI8TRATU8    CRBATOS    VOl    YITIOSOS  ;    VltlO    LRGRM    LATAM  ;     VITIO 

DiBM  DiCTAH.'  And  fo  scTupulous  wero  the  ancient  Romans 
about  this  matter,  that  if  the  aiigursy  at  any  time  afterwardi^ 
upon  recollection,  declared  that  there  had  been  any  informality 
in  taking  the  aiupiees,'*  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  resign 
their  office,  (ns  having  been  irregularly  chosen/  even  sevenl 
months  after  they  had  entered  upon  iL^  When  there  was  no- 
thing wrong  in  the  auspices,  the  magistrates  were  said  to  be 
SAL  VIS  AusFiciis  creati,^  When  the  consul  asked  the  augur  to 
attend  him,^  he  said,  g.  fabi,  tb  mihi  in  auspicio  bssb  volo.  The 
augur  replied,  audivi.^ 

There  were  two  kinds  of  auspices  which  pertained  to  the  Go- 
mitia  Centuriata.  The  one  was  observing  the  appearances  of 
the  heavens,^  as  lightning,  thunder,  &c.  which  was  chiefly  at- 
tended to.  The  other  was  the  inspection  of  birds.  Those  birds 
which  gave  omens  by  flight,  were  called  frxpbtbs  ;  by  singing, 
osciNES ;  hence  the  phrase,  si  avis  occinuerit}^  When  the  omens 
were  favourable,  the  birds  were  said  aooicerb  vel  aomittbrb  ; 
when  unfavourable,  aboicbrb,  non  ajddicbrb,  vel  rbfraoari. 

Omens  were  also  taken  from  the  feeding  of  chickens.  The 
person  who  kept  them  was  called  pdilabius.  If  they  came  too 
slowly  out  of  the  cage,^^  or  would  not  feed,  it  was  a  bad  omen  ;^ 
but  if  they  fed  greedily,  so  that  something  fell  from  their  mouth, 
and  struck  the  ground,^  it  was  hence  caUed  tripddiuh  solisti- 
Mvu^  and  was  reckoned  an  excellent  omen.'' 

When  the  augur  declared  that  the  auspices  were  unexcep- 
tionable,'' that  is,  that  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  Gomitia 
from  being  held,  he  said  silemtium  esse  vidbtur  ;  but  if  not,  he 
said  ALIO  DIE,''  on  which  account  the  Gomitia  could  not  be  held 
that  day.'^ 

This  declaration  of  the  augur  was  called  nuntiatio,  or  obtumr 
tiatio.  Hence  Cicero  says  of  the  augurs,  nos  nuntiatiokem  so- 
lum BABBMUS  ;    ET  CONSULBS  BT  RBLigUI   MAOISTRATUS   ETIAM  SPBO 

TioNEM,  V.  tnspectionem ; ''  but  the  contrary  seems  to  be  asserted 
by  Festus,'*'  and  commentators  are  not  agreed  how  they  should 
be  reooncUed.  It  is  supposed  there  should  be  a  diflerent  read- 
ing in  both  passages.^ 

Any  other  magistrate  of  equal  or  greater  authority  than  he 
who  presided,  might  likewise  take  the  auspices ;  especially  if 
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he  wished  to  hinder  an  election,  or  preveDt  a  law  from  heing 
petMd.  If  each  magistrate  therefore  declared,  sb  ok  ciu.0  §■»• 
TAS6B,  that  he  had  heard  thunder,  or  leen  lightning,  he  was  said 
oiMUAYiAmx,'  which  he  did  by  saying  alio  dim  :  whereupon  by 
the  Lex  JEUa  ei  Futia^  the  Comitia  were  broken  off,'  and  de- 
ferred to  another  day.  Hence  obmmtiare  concUio  aut  eomUiif^ 
to  prerent,  to  adjourn ;  and  this  happened,  eren  though  be  said 
that  he  had  seen  what  he  did  not  see,'  because  he  was  thought 
to  hare  bound  the  people  by  a  religious  obligation,  which  must 
be  expiated  by  their  calamity  or  his  own.*  Hence  in  the  edict 
whereoy  the  Comitia  were  summoned,  this  formula  was  com- 
monly used,  VB  guis  moiob  magistratus  db  coclo  sbbyassb  vbut  : 
which  prohibition  Clodius,  in  his  law  against  Cicero,  extended 
to  all  the  magistrates.' 

The  Comitia  were  also  stopped,  if  any  pexson,  while  they 
were  holding,  was  seised  with  tne  falling  sickness  or  epilepsy, 
which  was  hence  called  mobbus  cohitiaus  ;  or  if  a  tribune  of  the 
commons  interceded  by  the  solemn  word  tbto,'  or  any  magi- 
strate of  equal  authority  with  him  who  presided,  intorpmed,  by 
wasting  the  day  in  speaking,  or  by  appointing  holy-days,  && 
and  also  if  the  standard  was  pulled  down  from  the  Janiculum,  as 
in  the  trial  of  Rabirius,  by  Metollus  the  prstor.' 

Th«  Comitia  were  also  broken  off  by  a  tempest  arising ;  but 
so,  that  the  election  of  those  magistrates  who  were  already  cre- 
ated, was  not  rendered  invalid,"  unless  when  the  Comitia  were 
for  creating  censors. 

6.    MAKITBB  OF  BOLDMa  TBB  COMITIA  CBNTURIATA. 

Wbbb  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  Comitia,  on  the  day 
appointed,  the  people  met  in  the  Campus  Martins.  The  magi- 
strate who  was  to  jHreside,  sitting  in  his  curule  chair  on  a  tribu- 
nal,' used  to  utter  a  set  form  of  prayer  before  he  addressed  the 
people,"  the  augur  repeating  over  the  words  before  him." 
Then  he  made  a  speech  to  the  people  about  what  was  to  be  done 
at  the  Comitia. 

If  magistrates  were  to  be  chosen,  the  names  of  the  candidates 
were  read  over.  But  anciently  the  people  might  choose  whom 
they  pleased,  whether  present  or  absent,  although  they  had  not 
declared  themselves  candidates.^ 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  it  was  recited  by  a  herald,  while  a 
secretary  dictated  it  to  him,^'  and  different  persons  were  allowed 
to  speak  for  and  against  it.^*    A  similar  form  was  observed  at 

1  «B<«r  ngwi,  c«Mal      •■•M.  8  at  Un  crwtl  aon  t{*    11  wgan  tuIm  ot«» 
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trials,  because  application  was  made  to  the  people  about  the 
pun  isbment  of  any  one,  in  the  same  manner  as  about  a  law, 
Hence  vrogare pcenamy  vel  mulctam,  to  inflict  or  impose. 

The  usual  beginning  of  all  applications  to  the  people,^  w*^ 
vRLi  Tis,  JUBEATiB,  QUIRITB8,  and  tuus  the  pooplo  were  said  to  be 
<'o  nsulted«  or  asked,*  and  the  consuls  to  consult  or  ask  them.' 
Hence  jtider6  legem  yel  rogaiionem,  aiso  dbcbrnkkb,  to  puss  it ; 
vetare,  to  reject  it ;  rogare  magistraius,  to  create  or  elect ;  *  ro^ 
gore  quasitoreHf  to  appoint  judges  or  inquisitcw^'  Then  the 
magistrate  said,  si  vobis  vidbtur,  discbdite^  quibitbs  ;  or  its  in 

BUFFRAQIUM,   BRNB   JUVANTIBUS    DIIS,    BT  gU^   PATflBS    CBNSUBRURT, 

V08  JUBBTB.*^  Whereupon  the  people,  who,  as  usual,  stood  pro- 
miscuously, separated  erery  one  to  his  own  tribe  and  oentory.' 
Hence  the  magistrate  was  said,  mittere  popuban  in  atffragittm  ; 
and  the  people,  inire  Tel  ire  in  tuffragium^ 

Anciently  the  centuries  were  called  to  give  their  votes  accord- 
ing to  the  institaUon  of  Servius  Tullius ;  first  the  equites,  and 
then  the  centuries  of  the  fint  class,  &c. ;  but  afterwards  it  was 
determined  by  lot  *  in  what  order  they  should  vote.  When  this 
was  first  done  is  uncertain.  The  names  of  the  centuries  were 
thrown  into  a  box,^"  and  then,  the  box  being  shaken,  so  that  the 
lots  might  He  equally/^  the  century  which  came  out  first  gave 
its  vote  first,  and  hence  was  called  prarooativa.  Those  centu- 
ries which  followed  next^  were  called  primo  vocata.  The  rest« 
JVRE  voGATJi."  But  all  the  centories  are  usually  called  jure  Vfj- 
ccU<B^  except  the  prarogativa.  Its  vote  was  held  of  the  greatest 
importance.^'  Hence  pr£R0gativa  is  put  for  a  sign  or  ~ 
a  favourable  omen  or  intimation  of  any  thing  future ;  ^*  and 
for  a  precedent  or  example,  a  choice,  or  favour,^^  and  among 
later  writers  for  a  peculiar  or  exclusive  privilege. 

When  tribes  are  mentioned  in  the  Comitia  Centurikta,'^  it  it 
supposed  that  after  the  centuries  were  included  in  the  tribes,  the 
tribes  first  cast  lots ;  and  that  the  tribe  which  first  came  out  was 
called  prjirogativa  TRmns ;  and  then  that  the  centuries  of  that 
tribe  cast  lots  which  should  be  the  prarogativa  centuria.  Others 
think  that  in  this  case  the  names  of  tribes  and  centuries  are  put 
promiscuously  the  one  for  the  other.  But  Cicero  calls  ctntwia^ 
pare  tribus  ;  and  that  which  is  remarkable,  in  the  Comitia  Tri- 
buta." 

Anciently  the  citizens  gave  their  votes  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
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and  in  creatio^  uiAgbtraiea,  they  seem  to  have  each  used  this 
form,  GON8ULE8,  &C.  NOMiNO  vel  oico;  in  passing  laws,  uti  v,oqa9, 
YOLO  Tel  JUBBo.^  The  will  or  oommana  of  the  people  was  ex« 
pressed  by  tbllk,  an^  that  of  the  senate  by  ckhskrk  ;  hence 
iegeg  magiMtrahuque  rooarb,  to  make.* 

Sometimes  a  person  nominated  to  be  consul,  &c.  by  the  pra»- 
rogatiTe  century,  declined  accepting,'  or  the  magistrate  presid- 
ing disapprored  of  their  choice,  and  made  a  speech  to  make 
them  alter  it.  Whereupon  the  century  was  recalled  by  a  herald 
to  give  its  vote  anew,^  and  the  rest  usually  voted  the  same  war 
with  iL^  In  the  same  manner,  after  a  bill  was  rejected  by  al- 
most all  the  centuries,  on  a  subsequent  day,'  we  find  it  unnni- 
roously  enacted  ;  aa  about  declaring  war  on  Philip,  ab  hag  oba- 

TIOVR  IH  SUKFRAOIUM  MISSI,  UT  BOOARAT,  BSLLUM  JUSSRRUNT.^ 

But  in  later  times,  that  the  people  might  have  more  liberty 
in  voting,  it  was  ordained  by  various  laws  which  were  called 
LBOBB  TABBLLABiiB,  that  they  should  vote  by  ballot ;  first  in  con- 
ferring honours^  by  the  Gabinian  law,  made  K  U.  614,  two 
years  after,  at  all  trials  except  for  treason,  by  the  Caasian  law ; 
in  passing  laws,  by  the  Papirian  law,  A.  U.  633;  and  lastly  by 
the  Cceliau  law,  A.  U.  630 ;  also  in  trials  for  treason,  which  had 
been  excepted  by  the  Cassian  law.  The  purpose  of  these  laws 
was  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  nobility.^ 

Tile  centuries  being  called  by  a  herald  in  their  order,  moved 
from  the  place  where  they  stood,  and  went  each  of  them  into  an 
endoeure,'  which  was  a  place  surroundcfd  with  boards,^^  and 
near  the  tribunal  of  the  consuL  Hence  they  were  said  to  be 
iniro  vocata,  sc.  in  ovile,^^  There  was  a  narrow  passage  to  it 
raised  from  the  ground,  called  pons  or  ponticulus,  by  which 
each  century  went  up  one  after  another.^  Hence  old  men  at 
sixty  "  were  said  dk  pontb  dbjici  ;  and  were  called  depomtani, 
because  after  that  age  they  were  exempted  ftrom  public  busi- 
nesst^*  to  which  Cicero  alludes.  Rose.  Am.  35.  But  a  very  dif- 
fetcnt  cause  is  assigned  for  this  phrase  both  by  Varro  and  Festus. 

There  were  pTo£u>ly  as  many  pontes  and  septa^  or  ovilia^  as 
tliere  were  tribes  and  centuries.  Hence  Cicero  usually  speak: 
of  them  in  the  plural^*  Some  think  that  each  tribe  and  century 
voted  in  its  own  ovite^^  but  this  does  not  seem  consistent  with 
what  we  read  in  other  authors. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  pom,  each  citizen  received  from  cer- 
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lain  officerSy  called  diribitorbb,  or  dittriMttores,  ballots,^  on 
which,  if  magistrates  were  to  be  created,  were  inscribed  the 
iiamei  of  the  candidates^  not  the  whole  names,  but  only  the 
initial  letters ;'  and  they  seem  to  have  received  as  many  tablets 
as  there  were  candidates.  We  read  of  other  tables  being  given 
in  than  were  distribated,  which  must  have  been  brought  from 
home ;'  but  as  no  regard  was  paid  to  them,  this  seldom  happen- 
ed. The  same  thing  took  place  also  under  the  eraperora,  when 
the  right  of  electing  magistrates  was  transferred  from  the  people 
to  the  senate.* 

If  a  law  was  to  be  paused,  or  any  thing  to  be  ordered,  as  in  a 
trial,  or  in  declaring  war,  &&  they  received  two  tablets ;  on  tlie 
one  were  the  letters  u.  r.  i.  e.  cti  rooas,  sc  v(do  vel  jubeo,  I 
am  for  the  law ;  and  on  the  other,  a.  for  antiquo,  L  e.  aniiqva 
probo^  nihil  novi  statui  volo^  I  like  the  old  way,  I  am  against 
the  law.     Hence  arUiquare  legem,  to  reject  it 

Of  these  tablets  every  one  threw  which  he  pleased  into  a 
che>t '  at  the  entrance  of  the  ovile,  which  was  pointed  out  to 
them  by  tbe  rooatorbs,  who  asked  for  the  ballots,  and  andently 
for  the  votes,  when  they  were  given  viva  voce.^  'Ihen  certain 
persons  called  custodbs,  who  observed  that  no  fraud  should  be 
committed  io  casting  lots  and  voting/  took  out  ^  the  ballots,  and 
counted  the  votes  by  points  marked  on  a  tablet,  which  was 
called  DiRiMBRB  tuffragia,  or  niREMpno  'Suffragiorum\*  whence 
omne  punctum  ferre,  tor  omnibm  n^ragiie  remtnciariy  to  gain 
everv  vote ;  and  what  pleased  the  majority  was  declared  by  a 
herald  to  be  the  vote  of  that  century.  "  The  person  who  told  to 
the  consul  the  vote  of  his  century '"  was  calied  rooator.^^  Thus 
all  the  centuries  were  called  one  after  another,  till  a  majority  of 
t:enturies  agreed  in  the  same  opinion ;  and  what  they  judged 
was  held  to  be  ratified 

The  diribitores,  rogatores,  and  custodes,  were  commonly 
persons  of  the  tirst  rank,  and  friends  to  the  candidates,  or  fa- 
vourers of  the  law  to  be  passed,  who  undertook  these  offices  vo- 
luntarily.^ Augustus  is  supposed  to  have  selected  900  of  the 
equestrian  order  to  be  custoaes  or  rogatores.^ 

If  the  points  of  any  century  were  equal,  its  vote  was  not  de- 
clared, but  was  reckoned  as  nothing,  except  in  trials,  where  the 
century  which  had  not  condemned,  was  supposed  to  have  ac- 
quitted. The  candidate  who  had  most  votes  was  immediately 
called  by  the  magistrate  who  presided;  and  after  a  solemn 
prayer,  and  taking  an  oath,  was  declared  to  be  elected  ^*  by  a 
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t  Cic.  Dom.  4i.  7  in  ■oittiii>iM   tt  tuf-  finni  rvtullt;  mi  eon.  rwL  ia  Sen.  11. 

5  SuAt.  Jul.  80.  fra^its.  ■■!«•  a  osttturk  lua  13  ad  matodiMMba  c<«. 
4  Pud.  Kp.  Iv.  ii.  8  vducehanl.  ereatoi  rrnanciarft,  taa  aaSra^iornni.  Pian. 
Sindtiam.  9  Lne.  t.  tfUS.  rstulil.  ixxtiu&a.  7. 

6  Ck.  D'lT.  i.  !7.  U.  35.  10  «]ttl  cannrMin  mum  II  Cic.  ib.  Or  iL  0t.  II  reounculua  »al 
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lienild.^  llien  he  was  conducted  home  by  his  friends  ami  de- 
pendents with  great  pomp. 

It  was  esteemed  very  honourable  to  be  named  first'  Those 
who  were  elected  consuls  usually  crowned  the  image  of  their 
ancestors  with  laureL' 

When  one  eained  the  vote  of  a  century,  he  was  said  firrt 
eadwriam^  and  non  ftrrt  vel  perdere,  to  lose  it ;  so  Jerre  repul' 
samy  to  be  rejected ;  but  farre  ntffragnan  Tel  tabeilam,  to  Tote.^ 

llie  magistrates  created  at  the  Comitia  Genturiata  were  said, 
^ieri^  crearij  declarari,  nononari,  did,  remmciari,  dengnafi,  to- 
gf/ariy  &&  In  creating  magistrates  this  addition  used  to  be  made 
to  denote  the  fulness  of  their  right :  ut  gui  optima  lbqb  pubrint, 

OPTUiO  J17RB  ;    BO  JUBB,  gUO  QUI  OPTIMO.' 

When  a  law  was  parsed,  it  was  said  pbrfbrri  ;  the  centuries 
which  Toted  for  it^  were  said  lbobm  jubb&b,  v.  booationbm  acci- 
pbbr  ; '  those  who  TOted  against  it,  antiquarb,  tbtabb,  t.  non 
ACdpBBB.  hex  BOOATDR,  duoiferiur  ;  abbogatur,  dum  toUitur  ; 
dsbooatitb  Ugi^  t.  de  lege,  cum  per  novam  legem  aliquid  veteri 
legi  detrdkUwr  ;  bubrooatub,  cvm  dHqidd  adjicitur ;  OBRoeATUR, 
cttm  nova  lege  ttifirmaturJ'  Ubi  dum  comtrarim  leges  sunt,  sem- 
per aniimuB  obrogat  nova,  the  new  bw  iuTalidates  the  old.^ 

Two  dauses  commonly  used  to  be  added  to  all  laws : — 1.  si 

QUID  JUS  NON  FUIT  BOQARI,  UT  BJUS  HAC  LBGB  NIHIL  BS8BT  BOGATUM  : 

3.    SI  gUID  COKTBA  ALIAS   LBGBS   BJUS  LBGIS   BBGO    LATUM    BS8BT, 

UT    SI,    QUI    RAH    LRORX    BOOA8SBT,    IMPUMB    B88BT,    which    claUSO' 

Cicero  calls  tbanslatitium,  in  the  law  of  Clodius  against  him- 
self, because  it  was  transferred  from  ancient  laws,'** 

This  sanction  used  also  to  be  annexed,  hb  quis  pbr  satubam 
ABBOGATO."  Henco  exqwrere  sententias  per  saturam,  i.  e.  pas- 
sim^  sine  certo  ordine,  by  the  gross  or  lump."  In  many  laws 
this  sanction  was  added,  qui  alitbb  rel  secus  faxit  v.  itbcbrit, 
SACBB  BSTO I  1.  e,  ut  cuput  sjus,  cum  bonis  vel  familia,  alicm  (2e- 
arttm  consecraretw  v.  sacrum  esset :  that  it  might  be  lawful  to 
kill  the  transgressor  with  impunity.^ 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  engraved  on  brass  and  carried 
to  the  treasury.  It  used  also  to  be  hxed  up  in  public,  in  a  place 
where  it  might  be  easily  read.*^  Hence,  m  capUoUo  legum  ara 
liquefacta,  nee  verba  mmacia  fixo  mre  legebantur,  Jixit  leges 
pretio  atque  r^fixit,  made  and  unmade." 

Afler  the  year  of  the  city  598,  when  the  consuls  first  began  to 
enter  on  their  office  on  the  first  day  of  January,  the  Comitia  for 

t  Gic.   Lege.   Man.  1.  Gie.  Roll.  S.  t.  10  0«.  A  tt.  f(i.  S3.  14  naik  d«  piano.  I.  e. 

Mur.    1.   Roll.   ii.  Si  9  P««tas  h  optima  In,  Hi.  e.  Mr  lagmn   ia      fron  th«  grouad,  Ugi 

VclLiLSSL  Cie.  Roll.  i.  11.  Phil.  •«•  conjunetim  maUic      potMt.                                                  ! 

S  Cie.  L«M.  Xuu  1.  %u  IS.  LIr.  U.  3»  dc  reb«MUM  roeatioa*  1&  Cie.  Cat.  Hi.  8.  Ov. 

t  Cie.  Mnr.  41.  6  Li*,  ii.  57.  iil.  :».  63.  popolu   confulvbatur,       »t.i.  3.  Vir«.  /fcu.  ri. 

4  thus,    new    cewt^  A  alibi  pactim.  Feat.                                  VtL  Qie.  Phil.  xUi.  4, 


MM  UbH]«n  Tinfionn    7  Uip.  ft  Kaat  l»  N^IL  Jus.  9).  Fam.  xiL  1. 

ucita    libnrtatia,   tad    SLir.ia.  31.  18  l.ir.  ».H.  iu.M.CIr 

1r>cl,Bl  Ttvaai  tiilWtla     9  caput.  H<<llj.  14. 
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their  election  were  held  aboat  the  end  of  July,  or  the  begin nin|^ 
of  August,  unless  they  were  delayed  by  the  intercession  of  the 
magistrates,  or  by  inauspicious  omens.  In  the  time  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  the  consuls  entered  on  their  cflioe  on  the  Ides  of 
March,  and  were  created  in  January  or  February.^  The  prw- 
tors  were  always  elected  after  the  consuls,  sometimes  on  the 
same  day,  or  the  day  after,  or  at  the  distance  of  sereral  days.' 
From  the  time  of  their  election  till  they  entered  on  their  olfic» 
they  were  called  dbsiqnati. 

The  Gomitia  for  enacting  laws  or  for  triab,  might  be  held  on 
any  legal  day.  « 


CIKTVRIES.* 

With  ngtti  to  tha  nupoM  of 
Ik*  StrTiu  eonttitauoM  to  ia* 
part  an  equJ  thara  la  th«  con* 
■alar  govemownt  to  the  pUbel* 
ana,  ererj  on*  ia  at  liborty  to 
think  aa  ha  likea :  that  it  grant* 
cd  them  tha  right  of  taking  part 
in  alactJona  and  ia  legialation,  b 
nniTcraalljr  aeknowlt^ed. 

Senrina  (aa  for  th«  aaka  of 
bravitf  I  will  call  tha  lawgirar 
in  aeeonUnoawitk  tha  writrra  of 
antiquity)  would  kara  taken  tha 
•implaat  method  of  baatowing 
theaa  rights  if  he  had  adopted 
the  Mnie  plain  whrrehf  the  com* 
none  in  feudal  atatet  obtained  a 
atation  alongtide  of  the  barona, 
and  had  ordained  that  all  nation* 
a  I  concema  ahoold  be  brought 
bath  before  the  council  of  the 
barghera  and  that  of  the  com- 
monaltf ,  and  that  the  decree  of 
the  one  ahould  not  have  (uroa 
without  the  apBroval  of  the 
•ther,  and  ahouM  be  made  null 
by  ita  rajectien.  Ihia  waa  the 
rnotinc  on  which  the  plebeian 
tribaa In  aftertimea  atood  in  rela- 
tion to  the  eariea :  but  if  theae 
two  bodiea  had  been  eel  up  orer 
a|(ainat  each  other  froan  tlic  be> 
rinniiig,  they  would  bare  rent 
tae  atate  aaunder ;  to  aoeompliah 
the  perfiect  union  of  which  tha 
eenturiea  were  deTlaad  by  Ser* 
riua.  For  in  them  he  collected 
the  patriciaiia  and  their  elienla 
t'igetherwith  the  plebviana;  and 
•Jong  with  all  theM  that  new 
elaaa  of  their  fellow-citiacn* 
which  had  ariaen  from  beatow- 
ing  tha  Roman  franehlae  on  the 
Inkabilanta  of  other  towne.  the 
municipala:  to  that  nooodj 
could  in  any  way  le^k  upou  kirn- 
eelf  aa  a  Roman,  without  having 
aome  place  or  otker,  though  in* 
deed  it  might  often  be  a  T»ry  in* 
aignificant  nne,  in  tbia  great  aa* 
aembiT.  Th»  prepond«vance,  nay 
the  whole  power  in  that  aaaem* 
biy  Ujr  with  the  pleba :  tkUkow* 
ever  excited  no  ul  will,  htrauae 


no  one  waa  excluded ;  and  pio* 
Tokcd  no  oppnaition.  bccauae  it 
did  not  decide  by  itaelf^  but  atwid 
on  an  mjalpolae  witk  the  oeriea. 
Thia  Inatitution  of  the  oentn* 
riea  haa  thrown  that  of  the  tribea 
cooipletelr  Into  the  ahade;  and 
through  the  former  alone  haa  the 
name  of  king  Scrviua  mainta'n* 
cd  ita  renown  toourdaya.  More* 
over,  it  haa  long  and  nnireraally 
bern  held  to  be  a  aettled  point, 
that  thta  ia  underatood  with  more 
certainty  and  accuracy  than  anv 
other  part  of  the  Reman  conati* 
tntion;  beenute  it  la  deaeribed 
by  Diifn^raiua  and  Liry,  and  that 
deacriptton  ia  couched  in  num- 
bers: apd  only  a  very  few,  who 
aaw  more  clearly,  have  venture<l 
to  pmnouDce,  tlut  at  all  events 
tliMe  repreeentatioui  were  not 
anitad  to  the  tiflM*  of  which  we 
have  a  oonteaporary  hiatery. 
At  preaent  thia  m  tha  iMdn  la  no 
longer  contaeted;  and,  a  far 
more  authentic  record  having 
come  to  ligkt,  the  errora  eoauMtn 
to  the  two  hbtoriana,  and  thoie 

Cculiar  to  euch,  may  be  aatia- 
storily  pointed  out.  They 
cannot  either  of  them  have  been 
M^Q^ted  with  the  aceoont  con- 
tained in  the  commentariea 
which  wen  aacribed  to  the  king 
kim»e!C  but  have  written  from 
very  different  and  very  defective 
reporta:  aa  to  Cioero,  the  only 
reaaon  that  Inditpniea  ua  to  b^ 
lieve  hie  having  drawn  imme- 
diately from  the  antbentie  tource, 
ia,  thai  erudition  of  thia  aort  waa 
not  in  his  way ;  elAe  hia  atale* 
menta  arc  exceedingly  accurate 
and  trwttworthy.  Ilie  mi*takea 
of  the  two  kiatoriana  need  not 
aorpriae  ua;  for  dw^  were  not 
apeaking  of  an  inatitution  atill 
existing,  nor  even  of  one  that 
had  been  recently  changed,  but 
of  what  had  long  aince  paased 
away.  Livy  aaya  expreaaly, 
tkat  it  bad  neching  in  common 
with  the  conatitation  of  the  oea* 
turies  in  hia  days:  and  thia* 
moreover,   ia   the  very  reaaon 


why  he  deacrlbea  St,  aa  he  dorv 
the  andent  taotka,  in  hia  mc 
count  of  the  Latin  wai.  Various 
other  atatementa  too  muat  have 
been  current,  containing  atill 
greater  diacrepaodea;  for  Pliny 
tokae  110,000  aaaea  to  be  the  li- 
mit for  the  property  of  the  firac 
claaa,  OeUina  tUJMi,  amaAen 
which  can  neithei  be  regarded 
aa  blundera  in  the  nanuacriptk, 
nor  aa  alipa  in  the  writers. 

In  one  point  both  the  histo- 
riana  are  miatakeu:  coafiaind- 
ing  the  burghera  with  the  com- 
monalty, thev  imagine   that    a 
people,  in  which  till  then  perfect 
union  and  equality  had  prevailed, 
waa  now  divided  into  elaaacs 
aocording  to  property,  in  aneh  ■ 
manner  that  all  the  potrer  fell 
into    the   banda    of   the    rich, 
though    incumbered    with     no 
alight  burdena.    Oioovaiua  adds 
another  error  to  thia.  In  looking 
upon    the   eighteen   eqecatriaa 
centariea,   which   h:.d  the   ftral 
rank  ia  tke  eouatttntion  of  }<er- 
vins,  aa  a  timocratioal  iaatila- 
tion. 

The  principle  of  an  ariatoeracf 
Is  to  maintain  a  perfect  equality 
within  ito  own  body.  The  poor 
est  and  obwnrest  >t»Ht»  of  Ve- 
nice, into  whoae  fasnily  no  ofBce 
of  dignity  bad  come  lor  oantu- 
riea,  waa  eatcemed  in  the  ereat 
council  aa  tke  aoual  of  taoaa 
wboM  wealth  ana  name  eiieir» 
oled  then  with  aplendour.  A 
government  formed  like  tke  Ro- 
man by  a  lar^  body  of  kensea  Is 
a  complete  democracy  witkia  it* 
■elf,  Jtut  as  much  so  aa  that  of  a 
cantua  where  the  population  is 
net  mof«  numeroua:  an  ailaio- 
craey  it  ia  aolely  ia  iu  relation 
to  the  commonalty.  Thia  waa 
miaundcratood  by  Dienysinsand 
I4vy;  no  ohaage  waa  made  by 
Srrviua  in  thia  equality  of  tke 
andent  bargli<-ra:  hia  timocracv 
only  afbcied  thoee  who  stood 
entirely  witkout  the  pale  of  that 
body,  or  tboee  who  at  the  utmost 
were  attached  to  it,  but  far  from 


1  Liv.  paaalm. 
S  Liv.  X.  a. 

$  The  alMve    reuiarka, 
tending  in  some  mea- 


■ure  to  correct  the  er- 
rors into  which  Dr 
Adam,  in  common  with 
other  wntcri  nn   Ro- 


man antiquities  bad 
fallen,  are  extracted 
fmni  the  History  of 
Rome,  by  Nicbnkr,  the 


brat  work  kitherta 
imbliahed  on  tke  early 
history  of  Italy  aad 
lione.— Kd. 
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OOMITIA  TRIBUTA. 

Ill  the  Comitia  Tributa  the  people  Toted  dirided  into  tribes,  ac- 
cording to  their  zeiriomi  or  wards.' 

The  name  of  tribei  was  derired  either  from  their  original 
number^  three,'  or  from  paying  tribute,'  or,  at  others  think, 
from  r(<rrv$^,  tertia  pars  trtbus  apud  Athenienaes,  JEolice  r^tv 
w;,  wide  TBiBus. 

The  first  three  tribes  were  called  aiinmisn  or  Ramnes,  ta- 
TiRNsn  or  Titwue9y  and  lucbrbs.  The  first  tribe  was  named 
fcom  Bomulns,  and  included  the  Roman  citizens  who  occupied 
the  Palatine  hill;  the  second  from  Titus  Tatius,  and  included 
the  Sabine9»  who  ponessed  the  Capitoline  hill ;  and  the  third 
from  one  Lucumo  a  Tuscan,  or  raUier  from  the  grove  *  which 
Komoliis  turned  into  a  sanctuary,^  and  included  all  foreigners 
except  the  Sabines.  £ach  of  these  tribes  had  at  first  iti  own 
tribune  or  commander,*  and  its  own  augur. 

Ta»|uinios  Friscus  doubled  the  number  of  tribes,  retaining 
the  same  names ;  so  that  they  were  called  Ramneiues  primi  and 
Ramnenset  secundiy  or  posteriores,  &c.^ 

But  as  the  Luceres  in  a  short  time  greatly  exceeded  the  rest 
in  number,  Servius  TuUius  introduced  a  new  arrangement,  and 
dietribnted  the  citizens  into  tribes^  not  aooording  to  their  ex- 
traction, but  from  their  local  situation.  He  dirided  the  city 
into  four  regions  or  wards,  called  PALATniA,  svBimRAiiA,  collina, 
and  BsouiLiiVA,  the  inhabitants  of  which  constituted  as  many 
tribes,  and  had  their  names  from  the  wards  which  they  inhabit- 
ed. No  one  was  permitted  to  reniore  from  one  ward  to  another, 
that  the  tribes  might  not  be  confounded.'  On  which  account 
certain  persons  were  appointed  to  take  an  account  where  erery 
one  dwelty  also  of  their  age,  fortune,  &c  These  were  called 
city  tribes,'  and  their  number  always  remained  the  same.     Ser- 


fnttkmg  la  liia  mv«  cqaatt-  SwtIm,  nt  of  Om  principal   dreMl,  thoagh  pntt«ihr  Indl- 
(y  "MD  ta  tba  sUto,  m  he  My* ;  be   vidaftb  ■BUMi(  then  aisht  h«|H 


Ike  eix^  eqanlriM_e«Btwiei  ongbt  to  have  Hid  in  the  eon*  pen^te  be  exeeediagly  poor. 

voreted 

htto  hieeeaiUa,eBd  raeeived  t>ie  ef  Ihem  have  been  edmiltrd  intu  gian'nc  wee  eMcnliallf  eeaneei* 

■«■•  o(  the  lis  raffregta ;  to  the  twelve  eentariee.    Diomyeiue  ed  with  greet  wwtlih,  end  yet 


illifed    hf  L.  Tarqaialaa   aooelty :  for  the  petricteae  were       The    |prevaleat   opiiiion,  thai 

iaeorMrated  bf  Serviai   In  the  eU  tuffrmf  u,  aor  eaa  aay    the  eqoeetrUa  raak  fron  the  be* 

ieeeaitie.aad  raeeived  t>ie   of  Ihem  have  beea  adaitltrd  iatu   ciaa'ac  wae  eeecaliallr  eonneet* 


that  tbaaaceaipflaad  all  the  p^   therrfei*  aheald  hare  eooflned  that  all  the  kaiihta  were  far 

tridaaa;  mmmg  when  it  eaaaot   himaeU  to  tt««e  tweire  centa-  aiahed  with  horaea  by  the  alatau 

oe  eaueelred  that  la  Ihle  eonati*   rtea,  wliea  he  eoncnred  that  t)te  aad  had  a  yearly  reat  aaalKaad 

tatiao,  aay  aare  thaa   la   the   kaighta  wer^  ehoaen  by  Senriua  for    thrtr     hraping,    aot    enir 

earUer,  there  exiated  aay  dia-    aut  nf  the  richeat  and  moat  illaa-  ehargea  the  Romaa  lawa  wita 

4lActloa  adapted  to  the  aoale  of   trbaa  faaiUiea ;  whkh  aoti  a  he  abaardity  aad  i^)naiiee^  bat  aleo 

their  pfoparty.    Llrj,  thoagh  )w   axtrada  to  all  the  eighteea:  far  orerlooka    Livf'a   espr«sa    re- 

ferfBt  tiiat  the  als  eaatariaa  had   the  patrieiaaa,  who  aa^aeetloa-  nark,  whieh  ftiliowa  doee  apea 

b(«a  iaatitatad   by  Tarqaialaa,   ably  aa  a  bodr  werr  the  rieheat  h(e  aeeoaat  of  the  adrantajfoe 

mikaa  a  perlactly  correct  dt«*    aa  wvll  ■*  tne  leadiog  axtn  In  enjoyed  hy  ih«  knighta.  that  all 

tiactioa  hetweea  then  aad  the   the  aute,  bad  all  of  lliem  placea  the»(>  bardena  were  ahifled  frvai 

twelve  which    were   added    by    in  the  aia  auAnigia  by  birth  Mud  t>ie  poor  upon  the  rcb. 

1  «■  reeinibaa  et  laels    3  a  IribHto,  Li'r.  L  O.        .f  n.  riii.  MS.  7  Liv.  a. «.  i.  »■. 
A.a*lLn,Tn,                4  a  liiro.                              6  tiibnnaa  ▼»<  pr4>Frc-     8  Di  ••  y.  Ir,  J .. 

2  a  aoBPre  l<nu,r\.*.        b  atylute  retalit,  Virg.      laa,  Oiony.lT.li.  »  iribti,  arb.ir.ah 
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Tiu8  at  the  same  time  dmded  the  Roman  territory  into  fifteen 
parts  (some  say  sixteen,  and  some  seventeen),  which  were  called 
country  tribes.^ 

In  the  year  of  the  city  S58,  the  number  of  tribes  was  made 
twenty-one,  Li  v.  ii.  31.  Here,  tor  the  first  time,  Livy  directly 
takes  notice  of  the  number  of  tribes,  although  he  alindes  to  the 
criginal  institution  of  three  tribes^  ac  6.  ]>ionysiu8  says,  that 
Servius  instituted  thirty-one  tribes.  But  in  the  trial  of  Corio- 
lanus,  he  only  mentions  twenty-one  as  haying  Toted.' 

llie  number  of  tribes  was  afterwards  increased  on  account  of 
the  addition  of  new  citizens  at  diflerent  times,  to  thirty-five, 
which  number  continued  to  the  end  of  the  republic' 

After  the  admission  of  the  Italian  states  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  eight  or  ten  new  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  added,  but 
this  was  of  short  continuance ;  for  they  were  all  soon  distributed 
among  the  thirty-five  old  tribes. 

For  a  considerable  time,  according  to  the  institution  of  Ser- 
vitts  TttUius,  a  tribe  was  nothing  else  but  the  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  region  or  quarter  in  the  city  or  country :  but  afterwards 
this  was  altered ;  and  tribes  came  to  be  reckoned  parts  not  of 
the  city  or  countey,  but  of  the  state.^  Then  every  one  leaving 
the  city  tribes,  wished  to  be  ranked  among  the  rustic  tribes. 
This  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  fondness  of  the  ancient  Bo- 
maos  for  a  country  life,  and  from  the  power  of  the  censors,  who 
could  institute  new  tribes,  and  distribute  the  citiiens^  both  old 
and  new,  into  whatever  tribes  they  pleased,  without  regard  to 
the  place  of  their  h{ibitation.  But  on  this  subject  ivriters  are 
not  agreed.  In  the  year  449,  Q.  Fabius  separated  the  meaner 
sort  of  people  from  all  the  tribes  through  which  they  had  been 
dispersed  by  Appius  Claudius,  and  included  them  in  the  four 
city  tribes.*  Among  these  were  ranked  all  those  whose  fortunes 
were  below  a  certain  valuation,  called  prolbtarii;  ond  those 
who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  capitk  gbnsi."  From  this  time,  and 
perhaps  before,  the  four  city  tribes  began  to  be  esteemed  less 
honourable  than  the  thirty-one  rustic  tribes ;  and  some  of  the 
latter  seem  to  have  been  thought  more  honourable  than  others. 
Hence  when  the  censors  judged  it  proper  to  degrade  a  citizen, 
they  removed  him  from  a  more  honourable  to  a  less  honourable 
tribe ; '  and  whoever  convicted  any  one  of  bribery,  upon  trial, 
obtained  by  law  as  a  reward,  if  he  chose,  the  tribe  of  the  person 
condemned.^ 

The  rustic  tribes  had  their  names  from  some  place ;  as,  tri- 
bus  Aniensis,  Arniensis,  Cluvia,  Crustumina,  Failerina,  Lemo- 
nia,  MoBcia,  Pomptina,  Quirina,  Romllia,  Scaptia,  &c. :  or  from 
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tome  noble  family ;  as,  Aimilia,  Claudia,  Claentia,  Cornelia, 
Fabia,  Horatia,  Jalia^  Minucia,  Fapiria,  9wf^  Terentina,  Ve- 
turia,  &C. 

iMmetiDies  the  name  of  one's  tribe  is  added  to  the  name  of  a 
peiBon,  as  a  surname ;  thus,  JL  Albius  Sex.  b\  Quirina,  M.  Op* 
pins,  JH.  F.  Terentina.^ 

The  Comitia  Tributa  hegsok  first  to  be  held  two  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  363,  at  the 
trial  of  Coriolanus.'  But  they  were  mom  frequently  assembled 
after  the  year  382,  when  the  Publilian  law  was  passed,  that  the 
plebeian  nuii^slrates  should  be  created  at  the  Comitia  Tribute.' 

The  Comitia  Tributa  were  held  to  create  maipstrates,  to  elect 
certain  priests^  to  make  laws,  and  to  hold  trials. 

At  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  created  all  the  inferior  city  ma- 
gistrates, as  the  sediles,  both  curule  and  plebeian,  the  tribunes 
of  tho  commons,  quaestors,  &r« ;  all  the  provincial  magistrates, 
as  the  proconsuls,  propraetors,  &c.  also  commissioners  for  set- 
tling colonies,  &r. ;  the  pontiftx  maxitmiSy  and  after  the  year 
650,  the  cnhw  pont{fice9,  augtares,  ficiales,  &c.  by  the  Domitian 
law.^  For  before  that»  the  inferior  priests  were  all  chosen  by 
their  respective  coUeges.^  But  at  the  election  of  the  pontiftx 
maximua,  and  the  oUier  priests,  what  was  singular,  only  seven- 
teen tribes  were  chosen  by  lot  to  vote,  and  a  majority  of  them, 
namely  nine^  determined  the  matter.' 

The  laws  passed  at  these  Comitia  were  called  plkbiscita,' 
which  at  fifst  only  bound  the  plebeians,  but  after  the  year  306, 
the  whole  Roman  people.^ 

PUhitcUa  were  made  about  various  things ;  as  about  making 
peaoe^  about  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city,  about  ordering  a 
triumph  when  it  was  refused  by  the  senate,  about  bestowing 
command  on  generals  on  the  day  of  their  triumph,  about  ab- 
solving firom  uie  laws,  which  in  later  times  the  senate  aisumed 
as  its  prerogative.' 

There  were  no  capital  trials  at  the  Comitia  Tributa ;  these 
were  held  only  at  the  Centuriata :  but  about  imposing  a  fine.^^ 
And  if  any  one  accused  of  a  capital  crime  did  not  appear  on 
the  day  of  trial,  the  Tributa  Comitia  were  sufficient  to  decree 
banishment  against  him.*^ 

All  those  might  vote  at  the  Comitia  Tributa  who  had  the  full 
right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  dwelt  at  Rome  or  not. 
For  every  one  was  ranked  in  some  tribe,  in  which  he  had  a 
right  to  vote.*'  8ome  had  two  tribes ;  one  in  which  they  were 
bwn,  and  another  either  by  right  of  adoption,  as  Augustus  had 
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the  Fabian  and  Scaptian  tribes/  or  as  a  reward  for  aocuiingr 
oue  of  bribery.' 

At  the  Comitia  Tributa  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens  were  of 
equal  force,  and  therefore  the  patricians  hardly  ever  attended 
them.  On  Which  account,  as  some  think,  they  axe  said  to  have 
been  entirely  excluded  from  them.'  But  about  this  writers  are 
not  agreed. 

The  Comitia  for  creating  tribunes  and  plebeian  sediles,  were 
held  by  one  of  the  tribunes  to  whom  that  charge  was  given, 
either  by  lot  or  by  the  consent  of  his  colleagues  ;^  but  for  creat- 
ing curiile  asdiles  and  other  inferior  magistrates,  by  the  consul, 
dictator,  or  military  tribunes ;  for  electing  priests,  by  the  consul 
only.* 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials,  were  held 
by  the  consuls^  prstors,  or  tribunes  of  the  commons.  Wheu 
Uie  consul  was  to  hold  them,  he  by  his  edict  summoned  the 
whole  Koman  people ;  but  the  tribunes  summoned  only  the  ple- 
beians.^ Hence  they  are  sometimes  called  Comitia  pqpuli,  and 
sometimes  concilium  plebU:  in  the  one,  the  phrase  yftaapapubts 
jussit ;  in  the  other,  plebs  sciviL  But  this  distinction  is  not 
always  observed. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  electing  magistrates  were  Ubually 
held  in  the  Campus  Martius,^  but  for  passing  laws  and  for  triak 
commonly  in  the  forum ;  sometimes  in  the  Capitol,  and  some- 
times in  the  circus  Flaminius,  anciently  <^led  prata  Flaminia, 
or  circus  ApoUinaris^  where  also  Q.  Furius,  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mus,  held  the  Comitia  for  electing  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  liecemviri.^  In  the  forum  there  were 
separate  places  for  each  tribe  marked  out  with  ropes.' 

in  the  Campus  Martius,  Cicero  proposed  building,  in  Cassar^M 
name,  marble  enclosures  ^^  for  holding  the  Comitia  Tributa.^* 
which  work  was  prevented  by  various  causes,  and  at  last  entirely 
dropped  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  executed  by  Agrippa.^ 

The  same  formalities  almost  were  observed  in  summoning 
and  holding  the  Comitia  Tributa  as  in  the  other  Comitia,  only 
it  was  not  requisite  for  them  to  have  the  authority  of  the  senate^ 
or  that  the  auspices  should  be  taken.  But  if  there  had  been 
thunder  or  lightning,^  they  could  not  be  held  that  day.  For  it 
was  a  constant  rule  from  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  jovb 
FULOKNTB  CUM  POPULO  Aoi  NBKAs  BS8K.  ComiHoTum  solum  vUiurn 
etifuitnen}* 
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5^,  were  held  about  the  end  of  July  or  tlie  be^i^inning  of  Au- 
gust; for  elect! n|r  prieits,  when  there  wu  a  vacancy,  and  for 
laws  and  trials,  on  all  oomitial  days. 

Jalitts  Catar  first  abridged  the  liberty  of  the  Gomitia.  He 
shared  the  rif^ht  of  creating  magistrates  with  the  people ;  so 
that,  except  the  competitors  for  the  consulship,  whose  choice  he 
solely  determined  himself,  the  people  chose  one  half,  and  he 
nominated  ^  the  other,  lliis  he  did  by  billets  dispersed  through 
the  several  tribes  to  this  effect,  casar  dictator  illi  tribui.   Com- 

MBSnX)  VOBIS  nXUN,  BT  ILLUM,  UT  TBSTRO  SUFPRAGIO  BUAM    DIQIflTA- 

TBM  TBTBAirr.*  Augustus  restored  this  manner  of  election  after 
it  had  been  dropp^  for  some  time,  during  the  dvil  wan  which 
followed  Cassar's  death.' 

Tiberius  deprived  the  people  altogether  of  the  right  of  elec- 
tion, and  assuming  the  nomination  of  the  consuls  to  himself,  he 
pretended  to  refer  the  choice  of  the  other  magistrates  to  the  sr- 
natOy  but  in  fiict  determined  the  whole  according  to  his  own 
pleasure.*  Caligula  attempted  to  restore  the  right  of  voting  to 
the  people,  but  without  any  permanent  effect'  The  Comitia, 
however,  were  still  for  form's  sake  retained.  And  the  magi- 
strates, whether  nominated  by  the  senate  or  the  prince,  appeared 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  attended  by  their  friends  and  connec- 
tions, and  were  aopointed  to  their  office  by  the  people  with  the 
usual  solemnities." 

But  the  method  of  appointing  magistrates  under  the  emperors 
seems  to  be  involved  in  uncertainty,^  as  indeed  Tacitus  himself 
acknowledges,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  oousuls.*  Some- 
times, especially  under  good  emperors,  the  same  freedom  of 
canvassing  was  allowed,  and  the  same  arts  practised  to  insure 
success^  as  under  the  republic'  Trajan  restrained  the  infamous 
largesses  of  candidates  by  a  law  against  bribery  ;^'  and  by  or- 
cbdning  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  sue  for  an  office,  who 
had  not  a  third  part  of  his  fortune  in  land,  which  greatly  raised 
the  value  of  estates  in  Italy."  When  the  right  of  creating  magi- 
strates was  transferred  to  the  senate,  it  at  first  appointed  them 
by  open  votes,'*  but  the  noise  and  disorder  which  this  sometimes 
occasioned,  made  the  senate  in  the  time  of  Trajan  adopt  the 
method  of  balloting,  which  also  was  found  to  be  attended  with 
inconveniences,  which  Pliny  says  the  emperor  alone  could 
remedy.''  Augustus  followed  the  mode  of  Jmius  Ciesar  at  the 
Comitia,  although  Mccsnas,  whose  counsel  he  chiefly  followed, 
advised  him  to  take  this  power  altogether  from  the  people."  As 
often  as  he  attended  at  the  election  of  magistrates,  he  went  round 
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the  tribes^  with  the  candidates  whom  he  recommended,^  and 
solicited  the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  usual  manner.  He  him- 
self gave  his  vote  in  his  own  tribe,  as  any  other  citisen.* 


ROMAN  MAGISTRATES. 

DIFFKRKNT  FORMS  OP  OOVEBNHBNT,  AND  DIFFERENT 
MAGISTRATES  AT  DIFFERENT  TIMES. 

Rome  was  at  first  nfoverned  by  kings :  but  Tarquin  the  7th  king 
being  expelled  for  his  tyranny,  A.  U,  24A,  the  regal  govern- 
ment was  abolished,  and  two  supreme  magistrates  were  annually 
created  in  place  of  a  king,  called  consuls.  In  dangerous  con- 
junctures, a  DICTATOR  was  created  with  absolute  authority ;  and 
when  there  was  a  vacancy  of  magistrates,  an  interrex  was  ap- 
pointed to  elect  new  ones. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  301,  or  according  to  others,  303,  in 
place  of  cousuls,  ten  men  ^  were  chosen  to  draw  up  a  body  of 
laws.*  But  their  power  lasted  only  two  years ;  and  the  consular 
government  was  again  restored. 

As  the  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  the  patricians, 
and  the  plebeians  wished  to  partake  of  that  dignity  ;  after  great 
contests  it  was  at  last  determined,  A.  U.  310,  that^  instewi  of 
consuls,  six  supreme  magistrates  should  be  annually  created, 
three  from  the  patricians,  and  three  from  the  plebeians^  who 
were  called  military  tribunes.'  There  were  not^  however, 
always  six  tribunes  chosen;  sometimes  only  three,  sometimes 
four,  and  sometimes  even  eiffht.'  Nor  was  one  half  always 
chosen  from  the  patriciani^  and  another  half  from  the  plebeians. 
They  were,  on  the  contrary,  usually  all  patricians,  seldom  Che 
contrary.'  For  upwards  of  seventy  years,  sometimes  consuls 
were  created,  and  sometimes  military  tribunes,  as  the  influence 
of  the  patricians  or  plebeians  was  superior,  or  the  public  exi- 
gencies required ;  till  at  last  the  plebeians  prevailed  A.  U.  367, 
that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  chosen  from  their  order,  and 
afterwards  that  both  consuls  might  be  plebeians ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  rarely  the  case,  but  the  contrary.  From  this  time  the 
supreme  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls  till  the 
usurpation  of  Sylla,  A.  U.  673,  who,  having  vanquished  the 
party  of  Marius,  assumed  to  himself  absolute  authority,  under 
the  title  of  dictator,  an  office  which  had  been  disused  above  120 
years.  But  Sylla  having  voluntarily  resigned  his  power  in  less 
than  three  years,  the  consular  authority  was  aeain  restored,  and 
continued  till  Julius  Caesar,  having  defeated  Pompey  at  the 
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battifo  of  Phanali%  and  having  subdued  the  rest  of  his  oppo- 
nentSy  in  imitation  of  Sylla,  caused  himself  to  be  created  per> 
petuai  dictator,  and  opprened  the  liberty  of  his  country,  A.  U. 
706.  After  this^  the  consular  authority  was  nerer  again  com- 
pletely restored.  It  was  indeed  attempted,  after  the  murder  of 
Caesar  in  the  senate>hou8e  on  the  Ides  of  March,  A.  U.  710,  by 
Brutus  and  Caasius  and  the  other  conspirators ;  but  M.  Anto- 
niua^  who  desired  to  rule  in  Caesar's  room,  prevented  it.  And 
Hirtins  and  Fansa^  the  consols  of  the  following  vear,  being  slain 
at  Mntina,  Octavius,  who  was  afterwards  called  Augustus,  An- 
tony, and  Lepidos  shared  between  them  the  provinces  of  the 
repabtic^  and  exercised  absolute  power  under  the  tide  of  triuh> 
viRi  reipMica  corutituenda* 

The  combination  between  Fompey,  Cesar,  and  Craans,  com- 
monly called  the  first  triumvirate,  which  was  formed  by  the 
contrivance  of  Csesar,  in  the  consulship  of  Metellua  and  Afra> 
nius,  A.  U.  693,^  is  iustly  reckoned  the  original  cause  of  this 
revolation,  and  of  all  the  calamities  attending  it.  For  the  Ro- 
mans, by  submitting  to  their  usurped  authority,  showed  that 
they  were  prepared  for  servitude.  It  is  the  spirit  of  a  nation 
alone  which  can  preserve  liberty.  When  that  is  sunk  by  gene- 
ral coemption  of  morals,  laws  are  but  feeble  restraints  against 
the  ODcroacfaments  of  power.  Julius  Csesar  would  never  have 
attempted  what  he  effected,  if  he  had  not  perceived  the  character 
of  the  Roman  people  to  be  favourable  to  nis  designs. 

Alier  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Caasitfs  at  the  battle  of 
Philim»i,  A.  U.  712,  Augustus,  on  a  slight  pretext  deprived 
Lepidus  of  his  command,  and  having  vanquished  Antony  in  a 
sea-fight  at  Actium,  became  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire, 
A.  U.  733,  and  ruled  it  for  many  years  under  tlie  title  of  prwcb 
or  KKPBRoa.'  'ilie  liberty  of  Rome  was  now  entirely  extin- 
guished; and  although  Augustus  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
civil  monardiy,  the  government  perpetually  tended  to  a  military 
despotism,  equally  fiital  to  the  characters  and  happiness  of  prince 
and  peopk^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  seem  to  have 
been  the  only  stateid  magistrates ;  but  as  they,  being  engaged 
almost  in  con^ual  wars,  could  not  properly  attend  to  civil 
al&iis,  various  other  magistrates  were  appointed  at  different 
times,  praetors,  censors,  aediles,  tribunes  of  the  commons,  &c.' 
Under  the  emperors  various  new  magistrates  were  instituted. 

OF  MAGISTRATES  IN  GENERAL. 

A  MAoisTRATB  IS  a  porsou  invested  with  public  authority.*    The 
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office  of  a  magistrate  in  the  Roman  republic  was  diflerent  from 
what  it  is  among  as.  Ibe  Romans  had  not  the  same  discrinii* 
nation  betwixt  public  employments  that  we  haye.  The  same 
person  might  regulate  the  police  of  the  city,  and  direct  tlie 
ofiairs  of  the  empire,  propose  laws,  and  execute  them,  act  as  a 
judge  or  a  priest,  and  command  an  amiy.^  The  ciyil  authority 
.  't'  a  magblrate  was  called  magUtratuM  or  poteHof,  his  judicative 
[M)wer  jtarMietio,  and  his  military  command  imperiunu  An- 
i:iently  all  magistrates  who  had  the  command  of  an  army  were 
called  pR.i^TORBs.* 

Maoistratus  either  signifies  a  magistrate,  as  magistratui  jus' 
sit;  or  a  magistracy,  as  Titio  maguSratut  daius  est.*  So,  potcs- 
TAs,  as  habere  potestatem,  gerere  potesiates,  esse  in  ▼.  cum  poteM- 
tate,  to  bear  an  office ;  Gadiormn  esse  potestas,  to  be  magistrate 
of  (iabii.*    Maoistratus  was  properly  a  citU  magistrate  or  ma- 

Sistracy  in  the  city ;  and  potsstas  in  the  provinces.^    But  this 
istinction  is  not  always  observed.^ 

When  a  magistrate  was  uiTosted  with  military  command  by 
tlie  people,  for  the  people  only  could  do  iL  he  was  said  esse  in 
V.  cum  itnperio,  in  justo  t.  summo  imperia/  So,  magistratus  tt 
imperia  capere^  to  enjoy  offices  dvil  and  military.^  But  we 
find  esse  in  imperio,  simply  for  ease  consuUm ;  ^  and  all  those 
magistrates  were  said  fuwere  trnperium^  who  held  great  autho- 
rity and  power ,^"  as  the  dictaton^  consuls,  and  praetors.  Uenoe 
they  were  said  to  do  any  thing  pro  imperio ;  ^^  whereas  the 
inferior  magistrates,  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the  aediles, 
and  quasstors,  were  said  esse  sine  imperio,  and  to  act  only  pro 
potestateJ^  Sometimes  potestas  and  imperium  are  joined,  thus 
togatus  in  republica  cum  potestate  imperioque  versatu*  est,^ 

DIVISION  OF  MAGISTRATES. 

Thr  Roman  magistrates  were  variously  di%ided ;  into  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  greater  and  less,  curule  and  not  cunile ;  also 
patrician  and  plebeian,  city  and  provincial  magistrates. 

The  MAOISTRATUS  ORoiNARii  Were  those  who  were  created  at 

tated  times,  and  were  consiantly  in  the  republic ;  the  bxtraor- 

iNARii  not  so. 

Lit.  z.  S9.   et  alibi    5  mkaictimtiu,   rvl  ila,      la  lupst'stibiis  pn^    8  Suet.  Ok*.  7S. 
IMtila.  qui  ui  )>Mr»uto  aliqaa      ttitit,  L  t.  naqo*  ema    0  Lit.  ir.  1. 

8  rel     qaod     CKtcrot      unt,  at  pnU  proe-io-      ezercitai    prvMivt  et    10  qui  et  ootrerre  «l» 
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The  MAOitTBATus  MAJORBi  weTO  thoM  who  had  wbat  were 
caUed  the  greater  auspioes.^  Tlie  magutraius  major es  ordmarit 
were  the  cuiMuJsy  pr«tor%  and  oensort,  who  were  created  at  the 
Gomitia  Centiiriata :  the  extraordinarii  were  the  dictator,  the 
master  of  the  horse,'  tlie  interrex,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  && 

The  KAeisTRATus  mikorbs  okdxkabji  were  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  the  lediles,  and  ^uaistors ;  bxtaaoroinarii,  the  pre- 
fectuf  annona,  duumviri  navales^  &c. 

The  MAGisTBATDS  coauLRs  were  those  who  had  the  right  of 
using  the  seiia  cunUis  or  chair  of  state,  namely,  the  dictator,  the 
oottsuls,  pneton^  censon,  and  curule  lediies  All  the  rost,  who 
had  not  that  right  were  caUed  nok  cuamjis.^  The  sella  curulis 
was  anciently  made  of  ivory,  or  at  least  adorned  with  ivory ; 
henoe  Horace  calls  it  curuie  tbur.*  The  magistrates  sat  on  it  in 
their  tribunal,  on  all  solemn  occasions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  magistrates  were  chosen 
only  irom  the  patricians,  but  in  process  of  time  also  from  the 
plebeians,  except  the  interrex  alone.^  The  plebeian  magistrates 
were  the  aediles  and  tribunes  of  the  commons. 

Anciently  there  was  no  certain  age  fixed  for  enjoying  the 
different  olfices.^  A  law  was  first  made  for  this  purpose '  by  L. 
Villius  (or  L.  Julius),  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.  y.  573, 
whence  his  family  got  the  surname  of  ahvales,  although  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  regulation  about  that  matter  formerly.^ 
What  was  the  year  fixed  for  enjoying  each  office  is  not  fully  as- 
certained.' It  is  certain  that  the  prietorship  used  to  be  enjoyed 
two  years  after  the  SBdileship,  and  that  the  43d  was  the  year 
&iLed  for  the  consulship.^*'  If  we  are  to  judge  from  Cicero,  who 
frequently  boasts  that  be  had  enjoyed  every  office  in  its  proper 
year,^  the  years  appointed  for  the  diAerent  offices  by  the  iex 
VUlia  were,  for  tlie  qusstorship  thirty-one,  for  the  aedileship 
thirty-seven,  for  the  prietorship  forty,  and  for  the  consulship 
forty-three.  But  even  under  the  republic  popular  citizens  were 
fineed  from  these  restrictions,^  and  the  emperors  granted  that 
indulgence  ^  to  whomsoever  they  pleased,  or  the  senate  to  gra 
tify  them.     The  lex  annalis,  however,  was  still  observed.^^ 

It  was  ordained  by  the  law  of  Romulus,  that  no  one  should 
enter  on  any  office,  unless  the  birds  should  give  favourable 
omens.^'  And  by  the  cornblian  law,  made  by  Sulla,  A.  U.  673, 
thai  a  certain  order  should  be  observed  in  obtaining  prefer- 
ments; that  no  one  should  be  praetor  before  being  quaestor,  uor 


1  mm  aiaorftu  nacto  nUa  trat,  ninim  qaan  6  Gk.  Phil.  t.  17. 
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consul  before  beinfj^  praetor ;  nor  should  enjoy  the  same  office 
within  ten  years,  nor  two  different  offices  in  the  same  year.* 
But  these  regulations  also  were  not  stritAiy  observed. 

All  magistrates  were  obliged,  vrithin  five  days  after  entering 
on  their  office^  to  swear  tliat  they  would  observe  the  laws  ;*  and 
after  the  expiration  of  their  office,  they  might  be  brought  to  a 
trial  if  they  had  done  any  thing  amids.^ 

KINGS. 

RoMB  was  at  first  governed  by  kings,  not  of  absolute  power  nor 
hereditary y  but  limited  and  elective,  lliey  had  no  legislative 
authority,  and  could  neither  make  war  nor  peace  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  senate  and  people.* 

The  kings  of  Home  were  also  priests,  and  had  the  chief  di- 
rection of  sacred  things,  as  among  the  Greeks.' 

The  badges  of  the  kings  were  the  irabea,  i.  e.  a  white  robe 
adorned  with  stripes  of  purple,  or  the  toga  pnetexta,  a  white 
robe  fringed  with  purple,  a  golden  crown,  an  ivory  sceptre,  the 
sella  cumlis,  and  twelve  lictors,  with  the  fasces  and  secttres,  t  e. 
carryin((  each  of  them  a  bundle  of  rods,  with  an  axe  stuck  in 
the  middle  of  thenu 

The  badges  of  the  Roman  magistrates  were  borrowed  from 
the  Tuscans.'  According  to  Pliny,  Komulus  used  only  the  fro- 
beeu  llie  toga  prtetexta  was  introduced  by  TuUus  Hostilius, 
and  also  the  latus  clavus^  after  he  had  conquered  the  Tuscans.' 

The  regal  government  subsisted  at  Home  for  343  years  under 
seven  kings,  Romulus,  Numa  Pompilius,  Tullus  Hoitilios, 
Ancus  Marcius,  h,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Servius  Tullius,  and  L. 
Tarquinius  surnanied  superbus  from  his  behaviour ;  all  of  whom, 
except  the  last^  so  reigned,  that  they  are  justly  thought  to  have 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  greatness.^  Tarquin,  being 
universally  detested  for  his  tyranny  and  cruelty,  was  expelleu 
the  city  with  his  wife  and  family,  •  on  account  of  the  violence 
olferea  by  his  son  Sextus  to  Lucretia,  a  noble  lady  the  wife  of 
Collatiiius.  This  revolution  was  brought  about  chiefly  by  means 
of  L.  Junius  Brutus.  The  haughtiness  and  cruelty  of  Tarquin 
inspired  the  Romans  with  the  greatest  aversion  to  regal  govern- 
ment, which  they  retained  ever  afterwards.  Hence  regie  fa» 
cercy  to  act  tyrannically,  regit  spiritus^  regia  superbiOy  &c 

The  next  in  rank  to  the  king  was  the  tribumus,  or  prafbctus 
cELBBiTM.  who  Commanded  the  horse  under  the  king,  as  after- 
wards the  magister  equitum  did  under  the  dictator. 
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'WImh  there  wn  a  vacancy  in  the  throne,'  which  happened 
for  a  whole  year  after  the  death  of  Romuliw,  on  account  of  a 
itipute  betwixt  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  about  the  choice  of  a 
successor  to  him,  the  senators  shared  the  ^vemment  amonj^f 
themselves.  They  appointed  one  of  their  number  who  should 
have  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  with  the  title  of  intkrrex, 
and  all  the  ensigns  of  royal  dignity,  for  the  space  of  five  days; 
after  him  another,  and  then  another,  till  a  king  was  created.* 

Afterwards  under  the  republic,  an  interrex  was  created  to 
hold  the  elections  when  there  was  no  consul  or  dictator,  which 
happened  either  by  their  sudden  death,  or  when  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons  hindered  the  elections  by  their  intercession.' 

ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 

I.  CONSULS. 

I.    FIRST  CREATION,  OIFFBRBNT  FAMKS,  AND  BADOBS,  OF  CONSULS. 

Aptkr  tlie  expulsion  of  the  kings,  A.  U.  V44,  two  supreme  ma- 
gistrates were  annually  created  with  equal  authority ;  that  they 
might  restrain  one  another,  and  not  become  insolent  by  the 
length  of  their  command.* 

llipy  were  anciently  called  peatorbs,  also  impbratorbs,  or 
JuoiCES,' afterwards  consitlbs,  either  from  their  consulting  for 
tlie  good  of  the  state/  or  from  consulting  the  senate '  and  peo- 
ple,^ or  from  their  acting  as  judges.'  From  their  possessing 
supreme  command  the  Greeks  calted  them'TTIATOI.  If  one 
of  the  consuls  died,  another  was  substituted  ^^  in  his  room  for 
the  rest  of  the  year ;  but  he  could  not  hold  the  (Jomitia  for 
electing  new  consuls.^' 

The  insignia  t>f  the  consuls  were  the  same  with  those  of  the 
kings,  except  the  crown ;  namely,  the  toga  pretextaj  sella  cu- 
rulis,  the  sceptre  or  ivory  staff,*'  and  twelve  lictors  with  the 
foMXS  and  secures. 

Within  the  city  the  lictors  went  before  only  one  of  the  con- 
suls, and  that  commonly  for  a  month  alternately.''  A  public 
servant^  called  accensus,  went  before  the  other  consul,  and  the 
lictors  followed;  which  custom,  after  it  had  been  long  disused, 
Julius  Caesar  restored  in  his  first  consulship.  He  who  war 
el4est,  or  had  most  children,  or  who  was  first  elected,  or  had 
most  softrages,  had  the  fasces  first ^*  According  to  Dionysius,'^ 
the  lictors  at  first  went  before  both  consuls,  and  were  restricted 
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to  one  of  them  by  the  law  of  Valeriiw  Poplicola.  We  read  in 
Livy,  of  84  lictora  attending  the  oonsuls/  bat  this  must  be  qq- 
derstood  without  the  city. 

S.   POWKR  OF  THB  CONSULS. 

As  the  consuls  at  first  had  almost  the  same  badges  with  tlie 
kings,  so  they  had  nearly  the  same  power.'  But  Valerius, 
called  poPLicoLAy'  took  away  the  9ecuris  from  the  fasces*  i.  e. 
he  took  from  the  consuls  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  only 
left  them  the  right  of  scourging,  at  least  within  the  city;  for 
without  the  city,  when  invested  with  military  command,  they 
still  retained  the  securis,  i.  e.  the  right  of  punishing  capitally.' 
^  When  the  consuls  commanded  different  armies,  each  of  them 
/had  the  fasces  and  secures  ;  but  when  they  both  commanded  the 
same  army,  they  commonly  had  them  for  a  day  alternately.^ 

Poplicola  likewise  made  a  law,  granting  to  erery  one  the 
liberty  of  appealing  from  the  consuls  to  the  people ;  and  that  no 
magistrate  should  be  permitted  to  punish  a  Roman  citizen  who 
thus  appealed;  which  law  was  afterwards  once  and  aeain  re- 
newed, and  always  by  persons  of  the  Valerian  family.  But  this 
privilege  was  also  enjoyed  under  the  kings.^ 

Popuoola  likewise  ordained,  that  when  the  consuls  came  into 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  the  lictors  should  lower  tXie  fasces  in 
token  of  respect,  and  also  that  whoever  usurped  an  office  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  people  might  be  slain  witli  impunity.'* 
But  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  chiefly  diminished  by  the 
creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  who  had  a  right  to 
give  a  negative  to  all  their  proceedings."  Still,  however,  the 
power  of  the  consuls  was  very  great^  and  the  consulship  was 
considered  as  the  summit  of  all  popular  preferment,^" 

The  consuls  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  republic.^^  All 
the  other  luagihtrates  were  subject  to  them,  except  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons.  They  assembled  the  people  and  the  senate, 
laid  before  them  what  they  pleased,  and  executed  their  decrees. 
The  laws  which  they  proposed  and  got  passed,  were  commonly 
sailed  by  their  name.  They  received  all  letters  from  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  and  from  foreign  kings  and  states,  and 
^ve  audience  to  ambassadors.  The  year  was  named  after  them, 
V  it  used  to  be  at  Athens  from  one  of  the  Archons.^  Thus,  M. 
liilUo  Cicerone  et  L.  Antonio  consuUbus,  marked  the  690th 
year  of  Rome.  Hence  numerare  muUos  consules,  for  aimos^^ 
Bis  jam  pens  tibi  consul  trigesimtts  instat,  you  are  near  sixty 
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yean  old.^  And  the  conauls  were  said  aperire  amtum^  faito»' 
/lie  reserare^ 

He  who  had  most  suffrages  was  called  consul  prior,  and  his 
name  was  marked  first  in  the  calendar.^  He  had  also  thefasceg 
finty  snd  usually  presided  at  the  election  of  magistrates  for  the 
next  year. 

Erery  body  went  out  of  the  way,  nncovcred  their  heads,  din- 
mounted  from  horseback,  or  rose  up  to  the  consuls  as  they  pass- 
ed by.^  If  any  one  foiled  to  do  so,  and  the  consul  took  notice 
of  it»  he  was  said  to  order  the  lictor  animadybrtbrb.'  Acilius 
the  consul  ordered  the  curule  chair  of  Luculius  the  prietor  to  be 
broken  in  pieces^  when  he  was  administering  justice,  because 
he  had  not  risen  up  to  him  when  passing  by.'  When  a  prstot 
happened  to  meet  a  consul,  his  lictors  always  lowered  their 


In  the  time  of  war  the  consols  possessed  supreme  command. 
They  levied  soldiers,  and  provided  what  was  necessary  for  their 
support  They  appointed  the  military  tribunes,  or  tribunes  of 
the  legions,  (in  part ;  for  part  was  created  by  the  people,)*  the 
centurions,  and  other  officers.' 

The  consuls  had  command  over  the  proYinces,^^  and  could, 
when  authoriseed  by  the  senate,  call  persons  from  thence  to 
Rome,^^  and  punish  them."  lliey  were  of  so  great  authority, 
that  kings,  and  foreign  nations,  in  alliance  wiui  the  republic, 
were  considered  to  be  under  their  protection.*^ 

In  dangerous  conjunctures  tlie  C4)nsuls  were  armed  with  abso- 
lute power  by  the  solemn  decree  of  the  senate,  vr  yidbrbnt,  rel 
OARB9T  opbbam,  &&**  In  Ruy  sudden  tumult  or  sedition,  the 
consuls  called  the  citiaens  to  arms  in  this  form :  gui  rbmpublicam 

SALVAM  BSSB  YKLIT,  MB  SKQUATUR.'^ 

Under  the  emperors  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  reduced  to 
a  mere  shadow ;  their  office  then  only  was  to  consult  the  se- 
nate, and  lay  before  them  the  ordinances'*  of  the  emperors,  to 
appoint  tutors,  to  manumit  slaves^  to  let  the  public  taxes,  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  censors,  to  exhibit  certain  pub- 
lic games  and  shows,  which  they  also  sometimes  did  under  the 
republic,"  to  mark  the  year  by  their  name,  &c.  They  retained, 
however,  the  badges  of  the  ancient  consuls,  and  even  greater 
external  pomp.  For  they  wore  the  toaa  picta  or  palmata,  and 
had  their  fatce*  wreathed  with  laurel,  which  used  formerly  to 
be  done  only  by  those  who  triumphedi  They  also  added  the 
cecum  to  theftuces. 
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3.   DAY  ON  WHICH  CONSULS  ENTERBD  ON  TRBIR  OFPIC& 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  entered  on  their 
office  at  different  times ;  at  first,  on  the  23d  or  24th  of  Febru- 
ary,^ the  day  on  which  Tarquin  was  said  to  have  been  expelled,* 
which  was  held  as  a  festival,  and  called  rbgifugium  ;  ^  after- 
wards, on  the  first  of  August,*  which  was  at  that  time  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  i.  e.  of  the  consular,  not  of  the  civil  year, 
which  always  began  with  January.^  In  the  time  of  the  decem- 
viri, on  the  fifteenth  of  May."  About  fifty  years  after,  on  the 
I5th  of  December.^  Then  on  the  1st  of  July,^  which  continued 
till  near  the  beginninsf  of  the  second  Punic  war,  A.  U.  530, 
when  the  day  came  to  be  the  15th  of  March.'  At  last,  A.  U. 
508  or  600,^"  it  was  transferred  to  the  1st  of  January,''  which 
continued  to  be  the  day  ever  after.'' 

After  this  the  consuls  were  usually  elected  about  the  end  of 
July  or  the  beginning  of  August  From  their  election  to  the 
Ist  of  January,  when  they  entered  on  their  ofiice,  they  were 
called  coNsuLKs  dbsignati;  and  whatever  they  did  in  public 
affairs,  they  were  said  to  do  it  by  their  authority,  not  by  their 
power.''  They  might,  however,  propose  edicts,  and  do  several 
other  things  pertaining  to  their  ofiice.'*  Among  other  honours 
paid  to  them,  they  were  always  first  asked  their  opinion  in  the 
senate.'^  The  interval  was  made  so  long,  that  they  might  have 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  what  pertained  to  their  office ; 
and  that  inquiry  might  be  made,  whether  they  had  gained  their 
election  by  bribery.  If  they  were  convicted  of  that  crime  upon 
trial,  they  were  deprived  of  the  consulship,  and  their  conipeti- 
tors,  who  accused  them,  were  nominated  in  their  place."  They 
were  also,  besides  being  fined,  declared  incapable  of  bearing 
any  ofiice,  or  of  comine  into  the  senate,  by  the  Calpumian  and 
other  laws,  as  happenea  to  Autronius  and  Sylla.'^  Cicero  made 
the  punishment  of  bribery  still  more  severe  by  the  Tullian  law, 
which  he  passed  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  with  tlie  addi- 
tional penalty  of  a  ten  years'  exile. '^ 

The  first  time  a  law  was  proposed  to  the  people  concerning 
bribery  was  A.  U.  397,  by  C.  Pietilius,  a  trioune  of  the  com- 
mons, by  the  authority  of  the  senate." 

On  the  1st  of  January,  the  senate  and  people  waited  on  the 
new  consuls**  at  their  houses,  (which  in  aftertimes  was  called 
officium)  ^  whence  being  conducted  with  great  pomp,  which  was 
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caUed  pbockssus  coNsuLABit,  to  tlie  Capitol,  they  offered  ap 
their  towi/  aod  sacrilioed  each  of  them  an  ox  to  Jupiter ;  and 
then  began  their  office,'  by  holding  the  senate,  consulting  it 
about  the  appointment  of  the  Latin  holidays,  and  about  other 
things  concerning  religion.'  Within  five  days  they  were 
obliged  to  swear  to  observe  the  laws,  as  they  had  done  when 
elected.^  And  in  like  manner,  when  they  resigned  their  <^ce, 
they  assembled  the  people,  afad  made  a  speech  to  them  about 
what  they  had  performed  in  their  consulship,  and  swore  that 
they  had  done  nothing  against  the  laws.  But  any  one  of  tlie 
tribunes  might  hinder  them  from  making  a  speech,  and  only 
permit  them  to  swear,  as  the  tribune  Metellus  did  to  Cicero,' 
wfaerenpon  Cicero  instantly  swore  with  a  loud  voice,  that  he 
had  saved  the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin ;  which  die  whole 
Roman  people  confirmed  mth  a  shout,  and  with  one  voice  cried 
out,  that  what  he  had  sworn  was  true ;  and  then  conducted  him 
ijrom  the  forum  to  his  house  with  every  demonstration  of  respect.^ 

4.   PROVINCES  OP  THE  CONSULS. 

CvBiNe  the  first  days  of  their  office,  the  consuls  cast  lots^  or 
agreed  among  themselves  about  their  provinces.^ 

A  province,^  in  its  general  acceptation,  is  metaphorically 
used  to  signify  the  office  or  business  of  any  one,  whether  private 
or  public;  thus,  O  GHa,  provincinm  cepisti  duram.^  Before 
the  noman  empire  was  widely  extended,  the  province  of  a  con- 
sul was  simply  a  certain  charge  assigned  him,  as  a  war  to  be 
carried  on,  &a,  or  a  certain  country  in  which  he  was  to  act 
during  his  consulship.'^ 

Anciently  these  provinces  used  to  be  decreed  by  the  senate 
afler  the  consuls  were  elected,  or  had  entered  on  their  office. 
Sometimes  the  same  province  was  derjreed  to  both  consuls.^' 
Thus  both  consuls  were  sent  against  the  Samnites,  and  made  to 
pass  under  the  yoke  by  Pontius,  general  of  the  Samnites,  at  the 
FurcaB  Caudinae.  So  Paulus  ^milius  and  Terentius  Varro 
were  sent  against  Hannibal,  at  the  battle  of  Canns." 

Bet  by  the  Sempronian  law,  passed  by  C.  Sempronius  Grac> 
rhus,  A.  U.  631,  the  senate  always  decreed  two  provinces  for 
the  future  consuls  before  their  election,^  which  they,  after  en- 
tering on  their  office,  divided  by  lot  or  agreement.'^  In  latter 
times  the  province  of  a  consul  was  some  conquered  country,  re- 
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duced  to  the  form  of  a  proriDce,^  which  each  consul,  after  the 
expiration  of  his  ofRce,  should  command;  for  durin?  the  time 
of  their  consulship  they  usually  remained  in  the  city. 

The  provinces  decreed  to  the  consub  were  callml  provihci^ 
coKsvLAREs ;  to  the  prastors,  iiletoria. 

Sometimes  a  certain  province  was  assigned  to  some  one  of 
the  consuls ;  as  Etruria  to  Fabius^  both  by  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  and  by  the  order  of  the  people :  Sicily  to  P.  Scipio : 
Greece,  and  the  war  acainst  Antiochus,  to  L.  Scipio,  by  the  de- 
cree of  the  senate.  This  was  said  to  be  done  extra  ordinem, 
extra  sorlem  vel  sine  sarte,  sine  comparatione,^ 

It  properly  belonged  to  the  senate  to  determine  the  provinces 
of  the  consuls  and  praetors.  In  appointing  the  provinces  of  the 
prsetors,  the  tribunes  might  interpose  their  negative,  but  not  in 
those  of  the  consuls.*  Sometimes  the  people  reversed  what  the 
senate  had  decreed  concerning  the  provinces.  Thus  the  war 
against  Jugurtha,  which  the  senate  had  decreed  to  Metellus, 
was  given  by  the  people  to  Marius.'  And  the  attempt  of  Ma- 
rius,  by  means  of  the  tribune  Sulpicius,  to  get  the  command  of 
the  war  ajgainst  Mithridates  transferred  from  Sylla  to  himself, 
by  the  suftrare  of  the  people,  gave  occasion  to  the  first  civil  war 
St  Rome,*  and  in  fact  gave  both  the  occasion  and  the  example 
to  all  the  rest  that  followed.  So  when  the  senate,  to  mortify 
Cffisar,  had  decreed  as  provinces  to  him  and  his  colleague  Bi- 
bulus,  the  care  of  the  woods  and  roads,  Caesar,  by  means  of  the 
tribune  Vatinius,  procured  from  the  people,  by  a  new  and  ex- 
traordinary law,  the  grant  of  Cisalpine  Gaid,  with  the  addition 
of  lllyricum,  for  the  term  of  five  years:  and  soon  after  also 
Transalpine  Gaul  from  the  senate,  which  important  command 
was  afterwards  prolonged  to  him  for  other  five  years,  by  the 
Trebonian  law.' 

No  one  was  l|^owed  to  leave  his  province  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  senate,  which  regulation,  however,  was  sometimes 
violated  upon  extraordinary  occaaions.' 

If  any  one  had  behaved  improperly,  he  might  be  recalled 
from  his  province  by  the  senate,  but  his  military  command  could 
only  be  abolished'  by  the  people. *° 

The  senate  might  order  the  consuls  to  exchange  their  pro- 
vinces, and  even  force  them  to  resign  their  command." 

Pompey,  in  his  third  consulahip,  to  check  bribery,  passed  a 
law«  that  no  one  should  hold  a  province  till  five  years  after  the 
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expiration  of  his  magistnusy ;  *  and  that  for  these  five  years, 
while  tibe  «oniub  and  pnetori  were  disqualified,  the  senators 
of  consular  and  praetorian  rank,  who  had  never  held  any  foreign 
oomnuindyShoala  divide  the  vacant  provinces  among  themselves 
by  lot.  By  which  law  the  government  of  Gilicia  fell  to  Cicero 
against  his  wiU.'  Caesar  made  a  law,  that  the  praetorian  pro- 
Tinoes  should  not  be  held  longer  than  a  year,  nor  the  consular 
more  than  two  years.  But  this  law,  which  is  much  praised  by 
Cicero,  was  abrogated  by  Antony.' 

5.    FBOM  WHAT  OROBB  THB  COIfSUlS  WBRB  CRBATBD. 

Thb  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  anong  the  patri- 
cians^ but  afterwards  also  from  the  plebeians.    This  important 
change,  although  in  reality  owing  to  weightier  causes^  was  im< 
mediately  occasioned  by  a  trifling  circumstance.     M.   Fabius 
Ambuatus,  a  nobleman,  had  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom 
was  manied  to  Solpicius,  a  patrician,  and  the  younger  to  C. 
Licinius  Stolo,  a  pleoeian.     while  the  latter  was  one  day  visit- 
ing her  sister,  the  lictor  of  Sulpicius,  who  was  then  military 
trU>ttiie,  happened  to  strike  the  door  with  his  rod,  as  was  usuid 
when  tfiat  magistrate  returned  home  from  the  forum.     The 
young  FabiOy  unacquainted  with  that  coatom,  was  frightened  at 
the  noise,  which  made  her  sister  laugh,  and  express  surprise  at 
her  ignorance.    This  stung  her  to  the  quick :  and  upon  her 
retom  hcmie  she  could  not  conceal  her  uneasinesa     Her  father, 
aeeing  her  dejected,  asked  her  if  all  was  well ;  but  she  at  first 
would  not  give  a  direct  answer ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  at 
last  drew  from  her  a  confession  that  she  was  chagrined  at  being 
connected  with  a  man  who  could  not  eigoy  the  same  honours 
with  her  sister's  husband.    For  although  it  had  been  ordained 
by  law  that  the  military  tribunes  sho^d  be  created  promiscu- 
ously from  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  yet  fon  forty-rour  years 
after  the  first  institution.  A.  u.  31 1,  to  A.  U.  355,  no  one  ple- 
beian had  been  created,  and  very  few  afterwards.*    Ambustus, 
therefore,  consoled  his  daughter  with  assurances  that  she  should 
soon  see  the  same  honours  at  her  own  house  which  she  saw  at 
her  sister's.    To  effect  this,  he  concerted  measures  with  his  son- 
in-law,  and  one  L.  Sextius,  a  spirited  young  man  of  nlebeian 
rank,  who  had  every  thing  but  birth  to  entitle  him  to  ttie  high^ 
est  preferments. 

Lidnins  and  Sextius  being  created  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
got  themselves  continued  in  that  office  for  ten  years ;  for  five 
years  they  suffered  no  cnrule  magistrates  to  be  created,  and  at 
(ait  prevailed  to  get  one  of  the  consuls  created  from  among  the 
plebeians.* 
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h,  SsxTius  was  the  first  plebeian  consul,  and  the  seoond  year 
after  him,  C.  Licinius  8tolo,  from  whom  the  law  ordaining  one 
of  the  consuls  to  be  a  plebeian,  was  called  lex  licinia.'  Some- 
times both  consuls  were  plebeians,  which  was  early  allowed  by 
law.  But  this  rarelv  happened;  the  patricians  for  tlie  most 
part  engrossed  that  honour.*  The  Latins  once  required,  that 
one  of  Uie  consuls  should  be  chosen  from  among  them,  as  did 
afterwards  the  people  of  Capua ; '  but  both  these  demands  were 
rejected  with  disdain. 

The  first  foreigner  who  obtained  the  consulship  was  Cornelius 
Balbus,^  a  native  of  Cadiz ;  who  became  so  rich,  that  at  hi& 
death,  he  left  each  of  the  citizens  residing  at  Rome,  33  drachms, 
or  denarii,  i.  e.  16$,  l^cL* 

6.  LEGAL  AOB,  AMD  OTHER  BBQUISITBS  FOR  ENJOYING  THE  CONSULSHIP. 

The  legal  age  for  enjoying  the  consulship  ^  was  forty-three ; ' 
and  whoeyer  was  made  consul  at  that  age,  was  said  to  be  made 
in  his  own  year.^ 

Before  one  could  be  made  consul,  it  was  requisite  to  have 
ffone  through  the  inferior  offices  of  quasstor,  ssdile,  and  pra^ir. 
It  behoved  candidates  for  this  office  to  be  present,  and  in  a  pri- 
vate  station,'  and  no  one  could  be  created  consul  a  seoond  time 
till  after  an  interval  of  ten  years.^" 

But  these  regulations  were  not  always  observed.  In  ancient 
times  there  seem  to  have  been  no  restrictions  of  that  kind,  and 
even  after  they  were  made,  they  were  often  violated.  Mpny 
persons  were  created  consuls  in  their  absence,  and  without  ask- 
ing it,  and  several  below  the  legal  age ;  tlius  M.  Valerius  Corvus 
at  twenty-three,  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  at  twenty-eight,  and 
the  younger  at  thirty-eight,  T.  Quinctius  Flamiuius,  when  not 
quite  thirty,'^  Pompey,  before  he  was  full  thirty-six  years  old.^^ 

To  some  the  eonsulship  was  continued  for  several  years  witli- 
out  intermission ;  as  to  Marius,  who  was  seven  times  consul,  an^ 
once  and  again  created  in  his  absence.^^  Several  persons  were 
made  consuls  without  having  previously  borne  any  cunile  office.  ^^ 
Many  were  re-elected  within  a  less  interval  than  of  ten  years.** 
And  the  refusal  of  the  senate  to  permit  Cesar  to  stand  candi- 
date in  his  absence,  or  to  retain  his  province,  gave  occasion  to 
the  civil  war  betwixt  him  and  Pompey,  which  terminated  in 
the  entire  extinction  of  liberty.^** 
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l«  ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  CONDITION  09  THE  CONSULS  UNDER 

THE  BMPBBORS. 

Julius  C^esae  reduced  the  power  of  the  oonsuls  to  a  mere 
name.  Being  created  perpetual  dictator ,*  all  the  other  magi- 
stmtos  were  subject  to  him.  Althouffh  the  usual  form  of  electing 
consols  was  retained,  he  assumed  tne  nomination  of  them  en- 
tirely to  himself  He  was  dictator  and  consul  at  the  same  time,' 
aa  Sylla  had  been  before  him  ;  but  he  resigned  the  consulship 
when  he  thought  proper,  and  nominated  whom  he  chose  to  suc- 
ceed him.  When  about  to  set  out  against  the  Parthians,  he 
settled  the  snrxession  of  magistrates  for  two  years  to  come.' 
He  introduced  a  custom  of  substituting  consuls  at  any  time,  for 
a  few  months  or  weeks ;  sometimes  only  for  a  few  days,  or  eren 
hoats;*  that  thos  the  prince  might  gratify  a  greater  number 
with  honours.  Under  Commodoa,  there  were  twenty-five  con- 
suls in  one  year.^  The  usual  number  in  a  year  was  twelve. 
But  the  consuls  who  were  admitted  on  the  first  day  of  January 
gave  name  to  the  year,  and  had  the  title  of  ordinarii,  the  others 
being  styled  suffbcti,  or  mhifjres.^ 

The  consuls,  when  appointed  by  the  emperor,  did  not  use  any 
canvassing,  but  went  through  almost  the  same  formalities  in 
other  respects  as  under  the  republic'  In  the  first  meeting  of 
the  senate  after  their  election,  they  returned  thanks  to  the  em- 
peror in  a  set  speech,  when  it  was  customary  to  expatiate  on  his 
virtues ;  which  was  called  honore,  vei  in  honorem  principis  crn- 
beMk,  because  they  delivered  this  speech,  when  they  were  first 
asked  their  opinion  as  consuls  eleit/  Pliny  afterwards  enlarged 
on  the  general  heads,  which  he  used  on  that  occasion,  and 
published  them  under  the  name  of  paneotricus  '  Nerv€B  Trajano 
Augusta  dicius. 

Dnder  the  emperors  there  were  persons  dignified  merely  with 
the  title,  without  enjoying  the  office,  of  consuls^  ^"  as,  under  the 
republic,  persons  who  had  never  been  consols  or  pnetom,  on 
account  of  some  public  service,  obtained  the  right  ot  sitting  and 
speaking  in  the  senate,  in  the  place  of  those  who  had  been 
consuls  or  prstors,"  which  was  called  auctoritas  vel  ierUentia 
consularis  aat  praloria?* 

Those  who  had  been  consuls  were  called  consul  ares  ;  ^^  as 
those  who  had  been  prastors,  were  called  pr.etorh  ;  lediles,  kdu 
litii  ;  quaestors,  quj^storii. 
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Under  Justinian,  consuls  ceased  to  be  created,  and  the  year, 
of  consequence,  to  be  distinguished  by  their  name,  A.  U.  1393. 
But  the  emperors  still  continued  to  assume  that  office  the  first 
year  of  their  sovereignty.  Constant! ne  created  two  consul:! 
annually ;  whose  office  it  was  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdiction, 
the  one  at  Rome,  and  the  other  at  Constantinople. 

II.    PRJBT0R8. 

1.    INSTITUTION  AND  POWRR  OF  THB  PR.ETOR. 

Tbb  name  of  prator  ^  was  anciently  common  to  all  the  magi- 
strates ;  tlius  the  dictator  is  called  prcstor  fnaximus,*  Bat  when 
the  consuls,  being  engaged  in  almost  continual  wars,  could  not 
attend  to  the  administration  of  justice,  a  magistrate  was  created 
for  that  purpose,  A.  U.  389,  to  whom  the  name  of  prjstor  was 
thenceforth  appropriated.  He  was  at  first  created  only  from 
among  the  patricians,  as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  the  consul- 
ship  being  communicated  to  the  plebeians ;  but  afterwards,  A.  U. 
418,  also  from  the  plebeians.^  The  praetor  was  next  in  dignity 
tp  the  consuls,  and  was  created  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  with 
the  same  auspices  as  the  consuls,  whence  he  was  called  their  col- 
league. The  first  praetor  was  Sp.  Furius  CainiUus^  son  to  the  great 
M.  Furius  Camillus,  who  died  the  year  that  his  son  was  praetor.* 

>^^en  one  praetor  was  not  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  foreignen  who  flocked  to  Home,  another  praetor  was  added, 
A.  U.  510,  to  administer  justice  to  them,  or  between  citizens 
and  tliem,*  hence  called  prator  prbkorinus.  • 

The  two  praetors,  after  their  election,  determined,  by  casting 
lots,  which  of  the  two  jurisdictions  each  should  exercise. 

The  praetor  who  administered  justice  only  between  citizens^ 
was  called  pr^btor  urbanub,  and  was  more  honourable ;  whence 
he  was  called  prator  konoratus,''  major  ;  ^  and  the  law  derived 
from  him  and  his  edicts  is  called  jus  honorarium.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  consuls  he  supplied  their  plaoe.^  He  presided  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  mi^ht  convene  the  senate :  but 
only  when  something  new  happened."  He  likewise  exhibited 
certain  public  games,  as  the  Ludi  ApoUinarea ;  the  Circensian 
and  Megalesian  games ;  and  therefore  had  a  particular  jurisdic- 
tion over  players,  and  such  people ;  at  least  under  the  empe- 
rors.^'  When  there  was  no  censor,  he  took  care,  according  to 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  that  the  public  buildings  were  kept  in 
proper  repair."  On  account  of  these  important  offices,  he  ivas 
not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  city  above  ten  days.^ 

1  it  qni  prmt  jure  et    4  Lir.  vii.  I.  tuL  SS.     — «xii.  89.  9  Go.  Fsm.  xii.UL 
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The  powBr  of  the  praetor  in  the  adminifftnitioii  of  joitioe  was 
ezprened  in  these  three  words,  do,  dico,  aodico.  Prmtor  dabat 
adionem  ei  judices ;  the  prstor  gave  the  form  of  a  writ  for 
tryin|r  anjd  redressing-  a  particular  wrong  oompbiined  of,  and  ap- 
pointed judges  or  a  jury  to  judge  in  the  cause ;  dickbat  jus, 
pronoonced  sentence ;  adoicebat  bona  vel  damna,  adjudged  the 
goodsof  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  &c. 

The  days  on  which  the  praetor  administered  justice  were 
called  DIES  fasti.'  Those  days  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to 
administer  justice,  were  called  nbfasti. 

lUe  nefiutm  erit,  per  quern  tria  verba  sllentur : 
FastuB  erit,  per  quern  lege  lloebit  agi.        Ov.  FomI.  i.  47. 

8.   EDICTS  OP  THE  PBATOR. 

The  ptoBtor  ftr&aniis,  when  he  entered  on  his  office,  after 
having  sworn  to  the  observance  of  the  laws,  published  an  edict,' 
or  sjrstom  of  rules,'  according  to  which  he  was  to  administer 
jnstioe  for  that  year ;  whence  it  is  called  by  Cicero  lex  annua.* 
Havinsr  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  publicly  de- 
clared^ from  the  rostra '  what  method  he  was  to  observe  ^  in 
administering  justice.'  This  edict  he  ordered  not  only  to  be 
recited  by  a  herald,'  but  also  to  be  publicly  pasted  up  in  writ- 
ing,'**  in  large  letters."  These  words  used  commonly  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  edict,  bonux  factum.^ 

Those  edicte  which  the  praetor  copied  from  the  edicts  of  his 
predecessors  were  called  tralatitia;  those  whieh  he  framed 
himself,  were  called  nova  ;  and  so  a»y  clause  or  part  of  an  edict, 
CAPiTT  t&alatitium  vel  NOVUM.''  But  as  the  praetor  often,  in  the 
couree  of  the  year,  altered  his  edicts  through  favour  or  enmity,** 
this  was  forbioden,  first  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  A.  U.  585^ 
and  afterwards,  A.  U.  686,  by  a  law  which  C.  Cornelius  got 
passed,  to  the  great  ofiTence  of  the  nobility,  ut  piustorss  ex 
EDicns  suis  pbbpetuis,  jus  dicebent,  i.  e.  that  the  praetors,  in 
administering  justice,  should  not  deviate  from  the  form  which 
they  prescribed  to  themselves  in  the  beginning  of  their  office.*' 
From  this  time  the  law  of  the  praetors  ^  became  more  fixed,  and 
lawyers  began  to  stady  their  edicts  with  particular  attention, 
some  also  to  comment  on  them.*^  By  order  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  the  various  edicts  of  the  praetors  were  collected  into 
one,  and  properly  arranged  by  the  lawyer  Salvius  Julian,  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  emperor  Didiue  Julian;   which  was 
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thereafter  called  bhctum  pkbpstuum,  or  xus  sotiORARrvM,  and  no 
doubt  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  formiog  that  famous  code 
of  the  Roman  laws  called  the  corpus  juris,  compiled  by  order 
of  the  emperor  Justinian. 

Beside  the  general  edict  which  the  praetor  published  when  he 
entered  on  his  office,  he  frequently  published  particular  edicts 
as  occasion  required.' 

An  edict  published  at  Rome  was  called  RniCTUM  urbanuv  ;  iu 
the  provinces,  FROvnfciALBy  Swilieme,'  4^« 

Some  think  that  the  pratar  urbama  only  published  an  annual 
edict,  and  that  the  prmtor  peregrimut  administered  justice,  eithei 
according  to  it,  or  according  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations. 
But  we  read  also  of  the  edict  of  the  prastor  peregrinus.  And  it 
appears  that  in  certain  cases  he  might  even  be  appealed  to  for 
relief  against  the  decrees  of  the  praetor  urbanus.' 

The  other  magistrates  published  edicts  as  well  as  the  pnetor : 
the  kings,  the  consuls,  the  dictator,  the  censor,  the  curule 
aediles,  the  tribunes  4>f  tlie  commons,  and  the  quaestors.*  So  the 
provincial  magistrates,*  and  under  the  emperors,  the  prefect  of 
the  city,  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  &c  So  likewise  the  priests, 
as  the  poniifices  and  decemviri  sacrorum,  tlie  augurs,  and  in 
particular,  the  pontifex  maxiinus^  All  these  were  called  hono- 
RATi,  honore  honestati,  honoribus  honorati,  honort  vel  hotufribus 
usi  ;  ^  and  therefore  the  law  which  was  derived  from  their  edicts 
was  also  called  jus  honorariux.  But  of  all  these,  the  edicts  of 
thejpraetor  were  the  most  important 

Tjie  orders  and  decrees  of  the  emperors  were  sometimes  also 
called  edicta,  but  usually  rtscripta? 

The  magistrates  iu  composing  their  edicts  took  the  advice  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  state ; '  aiKl  sometimes  of  one  another.'^ 

The  summoning  of  any  one  to  appear  in  court,  was  likewise 
called  edictunu  If  a  person  did  not  obey  the  first  summons,  it 
was  repeated  a  second  and  tliird  time ;  and  then  what  was  call- 
ed a  peremptory  summons  was  given,^^and  if  any  one  neglected 
it,  he  was  called  contumacious,  and  lost  his  cause.  Sometimes 
a  summons  of  this  kind  was  given  all  at  once,  and  was  called 
UNUM  PRO  oimraus,  or  uiruM  pro  truus.  We  read  of  the  sena- 
tors being  summoned  to  Rome  from  all  Italy  by  an  edict  of  the 
praetorJ' 
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Certain  d«aree«  of  the  praetor  were  called  irterdicta;  u 
about  aoquiriDg,  retainiii|f,  or  reeoveriDg  the  poesesiion  of  a 
ihug; '  also  about  restoring,  exhibiting,  or  prohibiting  a  thing ; 
whence  Horace,^  iktbroigto  huic  (ac.  insano)  onau  adimat  jut 
prmtoTy  i.  e.  boftU  i/iterdicai^  the  pr»tor  by  an  interdict  would 
take  from  him  the  management  of  his  fortune,  and  appoint  hiii> 
a  curator,^  according  to  a  law  of  the  twelve  tables.* 

3.  INSIQNf  A  OF  THB  PRATOR. 

Ths  pralor  was  attended  by  two  lictora  in  the  city,  who  went 
before  him  with  the  fasoe*/  and  by  six  Uctors  without  the  city. 
He  wore  the  toga  prmiexia,  which  he  assumed,  as  the  consuls 
did,  on  the  first  day  of  his  office,  after  having  offered  up  rows  ' 
in  the  CapitoL 

When  the  prastor  heard  causes^  he  sat  in  the  forum  or  Comi- 
tium,  on  a  TBOimAL/  which  was  a  kind  of  stage  or  scaffold,'*  iu 
which  was  placed  the  sella  curulU  of  the  pnetor,'  and  a  sword 
and  a  spear  ^'^  were  set  upright  before  him.  The  tribunal  was 
made  of  wood,  and  movable,  so  large  as  to  contain  the  assbs- 
SORBS  or  counsel  of  the  prastor,  and  others,"  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  as  appears  from  ancient  coins.  But  when  spacious  halls 
were  erected  round  the  forum, afor  the  administration  of  justice, 
called  BABiLiciB,  or  regia,  sc  odes  vel  porticus^  ffrom  their 
largeness  and  magnificence,  the  tribunal  in  them  seems  to  have 
been  of  stone,  and  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  two  ends  of 
which  were  called  cornuOy  or  partes  primores?*  The  first  basi^ 
Uca  at  Borne  appears  to  have  been  built  by  M.  Forcius  Cato, 
the  censor,  A.  U.  666,  hence  called  Forda.^* 

The  JuoiCBs,  or  jury  appointed  by  the  praetor,  sat  on  lower 
seats,  called  subsblua,  as  also  did  the  advocates,  the  witnesses, 
and  hearers.^^  Whence  stUtsellia  is  put  for  the  act  of  judging, 
or  of  pleading ;  thus,  versatus  in  utrisque  subseUiis,  cum  summa 
fama  et  fide ;  i.  e.  judicem  et  patrooum  egit  A  subselixis 
alien  us,  &c.  i.  e.  causidicus^  a  pleader.  For  such  were  said 
habitcare  in  substUiis,  a  sybsdliis  in  otium  se  conferre,  to  retire 
from  pleading  ^' 

The  inferior  magistrates,  when  they  sat  in  judgment,^'  did 
not  use  a  tribunal,  but  only  subseUia  ;  as  the  tribunes,  plebeiam 
aedilesy  and  quasston^  &c,^ 

T{ie  benches  on  which  the  senators  sat  in  the  senate-house 
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were  likewise  called  subidHa.  Hence  longi  subsellii  Jtiiicaiio, 
the  slowness  of  the  senate  in  decreeingr.^  .  And  so  also  the  seats 
in  the  theatres,  circus,  &G. ;  thu^  genatoria  gubteUia^  bis  tepiaui 
gub^eUia,  the  seats  of  the  equites.^ 

In  matters  of  less  importance,  the  praetor  jud{|red  and  passed 
sentence  without  form,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  wnether 
sitting  or  walking ;  and  then  he  was  said  cooiioscbrb,  inierio- 
gidf  aiscuiere,  a  vel  db  plano  ;  or,  as  Cicero  expresses  it,  ex 
mquo  locOf  non  pro,  vel  e  tribunali,  aut  ex  superiore  loco ;  which 
expressions  are  opposed.'^  But  about  all  important  affairs  he 
judged  in  form  on  his  tribunal ;  whence  atque  fuse  agebantur  in 
conventu palam,  de  sella  ac  de  loco  superiore* 

The  usual  attendants  ^  of  the  praetor,  besides  the  lictors,  were 
the  sGBiBJi,  who  recorded  his  proceedings ; '  and  the  aocbrsi, 
who  summoned  persons,  and  proclaimed  aloud  when  it  vras  the 
third  hour,  or  nine  o^clock  before  noon ;  when  it  was  niid-4iay, 
iind  when  it  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  afternoon/ 

4    NUMBBR  OF  PR£T0BS  AT  OIFFERBNT  TUCKS, 

Whilb  the  Roman  empire  was  limited  to  Italy,  there  were 
only  two  prstors.  When  Sicilv  and  Sardinia  were  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  province,  A«  Iv  536,  two  other  praetors  were 
added  to  goTom  them,  and  two  more  when  Hither  and  Farther 
Spain  were  subdued.'^  In  the  year  571,  only  four  praetors  were 
created  by  the  Baebian  law,  which  ordained,  that  six  praetors 
and  four  should  be  created  alternately,"  but  this  regulation 
seems  not  to  haye  been  long  observed. 

Of  these  six  prstors,  two  only  remained  in  the  city;  the 
other  four,  immediately  after  having  entered  on  their  office,  set 
out  for  their  provinces.  The  praetors  determined  their  pro- 
vince, as  the  consuls,  by  casting  lots,  or  by  agreement^" 

Sometimes  one  praetor  administered  justice  both  between 
citizens  and  foreigners ;  and  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  none 
of  the  prsetors  were  exempted  from  military  service.^^ 

The  praetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus  aoministered  justice  only 
in  private  or  lesser  causes ;  out  in  public  and  important  causes, 
the  people  either  judged  themselves,  or  appointed  persons,  one 
or  more,  to  preside  at  the  trial,^'  who  were  called  guAsiTORss, 
or  quastores  parriciiii,  whose  authority  lasted  only  till  the  trial 
was  over.  Sometimes  a  dictator  was  created  for  holding  trials. '^ 
But  A.  U.  604^  it  was  determined,  that  the  praetor  urbanus  and 
peregrinus  should  continue  to  exercise  their  usual  jurisdictions ; 
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and  thai  tbe  four  other  praston  shoiild  duriofr  their  magistracy 
also  remain  in  the  city,  and  preside  at  public  triab;  one  al 
trials  concerning  extortion ;  ^  another  concerning  bribery ; '  a 
third  eonceminff  crimes  committed  againrt  the  rtate;^  and  a 
foQith  about  demuding  the  public  treasury.*  These  were  called 
QtrjESTioiias  FBSFBTOA/ because  they  were  annually  assigned '  to 
particular  pretors,  who  always  conducted  them  for  the  whole 
year/  acooniing  to  a  certain  form  prescribed  by  law ;  so  that 
there  was  no  need,  as  formerly^  of  making  a  new  law,  or  of 
appointing  extraordinary  inquisitors  to  preside  at  them,  who 
should  resign  their  authority  when  the  trial  was  ended*  But 
stilly  when  any  thing  unusual  or  atrocious  happened,  the  people 
or  senate  judged  about  the  matter  themselves,  or  appointed 
inquisitors  to  preside  at  the  trial ;  and  then  they  were  said  extra 
ardinem  quarere :  as  in  tlie  case  of  Clodius.  for  violating  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea^  or  Good  Goddess^  and  of  Milo, 
for  the  murder  of  Clodius.^ 

L.  Sulla  increased  the  number  of  the  qum$tiom»  perpetum,  by 
adding  those  de  falso,  rel  dt  ermine  ftun^  concerning  forgers 
of  wifis  or  other  writs,  cmners  or  makers  of  base  money,  && 
de  siCAans  M  vBMBncxSy  ai)out  such  as  killed  a  person  with  wefr> 
pons  or  poison ;  et  de  PAaaicims,  on  which  account  he  created 
two  additional  prastors,  A«  U.  67ii);  some  say  four.  Julius 
Caesar  increased  the  number  of  prietors,  first  to  ten,  A.  U.  707^ 
then  to  fonrteeOy  and  afterwards  to  sixteen.'  Under  the  tri- 
umTiri,  there  were  sixty-seren  prastors  in  one  year.  Augustus 
reduced  the  number  to  twelre,  Dio  says  ten ;  but  afterwards 
made  them  sixteen.  According  to  Tacitus,  there  were  no  more 
than  twelTC  at  his  death.  Under  Tiberius,  there  were  some- 
times fifteen  and  sometimes  sixteen. ''  Claudius  added  two  prat- 
tors  for  the  cognizance  of  trusts.^^  The  number  then  was  eigh- 
teen ;  but  afterwards  it  yaried. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  principal  functions  of 
the  praetors  were  conferred  on  the  pratfedugpratorio,  and  other 
raaffistrates  instituted  by  the  emperors.  The  praetors  of  course 
suiuc  in  their  importance ;  under  Valentinian  their  number  was 
reduced  to  three ;  and  this  magistracy  having  become  an  empty 
name,^  was  at  last  entirely  suppressed,  as  it  is  thought,  under 
Justinian. 

III.   CENSOBS. 
Two  magistrates  were  first  createa,  A.  U.  312,  for  taking  an 
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account  of  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  value  of  their  for- 
tunes;' whence  they  were  called  ckhsoubs.'  As  the  consuls, 
being  engaged  in  wan  abroad  or  commotions  at  home,  had  not 
leisure  ror  that  business,'  the  census  had  been  intermitted  for 
seventeen  years.  The  censors  at  first  continued  in  office  for 
Rt^  years.*  But  afterwards^  lest  they  should  abuse  their  autho- 
rity, a  law  was  passed  by  Mamercus  ^milius  the  dictator,  or- 
daining, that  they  should  be  elected  every  five  years ;  but  that 
their  power  should  continue  only  a  year  and  a  hal£^ 

The  censors  had  all  the  ensigns  of  the  consult^  except  the 
lictors.  They  were  usually  chosen  from  the  most  respectable 
persons  of  consular  dignity ;  at  first  only  from  among  the  patri- 
cians, but  afterwards  likewise  from  the  plebeians.  The  first 
plebeian  censor  was  G.  Marcius  Rutilus,  A.  U.  404,  who  also 
had  been  the  first  plebeian  dictator."  Afterwards  a  law  was 
made,  that  one  of  the  censors  should  always  be  a  plebeian. 
Sometimes  both  censors  were  plebeians,'  and  sometimes  those 
were  created  censors  who  bad  neither  been  consuls  nor  prie- 
tors ; '  but  not  so  after  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  last  censors,  namely  Paulns  and  Plancns,  under  Augus- 
tus, are  said  to  have  been  private  persons ; '  not  that  they  had 
never  borne  any  public  office  before,  but  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  emperor;  all  besides  him  being  called  by  that  name.** 

The  power  of  the  censors  at  first  was  small ;  but  afterwards 
it  became  very  great  All  tiie  orders  of  the  state  were  subject 
to  them."  Hence  the  censorship  is  called  by  Plutarch  the  sum- 
mit of  all  preferments,"  and  by  Cicero  magutra  pudorU  et  mO' 
dettia}*  The  title  of  censor  was  esteemed  more  honourable 
than  that  of  consul,  as  appears  from  ancient  coins  and  statues : 
and  it  was  reckoned  the  chief  ornament  of  nobility  to  be  sprung 
from  a  oensorian  family.'* 

The  office  of  the  censors  was  chiefly  to  estimate  the  fortunes, 
and  to  inspect  the  morals  of  the  citizens.'* 

The  censors  performed  the  census  in  tiie  Campus  Martius. 
Seated  in  their  cunde  chairs,  and  attended  by  their  clerks  and 
other  officers,  they  ordered  the  citizens,  divided  into  their 
classes  and  centuries,  and  also  into  their  tribes,'*  to  be  called  '^ 
before  them  by  a  herald,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  for- 
tunes, family,  &c.  according  to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius.'*  At  the  same  time  they  reviewed  the  senate  and  eijues- 
trian  order,  supplied  the  vacant  places  in  both,  and  inflicted 
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farions  marks  of  diagnoe  *  on  tbofe  who  deserved  it.  A  sena- 
tor they  excluded  from  the  senate-house,'  an  eques  they  de» 
priTod  of  his  public  horse,'  and  any  other  dtiMn  they  removed 
from  a  more  honourable  to  a  less  honourable  tribe;*  or  de- 
prived him  of  all  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  dtiaen,  except 
liberty.^  This  mark  of  dismoe  was  also  inflicted  on  a  senator 
or  an  eques,  and  was  then  always  added  to  the  mark  of  disg[racr 
peculiar  to  their  order.'  The  censors  themselves  did  not  some- 
times agree  about  their  powers  in  this  respect^^  They  could 
inflict  these  marks  of  disgrace  upon  what  evidence,  and  for  what 
cause  thev  judged  proper ;  but,  when  they  expelled  from  the 
senate,  tliey  commonly  annexed  a  reason  to  their  censure, 
which  was  allied  subscriptio  cEHsoaiA.^  Sometimes  an  appeal 
was  made  from  their  sentence  to  the  people.'  They  not  only 
could  hinder  one  another  from  inflicting  any  censure,*'  but  they 
might  even  stigmatise  one  another.^^ 

The  citizens  in  the  colonies  and  free  towns  were  there  en- 
rolled by  their  own  censors,  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  Koman  censors,'^  and  an  account  of  them  was  transmitted 
to  Rome ;  so  that  the  senate  might  see  at  one  view  the  wealtli 
and  condition  of  the  whole  empire.^^ 

When  the  censors  took  an  estimate  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
citizens,  they  were  said  centum  agere  vel  habere  ;  cmsKHB  po- 
puli  iBfiitaiee,  soboUsy  fandlias^  pecunituque,  referre  in  censum, 
or  censui  cucribere,^*  The  citisens,  when  they  gave  in  to  the 
censors  on  estimate  of  their  fortunes,  &c.  were  said  cbnsbri  mo- 
dum  agri,  tnancipia,  pecunitu,  &c.  sc  secundum  vel  auod  ad,  prth 
fiteri,  in  censum  deferre  vel  dedicare}*  annoa  dejerre  vel  c«it- 
eeri :  ^  sometimes  also  censere  ;  thus,  prdBdia  ctnsere,  to  give 
in  an  estimate  of  one's  farms ;  ^^  pradia  ceneui  censendo,^  farms, 
of  which  one  is  the  just  proprietor.     Hence,  ceneeri,  to  be  va- 
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xl«.l». 

M  ae.  apla;  t.  a.  quo- 
rum e<-naBB  cenaeri, 
pretinm  ■atimaii,  ei^ 
dinia  et  Uibnii  canaa, 
petetl. 
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lued  or  esteemed,  to  be  held  in  estimation ;  ^  tie  quo  censerig^ 
amicus,  from  whom  or  on  whose  account  you  aire  ralued;'  pri- 
vatu8  iiUs  CBNsus  erat  bremSy  exuiuus,  tenuis,  tbeir  private  for- 
tune was  small ;  *  equestris,  t.  -ter,  the  fortune  of  an  eqnes ; 
CCCC  mUiia  nummwn,  400,000  sesterces ;  ^  senatornts,  of  a 
senator ;  *  homo  sine  censu,  ex  censu  tributa  conferre,  cuUus 
major  censu,  dot  census  honores,  census  partus  per  vnineroy  a 
fortune  procured  in  war ;  ^  demitterecensum  in  viscera,  i.  e.  bona 
cbligurire,  to  eat  up ; '  Bomani  census  populi,  the  treasury ;  ^ 
breves  extendere  census,  to  make  a  small  fortune  go  far.^ 

The  censors  divided  the  citizens  into  classes  and  centuries^ 
according  to  their  fortunes.  They  added  new  tribes  to  the  old, 
when  it  was  necessary.^''  They  let  the  public  lands  and  taxes," 
and  the  regulations  which  they  prescribed  to'  the  farmers-gene- 
ral^ were  called  leges  vel  tabuUs  censorim}^ 

The  censors  agreed  with  undertaken  about  building  and  re- 
pairing the  public  works,  such  as  temples,  porticoes,  && ;  ^^ 
which  they  examined  when  finished,^^  and  caused  to  be  kept  in 
grood  repair.^  The  expenses  allowed  by  the  public  for  execu- 
ting these  works  were  called  ultrotributa,  hence  vJUrotributa 
locare,  to  let  them,  or  to  promise  a  certain  sum  for  executing 
them ;  conduoere,  to  undertake  them." 

The  censors  had  the  charge  of  paring  the  streets,  and  making 
the  public  roads,  bridges,  aoueducta,  &c^  They  likewise  made 
contracts  about  fiurnishing  the  public  sacrifices,  and  horses  for 
tlie  use  of  the  curule  magistrates ;  ^  also  about  feeding  the  geese 
which  were  kept  in  tlM  Capitol,  in  commemoration  of  their 
having  preserved  it,  when  the  dogs  had  failed  to  give  the 
alarm.^  They  took  care  that  private  persons  should  not  occupy 
what  belonged  to  the  public.  And  if  any  one  refused  to  obey 
their  sentence,  they  could  fine  hhn,  and  distrain  his  effects  till 
he  made  payment'^ 

The  imposing  of  taxes  is  often  ascribed  to  the  censors ;  but 
this  was  done  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  the  order  of  the 
people ;  without  which  the  censors  had  not  even  the  right  of 
laying  out  the  public  money,  nor  of  letting  the  public  lands.*^ 
Hence  the  senate  sometimes  cancelled  their  leases*^  when  they 
disapproved  of  them,  for  the  senate  had  the  chief  direction  in 
all  these  matters.** 
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The  eenfor  had  no  rigbt  to  propose  Iftws,  or  to  ky  soy  thing 
before  the  aenate  or  people,  nnless  by  means  of  the  consul  or 
pnetoTy  or  a  tribune  cc  the  oomnons.^ 

Tlie  power  of  the  censors  did  not  extend  to  public  crimes,  or. 
to  sudi  things  as  came  under  the  cognisance  of  the  civil  mart^ 
strate,  and  were  punishable  by  law ;  but  only  to  matters  of  a 
prirate  nature,  and  of  less  importance ;  as,  if  one  did  not  culti- 
vate his  ground  properiy ;  if  an  eques  did  not  tske  proper  care 
of  his  horse,  which  was  called  ihcuria,  or  impoliiia;^  If  one 
lired  too  long  unmarried  (the  fine  for  which  was  oslled  jis 
mcoBimi),  or  contracted  debt  without  cause;'  and  particularly, 
if  any  one  had  not  behaved  with  sufficient  braverv  in  war,  or 
waa  of  dissolute  morals ;  above  all,  if  a  person  had  violated  his 
oath.*  The  accused  were  usually  permitted  to  make  their  de* 
fence.' 

The  sentence  of  the  censon  *  only  afTected  the  rank  and  cha- 
racter of  persons.  It  was  therefore  properly  called  laaoKmiA,^ 
and  in  later  times  had  no  other  effect  than  of  putting  a  man  to 
the  blush.'  It  was  not  fixed  and  unalterable,  as  the  decision  of 
a  ooort  of  law,'  but  might  be  either  taken  off  by  the  next  cen- 
sors, or  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  or  by  the 
•ufiSrages  of  the  Roman  people.  Thus  we  find  C.  Gaeto,  who 
had  Men  extruded  the  senate  by  the  censors,  A«  U.  639,  the 
very  next  lustrum  himself  made  censor."*  Sometimes  the  senate 
added  force  to  the  feeble  sentence  of  the  censors,^^  by  their  de- 
cree ;  which  imposed  an  additional  punishment" 

The  c^ce  of  censor  was  once  exercised  by  a  dictator.^'  After 
Sylla,  the  election  of  censors  was  intermitted  for  about  seven- 
teen yeara'* 

When  the  censors  acted  improperly,  they  might  be  brought 
to  a  trial,  as  they  sometimes  were,  by  a  tribune  of  the  commons. 
Nay,  we  find  a  tribune  ordering  a  censor  to  be  seized  and  led 
to  prison,  and  even  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock;  but 
boUi  were  prevented  by  their  coUeagues.^' 

Two  things  were  peculiar  to  the  censors. — 1.  No  one  could 
be  elected  a  second  time  to  that  office,  according  to  the  law  of 
CL  Marti  us  Rutilus,  who  refused  a  second  censorship  when  con- 
ferred on  him,  hence  sumamed  csafsoaiNus.^ — ^3.  If  one  of  the 
censon  died,  another  was  not  substituted  in  his  room ;  but  his 
surviving  colleague  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office.^' 

The  death  of  a  censor  was  esteemed  ominous,  because  it  had 
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happened  that  a  oensor  died,  and  another  was  choaen  in  his 
place,  in  that  lustrum  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls.' 

The  censors  entered  on  their  office  immediately  after  their 
election.  It  was  customary  for  them,  when  the  Comitia  were 
oyer,  to  sit  down  on  their  curule  chairs  in  the  Campus  MarUus 
before  the  temple  of  Mars.^  Before  they  began  to  execute  their 
office,  they  swore  that  they  would  do  nothing  through  favour  or 
hatred,  but  that  they  would  act  uprightly ;  and  when  they  re- 
signed their  office,  they  swore  that  they  had  done  so.  Then 
going  up  to  the  treasury,'  they  left  a  list  of  those  whom  they 
bad  made  ararii.* 

A  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  censors '  iras  kept  in  the 
temple  of  the  Nymphs,  and  is  also  said  to  have  been  preserved 
with  great  care  by  their  descendants.'  One  of  the  censors,  to 
whom  it  fell  by  lot,'  after  the  census  was  finished,  offered  a  so- 
lemn  sacrifice  ^  in  the  Campus  Martins." 

The  power  of  the  censors  continued  unimpaired  to  the  tri- 
buneship  of  Clodius,  A.  U.  695,  who  got  a  law  passed,  ordering 
that  no  senator  should  be  degraded  by  the  censors,  unless  he 
had  been  formally  accused  and  condemned  by  both  censors  ;^^ 
but  this  law  was  abr<^i|[ated,  and  the  powers  of  the  censorship 
restored  soon  after  by  (^  Metellus  Scipio,  A.  U.  703.*' 

Under  the  emperors,  the  office  of  censor  was  abolished ;  but 
the  chief  parts  of  it  were  exercised  by  the  emperors  themselves, 
or  by  other  magistrates. 

Julius  CsBsar  made  a  review  of  the  people  ^  after  a  new  man- 
ner, in  the  several  streets,  by  means  of  tne  proprietors  of  the 
houses ;  ^  but  this  was  not  a  review  of  the  whole  Roman  people, 
but  only  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  received  a  monthly  gratuity  of 
com  firom  the  public,  which  used  to  be  given  them  in  former 
times^  first  at  a  low  price,  and  afterwards,hy  the  law  of  Clodius, 
for  nought." 

Julius  CsBsar  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to  inspect  the  mo- 
rals of  the  citizens  for  three  years,  under  the  title  of  pbjbfbctus 
MoaDM  vel  moribus ;  afterwards  for  life,  under  the  title  of  cen- 
sor J'  A  power  similar  to  this  seems  to  have  been  conferred  on 
Pompey  in  his  third  consulship. '^ 

Augustus  thrice  made  a  review  of  the  people ;  the  first  and 
last  time  with  a  colleague^  and  the  second  time  alone."  He  was 
invested  by  the  senate  with  the  same  censorian  power  as  Julius 
CflBsar,  repeatedly  for  five  years,  according  to  Dion  Cassius,*' 
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acGordiDff  to  Suetonius  for  life,^  under  the  title  of  HiaitTSR  mo- 
BUM.*    Hence 

Cum  tot  rastioeai,  ac  tanta  negolia  mAva, 

Kes  Italas  armis  tuteris,  morUnu  omes, 

Legibos  emendea,  Hk.*  Hot.  ^.  ii.  1. 

Aagustus.  however,  declined  the  title  of  censor,  although  he 
is  so  called  by  Macrobius;*  and  OTid  says  of  him,  sic  agHur 
cxNsuRA,  &C.'  Some  of  the  succeeding  emperors  had  assun:ed 
this  title,  particularly  those  of  the  Flavian  family,  but  most  of 
them  rejected  it ;  as  Trajan,  after  whom  we  rarely  find  it  men- 
tioned.' 

Tiberius  thought  the  censorship  unfit  for  his  time.^  It  was 
therefore  intermitted  during  bis  government^  as  it  was  likewise 
during  that  of  his  successor. 

A  review  of  the  people  was  made  by  Claudius  and  L.  Yitel- 
lius,  the  fiUher  of  the  emperor  A.  Vitellius,  A.  U.  800 ;  by  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus^  A.  U.  837;"  but  never  after.  Censorinus' 
says,  that  this  review  was  made  only  seventy-five  times  during 
650,  or  rather  630  years,  from  its  first  institution  under  Servius 
to  the  time  of  Vespasian ;  after  which  it  was  totally  discontinued. 

Decius  endeavoured  to  restore  the  censorship  in  the  person 
of  Valerian,  but  without  efiecL  The  corrupt  morals  of  Rome 
at  that  period  could  not  bear  such  a  magistrate.^' 

IV.  TRIBITNES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Ths  plebeians  being  oppressed  by  the  patricians  on  account  of 
debt,  at  the  instigation  of  one  Sicinius,  made  a  secession  to  a 
mountain,  afterwards  called  Mons  Saoer,  three  miles  from  Rome, 
A.  IT.  260 ; "  nor  could  they  be  prevailed  on  to  return,  till  they 
obtained  firom  the  patricians  a  remission  of  debts  for  those  who 
were  insolvent^  and  liberty  to  such  as  had  been  given  up  to 
serve  their  creditors;  and  likewise  that  the  plebeians  should 
liave  proper  magistrates  of  tlieir  own  to  protect  their  rights, 
whose  persons  should  be  sacred  and  inviolable.^  They  were 
called  TBiBUNEs  according  to  Varro,"  because  they  were  at  first 
created  from  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers. 

Two  tribunes  were  at  first  created,  at  the  assembly  by  curias, 
who,  according  to  Livy,  created  three  colleagues  to  themselves. 
In  the  year  283,  they  were  first  eleded  at  the  Comitia  Tributa, 
and  A.  U.  297,  ten  tribunes  were  created,'*  two  out  of  each 
class,  which  number  continued  ever  after. 
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No  patrician  could  l>e  made  tribune  anlen  first  adopted  into 
a  plebeian  family,  as  was  the  case  with  Glodius  the  enemy  of 
Cicero.^  At  one  time,  however,  we  find  two  patricians  of  con- 
sular di|(nity  elected  tribunes.'  And  no  one  could  be  made 
tribune  or  plebeian  ledile,  whose  father  had  borne  a  curuleoflioei 
and  was  alive,  nor  whose  father  was  a  captive.' 

The  tribunes  were  at  first  chosen  indiscriminately  from  among 
the  plebeians ;  but  it  was  ordained  bv  the  Atinian  law,  some 
think,  A.  U.  699,  that  no  one  should  be  made  tribune  who  was 
not  a  senator.*  And  we  read,  that  when  there  were  no  senatorian 
candidates,  on  account  of  the  powers  of  that  ofiloe  being  dimi- 
nished, Augustus  chose  them  from  the  equites.'  But  others 
think,  that  the  Atinian  law  only  ordained,  tnat  those  who  were 
made  tribunes  should  of  course  be  senators,  and  did  not  prescribe 
any  restriction  concerning  their  election.'  It  is  certain ,  howoTer, 
that  under  the  emperors,  no  one  but  a  senator  bad  a  right  to 
stand  candidate  for  the  tribuneship.^ 

One  of  the  tribunes  chosen  by  lot,  presided  at  the  Comitia  for 
electing  tribunes,  which  charge  was  called  wrs  comitiortoiL 
After  the  abdication  of  the  decemviri,  when  there  were  no  tri- 
bunes, the  pontifex  maxirous  presided  at  their  election.  If  the 
assembly  was  broken  oflf,^  before  the  ten  tribunes  were  elected, 
those  who  were  created  misfit  choose  ^  colleagues  for  themselves 
to  complete  the  number.  But  a  law  was  immediately  passed  by 
one  Trebonius  to  prevent  this  for  the  future,  which  enacted, 
*'  That  he  who  presided  should  continue  the  Comitia,  and  recal 
the  tribes  to  give  their  votes,  till  ten  were  elected.'**" 

The  tribunes  always  entered  on  their  office  the  10th  of  De- 
cember," because  the  first  tribunes  were  elected  on  that  day.^ 
In  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  Asconius  says,  it  was  on  the 
5ih,^  But  this  seems  not  to  have  been  so ;  for  Cicero  himself, 
on  that  day,  calls  Cato  tribumu  designatus.^* 

The  tribunes  wore  no  toga  prtBtexta,  nor  had  they  any  exter- 
nal mark  of  dignity,  except  a  kind  of  beadle  called  viator ,  who 
went  before  thenu  It  is  thought  they  were  not  allowed  to  use 
a  carriage.**  When  they  administered  justice,  they  had  no  tri- 
bunal, but  sat  on  mbseiUa  or  benches.*'  They  had,  however,  on 
all  occasions,  a  right  of  precedency ;  and  everybody  was  obliged 
to  rise  in  their  presence.*^ 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  at  first  was  very  limited.  It  con- 
sisted in  hindering,  not  in  acting,*^  and  was  expressed  by  the 
wotd  VKTO,  I  forbid  it     They  had  only  the  right  of  seizing,  but 
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not  of  BUttmoning-.'  Tbeir  office  was  only  to  assist  the  plebei- 
ans ai^aiiMl  the  patricians  and  maipstrates.*  Hence  they  were 
add  eMS  privaii,  sine  imperio,  tine  magiitratu,  not  bein|[r  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  maipstrates,  as  they  were  afcerwarda.' 
They  were  not  even  allowed  to  enter  the  senate.* 

Bui  in  process  of  time  they  increased  their  influence  to  such 
a  deipree,  that,  under  pretext  of  defending  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  did  almost  whaterer  they  pleased.  They  hinderea  the 
collection  of  tribate,  the  enlisting  of  soldiers,  and  the  creation 
of  magistrateSy  which  they  did  at  one  time  for  five  years.*  Tliey 
ooold  put  a  negatire'  upon  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and 
ordinances  of  the  people,  and  a  single  tribune,  by  his  vbto, 
could  BtoD  the  proceedings  of  all  the  olher  magistrates,  which 
Cssar  calls  extrBmwn  jus  trUnmoruni'  Such  was  tlie  force  ot 
this  word,  that  whoeyer  did  not  obey  it,  whether  magistrate  or 
prirate  person,  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  led  to  prison  by 
a  viator,  or  a  day  was  appointea  for  his  trial  before  the  people, 
as  a  violator  of  the  sacred  power  of  the  tribunes,  the  exercise 
of  which  it  was  a  crime  to  restrain."  They  first  began  with 
bringing  the  chief  of  the  patricians  to  their  trial  before  the 
Comitia  Tributa ;  as  they  did  Goriolanus.' 

If  any  one  hurt  a  tribune  in  word  or  deed,  he  was  held  ac- 
cursed ,^^  and  his  goods  were  confiscated."  Under  the  sanction 
of  this  law,  they  carried  their  power  to  an  extraragant  height 
They  claimed  a  right  to  prevent  consuls  from  setting  out  to 
their  provinces,  and  even  to  pull  rictorious  generals  from  their 
triumphal  chariot.^  They  stopped  the  course  of  justice  by 
putting  off  trials,  and  hinaering  the  execution  of  a  sentence," 
They  sometimes  ordered  the  military  tribunes,  and  even  the 
consuls  tbemselTOs  to  prison,  as  the  Ephori  at  Lacediemon  did 
their  kings,  whom  the  tribunes  at  Rome  resembled.**  Hence 
it  was  said,  datum  subjugum  tribunitim  potestatis  coMulaium 

The  tribunes  usually  did  not  give  their  negative  to  a  law,  till 
leave  had  been  granted  to  speak  for  and  against  it** 

The  only  effecttud  methoa  of  resisting  the  power  of  the  tri- 
bunes, was  to  procure  one  or  more  of  their  number,'^  to  put  a 
negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  rest ;  but  those  who  did  so 
might  aflerwards  be  brought  to  a  trial  before  the  people  by 
their  colleagues.'" 
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Sometimes  a  trikme  ma  prerailed  on.  by  entEeaties  or  thvealiL 
to  withdraw  his  negative^^  or  he  demanded  time  to  oonsider  it,^ 
or  the  consuls  were  armed  with  dictatorial  power  to  oppose  him/ 
from  the  terror  of  which,  M.  Antonius  and  Q^  Gassius  Longinus, 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  together  with  Curio  and  Ccslius,  fled 
from  the  city  to  Caesar  into  Gad,  and  afforded  him  a  pretext 
for  croesing  the  riyer  Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his 
province,  and  of  leading  his  army  to  Bome.^ 

We  also  find  the  senate  exercising  a  right  of  liraitin|^  the 
power  of  the  tribunes,  which  was  called  cibcumscbiptio,  and  of 
remoring  them  from  their  office,'  as  they  did  likewise  other 
magistrates*'  On  one  occasion  the  senate  even  sent  a  tribaae 
to  prison ;  but  this  happened  at  a  time  when  all  order  was  vio* 
lated.' 

The  tribuneship  was  suspended  when  the  deoemriri  were 
created,  but  not  when  a  dictator  was  appointed.' 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  was  confined  to  the  city  and  a  mile 
around  it^'  unless  when  they  were  sent  any  where  by  the  senate 
and  people ;  and  then  they  might,  In  any  part  of  the  empire, 
seize  even  a  proconsul  at  the  head  of  his  army  and  bring  him 
to  Rome." 

The  tribunes  were  not  allowed  to  remain  all  night  ^  in  the 
country,  nor  to  be  above  one  whole  day  out  of  town,  except 
during  the  ftrim  hatinm  ;  and  their  doors  were  open  day  and 
night,  that  they  might  be  always  ready  to  receive  the  requests 
and  complaints  of  the  wretohea." 

The  tribunes  were  addressed  by  the  name  nuBuin.  Those 
who  implored  their  assistance,"  said  a  tobis,  tbuuri,  tostijlo, 
UT  Mim  AuxiLio  sins.    1^  tribunes  answered,  auziuo  miiMus, 

Tel  NON  KBIMUS.^' 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  be 
made,  after  the  tribunes  had  consulted  together,"  one  of  Iheir 
number  declared,"  as  dvtsbcsdbrb,  tcI  non  intbrcrdkbb,  aut 
MOBAM  FACBRE  comitHspdeiectuiy  &c.  Also,  bb  non  pabsubus  legem 
ferri  vel  abrogari ;  relatianem  fieri  de,  &c.  PranuncUmt  fla- 
CBBB,  &C.  This  ^TBS  caUod  dbcbbtdm  tribunorunu  Thus,  medio 
decretojiu  auxUii  sui  expediunt,  exert  their  right  of  intercession 
by  a  moderate  decree.^^ 

Sometimes  the  tribunes  sat  in  judgment,  and  what  they  de- 
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cned  wa«  called  their  kdictum,  or  d/KrtibmL^  If  any  one  dif* 
fered  from  the  rest^  he  likewise  proDounoed  hie  decree ;  thiUy 
7V6.  Chraeehtu  iia  decrevU  :  quo  minus  kz  bonis  l.  scipionis  guoo 

JUMCATDM  SITy  KBDIQATini,  BK  NON  MNTKBCKPKRB   nUETOBl.      !•.  SCI* 

noim  HON  PASSUBUM  or  cabcbbb  bt  m  vinculis  bssb  MiTTiguB 
man  b«  jubbbb.^ 

The  tribunes  early  assamed  tbe  right  of  holding  the  Comitia 
by  tribes,  and  of  making  Uws '  which  bound  the  whole  Roman 
people.^  They  also  exercised  the  power  of  holding  the  senate, 
X.  U.  S98,  of  dismissing  it  when  assembled  by  anolher,  and  ot 
making  a  motion^  although  the  consuls  were  present.  They 
likewise  sometimes  hindered  the  censors  in  the  choice  of  the 


The  tribunes  often  assembled  the  people  merely  to  make  ba* 
rangnes  to  them.'  By  the  icilian  law  it  was  forbidden,  under 
the  sererest  penalties,  to  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking,' 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  speak  in  the  assemblies  summoned  by 
them  without  their  permission  :  hence,  concionem  dare,  to  grant 
leave  to  speak ;  in  concUmem  tucendere,  to  mount  the  roetrum ; 
ameumem  habere,  to  make  a  speech,  or  to  hold  an  assembly  for 
speaking;  and  so,  in  concionem  venire,  in  concionem  vocare,  and 
m  condone  etare  ;  but  to  hold  an  assembly  for  Toting  about  any 
thing,  was  habere  comitia  rel  aobbb  cion  populo.^ 

The  tribunes  limited  the  time  of  speaking  eyen  to  the  consuls 
tbemselres,  and  sometimes  would  not  permit  them  to  speak  at 
aU.'  They  could  bring  any  one  before  the  assembly,'*  and  force 
them  to  answer  what  questions  were  put  to  tbem.^^  By  these 
harangues  the  tribunes  ofUn  inflamed  the  populace  against  the 
nobility,  and  preyailed  on  them  to  pass  the  most  pernicious  laws. 

The  laws  which  excited  the  greatest  contentions  were  about 
di  riding  the  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citixens  '*— -about  the 
distribution  of  corn  at  a  low  price,  or  for  nought  ^--4md  about 
the  diminution  of  interest,'^  and  the  abolition  of  debts,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part'* 

But  these  popular  laws  were  usually  joined  by  tbe  tribunes 
with  others  respecting  the  aggrandisement  of  tbemselres  and 
their  order ;  and  when  the  latter  were  granted,  the  former  were 
often  dropped.^  At  last,  howerer,  after  great  struggles,  the 
tribunes  laid  open  the  way  for  plebeians  to  i3l  the  offices  of  the 
state. 
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The  government  of  Rome  was  now  brought  to  its  justdB^u/- 
iibrium.  Tliere  was  no  obstruction  to  merit,  and  the  most  de- 
■erving  were  promoted.  The  republic  wai  managed  for  aeToral 
ages  with  quiet  and  moderation.*  But  when  wealth  and  luxury- 
were  introduced,  and  avarice  had  seized  all  ranks,  especially 
after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  more  wealthy  plebeians 
joined  the  patricians,  and  they  in  conjunction  engrossed  all  the 
honoiurs  and  emoluments  of  the  state.  The  body  of  the  people 
were  oppressed ;  and  the  tribunes,  either  overawed  or  gained, 
did  not  exert  their  influence  to  prevent  it ;  or  rather,  perhapis, 
their  interposition  was  disregarded.' 

At  last  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  the  grandsons  of  the 

Sreat  Scipio  African  us  by  his  daughter  Cornelia,  bravely  un- 
ertook  to  assert  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  check  the 
oppression  of  the  nobility.  But  proceeding  with  too  great 
aMour,  and  not  being  sufficiently  supported  by  the  multitude, 
they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  I'age  of  their  enemies.  TiberiuSy 
while  tribune,  was  slain  in  the  Capitol,  by  the  nobility,  with  his 
cousin  Scipio  Nasica,  pontifex  maximus,  at  their  head,  A.  U. 
620 ;  and  Caius,  a  few  years  alter,  perished  by  means  of  the 
consul  Opimius,  who  slaughtered  a  g^at  number  of  the  plebei- 
ans. This  was  the  first  civil  blood  shed  at  Rome,  which  after- 
wards at  difierent  times  deluged  the  state.'  From  this  period, 
when  arms  and  violence  beran  to  be  used  with  impunity  in  the 
legislative  assemblies,  and  &w5  enacted  by  force  to  be  held  as 
valid,  we  date  the  commencement  of  the  ruin  of  Roman  liberty. 

The  fate  of  the  Gracchi  discouraged  others  firom  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  people  •  In  consequence  of  which,  the  power 
of  the  nobles  was  increased,  and  the  wretched  plebeians  were 
more  oppressed  than  ever.^ 

But  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  when,  by  the  infamous  corruption 
of  the  nobility,  the  republic  had  been  basely  betrayed,  the  ple- 
beians, animated  by  the  bold  eloquence  of  the  tribune  MenuniuSy 
regained  the  ascendancy.*  The  contest  betwixt  the  two  orders 
was  renewed :  but  the  people  being  misled  and  abused  by  their 
iavourite,  the  faithless  and  ambitious  Mariusy'  the  nobility 
again  prevailed  under  the  conduct  of  Sylla. 

Sy  ila  abridged,  and  in  a  manner  extinguished,  the  power  of 
the  tribunes,  by  enacting,  '*That  whoever  had  been  tribune, 
should  not  afterwards  enjoy  any  other  magistracy;  that  there 
should  be  no  appeal  to  the  tribunes ;  tliat  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  assemble  the  people  and  make  harangues  to  them, 
nor  to  propose  lan-s^'*^  but  should  only  retain  the  right  of  iuter- 
cession,^  which  Cicero  greatly  approves.' 
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Bat  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  power  of  the  tribunee  was 
reatond.  In  the  oontulship  of  Gotto,  A.  U.  670,  they  obtained 
the  ri|fht  of  enjoying^  other  offices,  and  in  the  eonsulship  of  Pom- 
pey  and  Crassus,  A.  U.  683,  all  their  former  powen ;  a  thing 
which  Caesar  strenuously  promoted.^ 

The  tribunes  henoefortn  were  emnloved  by  the  leading  nen 
as  the  toob  of  their  ambition.  Backed  by  a  hired  mob,'  they 
determined  eirerv  thing  bv  force.  They  made  and  abrogated 
laws  at  pleasure.'  They  disposed  of  the  public  lands  and  taxes 
as  tbey  thought  proper,  and  conferred  proTinoes  and  commands 
on  those  who  purchased  them  at  the  highest  price.*  The  as- 
semblies of  the  people  were  converted  into  scenes  of  violence 
and  massacre ;  and  the  most  daring  always  Drerailed.' 

Julius  Caesar,  who  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  these  ex- 
cessesy  and  had  made  a  violation  of  the  power  of  the  tribunes  a 
pretext  for  making  war  on  his  country,"  having  at  last  become 
master  of  the  republic  by  fwoe  of  arms^  reduced  that  power  by 
which  he  Jiad  been  raised,  to  a  mere  name ;  and  deprived  the 
tribunes  of  their  office '  at  pleasure." 

Augustus  got  the  tribunitian  power  to  be  confenred  on  him- 
self £r  life,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate ;  the  exercise  of  it  by 
proper  magistrates,  as  formerly,  being  inconsistent  with  an  ab- 
solute  monarchy,  which  that  artful  usurper  established.*  This 
power  gave  him  the  right  of  holding  the  senate,  of  assembling 
the  people,  and  of  being  appealed  to  in  all  cases.^^  It  abo  ren- 
dered his  person  sacred  and  inriolable;  so  that  it  became  a 
capital  crime  "  to  injure  him  in  word  or  deed,  which,  under  the 
sncoeedinff  emperors,  served  as  a  pretext  for  cutting  off  num* 
ben  of  the  first  men  in  the  state,  and  proved  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  tyranny.^  Hence  this  amonc  other  powers  used  to 
be  conferred  on  the  emperors  in  the  beginning  of  their  reign, 
or  upon  other  solemn  occasions ;  and  then  they  were  said  to  be 
iribinitia  potestaU  donatu^  Hence  also  the  years  of  their  go- 
vernment were  called  the  years  of  their  tribunitian  power,'* 
which  are  found  often  marked  on  ancient  coins ;  computed  not 
from  the  1st  of  January,  nor  from  the  10th  of  December,'^  the 
day  on  which  the  tribunes  entered  on  their  office ;  but  from  the 
day  on  which  they  assumed  the  empire. 

'fbe  tribunes,  however,  still  continued  to  be  elected,  although 
they  retained  only  the  shadow  of  their  former  power,'*  and 
seem  to  have  remained  to  the  time  of  Constantino,  who  abolish- 
ed this  with  other  ancient  offices. 
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TtoL  adiles  were  named  from  their  care  of  the  buildingiy^  and 
were  either  plebeian  or  corule. 

Two  ADiLKs  PLEBui  wero  first  created,  A.  U.  860,  in  the  Co- 
mitia  Guriata,  at  the  same  time  with  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons, to  be  as  it  were  their  assistants,  and  to  determine  certain 
lesser  causes,  which  the  tribunes  committed  to  them.^  They 
were  afterwards  created,  as  the  other  inferior  magistrates,  at 
the  Comitia  Tributa. 

Two  iBDiLBs  cuRULBs  woro  Created  from  the  patricians,  A«  U. 
3S7,  to  perform  certain  public  games.  They  were  first  chosen 
alternately  from  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  but  afterwards 
promiscuously  from  both,  at  the  Comitia  Tribata.' 

The  curule  eedOes  wore  the  toga  pratexta,  had  the  right  of 
images^  and  a  more  honourable  place  of  giying  their  opinion  in 
the  senate.  They  used  the  sella  cundis  when  they  administered 
justice,  whence  they  had  their  name.^  Whereas  the  plebeian 
ttdiles  sat  on  benches ; '  but  they  were  inyiolable  °  as  the  tri- 
bunes.' 

The  oflSce  of  the  aediles  was  to  take  care  of  the  city^^  its  pub- 
lic buildings,  temples,  theatres,  baths,  basilica^  porticoes^  aquas- 
ducts,  common  sewers,  public  roads,  &c  especially  when  there 
were  no  censors :  also  of  private  buildings,  lest  they  should  be- 
come ruinous,  and  deform  the  city,  or  occasion  danger  to  pas- 
sengers. They  likewise  took  care  of  proyisions,  marketsL 
taverns,  &c  lliey  inspected  those  things  which  were  exposed 
to  sale  in  the  Forum ;  and  if  they  were  not  good,  they  caused 
them  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  They  broke  unjust  weights 
and  measures.  They  limited  the  expenses  of  funerals.  They 
restrained  the  avarice  of  usurers.  They  fined  or  banished  wo- 
men of  bad  character,  after  being  condemned  by  the  senate  or 
people,  lliey  took  care  that  no  new  gods  or  religious  cereiuo- 
nies  were  introduced.  They  punished  not  only  petulant  actions, 
but  even  words.^ 

The  »diles  took  cognizance  of  these  things,  proposed  edicts 
concerning  them,^°  and  fined  delinquents.  They  had  neither 
the  right  of  summoning  nor  of  seizing,  unless  by  the  order  of 
the  tribunes ;  nor  did  they  use  lictors  or  viatores,  but  only  pub- 
lic slaves.  They  might  even  be  sued  at  law  ^^  by  a  private  per- 
son." 

It  belonged  to  the  asdiles,  particularly  the  curule  sdiles,  to 
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exhibit  pablic  solemn  gumn,  which  they  tometimM  did  at  a 
prodigious  expense,  to  pave  the  way  for  future  preferments.* 
They  examined  the  plays  which  were  to  be  brought  on  the 
stagey  and  rewarded  or  punished  the  actors  as  they  deserved. 
They  were  bound  by  oath  to  give  Uie  palm  to  the  most  deserv- 
ing." Agrippa,  when  asdile  under  Augustus,  banished  all  jug- 
glers '  and  ararologers. 

It  was  peculiarly  the  office  of  the  plebeian  asdiles,  to  keep 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  people,  in 
the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  in  the  treasury.* 

Julius  Cssar  added  two  other  plebeian  sdiles,  called  CBaa- 
A&is/  to  inspect  the  public  stores  of  com  and  other  provisional 

The  free  towns  also  had  their  asdiles,  where  sometimes  they 
were  the  only  magistrates^  as  at  Arpinum.' 

The  SMiiles  seem  to  have  continued,  but  with  some  variations, 
to  the  time  of  Gonstantineu 

YI.  gUJUTORS. 

Thb  QnsBstors  were  so  called,"  because  they  got  in  the  public 
revenues;' 

The  institution  of  quastors  seems  to  hsve  been  nearly  as  an- 
cient as  the  city  itself  They  were  first  appointed  by  the  kings, 
according  to  Tadtus.'"  And  then  by  the  consuls,  to  the  year 
307,  when  they  began  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  at  the  Comi- 
tia  TMbuta."  Others  say,  that  two  quaestors  were  created  by 
the  people  from  among  tlie  patricians^  soon  after  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin,  to  take  care  of  the  treasury^  according  to  a  law 
passed  by  Valerius  Poplicola«^ 

In  the  year  333,  besides  the  two  city  qusBstors,  two  others 
were  created  to  attend  the  consols  in  war  ;^^  and  from  this  time 
tbe  quaestors  might  be  chosen  indifferently  from  the  plebeians 
and  patricians.  After  all  Italy  was  subdued,  four  more  were 
add^  A.  U.  498,  about  the  same  time  that  the  coining  of  silver 
was  first  introduced  at  Rome.^*  Sylla  increased  their  number 
to  twenty."  Julius  Caesar  to  forty. ^'  Under  the  emperors, 
their  number  was  uncertain  and  arbitrary. 

Two  quaestors  only  remained  at  Rome,  and  were  called  quas- 
TOBsa  VBBAin ;  the  rest,  FaoTnrciALSS  or  militarbs. 

Hie  principal  charge  of  the  city  quaestors  was  the  care  of  the 
treasory,  which  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn."    They  re- 
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oeiTed  aii<l  expended  the  public  money,  and  enteied  an  account 
of  their  receipts  and  disDurwinents.^  They  exacted  the  fines 
imposed  by  the  public.    The  money  thus  raised  was  called  ar- 

OBNTUM  MULTATITIUH.' 

The  qnnstors  kept  the  military  standards  in  the  treasury, 
(which  were  generally  of  silyer,  sometimes  of  gold,)  for  the 
Romans  did  not  use  colours,'  and  brought  them  out  to  the  oon- 
iuls  when  going  upon  an  expedition.  They  entertained  foreign 
ambassadors,  prorided  them  with  lodgings,  and  delivered  to 
tliem  the  presents  of  the  nublic.*  Tliey  took  care  of  the  funeral 
of  those  who  were  buriea  at  the  public  expense,  as  Menenius 
Agrippa  and  Sulpicius.  They  exercised  a  certain  jurisdiction, 
especially  among  their  clerks.* 

Commanders  returning  from  war,  before  they  could  obtain  a 
triumph,  were  obliged  to  swear  before  the  quaestorg,  that  they 
had  written  to  the  senate  a  true  account  of  the  number  of  the 
enemy  they  had  slain,  and  of  the  citizens  that  were  missing.^ 

The  provinces  of  the  quasstors  were  annually  distributed  to 
them  by  lot,'  afker  the  senate  had  determined  into  what  pro- 
vinces quasstors  should  be  senL  Whence  sons  is  often  put  for 
the  office  or  appointment  of  a  quaestor,  as  of  other  magistrates 
and  public  officers,  or  for  the  condition  of  any  one.^  Sometimes 
a  certain  province  was  eiven  to  a  particular  qusBstor  by  the  se- 
nate or  people.  But  R>mpey  chose  Cassius  as  his  quaestor,  and 
Caesar  chose  Antony,  of  themselves.' 

The  office  of  the  provincial  quaestors  was  to  attend  the  consuls 
'orprietors  into  their  provinces;  to  take  care  that  provisions 
and  pay  were  fumi^d  to  the  army ;  to  keep  the  money  depo- 
sited by  the  soldiers ;  ^^  to  exact  the  taxes  and  tribute  of  the 
empire ;  to  take  care  of  the  money  and  to  sell  the  spoils  taken 
in  war ;  to  return  an  account  of  every  thing  to  the  treasury ; 
and  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  assigned  them  by  their  govern 
nors.  When  the  governor  left  die  province,  the  quaestor  usually 
supplied  his  placeJ^ 

There  subsisted  the  closest  connection  l>etween  a  proconsul  or 
proprietor  and  his  quaestor.''  If  a  quaestor  died,  another  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  in  his  room,  called  pboqU'Sstoiu'' 

The  place  in  the  camp  where  the  quaestor's  tent  was,  and 
where  he  kept  his  stores,  was  called  guJssTORiuM,  or  qwegtorium 
/orum,  so  also  the  place  in  the  province,  where  he  kept  his  ac- 
counts and  transacted  business.'* 
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TIm  dty  quftrtor  had  neither  licton  nor  vtctf  orvt ^  beoause 
tiiey  had  not  the  power  of  summoDing  or  apprshending'y  and 
mi(^t  be  mosecuted  by  a  private  penon  before  the  prator.^ 
TiMy  oooM,  however,  bold  Uie  Conutia ;  and  it  aeemi  to  have 
been  a  part  of  their  office  in  andent  Umea  to  proaecote  thoae 
gnihy  of  4reaBon,  and  punish  them  when  condemned.' 

The  provincial  qaasatoiB  were  attended  by  lictora,  at  least  ia 
die  absence  of  the  pnetor,  and  by  clerks.' 

The  qoMorship  was  the  fint  step  of  preferment*  which  gave 
one  admianon  into  the  senate,  when  he  was  said  odirs  od  rfm« 
puhUcam,  pro  reaquMham  capuure.  It  was»  howerer,  some- 
times held  by  those  who  had  been  codsoIsl* 

Under  tlie  emperors  the  qunstoiship  underwent  Tsrions 
cfaan|^esL  A  distinction  was  introduced  between  the  treasury  of 
the  public*  and  the  treasury  of  the  prince ; '  and  different  offi- 
cers were  appointed  for  the  management  of  each. 

Aognstns  took  from  the  qusBStora  the  charge  of  the  treasnry, 
and  save  it  to  the  prtttors,  or  those  who  had  been  prstors ;  but 
Claadius  restored  it  to  the  qoaestors.  Afterwards  prefects  of 
the  treasurr  seem  to  have  been  appointed.' 

Those  who  had  borne  the  eusBstorship  used  to  assemble  the 
judges,  called  ositftontn'ri,  and  preside  at  their  courts ;  but  Au* 
rnstus  appointed  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  oncBuviai  liii- 
bwjMcimdM,  The  ouAstors  also  chose  thejudiceg,  Augustus 
gave  to  the  quaestors  toe  cbaige  of  the  public  records,  which  the 
aedUes  and,  as  Dion  Cassius  says,  the  tribunes  had  formerly 
exercised.    But  this  too  was  afterwards  transferred  to  praefects.'' 

Angnstns  introduced  a  new  kind  of  quaestors  called  quastokes 
CAHUOATi,  or  eamdidaii  principU  vel  AugiutL  vei  CmMoris,  who 
used  to  cairy  the  messages  of  the  emperor '"  to  the  senate.*^ 
They  were  called  candidaHf  because  they  sued  for  higher  prefer- 
ments, which  by  the  interest  of  the  emperor  they  were  sure  to 
obtain ;  htnte  petit  tmquam  CmsarUeandidatus^  i.  e.  carelessly.^' 

Augustus  ordained  by  an  edicts  that  persons  might  enjoy  the 
qusBStorship,  and  of  coune  be  admitted  into  the  senate,  at  the 
age  of  twen^-two." 

Under  the  emperors  the  quaeston  exhibited  shorn  of  gladia- 
tors, which  they  seem  to  have  done  at  their  own  expense,  as  a 
requisite  for  obtaining  the  office.^* 

Ccmstantine  instituted  a  new  kind  of  quaestors,  called  quas- 
TOXBs  PAULTO,  who  were  much  the  same  with  what  we  now  call 
chanceUors.^ 
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OTHER   ORDINARY   MAGISTRATES. 

TmRB  were  TarioDS  other  ordinary  magiBtrates ;  as, 

TRiuxTmi  CAPiTALn,  who  judged  conoerniDg  slares  and  persons 
of  the  lowest  rank,  and  who  also  had  the  charge  of  the  prison 
and  of  the  execution  of  condemned  criminals.^ 

Triumviri  monbtalbs,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  mint.'  Ac- 
cording to  the  advice  of  Maecenas  to  Augustui,  it  appears  that 
only  Roman  coins  were  permitted  to  circulate  in  the  provinces.' 

NmncuLARii,  vel  pectmim  spedatores,  saymasters.* 

Triumviri  nocture,  vel  trewiri,  who  had  the  charge  of  pre- 
venting tires,'  and  walked  round  the  watches  in  the  night4ime,' 
attended  hy  eight  licton^ 

QuATuoR  viRi  VIAI.1ES,  vel  viocuTi^  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
streets  and  public  roads. 

AU  these  magistrates  used  to  be  created  by  the  people  at  the 
Comitia  Tributa. 

Some  add  to  the  magistratus  ordinarii  nUnore*  the  cbn tumviri 
lUibmjudicandis  (vel  sUitibuM  judicandUf  for  so  it  was  anciently 
written),  a  body  of  men  chosen  out  of  every  tribe  (so  that  pro- 
perly there  were  105),  for  judging  such  causes  as  the  pnetor 
committed  to  their  decision ;  and  also  the  dbcbmvibx  litUnujudi- 
candi9.  But  these  were  generally  not  reckoned  magistrates^ 
but  only  judges. 

NEW  ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES  UNDER   THE  EMPERORS. 

AueusTus  institukid  several  new  offices;  as  curaioreg  cperum 
publicorum^  viarum^  aquarumf  alvei  Tiberis,  sc  repurgandi  et 
iaxioris  faciendi,  firumenti  populo  dividundi  ;  persons  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  public  works,  of  the  roads,  of  bringing  water 
to  the  city,  of  cleansing  and  enlarging  the  channel  of  the  Tiber, 
and  of  distributing^  com  to  the  people.^  The  chief  of  these 
officers  were : — 

I.  The  governor  of  the  city,'  whose  power  was  very  great, 
and  generuly  continued  for  several  years. 

A  prsefect  of  the  city  used  likewise  formerly  to  be  chosen 
occasionally, ^°  in  the  absence  of  the  kings,  and  afterwards  of 
the  consuls.  He  was  not  chosen  by  the  people,  but  appointed, 
first  by  the  kings,  and  afterwards  by  the  consuls.^    He  might, 
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howeTer,  aaseinble  the  senaU,  eTen  although  he  was  not  a  aena- 
tor,  and  alao  bold  the  Comitia.^  Bat  after  the  creation  of  the 
pnetoTy  he  used  only  to  be  appointed  for  eelebrating  the  fni^ 
LtAvMB^  or  Latin  holy-dayi. 

Aognstus  inatitated  this  niagistnicy  by  the  advice  of  Mascenaa^ 
who  tumaelf  in  the  ciril  wars  had  been  intnuted  by  Auruatuc 
with  the  charre  of  the  cit^  and  of  Italy.*  The  tint  prseiect  of 
the  city  was  Jneasala  Conrinns^  only  for  a  few  days ;  after  him 
Taurus  Statilios,  and  then  Piso  for  twenty  years.  He  was 
usually  choeen  ixom  among  the  principal  men  of  the  state.'  His 
office  comprehended  many  thincs^  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  pnetors  and  asdiles.  He  administered  justice  betwixt 
maalen  and  slaves^  freedmen  and  patrons ;  he  judged  of  the 
crimes  of  guardians  and  curators;  he  checked  the  frauds  of 
bankers  and  money- brokers ;  he  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  sbambleSy*  and  of  the  public  spectacles :  in  short,  he  took 
care  to  preaerre  order  and  public  quiet,  and  punished  all  trans* 
grrasions  of  it,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  it.*  He  had  the  power  of  banishing  persons  both  from  the 
city  and  from  Italy,  and  of  transporting  them  to  any  island 
wluch  the  emperor  nnmed.^ 

The  pmfect  of  the  city  was,  as  it  were,  the  substitute '  of  the 
emperor,  and  had  one  under  him,  who  exercised  jurisdiction  In 
his  absence,  or  by  hb  command.  He  seems  to  have  liad  the 
same  insignia  with  the  praetota. 

II.  The  prsfect  of  the  pnetorian  cohorts^^  or  tlie  commander 
of  the  emperor's  body  gums. 

AugiKtus  instituted  two  of  these  from  the  equestrian  order,  by 
the  advice  of  Maecenas,  that  they  might  counteract  one  another, 
if  one  of  them  attempted  any  innovation.'  Their  power  was  at 
first  but  small,  and  merely  military :  but  Sejanus,  being  alone 
invested  by  Tiberius  with  this  command,  increased  its  influence,^ 
by  collecting  the  prastorian  cohorts,  formerly  dispersed  through 
the  dty,  into  one  camp.^ 

The  prsBfect  of  the  prstorian  bands  was  under  the  succeeding 
emperors  made  the  instrument  of  their  tyranny,  and  therefore 
that  office  was  conferred  on  none  but  those  whom  they  could 
entirely  trust  They  always  attended  the  emperor  to  execute  his 
commands :  hence  their  power  became  so  great  that  it  was  little 
inferior  to  that  of  tlie  emperor  himself."  Trials  and  appeals  were 
brought  before  them;  and  from  their  sentence  there  was  no 
appeal,  unless  by  iroy  of  supplication  to  the  emperor. 

1  G«n.  xiT.  e.  ttlL  Lit.  S  ex  TirW  tMiaaaHMvel  7  ricirlas.  II  Tm.    Abb.    Iv.    f 
i*  ^'                                 cwMolaribtts.  8  pmlitctu     prctorio,  Suet.  Tib.  37. 

2  eoBctw  ap«4  Roaan  4  MuraU  earun  gerslMt.  tcI  praierUs  coH»rti-  12  at  noa  mnhuni  ab 
atfae  llalian  arBmip  S  iatra  ecatninaB  kb  bai.  foerit,   a    prtaoiMiai 
lai,   Tae.   ifaa<l.  Hor.      mIm  lafrfdcosOloJiUII.  9  Diu.  Ui.  91.  «an«   prmimai  vel 
Od.   Ui.  8.  17.  )i0.  S.  6  la  iaaalafli  daporisa-  10  vim  prvflMlam  no*  altanim  abAvgustiini 
Oio-kLa.                       di,in^O&FkiBf.Urb  dican  aataaiHKlh.  pariii.  Vial.  Cm.  9 
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The  prflBtorian  pr»fect  was  appointed  to  hU  office  by  the  em*- 
peror's  diblivenng  to  him  a  swora.^ 

Sometimes  there  was  but  one  praifeet,  and  sometimes  two. 
Gonstantine  created  four  prmfecti  prteiorio:  but  he  changed 
their  office  Tory  much  from  its  ori(pnal  institution ;  for  he  made 
it  dWl  instead  of  military,  and  divided  among  them  the  care  oi 
the  whole  empire.  To  one  he  gave  the  command  of  the  £ast» 
to  another  of  lllyricum,  to  a  third  of  Italy  and  Africa,  and  to  a 
fourth,  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  but  he  took  from  them  the 
command  of  the  soldiers,  and  transferred  that  to  officers,  who 
were  called  magtstri  equitum. 

Under  each  of  these  prafecH  prmtorio  were  several  substi- 
tutes,' who  had  the  charge  of  certain  districts,  which  were  called 
nioccBSBs ;  and  the  chief  city  in  each  of  these,  where  they  held 
their  courts^  was  called  hbtbopolxs.  Each  duecesis  might  con- 
tain several  metropoUs,  and  each  metropolis  had  several  cities 
under  it.  But  Cicero  uses  diogcbsis  for  the  part  of  a  province, 
and  calls  himself  spiscopos,  inspector  or  governor  of  the  Gam- 
paniao  coast^  as  of  a  dimcetis^ 

IlL  PiusFscTus  AimoNA,  vcl  rei  frumentaria,  who  had  the 
charge  of  procuring  corn. 

A  magistrate  usmI  to  be  created  for  that  purpose  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions  under  the  republic :  Uins  L.  Minntius,  and  so 
afterwards  Fompey  with  fpreat  power.*  In  the  time  of  a  great 
scarcity,  Augustus  himself  undertook  the  charge  of  providing 
com,^  and  ordained,  that  for  the  future  two  men  of  preetorian 
dignity  should  be  annually  elected  to  disduirge  that  office;  af- 
terwards he  appointed  four,*^  and  thus  it  became  an  ordinary 
magistracy.  But  usually  there  seems  to  have  been  but  one  prm" 
fectu9  amunue  ;  it  was  at  first  an  office  of  great  dignity,  but  not 
so  in  after  times.^ 

IV.  Fbafbctds  militaris  jbrabii,  a  person  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  public  fund  which  Augustus  instituted  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army.* 

V.  Pbjbfbctus  glasses,  admiral  of  the  fleet     Augustus  equip- 

Sid  two  fleets,  which  he  stationed,''  the  one  at  Ravenna  on  the 
adriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misena  or  -um  on  tbe  Tuscan  sea. 
Each  of  these  had  its  own  proper  commander.^"  There  were 
also  ships  stationed  in  other  places ;  as  in  the  Pontus  JSuxinus 
near  Alexandria,  on  the  Rhine,  and  Danube.^^ 

VI.  Prafkctcs  tioilum,  the  officer  wbo  commanded  the  sol* 

1  Plhi.  Pan.  97.  Hflrod.  data  Mt,  Ur,  It.  IS.  Hist.   ir.   69.   Bo*^.  10  pmttetmn      clastk 

m.  S.  Dta.  IxtIU.  8^  Cie.  Att.  W.  L  Dio.  Omu  PklL  IB.  Ravauatia,  at  prtafce- 

I  ▼kariL  nsbbflL  Liv.  EpiU  104.  8  auarian  mtUtare  can  taadaaai*  Ulaanarhim, 

S  da.  Atk  ▼.«.▼«. II.  PUa.  Ffea.  ».  aoria  vaetigalibaa  ad  Tac  HlaU  fli.  1&  Vag. 

Van.  Ui.  8.  xllLSS.  67.  5  Mafeetmnua  anaUB  taaadaa  proarquandoa-  iv.SS. 

4  anata    pal«aUa    ral  anMeiiiL  qM  «Ultes,  Saat.  Aag.  11  Tac.   Rial.    B*    89. 

f^riowntariia  tato  orbe  6  Die.  IW.  1. 17.  49.  Am.  aill.  M.  Ike.  Siwl. 

in    ^laiDfMBniaa    ti  7  Tac  Ann.  1. 7.  si.  SI.  0  eoaulttdt.  Aa^.  98.  Flar.  Iv  IS. 
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dien  who  were  appointed  to  watch  the  city.  Of  these  there 
were  aereB  cohorts,  one  for  every  two  wards/  composed  chiefly 
of  maaniiiltted  slaTes.*  Those  who  ipiarded  adjoining  houses 
in  the  night-time,  carried  each  of  them  a  bell/  to  give  the 
alarm  to  one  another  when  any  thing  happened. 

The  prajtctus  viffiban  took  cognisance  of  incendiaries,  thierea, 
vagrants,  and  the  like ;  and  if  any  atrocious  case  happened,  it 
was  remitted  to  the  prefect  of  the  dty. 

There  were  various  other  magistrates  in  the  latter  times  of 
the  empire,  called  comites^  correcioreSf  duces,  magigtri  offici- 
omm,  icrimorumy  &c.  who  were  honoured  with  various  epi- 
thets, according  to  their  different  degrees  of  dignity ;  as,  cUxru^ 
simiy  iUustres,  tpectahUes,  egregii,  perfeclisnrniy  &c  The  high- 
est title  was  nobilissitmu  and  gloriosigntmts. 

EXTRAORDINARY   MAGISTRATES. 
I.    DICTATOR  AND  MASTER  OF  HORSE. 

Thb  Dictator  was  so  called,  either  because  he  was  named  by 
the  consul,'*  or  rather  from  his  publishing  edicts  or  orders.^  He 
waa  also  called  magister  populi,  and  prater  maximut.  This 
Biagistracy  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Albans,  or 
Latins.' 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  first  created  dictator,  or  in  what  year. 
Livy  says,  that  T.  Lartins  was  first  created  dictator,  A.  U.  2^53^ 
nine  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  llie  first  cause  of 
creating  a  dictator  was  the  fear  of  a  domestic  sedition,  and  of  a 
daDgerous  war  from  the  Latins.  As  the  authority  of  the  con- 
aids  was  not  sufficiently  respect«d  on  account  of  the  liberty  of 
appeal  from  them,  it  was  judged  proper,  in  dangerous  conjunc- 
tures, to  create  a  single  magistrate,  with  absolute  power,  from 
whom  there  should  be  no  appeal,  and  who  should  not  be  re- 
strained by  the  interposition  of  a  colleague.^ 

A  dictator  was  afterwards  created  also  for  other  causes :  as, — 
1.  For  fixing  a  nail  ^  in  the  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  done  in  those  rude  ages,'  to 
mark  the  number  of  years.  This  was  commonly  done  by  the 
ordinary  magistrate ;  but  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  or  of  any 
great  pablic  calamity,  a  dictator  was  created  for  that  purpose," 

to  avert  the  divine  wrath 2.  For  holding  the  Comitia. — 3.  For 

the  sake  of  iiistitating  holidays,  or  of  celebrating  games  when 


I  •■•  cobort  bwi*  i»  TCtor,  oai  dbro  onnes  dk*ret,  Snet.  Jol.  77.        gendl  i 
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the  pnBtor  was  indisposed. — 4  For  holding  tr]als.'*^And,  S. 
Once  for  choosing  senaton,'  on  which  occasion  there  were  two 
dictaton;  one  at  Rome,  and  another  commanding  on  army, 
which  never  was  the  cane  at  any  other  time.' 

The  dictator  was  not  created  by  the  suffrages  of  die  people,  as 
the  other  magistrates ;  but  one  of  the  consuu,  by  order  of  the 
senate,  named  as  dictator  whatever  person  of  consular  dignity 
he  thought  proper;  and  this  he  did,  after  having  taken  thie 
auspices,  usually  in  the  dead  of  the  night.* 

One  of  the  military  tribunes  also  could  name  a  dictator;  about 
which  Livy  informs  us  there  was  some  scruple.  He  might  be 
nominated  out  of  Rome,  provided  it  was  in  the  Roman  territory, 
which  was  limited  to  Italy.  Sometimes  the  people  gave  direc- 
tions whom  the  consuls  should  name  dictator.^ 

Sylla  and  Caesar  were  made  dictators  at  the  Comitia^  an  in- 
terrez  presiding  at  the  creation  of  the  former,  and  Lepidus  the 
praetor  at  the  creation  of  the  latter.*' 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  A.  U.  536,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  consul  Flaminius  and  his  army  at  the  Thrasimene  lake, 
when  the  other  consul  was  absent  from  Rome,  and  word  could 
not  easily  be  sent  to  him,  the  people  created  Q.  Fabios  Maximus 
pRomcTATOR,  and  M.  Minudus  Rufus  master  of  horse.^ 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  supreme  both  in  peace  and 
war.  He  could  raise  and  disband  armies ;  he  could  determine 
about  the  life  and  fortunes  of  Roman  citiaens,  without  oonsulting 
the  people  or  senate.  His  edict  was  observed  as  an  orade."  At 
first  there  was  no  appeal  from  him,  till  a  law  was  passed  that  no 
magistrate  should  be  created  without  the  liberty  of  appeal,'  first 
by  the  consuls  Horatius  and  Valerius,  A.  U.  304 ;  and  afterwards 
by  the  consul  M.  Valerius,  A.  U.  453.1°  But  the  force  of  this 
law  with  respect  to  the  dictator  is  doubtfuL  It  was  once 
strongly  oontested,^^  but  never  finally  decided. 

The  dictator  was  attended  by  twenty-four  lictora^"  with  the 
fasces  and  secures  even  in  the  dty." 

When  a  dictator  was  created,  all  the  other  magistrates  ab- 
dicated theur  authority,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  commons. 
The  consuls,  however,  still  continued  to  act,  but  in  obedience 

I  naitfmibas  naratn*  Bell.  Clr.  11.  19.  DIo.  ton,  with  th*  CuoM  to  MMwir  M  nelar% 

diSiljiv.  TiUS.  SB.VUL  slultf.  and  mcotm,   eroi  ia  h«d  dani  a  thiac  «■• 
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Diaoy.  a.  93.  poat  »••    11  Ut.  Tin.  88.  thb  statanMat  Is  aon-      calls  faapariaa  diotata- 
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to  llw  dictBtor,  and  without  any  emigiis  of  aathority  in  hit 
pretence.^ 
The  power  of  the  dictator  was  drcomscribod  by  oertain  limits. 

1.  It  only  continoed  for  the  space  of  six  monthi,'  otod  although 
the  business  for  which  be  had  been  created  was  not  iini^ed,  and 
was  never  prolonged  beyond  that  time,  except  in  extreme  n^ 
cessity,  as  in  the  case  of  Camillas.'  For  Sylla  and  CsBsar 
osarped  their  perpetnal  dictatorship,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of 
their  coontry. 

Bat  the  dictator  usually  resigned  his  command  whenerer  he 
had  effected  the  bojiness  for  which  he  had  been  created*  Thus 
1^  Cincinnatus  and  Mamercos  J^milius  abdicated  the  dictatoi^ 
ship  on  the  sixteenth  day,  Q.  Seryilius  on  the  eighth  day.* 

2.  The  dictator  could. lay  out  none  of  the  public  money,  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  senate  or  the  order  of  the  people. 

3u  A  dictator  was  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  Italy ;  which 
was  only  once  Tiolated,  and  that  on  account  of  the  most  urgent 
necessity,  in  Atilius  Calatinus.' 

4u  The  dictator  was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  without 
asking  the  permission  of  the  people,'  to  show,  as  it  is  thought, 
that  the  chief  strength  of  the  Roman  army  consisted  in  the  in- 
fiintry. 

But  the  principal  check  against  a  dictator's  abuse  of  power 
was,  that  he  mlgnt  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  conduct,  when 
he  resigned  his  office.' 

For  1 20  years  before  Sylla,  the  creation  of  a  dictator  was  dis- 
used, but  in  dangerous  emergencies  the  consuls  were  armed  with 
dictatorial  power.  After  the  death  of  Giesar,  the  dictatorship 
was  for  erer  abolished  from  the  state,  by  a  law  of  Antony  the 
consul.^  And  when  Augustus  was  uiged  by  the  people  to  accept 
the  dictatorship,  he  refused  it  with  the  strongest  marks  of  aver- 
sion.' Possessed  of  the  power,  he  wisely  declined  an  odious 
appellation.'^  For  ever  since  the  usurpation  of  Sylla,  the  die- 
tatonhip  was  detested  on  account  of  the  cruelties  which  that 
tyrant  had  exercised  under  the  title  of  dictator. 

To  allay  the  tumults  which  followed  the  murder  of  Clodius  by 
Milo,  in  place  of  a  dictator,  Pompey  was  by  an  unprecedented 
measure  made  sole  consul,  A.  U.  703.  He,  however,  on  the 
first  of  August,  assumed  Scipio,  his  father-in-law,  as  colleague.'^ 

When  a  dictator  was  created,  he  immediately  nominated^  a 
master  of  horse,"  usually  from  among  those  of  consular  or  prie- 
Corian  dignity,  whose  proper  office  was  to  command  the  cavalry, 
and  also  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  dictator.    M.  Fabius  Bu- 


1  P«lyk  iiL  S7.  Ur,  W.  4  Ur.  iii. ».  hr.  H.  47.  8  Ck.  PhU.  L  L  10  Die.  IIt.  1. 

r.  axtL  IL.                     Ac.  9  gwrnatw^J^U  ab  11  DlobBi.N,  51. 

S  ■c»Mtoi«     tkUtmn,  5  lAr.  Epic  so.  knnerb     teg*,    nado  IS  dixit. 

Mv.  fau  M.  6  Ur.  xmbi.  14  pwtar«.       depracetos  IS  WMptlar  cfahva. 
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(eoy  the  dictator  nominated  to  choose  the  senate,  had  no  master 
of  horse. 

Sometimes  a  master  of  horse  was  pitched  upon^  for  the  dicta- 
tor,  by  the  senate,  or  by  order  of  the  people. 

The  magister  equitum  migrht  be  depri?ed  of  his  command  by 
the  dictator,  and  another  nominated  in  his  room.  The  people 
at  one  time  made  the  master  of  the  horse,  Minadus,  equal  in 
command  with  the  dictator  Fabius  Maximus.' 

The  master  of  the  horse  is  supposed  to  have  had  much  the 
same  icsi|rnia  with  the  praetor,  six  li<itors,  the  pratexta,  &c* 
He  had  the  use  of  a  horse,  which  the  dictator  had  not  without 
the  order  of  the  people. 


DICTATOMHir. 

Thb  appoiatinent  of  th*  tint 
dicutor  Is  pUeed  ia  U*  tenth 
fmr  after  tha  fli«t  eonmili;  and 
th«  oldest  aanaliati  lay  it  waa 
T.  Lareina.  Bat  thorn  worn 
dtrera  conuadietorjr  atatcmtata, 
•nd  tho  mnitf  nf  the  VaUriu 
lio«M  aaalcnod  tkia  kommr  to  a 
aophew  of  PtiUiroU.  Aocord- 
Ing  to  the  dato  Juat  noationed, 
-liveina  was  oeninl  at  tho  time, 
and  ao  only  rooeiMd  an  onUrgo> 
uientof  hla  power:  another ac- 
eount  related  aa  the  oeeaaion  of 
the  appointment,  what  booimU 
probaolc  enongh,  that  ij  an  na> 
tortnnato  ehotoe  the  repaUie  had 
been  placed  In  the  haada  o>  two 
conenle  of  the  TarquinUn  fee* 
lioQ,  whoaa  aamoe  were  anbae- 

Jnaatlf  raodered  dnUeoa  bjr  in* 
uUeaee  or  by  calamay. 
That  the  name  of  dinator  waa 
of  Lntin  origin,  la  aehnow 
led  god;  and  aunredly  the  char- 
acter of  Ua  ofilen,  ioTeatod  with 
regal  power  for  a  limited  period, 
wna  BO  lees  m.  The  oxiaienca 
of  a  dicutor  at  Tanenhim  in 
•arly,  at  LannTiiim  to  rerjr  late 
time*,  ia  matter  of  kietory ;  and 
Latin  ritnal  b<ioka,  wkieh  refvr- 
nd  to  Alban  traUitiona,  enahkd 
Macer  to  auert  that  thia  niagia' 
<raef  bad  aabtiaied  at  AlSa; 
Cbongb  it  ia  true  tfc«tihepreser- 
ration  of  any  hialorieal  record 
concerning  Alba  ia  atlll  mora  oat 
itf  tbe  <iQe«tion  than  oniicerning 
Jlome  Before  Tiillua  Hoitilina. 
The  Latins,  however,  did  not 
nerelf  elect  dietatora  in  their 
■etreral  eitiea,  but  aUo  over  tho 
whole  nation:  from  a  fragment 
•f  Cato  wo  learn  that  tho  Tnaea. 
Ian  R^eriot  waa  dictator  orer 
«hetollectiTeb'Hly  of  tkoLatina. 
Her^  we  catck  a  glimmeriag  of 
iifht;  bat  we  mnat  follow  it 
With  cantiou.  It  Ronw  and  La* 
ticm  were  ooofrderate  atatoe  on 
a  Uiotiog  of  equality,  ia  tha  room 
•f  that  aupioaiaey  wkieh  lasted 
bat  for  a  short  time  after  the 
reroloCion,  tkey  most  bare  pas- 


seated  (he  chief  command  alter- 
nately: and  thia  wonld  oxpiaia 
wky  the  Roman  dictators  wore 
appointed  for  only  sis  moaths; 
and  how  they  came  to  hara 
t«oaty*fottr  lictOT*:  aamoly,  oa 
a  eymool  tkai  tho  goremmenia 
of  tbe  two  statea  were  onitod 
under  the  aame  head:  the  con- 
eaia  bad  only  twelre  betwoea 
thom,  which  went  by  toraa  from 
ono  to  tho  other.  And  ao  the 
dietatorohip  at  the  iMginnIng 
wonid  be  dircetad  sololy  lowaid 
fiireign  affairs ;  and  the  eontinn- 
anoe  of  tha  consul  a  along  with 
tho  dictator  wonld  be  aooounted 
for :  nay,  the  dieutorihip,  being 
distinct  from  the  olBoe  of  tha 
maffiiltr  ptfuti,  mijsht  sometimes 
be  conferred  on  hira,  eometinoe 
on  one  of  tha  oooenla. 

Tha  object  aloied  at  in  Instl- 
fating  the  dictatorship, — as  I 
wiU  call  it  from  the  first,  by  the 
name  which  in  coarse  of  time 
»nppUaied  the  earlier  one,— wu 
iaeontestabiy  to  erode  the  Valo* 
rian  lawa,  and  to  re-eatabli»h  aa 
vniimited  aathoritj  orer  tho  plo- 
belias  area  within  tho  barriers 
and  tbe  mile  of  their  libertlas : 
for  tha  legal  eppoal  to  the  com* 
m'>nalty  was  from  the  Mnteneo 
of  the  Goosala,  not  Iron  that  of 
this  new  magiatrate.  Nor  does 
sooh  aa  apneal  saem  orer  to  hare 
bean  introduced,  not  eren  aflar 
the  power  of  the  tribune*  had 
grown  to  an  inordinate  eseaes  t 
the  Romans  mtlirr  chose  to  let 
tlie  dictatorship  drop^  The  tr^ 
dition,  aeuordtnely,  ia  perfectly 
curreet  in  reoordiait  hew  tbe  a^ 
poiatment  of  a  dictator  alarmed 
tho  commonalty. 

That  eren  the  membars  of  the 
houses  at  the  first  had  no  right 
ol  appealing  agalast  tha  dicutor 
to  their  comitla,  though  they  had 

CiMseed  each  a  right  evaa  n»- 
r  the  kings  is  expressly  aa« 
srrted  by  Vestas:  st  the  same 
time  he  adds  that  thoy  obtained 
it.  This  is  ennfimod  oy  the  ea> 
ample  of  M.  Fahiae :  who,  when 
bra  eon  was  persecaled  by  the 


ferocity  of  a  dictator,  appealed 
ia  hia  behall  to  the  popnlaoa  ;  to 
hia  pears,  tbe  patricians  ia  the 
caries. 

The  later  Remans  had  only  aa 
fndietinot  Imowlcdge  of  the  die- 
tatarsbip,  diawa  frarn  their  ear- 
lier history.    Kxoepiiag  Q.  F»- 
Uaa    Maaimns    in   the   aecond 
campaign  af  the  eeeaad  Ponio 
war,  wboea  olcctioB  aad  attaa- 
tion,  moreovar,  ware  eomplfit'iy 
at  rarianoe  with  andenl  cnatom, 
no  dictator  to  comnuwd  an  armp 
had  beaa  appointed  aiiMO  903; 
and  eren  the  comitia  for  alee- 
tlons  had  nerer  been  iMld  by  oae 
slaee  tha  b^gianlng  of  the  Ma* 
eedonianwar.  AaappUed  to  the 
tyranny  et  Sylla  and  tho  mo- 
aarcby  ol  Cmaar,,  the  title  waa  a 
mere  nasM,  withont  oay  gnnnd 
for  anah  a  osa  in  tha  ancieat 
eoeetitatioa.    Hence  wa  can  ae- 
aoaat  for  tbe  amir  of  Dioa  Ca»> 
slasi  when,  orarloaking  the  pti> 
rilege  oMhe  patrldaaa.  ha  ex- 
presslyasserts  that  in  ao  instiass 
was  there  a  right  of  appaaliag 
Bgainat  the  dictator,  and  that  ha 
SBight  eoodama  kaighU  aad  so- 


Baton  to  death  wilhoat  a  trial: 
as  well  as  for  that  of  Dioaysias, 
who  faacias  ha  decided  oa  every 
nweaare  at  wiil,^  area  ahoat 
peace  and  w«r.  Sueh  notimw, 
oat  of  which  ibe  modema  hare 
drawn  their  phraaa  dicssisriof 
pawrr,  are  siuiaUe  indeed  te 
sylla  and  Caaar :  « Ith  relanace 
to  the  geaaine  dietatorship  they 
are  utterly  mistaken. 

Like  ignorance  as  to  ike  an- 
chat  stale  of  things  is  inrolred 
in  the  notion  of  Oionyaina,  that, 
after  tho  eeaato  had  merely  re> 
aolved  that  a  dictator  was  to  be 
appolated.  aad  which  eonsal  was 
to  Bome  him,  the  coawsl  exer- 
cised aa  nnconlroled  diacrstioa 
in  tiM  ekolee:  which  enaioa, 
being  deliverad  with  such  peei* 
tiraneas,  haa  became  the  prer^ 
lent  one  in  treatieea  oa  neotan 
aatiquiiies.  Socfa  might  pokaibly 
be  the  esse.  If  tho  dicutet  was 
restricted  to  tha  oharga  «f  pf«> 
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II.    THE  DECEMVIRS. 


Tbb  Una  of  Borne  at  fint^  as  of  other  ancieiit  natione,  were  very 
few  and  aimple.^  It  is  thought  there  was  for  some  time  no  writ* 
ten  law.'  Differences  were  determined  '  by  the  pleasure  of  the 
kings/  according  to  the  principles  of  natural  equity/  and  their 
decisions  were  Md  as  laws.'  The  kings  used  to  publish  their 
oonunands  either  by  pasting  them  up  in  public  on  a  white  wall 
or  tablet,'  or  by  a  herakL  Henee  they  were  said,  omnia  maw 
gnhtmart^  llie  kings,  bowsTer,  in  erery  thing  of  importance, 
consulted  the  senate  and  likewise  the  people.  Hence  we  read 
of  the  LEoxs  cuBiATJi  of  Romulus  and  of  the  other  kings,  which 
were  also  called  IiEOks  aaeiiB.' 


•K 


wkieh  pwpoM  it  Mtlvrarf  Mt 
wtM  h«  waa :  bi  the  Momd  Pn* 

fal  Mt,  tlM  OOOMl  M. 

Irfarlou  MMitad  this 
hM  rifht ;  MMi  in  t)M  iint  tha 
tat  aljvMtr  ha«*  bam 
ihe  tamm  ;  fm  tlM  P.  Cla^iu 
PklflhOTCiMldMt  kava  iMallad 
the  tflfablie  by  ooninaling  M. 
eijrcia.    Baft  awar  oaa  dM  dia- 


■oaal  of  banglf  aowar  Iwra  1 

'  fta  &•  diaaraHaa  of  a 


baaka, 
of  tha 


•^' 


clatklag  tlM  prtaoiiplFa 

iaaa  Matariaal  fafypiaaanad 
tko  traa  aeoout.  Far  what 
eaa  bafv  avoplM 
I  witk  tha  naalatloa  af 
tlM  aeaato,  aa  it  aroTaaaaa  to  ba, 
ikatsdtiaaB.  ^rtaat  the  aanaia 
ahoold  aoBtnata^  and  tka  paopla 
apfran  of,  abaald  gavam  nr 
■a  aaao  Aa  t  Tha  paopU  haia 
la  tha  popalaa:  it  waa  a  roTiral 
of  tha  aaoicnt  caataa  for  tha 
king  ta  bo  aleetad  by  tha  patrld- 
aaa:  aad  that  aaeh  waa  tha  fcna 
b  tatabliahad  bj  poaitiva  iMti- 


«E..  iadaod,  ihraagb- 
hole  Arat  doead  of 


Sdll 


OBt     tho 

Livf,  do  wa  raad  tM  a 
tha  aaaata  wherabf 


of 

£etator 


waa  ■opaialad,  withaot  aof  so* 
tJca  af  tho  giaat 


aeil  of  ih« 
eld   mode  of 


Tho 
tho  klnca 
ia  all  iia  farta:  So  dictator  aflar 
hia  a|i|ioiBtiBont  had  to  obtain  tho 
taapanaiB  fro«  tho  carirn.  And 
tha,  fhiai  poaaoaaing  thia  right 
of  eonteilag  the  iaipor&na,  the 
|rtrfai»na  aai^t  dlaponao  vith 
votisg  OB  the  proliaiiaarf  aoai* 
aation  of  Iho  oanate.  Appointing 
a  dictator  waa  an  aShir  ot  wna' 
cy:  aoaae  angofj  or  other  nught 
iataiiapt  tha  enrlca:  It 


ItartaaBta  aaoagh  that  there  ware 
bat  tao  rnaar  diaaeaa  of  thia  at 
the  tine  when  he  waa  to  be  pro> 
alalwid  by  tho  eaoaal,  and  when 
tho  law  on  hia  iiaporiaai  waa  to 
be  pueod.  And  after  tho  pie- 
boiaaa  ehtalnod  a  ahara  la  ike 
aa  tha  aonato  wao 


aowtlanaiy  appn»iautla|{  to  a 
fair  mlitwa  m  Iba  two  aal 


It  waa  a  fria  fm  the  baedoa  of 
the  nation,  prorided  the  election 
eould  net  M  tranaftrrad  ta  tba 
ceatarioa«  to  atrengtbea  the  ao- 
nale*l  power  of  aomiaating. 
Under  the  old  ejatam  a  nlabeian 
eoold  not  paaaibly  ha  oietator. 
If  ow,  aa  C-lbrcfau  ha  88B 


od  thia  ofloe  to  hie  own  order, 
wfaareaa  la  198  U  la  eapreealf 
otaled  that  tha  appointaaent  waa 
approved  by  tho  patrieiana,  it  ia 
alaioat  certain  tnat  the  ohange 
took  pieee  withla  thia  iatarTaL 
Xoen  in  444  «he  beatowal  of  tho 
faoperbuB  waa  aaavodly  aaoro 
then  aa  oaipty  fern :  bat  It  bO' 
oaaM  aneb  Of  tho  Manlan  law : 
thoacefbrwanl  it  waa  eniT  raqni* 
lite  that  tho  oeaanl  ahenld  eon- 
aent  to  aroelaiai  the  peraon 
aoBad  hy  tae  aenatob  Thaa  after 
that  tiaw,  In  the  adraaead  atata 
of  popular  fraodoia.  tha  diotator- 
ahip  cooU  eaeor  hal  aoldoa  es> 
eept  for  trivial  pnrpeaea  i  and  tf 
on  aooh  oeeaaiona  tho  appoint 
■eat  waa  left  to  the  eoaaala, 
ther  would  natarally  laf  elaiai 
to  it  llkewiee  ia  those  aoiitarr 
iaataneee  wbare  Ae  offlce  atlll 
bad  real  importaaee. 

Howrrer,  when  P.  Clandioa 
Inaaltiagly  aiianaed  hia  privl- 
lego,  tfao  i«aeail>rance  of  the  an* 
eiant  proeedare  waa  atill  freab 
ennagh  for  tho  aenale  to  havo 
the  power  of  airaalliag  the  aoaa- 
daloaa  appointaeat.  To  do  ao, 
thef  wnuld  not  even  need  tho 
legal  limltathm  nMntioood  bf 


Urr,  that  aone  bat  cenanlars 
ware  ollgibla.  A  Uw  of  thoaa 
eari/  tiaupa  eaa  oolf  have  apokon 
of  anatora  end  pratoriaaa  i  for 
which  neaoa,  thia  pnator  eooti* 
naing  ta  be  doOBod  a  eoUeaguo 
ef  the  eoaaala,  tt  waa  aot  vlo« 
lalad  whoa  U  Faplriaa  Cneaaa 
waa  BMda  diatator  In  4U:  and 
tho  other  eaaea  which  weald  bo 
agaiaat  tho  nda,  if  interpratad 
atrictlj  of  anch  anea  aa  had  a^ 
taallj  been  eoaaala,  aiigbt  jro- 
biUr  bo  owlaiaad  ia  the  aaaw 
war.  if  we  had  pneteriaa  FaatL 
la  a  aaaber  of  paaaagaa  It  ia 
diatinetljr  atatad  that  tho  Baetor 
of  tho  knighu  waa  eboaaa  bf  the 
dietator  at  ploaanro.  Bat  thie 
Bgaia  aaat  haTB  boon  tha  noro 
raeent  praatiee !  at  all  OTonta  hia 
appointfliont  In  one  iaataaoe  b 
Mtrlbatad  to  tho  acnate  no  laaO 
elearlf  than  thatof  tbedbtator: 
aa  at  the  origin  of  tho  ofloe  it  b 
at  beat  ia  geaeral  tenaa  to  elei> 
tore:    and   the   decree  of  tbO 

K'  ha,  whbh  in  »48  raiacd  Q 
Iriaa  Flaecaa  to  the  dictator* 
abipL  enjoiaed  hlaa  to  appoint 
P.  Lieiaiaa  Craaana  wttniOm 
aayihiw.  The  ciTil  obaraeter  of 
thU  offleer  la  oaveloeed  in  total 


obacuritT :  bat  dut  ao  waa  not 
•If  the  anatar  of  the  horoo 
the  dieUtor'a  Ueateaaat  in 


tho  field,  b  oorteia.  I  oenjco. 
tnrot  that  he  waa  eleeted  bf  the 
oenlnriea  of  plebeian  kaighta,— 
ae  the  nmmiatn  ftpmli  waa  bf  tho 
pepM/wc,  uo  abc  aoflragia,— and 
that  ho  waa  tbeir  protector.  Tba 
dbuter  ataf  bare  preaidad  at 
the  eloetlon,  letting  tho  twriro 
eontorira  vote  oa  tho  potaoa 
whom  he  oropoeed :  thb  mifdit 
afterward  all  latediauo,  aMho 
weald  then  name  hia  brother 
natiatrate  biraaalC— Nbbuhr, 
Vol.  L  p  U2— US. 


1  1^AnB.ili.tfiw 
8  nihil  ecripti  jarb. 
S  litea  dtrMobanUr. 
4  foow  arbitrio^ 


i  esaMineotboao,Sen. 
lia.M. 

6  Dieny.  s.  1. 

7  ia  aloBB 


ponere  in  pablico,  Lit. 
1.32.44. 
8  nMnpon.  I.ai  a.  8.D. 
Or'g.  Jot.  u  •    -" — 


tato  et  iaporiOi,  Ti 
Aario.  0. 
9  Liv.  V.  1. 


130  ROMAN  ARTigVlTIBft. 

But  the  chief  leffislator  was  Senriut  Tullius,^  all  whoae  lam, 
however,  were  abolished  at  once  '  by  Tarquinius  Saperbus. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  institutions  of  the  kings 
were  observed,  not  as  written  law,  but  as  customs ;'  and  tho 
consuls  determined  most  causes^  as  the  kings  had  done^  aocord- 
ing  to  their  pleasure. 

But  justice  being  thus  extremely  unoertain^  as  depending  on 
the  will  of  an  indiridual/  C.  Terentius  Arsa,  a  tribune  of  the 
commons,  proposed  to  the  people,  that  a  body  of  laws  should  bo 
drawn  up,  to  which  all  should  be  obliged  to  conform.'  But 
this  was  violently  opposed  by  the  patricians,  in  whom  the  whole 
judicative  power  was  Tested,  and  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  tho 
few  laws  which  then  existed  was  confined.'' 

At  last^  however,  it  was  determined,  A.  U.  299,  by  a  decreo 
of  the  senate  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  that  three  ambas- 
sadors should  be  sent  to  Athens  to  copy  the  famous  laws  of 
Solon,  and  to  examine  the  institutions,  customs,  and  laws  of  the 
other  states  in  Greece.^ 

Upon  their  return,  ten  men°  were  created  fran  among  tho 
patricians,  with  supreme  power,  and  without  the  liberty  of  ap- 
peal, to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws,"  all  the  other  magistrates  havinsr 
lirst  abdicated  their  office.  The  decemviri  at  first  behayed  with 
great  moderation*  They  administered  justice  to  the  peoole 
each  every  tenth  day.  The  twelve  fasces  were  carried  before 
him  who  was  to  preside,  and  his  nine  colleagues  were  attended 
by  a  single  officer,  called  ACCEiTsas."  They  proposed  ten  tables 
of  laws,  which  were  ratified  by  the  people  at  the  fJomitia  Cen- 
iuriata.  In  composing  them,  they  are  said  to  have  used  the 
assistance  of  one  hbrmooorus,  an  Ephesian  exile,  who  served 
them  as  ati  interpreter.^^ 

As  two  other  tables  seemed  to  be  wanting,  decemviri  were 
again  created  for  another  year  to  make  them.  But  these  new 
magistrates  acting  tyrannically,  and  wishing  to  retain  their  com- 
mand beyond  the  legal  time,  were  at  last  forced  to  resign, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  base  passion  of  Appius  Claudius^  one 
of  their  number,  for  Virginia,  a  virgin  of  plebeian  rank,  who 
was  slain  by  her  fatlier  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  decem- 
vir's hands.  The  decemviri  all  perished  either  in  prison  or  in 
banishment. 

But  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  "  continued  ever  after  to  be 
the  rule  and  foundation  of  public  and  private  right  through  the 
Roman  world. ^    They  were  engravea  on  brass,  and  fixed  op 
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IB  pnbfic^*  and  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  noble  youth  wlia 
meant  to  apply  to  the  itudy  of  jurispnidence,  weie  oblig^ed  to 
get  them  by  heart  as  a  necessary  rhyme,*  not  that  they  were 
iKiitten  in  rene^  as  some  have  thought;  for  any  set  form  of 
vrordsy'  even  in  proee,  was  called  carmen,  or  carmen  campositum.* 

III.   TBIBUNI  MILITUM  CONSULABI  P0TE8TATE. 

Tub  cause  of  their  institution  has  already  been  explained.* 
They  are  so  called,  because  those  of  the  plebeians  who  had  been 
military  tribunes  in  the  army  were  the  most  conspicuous.  Their 
oflice  and  insignia  were  much  the  same  with  those  of  the  con- 
suls. 

IV.    INTEBBEZ. 

ConcBBMiNo  the  causes  of  creating  this  magistrate,  &c.,  see  p.  9  K 

OTHER  EZTBAOBDINABY  MAGISTRATES  OF  LESS  NOTE. 

Thbeb  were  several  extraordinary  inferior  magistrates;  as 
DuoMVUi  perdueUicnU  judicandm  causa}  Duumtnri  navales^ 
cioBtis  ornandm  reJicimdaquB  causaJ  Duumviri  ad  adem  Ju- 
turn  Monetm  faciundam.^ 

>^Tuinnr»i  eoUmim  deducemdm}  Triumviri  bini^  qui  cilra  et 
tdtra  quinquagesimum  lapidem  inpagis  forisgue  et  concilialmiiM 
ommem  copiam  ingenuorum  iiupicerent^  et  idoneos  ad  armafereib' 
da  eang^rerentt  mUUetque  facerent.^^  Triumviri  bini ;  uni 
saaie  conguirendis  chmsque  pereignandie ;  (Uteri  r^ficiendiM 
eedUnu  Mcrie^^    TViumuiri  mensarihfacti  oh  argenti  penuriam,^ 

QunrgnsviRiy  agro  Pimiptino  dividendo.^  Quviqueviri  ab  dis- 
oetuaiione  peewMB  ksisarii  appellati.^*  Quinqueviri  muris  tur- 
ribusque  refidendie}^  minuendis  publids  wmptume}^ 

Dbcsmviri  agrie  inter  veteranos  milites  dividendis^'' 

Several  of  these  were  not  properly  magistrates.     They  were 


1   tofea    ll«c*Hiiiril>>|      tha  AmU  to  carrjr  tms.  14  Art    oonaiiMiaDen 

^iims  tobttlis  ined^  '  8  two  coimnlnloaert  to    II  two  sfts   of  trinm-      called   binkon/  fron 


doeia  ••CflnMOfinas  ciwt  s  tonplf  to  Jano  rirs:   ona,  to   wweli  their  daeliag  eat  tka 

iaeine  \m  pdblke  pro-  Moneta,  Ur.  i.  26.  vi.  for  the  rffecti  bebnf-  nonej. 

Ce— nm.aa.ce— fcw,  M.  vii.  01  Ix.  30.  xL.  ing  to  the  taaielee,  ud  14  Ave    eoma{tekn*rg 

V.  lib  A7.  16.  8(.  xlL  1<  register  the  oflicriogt :  fi»r  repelrtoc  the  waiU 


f  tiiyiaiii  «arm«B  a*>    9  three  ooamUelonere      the  other,  to  repair  the      and  towore  (ur  Rome). 
,  Ge.  Legg,     to  eoadnet  e  cohmr.  teupiet.  16  fire    eoaminionere 


0.  SSL  10  two  i^ti  »r  trlaie-    12  three  pn.bl!c  bankere      appointed  to  redtioe  the 

A  veifa  vmmjfU.  vfra,    «ea    of    iriiiek      anoiotod  <m  aocoant      poDlie  expnnaca.  Uv. 


4  Ut.  1.84.20.  iii.  64.  within,  and  the  other  of  a  acareity  of  moner,  ri.  Sl.vii.  81.  xxr.  7- 

x  A8.  Cla.  Mtv.  is.  hevond,  thediaUoeeof  Lit.  ir.  ll.-Ti.86.riU.  Piin.  Kp.  ii.  1.  Pan. 

A  a»«  p.  88.  Aftf  milea,  aheaOd  in-  16.  ix.  88  ui.8S.zxUu  68. 

6  two  •aaniaabBara  to  apMk  into  the  nnndber  81.  xxiv.  18.  xxr.  fi.  7.  17  ton    ooinmitaloncr^ 


of  frce-b«m  men  in  all     xxTi.36.xxxi»4&xxxii.      to     diatrihnte     landa 
the  aaarbrt  towaa  and     89.  among  the  TOieraa  anl- 

7  tw«    naral    eommla-     riUagea,    and    enllat    13  Ave  conaabaioaera,      diers,  Uv.  xxxi.4. 
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all,  however,  choMn  from  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  etoie. 
Their  office  may  in  general  be  undentood  from  their  titles. 

PROVINCIAL   MAGISTRATES. 

The  provinces  of  the  Roman  people  were  at  first  governed  by 
praetors,^  but  afterwards  by  proconsuls  and  proprietors,  to  whom 
were  joined  quaestors  and  lieutenants.  The  usual  name  is  pro- 
consul and  PROP&BTOR ;  but  sometimes  it  is  written  pro  ccngule 
and  pro  pratore^  in  two  words ;  so  likewise  pro  mueMore,^ 

Anciently  those  were  called  proconsuls,  to  whom  the  com- 
mand of  consul  was  prolonged  '  after  their  office  was  expired,* 
or  who  were  invested  witli  consular  authority,  either  nrom  a 
subordinate  rank,  as  Marcellus,  after  being  prastor,'  and  Oellius^ 
or  from  a  private  station,  as  Scipio."  This  was  occasioned  by 
some  public  exigence,  when  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  not 
sufficient.  The  same  was  the  case  with  propraston.^  The  fint 
prooonsol  mentioned  by  Livy,  was  T.  Quinctius,  A.  U.  890. 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  appointed  for  the  time.  The  fint  to 
whom  the  consular  power  was  prolonged,  was  Publilius.^  The 
name  of  proprastor  was  also  given  to  a  person  whom  a  general 
left  to  command  the  army  in  his  absence." 

The  names  of  consul  and  proconsul,  praBlor  and  pvoprsBtor, 
are  sometimes  confounded.  And  we  find  all  governors  of  pro- 
vinces called  by  the  general  name  of  proconsular  as  of  pnesides.'' 

The  command  of  consul  was  prolonged,  and  proconsuls  occa- 
sionally appointed  by  the  Gomitia  TVibnta,  except  in  the  case 
of  Scipio,  who  was  sent  as  proconsul  into  Spain  by  the  Gomitia 
Genturiata.^  But  after  the  empire  was  extended,  and  various 
countries  reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces,  magistrates  were 
regukurly  sent  from  Rome  to  govern  them,  according  to  the 
Sempronian  law,^  without  any  new  appointment  of  the  people. 
Only  military  command  was  conferred  on  them  by  the  Comitia 
Curiala." 

At  first  the  provinces  were  annual,  i.  e.  a  proconsul  had  the 
government  of  a  province  only  for  one  year;  and  the  same 
person  could  not  command  difierent  provinces.  But  this  was 
violated  in  several  instances ;  especially  in  the  case  of  Julius 
Gaesar.^*  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  timid  compliance  of 
Gicero  with  the  ambitious  views  of  Gassar,  in  granting  him  the 
continuation  of  his  command,  and  money  for  the  payment  of  his 
troops,  with  other  immoderate  and  unconstitutional  concessions, 

I  «M  «.  1M.                      4S.  s.  16.  Aw.  IQ.  Sin.  Cat.  If.  It  cm  p.  95. 

at.  AMd.  i,  4.  V«nr.  »  n  pralum,  Llv.nSI.  8  Uv.  I«.  4.  TiH.M3.at.  18  m«  p. «. 

LIS. as.                            so.  •SalLJii«.  86. 103.  14  Sa«i.JiU.0.a4.Cie. 

lapiriui      proragA.    6  Cb.  LMg.  t.  90.nTi.  10  Swt.  Am  8. 80.  Far.  i.  7.  M*  •.  UL 

Inn.                                  18.  nvairaS.  11  LW.  k.  St.  nvi.  18.  M. 

lir.  vfH.  B.  Sk  Is.    7  Ci&  PUl.r.  10.Siifft.  sik.  lXus.S7. 
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althoiirh  he  secretly  condemned  theni,^  prored  fatal  to  himself, 
as  well  as  to  the  republic 

The  praeton  cast  lots  for  their  proTinces,'  or  settled  them  by 
agreement,'  in  the  same  manner  with  the  consuls.  But  some- 
times prorinees  were  determined  to  both  by  the  senate  or 
people.  The  senate  fixed  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  pro- 
TiDces,  the  number  of  soldiers  to  be  maintained  in  them,  and 
money  to  pay  them  ;  likewise  the  retinue  of  the  governors,'  and 
tiieir  trBTelling  charges.'  And  thus  the  gOTemors  were  said 
OBiTAjii,  i.  e.  inttrvi,  to  be  Ihrnished.  MThat  was  assigned  them 
for  the  sake  of  household  furniture,  was  called  vasarium.  So 
wua,  furniture.^ 

A  certain  number  of  lieutenants  was  assigned  to  each  procon- 
sul and  propraetor,  who  were  appointed  usiudly  by  the  senate,  or 
with  the  permission  of  the  senate  by  the  proconsul  himself  who 
was  then  said  aliquem  sUn  kffore,  or  yery  rarely  by  an  order  of 
the  people.'  The  number  of  lieutenants  was  different  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  goremor,  or  the  extent  of  the  pioyince? 
Thus,  Cicero  in  Cilicia  had  four,  CsMar  in  Gaul  ten,  and  Pom- 
pey  in  Asia  fifteen.  The  least  number  seems  to  have  been 
three;  Quintns,  the  brother  of  Cicero,  had  no  more  in  Asia 
Minor" 

The  office  of  a  hgatus  was  very  honourable ;  and  men  of 
praetorian  and  consular  dignity  did  not  think  it  below  them  to 
bear  it  Thus  Scipio  Afirkanus  served  as  legattu  under  his  bro- 
ther LuduB.^^ 

The  iegati  were  sometimes  attended  by  lictors,  as  the  senators 
were  when  absent  from  Rome,  Jure  Kberm  legationis,^  but  the 
person  under  whom  they  served,  might  deprive  tliem  of  that 
privilege.'' 

In  t^  retinue  of  a  proconsul  were  comprehended  his  military 
ofiksen,^  and  all  his  public  and  domestic  attendants.  Among 
these  were  young  noblemen,  who  went  with  him  to  learn  the 
art  of  war,  and  to  see  the  method  of  conducting  public  business; 
who,  on  account  of  their  intimacy,  were  called  contubbriiales.'' 
From  this  retinue,  under  the  republic,  women  were  excluded, 
but  not  so  under  Uie  emperon.'^ 

A  proconsul  set  out  for  his  prorinoe  with  great  pomp.  Hav- 
ing oifered  up  vows  in  the  Capitol,'^  dressed  in  his  military 
robe,"  with  twelve  lictors  going  bdbre  him,  carr3ring  the  fasces 
and  secures,  and  with  the  other  ensigns  of  command,  he  went 

M.  ft  lUk     xlT.  lA,  17.  9  Cie.  Phil.  it.  1«.  H.  10. 
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oat  of  the  eity  with  all  his  retinue.  From  thenoe  he  either  went 
straightway  to  the  province,  or  if  he  was  detained  by  business, 
by  the  interposition  of  the  tribunes,  or  by  bad  omens,*  he  staid 
for  some  time  without  the  city,  for  be  could  not  be  within  it 
while  invested  with  military  command.  His  friends,  and  some- 
times the  other  citizens,  out  of  respect^  accompanied  him '  for 
some  space  out  of  the  city  with  their  good  wishes.  When  he 
reached  the  province,  he  sent  notice  of  his  arrival  to  his  prede- 
cessor, that,  by  an  interview  with  him,  he  might  know  the  state 
of  the  province;  for  his  command  commenced  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival;  and  by  the  cornelian  law,  the  former  proconsul  was 
obliged  to  depart  within  thirty  days  after.' 

A  proconsul  in  his  province  haa  both  judicial  authority  and 
military  command.*  He  used  so  to  divide  the  year,  that  he 
usually  devoted  the  summer  to  military  affairs,  or  going  through 
the  province,  and  the  winter  to  the  administration  of  justice.* 
He  administered  justice  much  in  the  same  way  with  the  p»tor 
at  Rome,  according  to  the  laws  which  had  been  prescribed  to 
the  prorince  when  first  subdued,  or  according  to  the  regulations 
whidi  had  afterwards  been  made  concerning  it  by  the  senate  or 
people  at  Rome ;  or  finally  according  to  his  own  edicts^  which 
tie  published  in  the  province  concerning  every  tiling  of  impor- 
tance.' These,  if  he  borrowed  them  from  others,  were  called 
TRANSLATiTiA  Tol  TrcUotitia  T.  'icia  ;  if  not,  noya.  He  always 
published  a  general  edict  before  he  entered  on  his  government, 
as  the  prsBtor  did  at  Rome. 

The  proconsul  held  assises  or  courts  of  justice,'  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  province,  so  that  he  miffht  go  round  the  whole 
province  in  a  year.  He  himself  judged  in  all  public  and  im- 
portant causes;  but  matters  of  less  consequence  he  referred  to 
his  quaestor  or  lieutenants,  and  also  to  others.^ 

The  proconsul  summoned  these  meetings'  by  an  edict  on  a 
certain  day,  when  such  as  had  causes  to  Be  determined  should 
attend."* 

The  provinces  were  divided  Into  so  many  districts,  called 
coNTXNTUS,  or  circttiCs,"  the  inhabitants  of  which  went  to  a  cer- 
tain city  to  get  their  causes  determined,  and  to  obtain  justice.^ 
Thus  Spain  was  dirided  into  seven  circuits." 

The  proconsul  chose  usually  twenty  of  the  most  respectable 
men  of  the  province,  who  sat  with  him  in  council,*^  and  were 

1  Plat.  CramL  Cie.  Dir.  6  Cic  Att.  t'..  I.  eilqac  foram,  &c.  r«i.    ftc.     rimwvfet 
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called  his  oonnciL'  The  prooonsal  pmsed  sentence  aooording 
to  the  opinion  of  his  council.* 

As  the  govemore  of  prorinces  were  prohibited  from  using  any 
other  language  than  the  Latin,  in  the  functions  of  their  office, 
they  w-ere  always  attended  by  interpreters.  The  judices  were 
chosen  differently  in  different  places,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  litigants^  and  the  nature  of  the  cause.' 

The  proconsul  had  the  disposal*  of  the  corn,  of  the  taxes, 
and,  in  short,  of  every  thing  which  pertained  to  the  nroTince. 
Com  giren  to  the  proconsol  by  way  of  present^  was  called  hono- 

aXBIUM.^ 

If  a  proconsul  behared  well  he  receired  the  highest  honours/ 
as  statues,  temples^  brasen  horses,  &c.y  which,  tlurough  flattery, 
used  indeed  to  be  erected  of  coarse  to  all  governors,  though 
erer  so  corrupt  and  oppressive. 

Festival  days  also  used  to  be  appointed;  as  in  honour  of 
Marcellns,^  in  Sicily,  and  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,^  in  Asia. 

If  a  governor  did  not  behave  well,  he  niifht  afterwards  be 
brought  to  his  trial : — 1.  for  extortion,"  if  he  had  made  unjust 
exactions,  or  had  even  received  presents. — iL  for  peculation y^** 
if  he  had  embezzled  the  public  money." — and,  3.  for  what  was 
called  crimen  majkstatis,  if  he  had  betrayed  his  army  or  pro- 
vince to  the  enemy,  or  led  the  army  ont  of  the  province,  and 
made  war  on  any  prince  or  stato  wiuout  the  order  of  the  people 
or  the  decree  of  the  senate. 

Various  laws  were  made  to  secure  the  just  administration  of 
the  provinces,  but  these  were  insufficient  to  check  the  rapacity 
of  the  Boman  magistrates.  Hence  the  provinces  were  miserably 
oppressed  by  their  exactions.  Not  only  the  avarice  of  the 
gorernor  was  to  be  gratified,  but  that  of  all  his  officers  and  de- 
pendents ;  as  his  lieutenants,  tribunes,  prasfects,  &c.,  and  even  of 
his  freedmen  and  fiivourito  slaveai^ 

The  pretexts  for  exacting  money  were  various.  The  towns 
and  vimges  through  which  the  governors  passed,  were  obliged, 
by  the  julun  law,  to  supply  them  and  their  retinue  with  forage, 
and  wood  for  firing.  The  wealthier  cities  paid  large  contribu- 
tions for  being  exempted  from  furnishing  winter-quarters  to  the 
army.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  alone  paid  yearly,  on 
this  account,  200  talento,  or  about  40,000/.^ 

Anciently  a  proconsul,  when  he  had  gained  a  victory,  used  to 
have  golden  crowns  sent  him  not  only  from  the  different  cities 
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of  his  own  proTinoe,  bat  also  ftom  the  neighboariDg  rtatos^  whkti 
were  carried  before  him  in  his  triumph.*  Afterwards  the  cities 
of  the  province,  instead  of  sendingr  crowns,  paid  money  on  this 
account)  which  was  called  aubum  coromariuh,  and  was  sometimes 
exacted  as  a  tribute.* 

A  proconsul,  when  the  annual  term  of  his  government  wsis 
elapsed,  delivered  up  the  province  and  army  to  his  snocessor,  if 
he  areived  in  time,  and  left  the  province  within  thirty  days:  but 
first  he  was  obliged  to  deposit,  in  two  of  the  principal  cities  of 
his  jurisdiction,  an  account  of  the  money  which  had  nassed 
through  his  own  or  his  officers*  hands,  stated  and  balanced.'  If 
his  successor  did  not  arrive,  he  nevertheless  departed,  leaving 
his  lieutenant,  or  more  frequently  his  quaestor,  to  command  in 
the  province.* 

When  a  proconsul  returned  to  Rome,  he  entered  the  city  as 
a  private  person,  unless  he  claimed  a  triumph ;  in  which  case  he 
did  not  enter  the  city,  but  gave  an  account  of  his  exploits  to  the 
senate  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona^  or  in  some  other 
temple  without  the  city.'  In  the  meantime,  he  usually  waited 
near  the  city  till  the  matter  was  determined,  whence  he  was  said 
ad  urban  tssef  and' retained  the  title  of  iiirBRAroR,  which  his 
soldiers  had  given  him  upon  his  victory,  with  the  badges  of  com- 
mand, his  lictors  and  fasces,  &c  Appian  says  that  in  his  time 
no  one  was  called  imperator,  unless  10,000  of  the  enemy  had 
been  slain.'  When  any  one  had  pretensions  to  a  triumph,  his 
fasces  were  always  wreathed  with  laurel,  as  the  letters  were 
which  he  sent  to  the  senate  oonoeminff  his  victory.  Sometimes, 
when  the  matter  was  long  of  being  cTetermined,  he  retired  to 
some  distance  from  Rome."  If  he  obtained  a  triumph,  a  bill 
was  proposed  to  the  people  that  he  should  have  military  com- 
mand '  on  the  day  of  his  triumph,  for  without  this  no  one  could 
have  military  command  within  the  city.  Then  he  was  obliged 
by  the  JutuN  law,  witliin  thirty  days,  to  sive  in  to  the  treasurv 
an  exact  copy  of  die  accounts  which  he  had  left  in  the  province.'' 
At  the  same  time  he  recommended  those  who  deserved  public 
rewards  for  their  services.** 

What  has  been  said  concerning  a  proconsul,  took  place  with 
respect  to  a  proprastor;  unless  Uuit  a  proconsul  had  twelve  lic- 
tors, and  a  propraetor  only  six.  The  army  and  retinue  of  the 
one  were  likewise  commonly  greater  than  that  of  the  other. 
The  provinces  to  which  proconsuls  were  sent^  were  called  pro- 
C0N8ULABE8 ;  propractors,  frstoria.*' 
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PROVINCIAL  MAGISTRATES  UNDER  THE  EMPERORS. 

AvQUtTut  made  a  new  partition  of  the  proTinoea.  Thoae  which 
were  peaceable  and  le«  expoted  to  an  enemy,  he  left  to  the 
management  of  the  senate  and  people ;  but  of  such  as  were  more 
>tron||r^  and  open  to  hostile  InTasions,  and  where,  of  course,  it 
was  necessary  to  support  greater  armies,  he  undertook  the 
government  himself.^  This  he  did  under  pretext  of  easing  the 
senate  and  people  of  the  trouble,  but  in  reality  to  increase  his 
own  power,  by  assuming  the  command  of  the  army  entirely  to 
himself. 

The  proTinces  under  the  direction  of  the  senate  and  people,' 
St  first  were  Africa  propria,  or  the  territories  of  Carthage, 
Nuraidia,  Cyrene,  Asia,  (which,  when  put  for  a  proTince,  com- 
prehended only  the  countries  along  the  Propontis  and  the 
aean  sea,  namely,  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  Lydia,)  Bithynia 
Pontos^  Grscia  and  ^pirus,  ])almatia,  Macedonia,  Sidlia, 
Sardinia,  Greta,  and  Hispania  Bcetica.' 

The  proTinoes  of  the  emperor  *  were  HinMUiia  Tarraronensis 
and  Lusitania,  Gallia,  Gosiosyria,  Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus, 
JRgj^XiOB,  to  which  others  were  afterwards  added.  But  the  con- 
dition of  these  proYinpes  was  often  changed ;  so  that  they  were 
transferred  from  the  senate  and  people  to  the  emperor,  and  the 
contrary.  The  proTinees  of  the  emperor  seem  to  hare  been  in 
a  better  state  than  those  of  the  senate  and  people.* 

The  magistrates  sent  to  goTom  the  provinces  of  the  senate  and 
people  were  called  procohsolss,  although  sometimes  only  of 
pnetorian  rank.'  The  senate  appointed  them  by  lot'  out  of 
those  who  had  borne  a  magistracy  in  the  city  at  least  five  years 
before.^  They  had  the  same  badges  of  authority  as  the  procon- 
suls had  formerly;  but  they  had  only  a  civil  power,'  and  no 
military  command,^'  nor  disposal  of  the  taxes.  The  taxes  were 
collected,  and  the  soldiers  m  their  provinces  commanded  by 
officers  appointed  by  Augustus.  Their  authority  lasted  only  for 
one  year,  and  they  left  the  province  immediately  when  a  suo 
cesser  was  sent^^ 

Those  whom  the  emperor  sent  to  command  his  provinces 
were  called  lboati  ccsabis  pro  conguUy  proprtBtoreSf  vel  pro 
prmtort^  coruuiareg  legati,  coruuiare$  rectores,  or  simply  consu^ 
Um9  and  legati,^  also  prandes,  prafecti,  correctores,  kc 

The  governor  of  Egypt  was  usually  called  prafectus,  or  pra^ 
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fectm  Avgtutali9,^  and  was  the  first  imperatorial  legate  thatwai 
appointed. 

There  was  said  to  be  an  ancient  prediction  concerning  Egypt, 
that  it  would  recover  its  liberty  when  the  Roman  fasces  uid 
prfetexta  should  come  to  it.'  Augustus,  artfully  converting  this 
to  his  own  purpose,  claimed  that  province  to  himself,  and,  dis- 
charging a  senator  from  going  to  it  without  permission,'  he  sent 
thither  a  governor  of  equestrian  rank,  without  the  usual  ensigns 
of  authority.^  To  him  was  joined  a  person  to  assist  in  adminis- 
tering justice,  called  juridicus  ALBXANDBiKJt  civitatis.* 

The  first  prefect  of  Egypt  was  Cornelius  Gallus,  celebrated 
by  Viryril  in  his  last  eclogue,  and  by  Ovid.' 

The  legates  of  the  emperor  were  chosen  from  amonig  the  sena- 
tors, but  the  praefect  of  £gypt  only  from  tlie  equites.^  Tiberius 
gave  that  charge  to  one  of  his  ftvedmen.  The  leeati  Csesaris 
wore  a  military  dress  and  a  sword,  and  were  attended  by  soldiers 
instead  of  lictors.  They  had  much  sreater  powers  than  the  pro- 
consuls, and  continued  in  command  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
emperor.' 

In  each  province^  besides  the  governor^  there  was  an  officer 
called  PROCURATOR  casaris,"  or  curatory  and  in  later  times  ralio' 
neUis,  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  revenue^"  and  also  had  a 
.  judicial  power  in  matters  that  concerned  the  revenne,  whence 
that  office  was  called  procuratio  amplissimtu^  These  procura- 
tors were  chosen  from  among  the  equites,  and  sometimes  from 
fr^edmen.  They  were  sent  not  only  into  the  provinces  of  the 
emperor,  hut  also  into  those  of  the  senate  and  people.^ 

Sometimes  a  procurator  discharged  the  office  of  a  governor,^' 
especially  in  a  small  province,  or  in  a  part  of  a  large  province, 
where  the  governor  could  not  be  present;  as  Pontius  Pilate 
did,  who  was  procurator  or  praspositus^*  of  Judea,  which  was 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria.  Hence  he  had  the  power  of 
punishing  capitally,  which  the  procuratores  did  not  usually  pos- 
sess.^ 

To  all  these  magistrates  and  officers  Au^tus  appointed  dif- 
ferent salaries,  according  to  their  respective  dignity.*'  Those 
who  received  SOO  sestertia  were  callea  ducbnaru  ;  100,  ckhtb- 
ifARii ;  60,  srxagrnarii,  &c.''  A  certain  sum  was  given  them 
for  mules  and  tents ;  which  used  formerly  to  be  affi^raed  at  the 
public  expense." 

All  these  alterations  and  arrangements  were  made  in  appear- 
ance by  public  authority,  but  in  fact  by  the  will  of  Augustus. 
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BB-BSTABUSHMENT  OF  MONARCHY  UNDER  AUGUSTUS  ; 
TITLES,  BADGES,  AND  POWERS  OF  THE  EMPERORS. 

Thb  moDarcbial  form  of  gOTomment  established  by  Augustus. 
althoogh  different  in  name  and  external  appearance,  in  several 
respects  resembled  that  which  had  prevailed  under  the  kings. 
Both  were  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  elective.  The  choice 
of  the  kings  depended  on  the  senate  and  people  at  large ;  that 
of  the  emperors,  chiefly  on  the  army.  When  the  former  abused 
their  power  they  were  eamelled ;  the  latter  were  often  put  to 
death  ;  but  the  interests  of  the  army  being  separate  from  those 
of  the  state,  occasioned  the  continuation  of  despotism.  Accord- 
ing to  FomponiuSy^  their  rights  were  the  same ;  but  the  account 
of  Dionysius  and  others  is  different.' 

Ae  Augustus  had  become  master  of  the  repablic  by  force  of 
arms^  he  might  have  founded  his  right  to  govern  it  on  that  basis, 
ns  his  grand  uncle  and  father  by  Moption,  Julius  Caesar,  had 
done.  But  the  apprehension  he  always  entertained  of  Caesar's 
fate  made  him  pursue  a  quite  different  course.  The  dreadful 
destmction  of  the  civil  wan,  and  the  savage  ^cruelty  of  the  Tri- 
umviri, had  cut  off  all  the  keenest  supporters  of  liberty,'  and 
had  so  humbled  the  spirit  of  the  Romans,  that  thev  were  willing 
to  submit  to  any  form  of  government  rather  than  hazard  a  repe- 
tition of  former  calamities.^  The  empire  was  now  so  widely 
extended,  the  number  of  those  who  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the 
legislative  assemblies  so  great>  (the  Romans  having  never  em- 
ployed the  modem  meth<^  of  diminishing  that  number  by  re- 
presentation,) and  the  morals  of  the  people  so  corrupt,  that  a 
republican  form  of  government  was  no  longer  fitted  to  conduct 
so  unwieldy  a  machine.  The  vast  intermixture  of  inhabitants 
whidi  composed  tlie  capital,  and  the  numerous  armies  requisite 
to  keep  the  provinces  in  subjection,  could  no  longer  be  con- 
trolled but  by  the  power  of  one.  Had  Augustus  possessed  the 
magnanimity  and  wisdom  to  lay  himself  and  his  successors  under 
proper  restraints  against  the  abuse  of  power,  his  descendants 
might  have  long  enjoyed  that  exalted  station  to  which  his  won- 
derful good  fortune,  and  the  abilities  of  others  had  raised  him. 
Had  he,  agreeably  to  his  repeated  declarations,  wished  for  com- 
mand only  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
would  have  aimed  at  no  more  power  than  was  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  But  the  lust  of  dominion,  although  artfully  disguised, 
appears  to  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind.^ 

tjpon  his  return  to  Rome,  atlter  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
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the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725,  he  is  said  to 
have  seriously  deliberated  with  nis  two  chief  faTOurites,  Agrippa 
and  Maecenas,  about  resigning  his  power,  and  restoring  the 
ancient  form  of  government  Agrippa  advised  him  to  do  so, 
but  Maecenas  dissuaded  him  from  it  In  the  speeches  whicli 
Dio  Cassius  makes  them  deliver  on  this  occasion,  the  principal 
arguments  for  and  against  a  popular  and  monarchial  government 
are  introduced.  The  advice  of  Maecenas  previiiled.^  Augustus, 
however,  in  the  following  year,  having  corrected  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  in  during  the  civil  .wars,'  and  having  done 
several  other  popular  acts,  assembled  the  senate,  and  in  a  set 
speech  pretended  to  restore  every  thing  to  them  and  to  the  peo- 
ple. But  several  members,  who  had  been  previously  prepared, 
exclaimed  against  this  proposal ;  and  the  rest,  either  prompted 
Iiy  opiuion  or  overawed  by  fear,  all  with  one  voice  conjured 
nira  to  retain  the  command.  Upon  which,  as  if  unequal  to  the 
load,  he  appeared  to  yield  a  reluctant  compliance;  and  that 
only  for  ten  years ;  during  which  time,  he  might  regulate  the 
state  of  public  afiairs ;"  thus  seeming  to  rule,  as  if  by  constraint, 
at  the  eai'nest  desire  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  which  gave  his  usur- 
pation the  sanction  of  law. 

This  farce  he  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years ;  but  the 
second  time,  A.  U.  730,  he  accepted  the  government  only  for 
five  years,  saying  that  ttiis  space  of  time  was  then  sufficient,  and 
when  it  was  elapsed,  for  five  year^  more ;  but  after  that,  always 
tor  ten  years.^  He  died  in  the  firot  year  of  the  fifth  decetmhtm, 
the  1 9th  of  August,*  A.  U.  767,  aged  near  76  years,  having  ruled 
alone  near  44  years.  The  succeeding  emperors,  although  at 
their  accession  tliey  received  the  empire  for  life,  yet  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  ten  years  used  to  hold  a  festival,  as  if  to  com- 
memorate the  renewal  of  the  empire.^ 

As  the  senate  by  their  misconduct^  had  occasioned  the  loss  ot 
liberty,  so  by  their  servility  to  Augustus  they  established 
tyranny.^  Upon  his  feigned  offer  to  resign  the  empire,  they 
seem  to  have  racked  their  invention  to  contrive  new  honours  for 
him.  To  the  names  of  imferator,  ca-sar,  and  prince,'  which 
they  had  formerly  conferred,  they  aidded  those  of  Augustus  ^^  and 
Father  of  his  Cotadry?^  This  title  had  been  first  given  to 
Cicero  by  the  senate,  aflter  his  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspi- 
racy,^^ by  the  advice  of  Cato,  or  of  Catulus,  as  Cicero  himself 
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My&^  ft  HM  next  decf«ed  lo  JoUnt  G«ar,'  tad  wme  of  hit 
coins  are  still  exUnt  with  that  iiucriptioD.  Cicero  propoeed 
that  it  should  be  j^ren  to  Augustus^  when  yet  very  youog.  It 
was  refused  by  Tiberius,  as  abo  the  title  of  iMPaaAToa,  aod  no- 
MiN U8^  bat  most  of  the  succeeding  emperois  accepted  it' 

The  title  of  patbe  fatiob  denoiea  chiefly  the  paternal  affec- 
tion which  it  became  the  emperors  to  entertain  towards  their 
subjects;  and  aiso  that  power  which,  by  the  Roman  law,  a 
father  had  over  his  children/ 

Cm9ar  was  properly  a  family  title.  According  to  Dio.  it  also 
denoted  power.'  In  later  times,  it  signified  the  penon  deitined 
to  succeed  to  the  empire,  or  swumed  into  a  share  of  the  gorem- 
ment  during  the  life  of  the  emperor,  who  himself  was  alwsys 
called  AuevsTus,  which  was  a  title  of  splendour  and  dignity,  not 
of  power.' 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  first  desired  the  name  of  bohdlus, 
that  he  might  be  considered  as  a  second  founder  of  the  city ; 
but  perceiving  that  thus  he  should  be  suspected  of  aiming  at 
sovereignty,  he  dropped  all  thoughts  of  it»  and  accepted  the  title 
of  AueusTus,  the  proposer  of  which  in  the  senate  wss  Mnnatins 
PlaacuB.  Servius  says^  that  Virgil,  in  allusion  to  this  desire  of 
Augustus,  describes  him  under  the  name  of  quikdivs.^ 

llie  chief  title  which  denoted  command  was  impbratob.  Bv 
this  the  successors  of  Augustus  were  peculisrly  distinguished. 
It  was  equivalent  to  rbz.  In  modem  tunes  it  is  reckoned  supe* 
rior.'  llie  title  of  imperator,  however,  continued  to  be  con- 
ferred on  victorious  generals  as  formerly;  but  chiefly  on  the 
emperors  themselves,  as  all  generals  were  supposed  to  act  under 
their  auspices.'  Under  the  republic  the  appellation  of  impera- 
tor was  put  after  the  name ;  m  cicsao  imfbiiator  ;  ^^  but  the  title 
of  the  emperors  usually  before,  as  a  prmnomen,^^  Thus,  the  fol- 
lowing words  are  inscribed  on  an  ancient  stone,  found  at  An* 
cyra,  now  Angouri,"  in  Asia  Minor: — ^imp.  ckbar  nivi  r.  Ave* 
PONT.  MAX.  cos.  xiy.  IMP.  XX.  TBDuicic.  POTBT.  xxxviii. — The  em- 
peror CsBssr,  the  adopted  son  of  (Julius  Csesar,  called)  Divas 
(after  his  deification) ;  Augustus  the  high-priest,  (an  office  which 
he  assumed  after  the  deiSh  of  Lepidns,  A.  U.  741),  fourteen 
times  consul,  twenty  times  (saluted)  imperator,  (on  account  of 
his  victories.  Dio  says  he  obtained  this  honour  in  all  31  timest 
Thus  Tacitus,  Namien  iMPBUAToais  semel  atque  vicie*  paTttan\  in 
the  38th  year  of  his  tribunician  power,  (mm  the  time  when  he 
was  first  invested  with  it  by  the  senate,  A.  U.  7S4) "  So  that 
this  inscription  was  made  above  &f%  years  before  his  death. 
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The  night  after  desar  was  called  AuausTVSy  the  Tiber  hap- 
pened to  orerflovr  its  banks,  so  as  to  render  all  the  level  parts  of 
Rome  naiigable,  to  which  Horace  is  supposed  to  allude.'  Thia 
event  was  thought  to  prognosticate  his  future  greatness.  Among 
the  various  expressions  of  flattery  then  used  to  the  emperor,  that 
if  Pacuvius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  was  remarkable ;  who 
in  the  senate  devoted  himself  to  Ciesar,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Gauls,'  and  exhorted  the  rest  of  the  senators  to 
do  the  same.  Being  checked  by  Augustus,  he  rushed  forth  to 
the  people,  and  compelled  many  to  follow  his  example.  Whence 
it  became  a  custom  for  the  senators,  when  they  congratulated 
any  emperor  on  his  accession  to  the  empire,  to  say,  (hat  they 
were  devoted  to  his  service.^ 

Macrobius  informs  us,  that  it  was  by  means  of  this  tribune  * 
that  an  order  of  the  people  ^  was  made,  appoint! ug  the  month 
SexiiUi  to  be  called  august.^ 

The  titles  given  to  Justinian  in  the  Corpus  Juris  are,  in  the 
Institutes,  sacratissihus  prwcbpb,  and  impbratoria  majestas  ;  in 
the  Pandects,  noMiinjs  nostbr  sACRAvissnivs  princeps  ;  and  the 
same  in  the  Codex,  with  this  addition,  fbrpbtuds  auoustcs. 

The  powers  conferred  on  Augustus  as  emperor  were,  to  levy 
armies,  to  raise  money,  to  undertake  wars,  to  make  peace,  to 
command  all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  to  have  tlie  power  of 
lite  and  death  within  as  well  as  without  the  city;  and  to  do 
every  thing  else  which  the  consuls  and  others  invested  with 
supreme  command  had  a  right  to  do.' 

In  the  year  of  the  city  731,  the  senate  decreed  that  Augustus 
should  be  always  proconsul,  even  within  the  city ;  and  in  the 
provinces  should  enjoy  greater  authority  than  the  ordinary  pro- 
consuls. Accordingly,  he  imposed  taxes  on  the  provinces,  re- 
warded and  punished  them  as  they  had  favoured  or  opposed  his 
cause,  and  prescribed  such  regulations  to  them  as  he  himself 
thought  proper.^ 

In  the  year  735,  it  was  decreed,  that  he  should  always  enjoy 
consular  power,  with  twelve  lictors,  and  sit  on  a  curule  chair 
between  tne  consuls.  The  senators  at  the  same  time  requested 
that  he  would  undertake  the  rectifying  of  all  abuses,  and  enact 
what  laws  he  thought  proper ;  offering  to  swear  that  they  would 
obeerve  them,  whatever  they  should  be.  This  Augustus  dedined, 
well  knowii^,  says  Dio,  that  they  would  perform  what  they  cor- 
dially decreed  without  an  oath ;  but  not  the  contrary,  although 
they  Dound  themselves  by  a  thousand  oaths.' 

The  multiplying  of  oaths  always  renders  them  less  sacred, 
and  nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  morals,  than  the  too  frequent 
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exBctioo  of  oatbi  by  public  authority,  without  a  nocetsary  cauM« 
Ufy  informs  us^  that  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  ^  had  mow  influ- 
ence with  the  ancient  Romans  than  the  fear  of  laws  and  punish* 
meots.'  lliey  did  not,  he  says,  as  in  aftertime^,  when  a  neglect 
of  leiigion  prevailed,  by  interpretations  adapt  an  oath  ana  the 
laws  to  themselres^  but  conformed  every  one  his  own  conduct  to 
them.' 

Although  few  of  the  emperors  accepted  the  title  of  censor,^ 
jet  all  of  them  in  part  exercised  the  rights  of  that  office,  as  also 
those  of  pontifex  maximus  and  tribune  of  the  commons. 

The  empennrs  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws,'  so 
thst  they  might  do  what  they  pleased.  Some,  however,  under- 
stand this  only  of  certain  laws:  for  Augustus  afterwards  re- 
2 nested  of  the  senate,  that  be  might  be  freed  from  the  Vooonian 
iWy  but  a  person  was  said  to  be  legibus  sohdiu  who  was  freed 
only  from  one  law.' 

On  the  first  of  January,  every  year,  the  senate  and  people 
renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance^  or,  as  it  was  expressed,  con- 
firmed the  acts  of  the  emperors  by  an  oath ;  which  custom  was 
first  introduced  by  the  triumviri,  after  the  death  of  Cassar,  re- 
peated to  Augustus,  and  always  continued  under  the  succeeding 
emperors.  Iliey  not  only  swore  that  they  approved  of  what 
the  emperors  had  done,  but  that  they  would  in  like  manner 
confirm  whatever  they  should  do.  In  this  oath  the  acts  of  the 
preceding  emperors,  who  were  approved  of,  were  included :  and 
the  acts  of  such  as  were  not  approved  of  were  omitted,  as  of 
Tiberlu8»  of  Caligula,  &&  Claudius  would  not  allow  any  one 
to  swear  to  his  acts^^  but  not  only  ordered  others  to  swear  lo  the 
acts  of  Augustus,  but  swore  to  them  also  himself.' 

It  was  usual  to  swear  by  the  genius,  the  fortune,  or  safety  of 
the  emperor,  which  was  first  decreed  in  honour  of  Julius  Csesar, 
and  commonly  observed,  so  likewise  by  that  of  Aogrustus,  even 
after  his  death.  To  violate  this  oath  was  esteemed  a  heinous 
crime,  and  more  severely  punished  than  real  perjury.^°  It  was 
reckoned  a  species  of  treason,^^  and  punished  by  the  bastinado, 
sometimes  by  cutting  out  the  tongue.^  So  that  Minutius  Felix 
justly  says,  "  it  is  less  haaardous  for  them  to  swear  falsely  by  the 
genius  of  Jove,  than  by  that  of  the  emperor.''^  Tiberius  prohibited 
any  one  from  swearing  by  him,  but  yet  men  swore,  not  only  by 
his  fortune,  but  also  by  that  of  Sejanos.  After  the  death  of  the 
litter,  it  was  decreed  that  no  oath  should  be  made  by  any  other 
but  the  emperor.     Caligula  ordained  that  to  all  oaths  these 
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words  should  be  added : — Nsgus  ms,  Nsgas  mros  libbro*  crabi* 
ORBi  HABBO,  QUAM  CAiuM  BT  80R0RB1  BJus,  and  that  the  womon 
should  swear  by  his  wife  Drusilla,^  as  he  himself  did,  in  his  most 
public  and  solemn  asseForations.    So  Claudius,  by  Livia.' 

In  imitation  of  the  temple  and  divine  honours  appointed  by 
the  triumviri  to  Julius  Caesar,  and  confirmed  by  Augustus,  altars 
were  privately  erected  to  Auj^ustus  himself,  at  Rome,'  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  provinces;  but  he  permitted  no  temple  to  be 
publicly  oonsecrated  to  him,  unlets  in  conjunction  with  the  city, 
Home :  augusto  et  ubbi  boha  ;  and  that  only  in  the  nrovinces ; 
for  in  the  city  they  were  strictly  prohibited.  After  his  death, 
they  were  very  frequent.^ 

U  was  likewise  decreed,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  that  when  the 
priests  offered  up  vows  for  the  safety  of  the  people  and  senate, 
they  should  do  the  same  for  him,  so  for  the  succeeding  emper- 
ors, particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  on  ^he  3d  of 
January;  also,  that,  in  all  public  and  private  entertainments, 
libations  should  be  made  to  him  wiUi  wisnes  for  his  safety,  as  to 
the  Lares  and  other  gods.' 

On  public  occasions,  the  emperors  wore  a  crown  and  atrium* 
phal  robe.  They  also  used  a  particular  badge,  of  having  fire 
carried  before  them.  Marcus  Antoninus  calls  it  a  lamp^  proba- 
bly borrowed  from  the  Persians.'  Something  similar  seems  to 
have  been  used  by  the  magistrates  of  the  municipal  towns ; '  a 
pan  of  burning  ooali^  or  a  portable  hearth,^  in  which  incense 
was  burned ;  a  perfumed  stove.^ 

Dioclesian  introduced  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  the  emperors.'" 
Aurelius  Victor  says  that  Uie  same  thing  was  done  to  Caligula 
and  Domitian.'^ 

Augustus,  at  first,  used  the  powers  conferred  on  him  with 
ffreat  moderation ;  as  indeed  all  the  first  eroperovB  did  in  the 
beginning  of  their  government **  In  his  lodging  and  equipage 
he  differed  little  finom  an  ordinary  citizen  of  distinguished  raiuc, 
except  being  attended  by  his  pratorian  guards.  But  after  he 
had  gained  the  soldiers  by  donatives,  the  people  by  a  distribu- 
tion of  grain,  and  the  whole  body  of  citiiens  by  the  sweetness  of 
repose,  he  gradually  increased  his  authority,^  and  engrossed  all 
the  powers  of  the  state.  ^^  Such  of  the  nobility  as  were  most 
compliant^  were  raised  to  wealth  and  preferment!.  Having* 
the  command  of  the  army  and  treasury,  he  could  do  every  thing. 
For  although  he  pretended  to  separate  his  own  revenues  from 
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thofe  of  the  rtaie,  yet  both  were  difpoeed  of  equally  at  hii 
pleasure.' 

The  long  reign  and  artful  conduct  of  Augustus  so  habituated 
the  Romans  to  sabjeetiony  that  they  never  afterwards  so  much 
as  made  one  general  effort  to  regaui  their  liberty,  nor  even  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  tyranny;  in  consequence  of  which,  their 
character  became  more  and  more  degenerate.  After  being  de- 
priTed  of  the  right  of  voting,  they  lost  all  concern  about  public 
affairs ;  and  were  only  anxious,  says  Juvenal,  about  two  things, 
bread  and  games.'  Hence,  from  this  period  their  history  is  less 
interestiog,  and,  as  Dio  observes,  less  authentic ;  because,  when 
every  thing  was  done  by  the  will  of  the  prince,  or  of  his  favour- 
ites and  fieedmen,  the  springs  of  action  were  less  known  than 
under  the  republic'  It  is  surprising  that^  though  the  Romans 
at  diflerent  times  were  governed  by  princes  of  Uie  most  excel- 
lent dispositions,  and  of  the  soundest  judgment,  who  had  seen 
the  woful  eflects  of  wicked  men  being  invested  with  unlimited 
power,  yet  none  of  them  seem  ever  to  have  thought  of  new- 
modelling  the  government,  and  of  providing  an  effectual  check 
against  the  future  commission  of  Similar  enormities.  Whether 
they  thought  it  impracticable,  or  wished  to  transmit  to  their 
•uooesson,  unimpaired,  the  same  powers  which  they  had  re- 
ceived ;  or  from  what  other  cause,  we  know  not  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  no  history  of  any  people  shows  more  clearly  the 
pernicious  effects  of  an  arbitrary  ana  elective  monarchy,  on  the 
character  and  happiness  of  both  prince  and  people,  tlian  that  of 
the  ancient  Romans.  Their  change  of  government  was,  indeed, 
the  natural  consequence  of  that  success  with  which  their  lust  of 
conquest  was  attended ;  for  the  force  employed  to  enslave  other 
nations,  being  turned  against  themselves,  served  at  first  to  ac- 
complish and  afterivards  to  perpetuate  their  own  servitude.  And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  nobility  of  Rome,  whose  rapacity  and 
fxnrmption  had  so  much  contributed  to  the  loss  of  liberty,  were 
the  principal  sufferers  by  this  change ;  for  on  them  those  savage 
monsters  who  succeeded  Augustus  chiefly  exercised  their  cruelty, 
llie  bulk  of  the  people,  and  particularly  the  provinces,  were  not 
more  oppressed  than  they  had  been  under  the  republic.^ 

PUBLIC  SERVANTS  OF  THE  MAGISTRATES. 

Tkb  public  servants  '  of  the  magistrates  were  called  by  the  com- 
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moil  name  of  appari tores,'  because  they  were  at  hand  to  execute 
their  commands,'  and  their  service  or  attendance  apparitio.' 
These  were, 

I.  ScRiBA,  notaries  or  clerks  who  wrote  out  the  public  ac- 
counts, the  laws^  and  all  the  proceeding*  of  the  magistratea. 
Those  who  exercised  that  office  were  said  tcripttonfacere^  from 
scriptui,  -49,  They  were  denominated  from  the  magistrates 
whom  they  attended ;  thus,  scriba  qum9torit\  adUitUy  prdstarif, 
&c.,  and  were  divided  into  different  decuridB.^  It  was  deter- 
mined by  lot  what  magistrate  each  of  them  shoidd  attend.  This 
office  was  more  honourable  among  the  Greeks  than  the  fio- 
mans.'  The  scribm  at  Rome,  however,  were  generally  composed 
of  free-born  citizens ;  and  they  became  so  respectable  that  their 
order  is  called  by  Cicero  honestus,^ 

There  were  also  actuarii  or  noiarii,  who  took  down  in  short- 
hand what  was  said  or  done."  These  were  different  from  the 
scriba,  and  were  commonly  slaves  or  freedmen.  The  xtUhb 
were  also  called  librariu  But  Ubrarii  ia  usually  put  for  those 
who  transcribe  books,  for  which  purpose,  the  wealthy  Romans* 
who  had  a  taste  for  Uteraturcr,  sometimes  keot  several  slaves.'^ 

The  method  of  writing  short-hand  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Maecenas ;  ac^irding  to  Isidore^  by  Tiro,  the  favour- 
ite slave  and  freedman  of  Cicero." 

XL  Pk&conbs,  heralds  or  public  criers,  who  were  employed 
for  various  purposes : — 

1.  In  all  public  aasembliea  they  ordered  silence,"  by  saying, 
tii.BTB  vel  TACBTB ;  and  in  sacred  rites  by  a  solemn  form,  fatbtr 
LiNoniB,  ORB  FAVBTB  OMNBs.  Houce,  sAOftim  tUenthonj  for  aUvt^ 
simum  or  maxitHunu     OrefwaU,  they  are  silent.^ 

2.  in  the  Comitia  they  called  Uie  tribes  and  centuries  to  give 
their  votes ;  they  pronounced  the  vote  of  each  century ;  they 
called  out  the  names  of  those  who  were  elected.'*  When  laws 
were  to  be  passed,  they  recited  them  to  the  people.^  In  trials, 
they  summoned  the  judkeSf  the  persons  accused,  their  accusers, 
and  sometimes  the  witnesses. 

Sometimes  heralds  were  employed  to  aummon  the  people  to 
an  assembly,  and  the  senate  to  the  senate-house ;  also  the  sol- 
diers, when  encamped,  to  hear  their  general  make  a  speech.^ 

3.  In  sales  by  auction,  they  advertised  them ;  ^^  they  stood  by 
the  spear,  and  called  out  what  was  offered. 
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it:ii.  di.  800.  baia  niblkii,   pwioH-  18  tUMUun  indictitairt  16  mo  p.  <L  liv.  L  S8 

8  Cic.  Pan.  siH.  54.  la^M      nwglrtnlMiB  ▼*!    faapwabwtt    «.  58.  iiLBfi.  Iv.38. 

4  Mta.  eeararitt«Mt»r,       Ch.  ■ugB,  pnaeo,  Iha  po-  17  •aetiooan     eoacl*> 

1.etn.Ti.9.  ycrr.au78.  nlo  udi«aUMiSPlMt  nabaat   v«l    prmlioa. 

drnirif  9  nolb       neipiateM>  Pen,  pml.  11.  haac.  Plant.  Man.  Cie. 

man  aerf.  Saat.  Jul.  56.  18  Her.  Od.  iL  18.  99.  Varr.  Ul.16.Off.  ii .  \X 

Oc  Varr.  10  Dio.  W,  1.  Feat.  Ck.  iii.  1.  Virg.  Mm.  t.  71.  Har.A.P.419.  aae  p.  47. 
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4h  In  the  pablic  ganies,  they  iuvited  ttie  people  to  Attend 
them;  they  ordered  sJeYes  ancl  other  improper  perM>us  to  be 
vemoTod  from  them ; '  they  proclaimed'  the  Wcton  and  crowned 
ifaem ;'  they  invited  the  people  to  see  the  secular  games,  which 
were  oelebraled  only  once  every  1 10  yean^  by  a  solemn  form, 

COItyiDIITB  AD   LUDOS    SPKCTAHDOS,    QUOS   HIC   SFBCTATIT  gUlSQUAH, 
HBC  SPBCTATOKDS  BST.* 

5.  In  solemn  funerals,  at  which  games  sometimes  used  to  be 
exhibited/  they  invited  people  to  attend  by  a  certain  form ;  ax- 
lagviAS  CHBXHaTi,  gnians  bst  commodum,  irb  jam  tbmpus  bst, 
0LU7S  ■PFBBTUB.*  Ueoce  these  fonerals  were  called  vuHsaA  iw- 
mcTiVA.  The  prmcmiet  also  nsed  to  give  public  notice  wheu 
such  a  penoo  oied ;  thus,  ollus  quuiis  lbto  datus  rst.' 

&  In  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  they  sometiniee 
signified  the  orders  of  the  magistrate  to  the  lictor ;  Licvoa,  viao 
forti  ADDS  vnoAS  vr  in  xdm  liob  pn'imim  agb.' 

7.  When  things  were  lost  or  stolen,  they  searched  for  them.' 

The  office  of  a  public  crier,  although  not  honoumble,  uas 
profitable.'*    They  were  generally  freebom,  and  divided  into 

Similar  to  the  prmcones  were  those  who  collected  the  money 
bidden  for  jeoods  at  an  auction  from  the  purchaser,  called  coac- 
TORBs.^'  l%ey  were  servants  ^  of  the  money-brokers,  who  at- 
tended at  the  auctions :  hence^  ooactianes  argentariaa  factUare^ 
to  exercise  the  trade  of  such  a  coliectw.^'  They  seem  also  to 
have  been  employed  by  bankers  to  procure  payment  from  debt- 
ors of  every  kind.  But  the  ooHectors  of  the  publie  revenues 
Here  likewise  called  coactorbs.'* 

IIL  LiCTOBBs  The  lictors  were  instituted  by  Romulus,  who 
borrowed  them  from  Uie  Etruscans.  They  are  oommonlv  sup- 
posed to  have  their  name  ^  from  their  binding  the  hands  and 
legs  of  criminals  before  they  were  scourged.^'  They  carried  on 
their  shoulder  rods^"  bound  with  a  thong  in  the  form  of  a  bun- 
dle," and  an  axe  jutting  out  in  the  niidiUe  of  them.  They  went 
before  all  the  greater  magistrates,  except  tlie  censors,  one  by 
one  in  a  line.  He  who  went  foremost  was  called  primus  lictor  ; 
he  who  went  last,  or  next  to  the  magistrate,  was  called  proximus 
LICTOR,  or  po$treimu^  i.  e.  the  chief  lictor,  wnmuu  lictor,  who 
used  to  reoeire  and  execute  the  commands  of  the  magistrate. 

1  Cib  B«tp.  Hw.  II.     CkiMM,  Mw  U  Uw  78.  PMran.  Aril.  e.  B7.  l«a«U.sU.3. 

LU.ii.S7.  tia«;    be  h   kmght  wbcn  an  aUus'WB    >•  IT  Tbmfdmm:PluL 

*  vnMetktaU  mi   ftr    bvial,  T«r.  •anpond  to  be  nuMie  to  Ac.  il.  S.  ▼.  74  Ui.  S.  v. 

*  C'w.  Fm.  t.  It.  PkMiM.  T.  8.n.  tlM  eMtmn   tbolUhwl  ».  rimiaffi  iMON  vir- 


*  C«a«  cad  U  >|«eU-    1  PmL  Qalr.  SmI.  JaL     bf  Um  iVhOkn  Uw.         faren,  R^  1. 1. 96.  ral 
t«r«  or  (aaw.  whkb  bo     M.  10  Jav.  vii.  ft.  Ice.  ««  brtoU,  Plin. sri.  18. 


•w  hu  atra,  aor  wiU  8  lAOmr,  mAf  tho rada  11  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  9L      t.  Ml.aM  tbrif^  ^ 

w»  aula,  Swit.  GUnd.  to  tUs  autn  of  valoar,      Cir.  Cla.  84.                     18  bac Hot  Inro  i.olli|«< 

3l<iror«dlaB.tiL&  and  on  hiai  lint  «*•  11  laiaiairi.                         lot  in  latidan  haei*. 

»  ("■cLagg.ii.M  oatn     Um    law.    Lit.  18  Suet.  Vea&  1.              19  Ut.  siiv.   44.00. 


•  Wboavar  h—  a  mind     ss«L  18, 16.  U  Cic.  Bab.  roat.  11.        Frat.  i.  1. 7.  Div.  i. «). 

M  Mtand  tht  fiBMval  et    9  Plant.  More  iti.  4.  r.    15  a  li(«ndo«  Ut.  i.  H.        Sail.  Jng.  IS. 
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The  office  of  the  licton  was, 

1.  To  remove  the  crowd,^  hy  uyiDg,  cboiti^  consvl  vbrit  : 

OATB  VIAM  Tel  LOCUM  COlfSVLX  ;    81   YOBlf   VIDETUR,  DItCBOITK,    gui- 

BITB8,  or  some  such  words,'  whence  the  lictor  is  called  tumsioior 
tuiitus.  This  sometimes  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  noise  and 
bustle.'  When  the  maffistrate  retume^ome,  a  lictor  knocked 
at  the  door  with  his  rod^*  which  he  also  did  when  the  magistarato 
went  to  any  other  house.' 

%,  To  see  that  proper  respect  was  paid  to  the  magistrates.^ 
What  this  respect  was,  Seneca  informs  us,  namely,  dismounting 
from  horsebadc,  uncovering  the  head,  going  out  of  the  way^  and 
nlso  rising  up  to  them.' 

3.  To  inflict  punishment  on  those  who  were  condemned^ 
which  they  were  ordered  to  do  in  various  forms :  i,  lictor,  col- 

LIGA.  NANUS  ;  I,  CAPUT  0B14UBB  HUJUS  ;  ARBORI  DTFELICI  SUSPBNOE  ; 
VRRBBRATO  VEL  INTRA  POMOSRIUM  Vel  eXiVO  POMOaUUM  ;  I,  LICTOB, 
DBLIOA  AD  PALUM  ;    ACCEDB,  LICTOR,  VIRGAS  BT  SBCUBBS  BZPBDI  ;    IN 

BUM  LBOB  AOB,  i.  0.  secwi  peTcutc^  vel  feru^ 

The  lictors  were  usually  taken  from  the  lowest  of  ih%  common 
people,  and  often  were  the  freedmen  of  him  on  whom  they  at- 
tended. They  were  different  from  the  public  slaves^  who  waited 
on  the  magutrates." 

IV.  AccRNsi.  These  seem  to  have  had  their  name  from 
summoning^"  the  people  to  an  assembly,  and  those  who  had 
lawsuits  to  court.^^  One  of  them  attended  on  the  consul  who 
had  not  the  iasoes.^  Before  the  invention  of  clocks,  one  of 
them  called  out  to  the  pra&tor  in  court  when  it  was  the  third 
hour,  or  nine  o'clock,  before  noon  ;  when  it  was  mid-day,  and 
the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  afternoon."  They  were  com- 
monly the  freedmen  of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they  attended ; 
at  least  in  ancient  timen^*  The  accensi  were  also  an  order  of 
soldiers,  called  guptmumerarii^  because  not  included  in  the 
legion.^* 

V.  ViATORBs.  These  were  properly  the  officers  who  attended 
on  the  tribunes  and  aediles.*'  Anciently  they  used  to  summon 
the  senators  from  the  country  where  they  usually  resided ; 
whence  they  had  their  name.^' 

VL  GARNirBz.  The  public  executioner  or  hangman,  who 
executed  ^  slaves^  and  persons  of  the  lowest  rank ;  for  slaves 

1  ml  larbui  ramaOTC*  5  Plin.  Ttt.  80.«.  81.  blndl  hla  to  yw  ■«ak*.  10. ». 

iwnt,  Ur.  UL  U.  48.  8  anlaudvertera  nt  d»  lictor^  draw  n««r,  nt  13  Varr.  L.   L.    r.  B. 

viiL  ML  Hot.  Od.  it.  bitM  hesMiUradiUrc-  raady   Um    hmU    and  FUbriUaa 

Mw  10.  tar,  Smt.  Jul.  88.  axes.    Traat  klm  ae-  14  Cte.  Frat.  i.  1. 4. 

I  aalcwitani*  lletoram  7  Smi.  bp.M.S«6t.Jul.  oniUDg  to  law^Lir.  \A  Vrg.ii.19.  AacOc. 

•ft  WMMiiuwIaa  clamor,  78.  i.  8B.  viL  7.  SS.  zztI.      Vcrr.  i.  2B.  LIt.  vUi.a. 

Pliii.  Paa.  61.  Lir.  iL  8  Go,  Uetor,  biotf  hit  18.                                    10. 

M..            _  anm ;  wvar  hia  kaad;  8  Uv.  U.  SS.  Oio.  Vcrr.  10  Ur.  Q.  56.  ns.  88. 

8  Ut.  alr.89.paadm.  hang  kim    upon    tlic  {.».  17  quod  uapa  In  via  ••■ 

4  rara«,  all  aaa  mt,  gaUowa;  acowca  Ub  10  abawiieBdo.,  aeai.  Cic  Sa»i  18^  Co> 

Yirga   p^rcMalt,  Ut.  wilhoaC  (or  wf thia)  Uw  11  iajoa.  luawlLPmr.  1. 

vUSk  Poiaicriaai.  Qo,  Uctor,  18  Suat  J«L  SO.    Liv.  18  rapplkto  aflki 
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•nil  freedmen  w«re  punished  in  a  manner  diflerent  from  free- 
bom  citizens.'  The  camifix  was  of  servile  condition,  and  held 
in  sach  contempt  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  reside  within  the 
city,  but  lived  without  the  Porta  Metia,  or  Esquiiina^  near  the 
place  destined  for  the  panishment  of  slaves,'  called  Sestertium^ 
where  were  erected  crosses  and  gpbbets/  and  where  also  the 
bodies  of  slaves  were  bumty  or  thrown  out  unburied  ^ 

Some  think  that  the  cctmifex  was  anciently  keeper  of  the 
prison  under  the  trmmviri  capiiales,  who  had  only  the  sup(»r- 
intendence  or  care  of  it :  hence  tradere  vel  irahere  adcamificem, 
to  imprison.' 

LAWS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


Thx  laws  of  any  country  are  rules  established  by  public  authority 
and  enforced  by  sanctions,  to  direct  the  conduct  and  secure  the 
rigfats  of  its  inhabitants.^ 

The  laws  of  Rome  were  ordained  by  the  people,  upon  the 
application  of  a  magistrate.' 

The  great  foundation  of  Roman  law  or  jurisprudence '  was 
that  OMlection  of  laws  called  the  law:  or  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables^  compiled  by  the  decemviri,  and  ratified  by  the  people ;'' 
a  work,  in  toe  opinion  of  Cicero,  superior  to  all  the  libraries  of 
philosophers. '^  Nothing  now  remains  of  these  laws,  but  scattered 
ftagmenta. 

'The  unsettled  state  of  the  Roman  government,  the  extension 
of  the  empire,  the  increase  of  riches,  and  consequently  of  the 
number  of  crimes^  with  various  other  circumstancesy  gave  oo 
casion  to  a  great  many  new  laws.^ 

At  first  Uiose  ordinances  only  obtained  the  name  of  lairs, 
which  were  made  by  the  Comitia  Genturiata,*^  but  afterwards 
those  also  which  were  made  by  the  Comitia  Tributa,'^  when  they 
were  made  binding  on  the  whole  Roman  people ;  first  by  the 
Horatian  law,"  and  afterwards  more  precisely  by  the  Publilian 
and  Hortensian  laws.^ 

The  different  laws  are  distinguished  by  the  name^'  of  the 
persons  who  proposed  them,  and  by  the  subject  to  which  they 
refer. 

Any  order  of  the  people  was  called  lbx,  whether  it  respected 


I  Tw.AaB.KLW. 
SCh.  Bdb.  5.   PUal. 

PMad.I.8.v.  W 
)  jaxU   loesai    MrviG- 

n««  paaab  trpimtmm, 

Tac  Ana.  xt.  60.  & 

3i.  Plat.  OaibL 
•  crosM    ct     pitibdbi, 

TMb  Ann.  %\r»  SS« 
9  PlwtC«s.  B.8^T.2. 

Hor.  Kf,  r.  M. 
6  PlaaU  Rod.  ill.  9.  t. 
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7  In  Jwti  isjutbiae 
ragalt,  S«a.  Bca.  IV. 
U.  Isgm  qiiid  aifaid 
■ant  qoaa  minis  miftU 
prMsrpU  1  Ep.  94. 

8  rogaat*  nagistraki. 
Me  p.  73, 7S. 

»  RoRMi  Juris,  LIt. 
xxsir.  0. 

10  Mc  p.  180. 

11  omniba*      ouaiuai 


philosApkontm  biUi- 
•tkacia  anlcpoiMnduB, 
OK.L44. 
U  corniBliwima  rvpnb* 
lica  pIuinuB  ItgM, 
Tm.  Ann.  ill.  S7. 

13  popollaeiu,  T«c  An, 
iiLSS. 

14  plcbiKlU. 

16  nt  quod  ti-ibaJtin  pl*- 
bnt  juMtBirt,  papalum 


er  wu  ordarad  bf  »lwt 
eomnona  collaetiTcIj 
abonld  bind  tha  wl 
peopk,  LIy.  Hi.  06. 
16  at  p 


t 


u  3 


lanaret^^that  wna'Ar- 


plabiaeita 
^niritaa  lanarant,-lbat 
la  ordan  of  tha  eom- 
■ona  dioaM  bind  all 
U>a  RoRaaa,  Uv.  vlii. 
12.  Kpit.  si.  Pfia.  sTi. 
10.  •.  15.  UalLxT.87. 
17  noB6aA«ntia. 
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the  public,^  the  right  of  private  personSy'  or  the  particular  io- 
tereit  of  an  individuaL    But  tbia  laat  was  properly  called 

PRlVUiBaiUM.' 

The  laws  proposed  by  a  consul  were  called  coNsuLAaas,  by  a 
tribune,  TaisuMiTU^  by  the  decemyiri,  DBcamriaALEs/ 


SIONIFIOATIONS  OF  JUS  AND  LEX,  AND  DIFFERENT 
SPECIES  OF  THE  ROMAN  LAW. 

Thb  words  Jus  and  Lex  are  used  in  yarioua  senses.  They  are 
both  expressed  by  the  Engrllsh  word  law. 

Ju9  properly  implies  what  is  just  and  right  in  itself,  or  what 
irom  any  cause  is  binding  upon  us.'  Lex  is  a  written  statute  or 
ordinance.'  Ju$  is  properly  what  the  law  ordains,  or  the  obli- 
gation which  it  imposes ;  ^  or,  according  to  the  Twelve  Tables, 

QUODCUVQUB  POPULUS  JU8SIT,  ID  JUS  K8T0,  QUOD  MAJOR   PABS   JUDl- 

CAHiT,  ID  JUS  BATUMguB  BSTO.'  13 ut  jus  and  lex  have  a  different 
meaning,  according  to  the  words  with  which  they  are  joined : 
thus,  Jtu  NATORJi  rel  KATvaALB,  is  what  nature  or  right  reason 
teaches  to  be  right ;  and  jus  obhtium,  what  all  nations  esteemed 
to  be  right :  boUi  commonly  reckoned  the  same.'  Jut  civium 
▼el  civiLB,  is  what  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  country  esteem 
to  be  right,  either  by  nature,  custom,  or  statute.^*  When  no 
word  is  added  to  restrict  it,  jus  citilb  is  put  for  the  civil  law  of 
the  Romans.  Cicero  sometiroes  opj^oses  jus  civile  to  jus  naturale, 
and  sometimes  to  what  we  call  criminal  law.^^  Jua  commdnb,  what 
is  held  to  be  right  among  men  in  general,  or  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  any  country.^  Jus  publicum  et  pbiyatum,  what  is  rig^t 
with  respect  to  the  people,"  or  the  public  at  large,  and  with  re- 
spect to  individuals ;  political  and  civil  law.^  But  jus  publicum 
is  also  put  for  the  right  which  the  dtioens  in  common  enjoyed.^^ 
Jus  SENAToaiuM,''  wfaat  related  to  the  rights  and  customs  of  the 
senate ;  what  was  the  power  of  those  who  might  make  a  motion 
in  the  senate;  ^^  what  the  privilege  of  those  who  delivered  their 
opinion ;  ^^  what  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  rights  ot 
the  rest  of  the  members,  &c^'    Jus  divinum  et  humarum,  what  is 

1  Jn  pabUeoB  ▼*!  ■••  prapMituJaMW«,Lir.  CIc.  Lcff.  L  Ifi.  H«r.  IS  C^   Cbe.  H    Dig. 

erua.  lii.  84.  val  a  dslectn,  II.  13.  Iiut. 

8  Jos  priratBa  t«1  el-  Cie.  Lsgc.  L  8.  a  josto  6  Ut.  tiI.  17.  k-  88.  18  q«aat    Ju    popaH- 

~""  at  Jura  lagai'          "  ■"' 


Vila.  at  Jura  wgando,  i.  a.  Cie. 

8  QaU.  s.  90.  Am.  Cio.  aligando,     from      the  9  Cie.  Scxt.   4S.   Hw.  14  Ut.    tiL    84.    Gie. 

ail.  ekuiea  of  what  it  Just  mp.  14.  F«m.  It.  14.  PlSa.  Ifcp. 

4  CIs.  SaxL  84b  Roll,  and  right,  ik  ft.  lax,  10  Cie.  Top.  S.  GIT.  Ill  i.  88. 


U.  8.  LiT.  lii.  Aft~^.        jasloran    injattwam.      16, 17.  Or.  i.  4a  banoa    Iftjaa   caouaoiB,  Tcr, 
8  etc.  Oft.  ilU  81.  4«a    ditdnctio,    Ibid,      censtttnara    Jaa,    quo      Khur,  IL  8. 68. 

8  las,  qaa  >erlpto  md>      Uraco  awmioa  appel-      onnea   utantBr,  Dom.    16  pan  Jarw  poliliei. 


cit,  qabd  rait,  ant  J  a-  lata  m**^,  a  taaa  cuW  eai  mfajaeti  siut,  Cac.  17  qaa   potestaa   rafb- 

baadw,    aut    ratiado,  que  Iribuendo.  L  6.  ae  Ju»  RoBaaaoi,  A  a*  raotlbos,  tae  p.  10. 

Cie.  L«ng.  i.  0.  a  la*  7  aat  anim  Jai  qaod  las  gliam,  &e.  18  quid        eaaaaatilKta 

gvado.  qnod  Icjrt  Mlat,  eoastitait,  tlut  U  law,  li  jvs   puMieam,    Ctc.  Jua. 

ut  lauatawat,  Varr.  U  or,    that    ii    Undiaj      9nU  48.  Varr-  L  48.  19  Plla.  Ep.  viii  14. 

L.  T.  7.  legaia  lagaa  whkh  tka  bwordaiaa,     Caein.  8.  Cttcii.  ft. 
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right  wiUi  respect  to  thingi  diTine  and  human.'    Jus  phato- 
BiuMf  what  the  edicts  of  the  praBtor  ordained  to  be  right*     Jum 

HOHOBAIUUII.'     Jus  nATIAIfVM,    ALIANVM,  &&,    tho  bookS  Of  kw 

composed  by  Flaviiis,  ^ius,  &c  UsBAicuMy  i.  e.  citilb  priwUum, 
ex  quo  ju»  dicit  prdBior  urbanus^  Jvm  p&bdutobium,  the  law 
obaenred  with  respect  to  the  goods  ^  of  those  who  were  suretiM* 
for  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  or  undertakers  of  the 
public  wDrksy'  which  were  pledged  to  the  public,"  and  sold,  if 
the  farmer  or  undertaker  did  not  perform  his  bargain.'  Hence 
PEjmiATOB^  a  perM>n  who  laid  out  his  money  in  purchasing 
these  gootts,  and  who,  of  course,  was  well  acquainted  with  what 
was  right  or  wrong  in  such  matters.^'  Jut  pbciaiiB,  the  law  of 
vms  or  heraldry,  or  the  form  of  proclaiming  war.''  Jus  lbgiti- 
MUH,  the  common  or  ordinary  law,  the  same  with  jus  civile^  but 
jus  Uffitmum  exigerey  to  demand  one's  legal  right,  or  what  is 
legally  due."  Jus  conscbtudihis,  what  long  use  hath  established, 
opposed  to  LBOB  Jus  or  jus  scripium^  statute  or  written  law.'* 
Jvs  povTiFiciuM  Tel  SAcauM,  what  is  right  with  regard  to  religion 
snd  sacred  things,  much  the  same  with  what  was  afterwards 
called  ecdesiastical  law.'^  So  jus  reHgionis,  augurttm,  cmremch 
niarum,  CBUspidorum^  &c.  Jus  bblucvm  toI  bblli,  what  may  be 
justly  done  to  a  state  at  war  with  us^  and  to  the  conquered.'* 
JvBis  disciplina,  the  knowledge  of  law."  Snimosi  juris,  i.  e. 
Jftrisprudentim,  students  in  law.  Consuiti,  periH^  kc,  lawyers." 
JjJKz  et  Ugibus,  by  common  and  statute  law.  So  Horace,  vir 
bonus  est  quis  f  Qut  eonsuUa  pairum,  qui  leges,  joraque  servat, 
&c.  Jura  dabat  legesque  virisJ^  But  juba  is  often  put  for 
laws  in  general ;  thus,  nova  jura  condere.  Juba  inventa  metu 
it/fusti  fateare  necesse  est,  civiea  jura  refpondere}^  Jus  and 
sQuiTAs  are  distinguished,  jtrs  ondjustitia;  jus  civile  and  leges. 
So  mquum  et  boman  is  opposed  to  callidum  versutumque  jus,  an 
srtfnl  interpretation  of  a  written  law.  Summumjus,  the  rigour 
of  the  law,  summa  injuria,^  Summo  jure  agere,  contendere, 
experiri,  &c,  to  try  the  utmost  stretch  of  law*  Jus  rel  juba 
Quiritium,  civium,  &c.^    Juba  sanguinis,  cognationis,  kc,  ne- 
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etfiUudOj  V.  juM  neoesiitudima,  relationthip.'  Jus  regni^  %  rigbt 
to  the  crown ;  honorumy  to  preferments ;  quUms  per  frmtdem  jug 
fuity  power  or  aathority;  jus  batarus  pubHca  datum  eH,  a 
licence ;  guibusfallere  acfurarijua  erat ;  inju8  et  ditionem  vei 
potestaiem  alicujui  venire^  cancedere  ;  habere  jua  m  ahquem  ;  sta 
juris  esse  ac  mancipii,  i.  e.  sui  arbitrii  et  nemini  parere,  to  be 
one's  own  master ;  in  controverso  jure  est,  it  is  a  point  of  law 
not  fixed  or  determined.'  .  Jus  dicere  vel  reddere,  to  adminisler 
justice.  Dare  jut  gratia,  to  sacrifice  justice  to  interest'  Jus 
is  also  put  for  the  place  where  justice  is  administered ;  thus,  in 
JUS  KAMUs,  L  e.  ad  pratoris  sellam  ;  injure,  i.  e.  apudprmtorem, 
in  court;  dejure  currere^  from  court* 

Lex  is  often  taken  in  the  same  general  sense  with  jus  :  thus, 
Lex  est  recta  ratio  imperandi  aique prokibendU,  a tntminedearum 
tracta;  juslorum  inpistorumque  distincHo;  (Btemum  guiddam, 
quod  universum  tmmdum  regit ;  consensio  omnium  gentium  lex 
natura putanda  eat;  non  scripta  sed nata  lex:  sahts  populi  su- 
prema  lex  esto  ;  fimdameHtum  libertatis,  fons  aquitatis,  &&' 

Legbs  is  put,  not  only  for  tlie  ordinances  of  tne  Roman  peo- 
ple, but  for  any  established  reffolations ;  thus,  of  the  free  towns, 
LBOBs  M uNiciPALBs,  of  the  allied  towns,  of  the  provinces.' 

When  LBX  is  put  absolutely,  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  is 
meant ;  as,  lbob  hareditas  ad  gentem  Minuciam  veniebat,  ea  ad 
has  redibatiMQ^  hareditas^  that  estate  by  law  fell  to  them. 

Lboxs  CBNSOEiJCy  forms  of  leases  or  regulations  made  by  the 
censors ;  lkx  mancipU  vel  memdpium,  the  form  and  condition  <tf 
conveying  property.^ 

liBflBs  vmditionis  vel  venalium  vendendorum,  agrum  vel  do- 
mum  p^ssidendi,  &c.,  rules  or  conditions.' 

Lbgbs  Jiistoria,  poematum^  versuum,  &c.,  rules  observed  in 
writing.^'  Thus  we  say,  the  laws  of  history,  of  poetry,  versify- 
ing, &C,  and,  in  a  similar  sense,  the  laws  of  motion,  magnetism, 
mechanics,  &a 

In  the  Corpus  Juris,  lex  is  put  for  the  Christian  religion ; 
thus  iiBX  Christiana,  cathoHca,  venerabHis,  sanctissima^  &c. 
But  we  in  a  similar  sense  use  the  word  law  for  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion ;  as  the  law  and  the  gospel :  or  for  the  books  of  Moses ; 
as,  the  law  and  the  prophks. 

Jus  BOMANUM,  or  Roman  law,  was  either  written  or  unwritten 
law.^^    The  several  species  which  constituted  the  jus  scriptum, 
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wer8^  lawi,  innoperly  so  called,  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  Uie 
edicts  or  decisions  of  oiaipstrates,  and  the  opinions  or  writings 
of  lawyen.  Unwritten  few  ^  comprehended  natural  equity  and 
custom.  Anciently  JM  scripittm  only  comprehended 'laws  pro- 
perly so  called.'  All  these  are  frequently  enumerated  or  alluded 
to  by  Cicero,  who  calk  them  fontbs  ^guiTATis.' 

LAWS  OF  THE  DEGEMVIBI^  Olt,  THE  XII  TABLES. 

Vabiovs  authors  hare  endearonred  to  collect  and  arrange  the 
'fragments  of  the  Twelre  Tables.     Of  these  the  most  eminent  is 
Godfrey.* 

Aocordinff  to  his  account, 

The  X.  table  is  supposed  to  hare  treated  of  lawsuits ;  the  ii.  of 
thefts  and  robberies ;  in.  of  loans,  and  the  right  of  creditors 
oTer  their  debtors ;  ly.  of  the  right  of  fethers  of  fiimilies ;  ▼.  of 
inheritances  and  guardianships ;  vi.  of  property  and  possession ; 
Tii.  of  trespasses  and  daroares ;  yul  of  estates  in  the  country ; 
IX.  of  the  common  rights  of  the  people ;  x.  of  funerals,  and  all 
ceremonies  relating  to  the  dead ;  xi.  of  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
and  of  religion ;  xn.  of  marriages,  and  the  right  of  husbands. 

Sereral  ancient  lawyers  are  said  to  have  commented  on  these 
laws,*  but  their  wofks  are  lost 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelre  Tables  hare  been  collected  from 
various  authon,  many  of  them  from  Cicero.  The  laws  are,  in 
general,  rery  briefly  expressed :  thus, 

8l  IN  JUS  VOCBT,  ATQUB  (1.  O.  itOtim)  SAT. 

8i  MSKBavM  nupsiT  (ruperit),  vi  cvm  bo  pacit  {paciicUitr), 

TAMAO  KSTO. 

Si  valsum  TUTiMonnnf  dicassit  (cUxerii)  saxo  dbjicitob. 

Pbitilboia  ifB  iBROOANTO ;  sc  magUtroku. 

Db  capitb  (dc  vita,  libertaUt  etjure)  civis  Romahi,  nisi  per 
VAXiinnc  cbhturiatum  (per  comitia  centuriata)  ne  perumto. 

Quod  postremum  popvlus  jvbsit,  id  jus  ratum  bsto. 

homikem  mortuvh  in  urbb  nb  sbpklito,  neye  vrito. 

Ad  divos  adbunto  caste  :  pietatem  adribbnto,  opes  anovbrto. 
Qui  secus  faxit,  devs  ipse  virdex  erit. 

Fbriis  jvrgia  amovbrto.     £x  patriis  ritbus  optima  colurto. 

Pkrjurii  pocra  diyira,  BXiTum ;  HUMARA,  dedecus. 

Inputs  re  avdbto  placarb  doris  iram  dborum. 

Nbquis   aorum  corsecrato,  aubi,  argbrti,  bboris  sacbaroi 

MODirS  ESTO. 

The  mo6t  important  particulars  in  the  fragments  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  come  naturally  to  be  mentioned  and  explained 
elsewhere  in  rarious  places. 
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After  the  publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  every  one  un- 
derstood what  was  his  right^  but  did  not  know  the  way  to  obtain 
it     For  this  they  depended  on  the  assistance  of  their  patrons. 

From  the  Twelve  Tables  were  composed  certain  rites  and 
forms,  which  were  necessary  to  be  observed  in  prosecuting  law- 
suits,^ called  ACTioiTRs  lbgis.  The  forms  used  in  making  bar- 
gains, in  transferring  property,  &c.,  were  called  actus  i.bgituci. 
— There  were  also  certain  days  on  which  a  lawsuit  could  be 
raised,'  or  justice  could  be  lawfully  administered,'  and  others  on 
which  that  could  not  be  done ;  *  and  some  on  which  it  could  be 
done  for  one  part  of  the  day,  and  not  for  another.'  The  know- 
ledge of  all  these  things  was  confined  to  the  patricians,  and 
chiefly  to  the  pontifices,  for  many  years ;  till  one  Gn.  Flavios, 
the  son  of  a  ireedmao,  the  scribe  or  clerk  of  Appius  Claudiiis 
Ccecus,  a  lawyer  who  had  arranged  in  writing  these  actiones  and 
days,  stole  or  copied  the  book  which  Appius  had  composed,  and 
published  if^  A.  U.  440.'  In  return  ror  which  fevour  he  was 
made  curule  aedlle  by  the  people,  and  afterwards  praetor.  FVom 
him  the  book  was  called  jus  civile  flavianuh.^ 

The  patricians,  vexed  at  this,  contrived  new  forms  of  process  ; 
and,  to  prevent  their  being  made  public,  expressed  them  in 
writing  by  certain  secret  marks,'  somewhat  like  what  are  now 
used  in  writing  short-hand,  or,  as  others  think,  by  putting  one 
letter  for  anoUier,  as  Augustus  did,'  or  one  letter  for  a  whole 
word,  {per  siglas,  as  it  is  called  by  later  writers^)  However, 
these  forms  also  were  published  by  Sextus  ^^ius  Catus^  who  for 
his  knowledge  in  the  civil  law,  is  called  by  Ennius  egreffie 
cordaius  homo^  a  remarkably  wise  man.''    His  book  was  named 

JVS  iBLlANUM. 

The  only  thing  now  left  to  the  patricians  was  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law ;  which  was  long  peculiar  to  that  order,  and  the 
means  of  raising  several  of  them  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state. 

The  origin  of  lawyers  at  Rome  was  derived  from  the  institu- 
tion of  patronage."  It  was  one  of  the  offices  of  a  patron  to  ex- 
plain the  law  to  his  clients,  and  manage  their  lawsuits. 

Titus  Coruncaitius,  who  was  the  first  plebeian  pontifex 
luaximus,  A.  U.  500,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  ffave  his 
advice  freely  to  ail  the  citizens  without  distinction,^  whom 
many  afterwards  imitated;  as  Manilius,  Oassus,  Mudus 
Scsevola,  C  Aquilius,  Gallus,  Trebatius,  Sulpicius,  &c. 

Those  who  professed  to  give  advice  to  all  promiscuously,  used 
to  walk  across  the  forum,^  and  were  applied  to  ^*  there,  or  at  their 
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own  hoosM.  Such  «5  were  oelebraled  for  their  knowledge  in 
1a w,  often  had  their  doors  beset  wHh  clients  before  day-break,' 
tor  their  gate  was  open  to  all,'  and  the  house  of  an  eminent 
lawyer  was,  as  it  were,  the  oracle  of  the  whole  dty.  Henoe 
Cicero  calls  their  power  RseiinM  judicialk.' 

The  lawyer  gare  his  answers  from  an  elevated  seat/  The 
client^  coming  op  to  him,  said,  light  comsulbrb  ?  *  The  lawyer 
answered,  coiv8ui.k.  Then  the  matter  was  proposed,  and  an 
answer  returned  Tory  shortly ;  thus,  quabo  an  hzistimbs  ?  yel, 

'O  JUS    BT  NBCNE  ? — SBCUNOUM   BA,    QVX   PROPONUNTUB,   BXISTIMO, 

nuACBT,  PUTO.  Lawyers  gave  their  opinions  either  by  word  of 
moiiih  or  in  writing ;  commonly  without  any  reason  annexed,' 
bat  not  always. 

Sometimes,  in  difficult  cases,  the  lawyers  used  to  meet  near 
the  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  forum,^  and,  after  deliberating  toge- 
ther (which  was  called  dibpctatio  vori),  they  pronounced  a 
'joint  opinion.    Hence,  what  was  determined  by  the  lawyers,  and 
adopted  by  custom,  was  called  rkcbpta  srntentia,  rbcbptum  jus, 

RBCBPTUS  HOS,  POST  MULTA8  VARIATIONBS  RRCEPTVM  ;    Snd  the  PuloS 

obserTed  in  legal  transactions  by  their  consent,  were  called  rb- 

GUIt.*  JURIS. 

When  the  laws  or  edicts  of  the  praetor  seemed  defective,  the 
lawyers  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  both  from  natural  eouity  ; 
and  their  opinions  in  process  of  time  obtained  the  authority  of 
laws.  Hence  lawyers  were  called  not  only  inUrpretes,  but  altio 
commoBBs  et  auctorbs  jubis,  and  their  opinions  jus  civilb, 
opposed  to  ieffet,^ 

Cicero  oooiplains  that  many  excellent  institutions  had  been 
perverted  by  the  refinements  of  lawyers." 

Under  the  republic,  any  one  that  pleased  might  profess  to 
give  advice  about  matters  of  law ;  but  at  first  this  was  only  done 
by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  such  as  were  distinguished 
by  their  superior  knowledge  and  wisdom.  By  the  Cincian  law, 
biwyeis  were  prohibited  fin>m  taking  fees  or  presents  from  those 
who  consulted  them,*"  which  rendered  the  profession  of  jurispru* 
dence  highly  respectable,  as  being  undertaken  by  men  of  rank 
and  learning,  not  from  the  love  of  gain,  but  from  a  desire  oi 
aasisting  their  feUow-4*4tizens,  and  through  their  favour  of  rising 
to  preferments.  Augustus  enforced  this  law  by  ordainuig  that 
those  who  transgressed  it  should  restore  fourfold." 

Under  the  emperors,  lawyers  were  permitted  to  take  fees  ^ 
from  their  clients,  but  not  above  a  certain  sum,^'  and  after  the 
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business  was  done.^  Thus  the  ancient  connection  between 
patrons  and  clients  fell  into  disuse,  and  e?ery  thing  was  done 
for  hire.  Persons  of  the  lowest  rank  sometimes  assumed  the 
profession  of  lawyers,'  pleadings  became  Tenal,'  adyocates  made 
a  shameful  trade  of  their  function  by  fomenting  lawsuits,^  and, 
instead  of  honour,  which  was  formerly  their  only  reward,  lived 
upon  the  spoils  of  their  fellow-dtiaens,  from  whom  tliey  receired 
large  and  annual  salaries.  Various  edicts  *  were  published  by 
tlie  emperors  to  check  this  corruption,  also  decrees  of  the  se- 
nate,' but  these  were  artfully  eluded. 

Lawyers  were  consulted,  not  only  by  priTate  persons,  but  also  ^ 
by  magistrates  and  judges,^  and  a  certain  number  of  them  at- 
tended erery  proconsul  and  propraetor  to  his  province. 

Augustus  gpranted  the  liberty  of  answering  in  questions  of  law 
only  to  particular  persons,  and  restricted  the  judges  not  to 
deviate  from  their  opinion,  that  thus  he  might  bend  the  laws, 
and  make  them  subservient  to  despotism.  His  successors  (except 
Caligula)  imitated  this  example ;  till  Adrian  restored  to  lawyers 
their  former  liberty ,'  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  retained 
to  the  time  of  Severus.  What  alterations  after  that  took  plao^ 
is  not  sufficiently  ascertained. 

Of  the  lawyers  who  flourished  under  the  emperors,  the  roost 
i*emarkable  were  m.  antibtius  labbo/**  and  c  atbios  capito," 
under  Augustus ;  and  these  two,  from  their  diflf<srent  characters 
and  opinions,  gave  rise  to  various  sects  of  lawyers  after  them ; 
CASsiiTs,  under  Claudius ;  ^  balvius  julianus,  under  Hadrian ; 
poNpoNius,  under  Julian ;  caius,  under  the  Antonines ;  PAniti- 
ANUS,  under  Severus;  ulpianus  and  paulus,  under  Alexander 
Severus ;  rkbmogknbs,  under  Constantino,  ice 

Under  the  republic,  young  men  who  intended  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  aft;er  finishing  the  usual 
studies  of  grammar,  Grrecian  literature,  and  philosophy,''  usually 
attached  themselves  to  some  eminent  lawyer,  as  Cicero  did  to  Q- 
Mucius  Scaevola,'*  whom  they  always  attended,  that  they  might 
derive  knowledge  from  his  experience  and  conversation.  For 
these  illustrious  men  did  not  open  schools  for  teaching  law,  as 
the  lawyers  afterwards  did  under  the  emperors,  whose  scholars 
were  called  auditorbs.^^ 

The  writings  of  several  of  these  hiwyers  came  to  be  as  much 
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respected  in  eourti  of  jostiea '  as  the  lawi  ttiemfelfw.'  fi«t  this 
happened  only  by  tecifc  consent.  Those  laws  only  had  a  binding 
foree,  which  were  solemnly  enacted  by  the  whole  Roman  people 
assembled  in  the  Gomitia.  Of  these,  the  following  are  the 
chief: — 

LAWS  MADE  AT  DIFFERENT  TIMES. 

Lbx  ACtLiA,  1.  About  transplanting  colonies^'  by  the  tribune  C. 
AcilioB,  A.  U.  666* 

2.  About  extortion/  by  Manias  Acilias  Glabrio,  a  tribune 
(sonM  say  consul),  A.  U.  68a  That  in  trials  for  this  crime, 
sentence  should  be  paased,  after  the  cause  was  once  pleaded,* 
and  that  there  should  not  be  a  second  hearing.' 

Lex  iSBuiiA,  by  the  tribune  .£batias,  prohibiting  the  proposer 
of  a  law  conoeming  any  charge  or  power,  from  conferring  that 
charge  or  power  on  himself,  ms  colleaguea^  or  relations.' 

Another  concerning  the  Judicet^  called  centumWri,  which  is 
said  to  have  diminished  Uie  obligation  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
and  to  have  abolished  various  customs  which  they  ordained," 
especially  that  curious  custom,  borrowed  from  the  Athenians,^" 
of  searching  for  stolen  goods  without  any  clothes  on  but  a 
girdle  round  the  waist,  and  a  mask  on  the  fiioe."  When  the 
goods  were  found,  it  was  called  furtum  covgkptuh.^ 

Lap  iEUA  et  PusiA  de  comitiU^ — two  separate  laws,  although 
sometimes  joined  by  Cicera — llie  first  by  Q.  MMub  FaetuiL 
consul,  A  U.  586,  ordained  that  when  the  Gomitia  were  held 
for  passing  laws,  the  magistrates,  or  the  augnn  by  their  authority, 
might  take  observations  from  the  heavens  ^'  and,  if  the  omens 
were  unfavourable,  the  magistrate  might  prevent  or  dissolve  the 
aasembly,^^  and  that  magistrates  of  equal  authority  with  the 
person  who  held  the  assembly,  or  a  tribune,  might  give  their 
n^^tive  to  any  law.^' — ^The  second,  Lex  fusia,  or  fvfia,  by  P. 
Furiua,  consul,  A.  U.  617,  or  by  one  Fusins  or  Fufius,  a  tribuno, 
That  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  enact  laws  on  all  the  diesfiutL^ 

Lex  ALIA  smiTiA,  by  the  consuls  .AQlus  and  Sentius,  A  U.756, 
al>oat  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  condition  of  those 
who  were  made  free.^' 

Lex  iBMiLiA,  about  the  censors." 

Lex  miLiA  smmptuaria  vel  cibaria,  by  M.  ^milius  Lepidus, 
consul,  A  U.  675,  limiting  the  kind  and  quantity  of  meats  to  be 
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used  at  an  entertainment^    Pliny  ascribes  this  law  to  Marcus 
Scaoms.' 

Legeg   AORARi>ft ;    Cassia,    Licinia^    Flanunia,    Sempronia^ 
Tkaria,  Comeha,  Sermlia,  Ftavia^  Julia,  Mamiiia, 

Leges  de  ambitu  ;  Fabia,  Calpurma,  TuUia,  At^fidia,  Licinia^ 
Pompeia, 

Leges  annalrb  vel  Aimari4B,* 

Lex  ANTiA  sumpittiaria,  by  Antius  Restio,  the  year  onoertaiD ; 
limiting  the  expense  of  entertainments,  and  ordaining  that  no 
actual  magistrate,  or  magistrate  elect,  should  go  any  where  to 
sup  but  with  particular  persons.  Antius,  seeing  his  wholesome 
regulations  insufficient  to  check  the  luxury  of  the  times,  never 
aner  supped  abroad,  that  he  might  not  witness  the  violation  of 
his  own  law.* 

Leges  avtovim,  proposed  by  Antony  afler  the  death  of  Csesar, 
about  abolishing  the  office  of  dictator,  confirming  the  acts  of 
Ciesar,'  planting  colonies,  giving  away  kingdoms  and  provinces^ 
granting  leagues  and  immunities,  admitting  officers  in  the  army 
among  jurymen ;  allowing  those  condemned  for  violence  and 
crimes  against  the  state  to  appeal  to  the  people,  which  Cicero 
calls  the  destruction  of  all  laws,  &c. ;  transferring  the  rif  ht  of 
cheesing  priests  from  the  people  to  the  diffisrent  colleges.^ 

Leges  appuleia,  proposed  by  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus,  A.  U.652, 
tribune  of  the  commons ;  about  dividing  the  public  lands  among 
the  reteran  soldiers ;  settling  colonies ;  ^  punishing  crimes  against 
the  state ;  ^  furnishing  com  to  the  poor  people,  at  |f  of  an  as, 
a  bushel' 

^^atuminus  also  got  a  law  passed,  that  all  the  senators  should 
be  obliged,  within  five  days,  to  approve  upon  oath  of  what  the 
people  enacted,  under  the  penalty  of  a  neavy  fine ;  and  the 
viftuous  Metellus  Numidicus  was  banished,  because  he  alone 
would  not  comply.^"  But  Satuminus  himself  was  soon  after  slain 
for  passing  these  laws  by  the  command  of  Marius^  who  had  at 
first  encouraged  him  to  propose  them,  and  who  by  his  artifice 
had  effected  the  banishment  of  Metellus.'^ 

Lex  aquillia,  A.  U.  672,  about  hurt  wrongfully  done.^' 

Another,  about  designed  fraud,  A.  17.  687.*' 

Lex  ATERiA  TARPBiA,  A.  U.  300,  that  all  magistrates  might 
fine  Uiose  who  violated  their  authority,  but  not  above  two  oxen 
and  thirty  sheep.**  After  the  Romans  beffan  to  use  coined 
money,  an  ox  was  estimated  at  100  asses,  and  a  sheep  at  ten.*^ 
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Lex  ATfAy  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  690,  repealing  the  Cornelian 
law,  and  restorine  the  Domitian,  in  the  election  of  priests.' 

Lex  AT1I.IA  de  aediiitiU,  A.  U.  543.' Anotlier  de  tutoTtbw^ 

A.  U.  443,  that  guardians  should  be  appointed  for  orphans  and 
women,  by  the  praetor  and  a  majority  of  the  tribunea' An- 
other, A.  lT.  443^  that  sixteen  military  tribunes  should  be  created 
by  the  people  for  four  legions ;  that  is,  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 
For  in  four  legions,  the  number  which  then  used  annually  to  be 
raised,  there  were  twenty-four  tribunes,  six  in  each :  of  whom 
by  this-law  four  were  appointed  by  the  people,  and  two  by  the 
coQsnls.  Tbose  cfaoeen  by  the  people  were  called  comitiati  ;  by 
the  consolsiy  Bunu  or  anruLi,  At  first  they  seem  to  have  been 
sU  nominated  by  the  kings,  consuls,  or  dictators,  till  the  year 
393,  when  the  people  assumed  the  right  of  annually  appointing 
six.^  Afterwards  the  manner  of  choosing  them  varied.  Some- 
times the  people  created  the  whole,  sometimes  only  a  part  But 
» they,  through  interest,  often  appointed  improper  persons,  the 
choice  was  sometimes  left,  especially  in  dangerous  junctures, 
entirely  to  the  consuls.' 

Lex  ATiviA,  A.  U.  683,  about  making  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 

BKMs  senators.' Another,  that  the  property  of  things  stolen 

<^d  not  be  acquired  by  possession.'^  The  words  of  the  law 

^*«n,  gnOD  SVaSBPTUM  but,  BJUS  iVTBRIIA  AUCTORITAS  BSTO." 

^  AVFUMA  de  ambUUf  A.  (J.  69i.  It  contained  this  singular 
clause^  that  if  a  candidate  promised  money  to  a  tribe,  and  did 
P^  pay  it,  he  should  be  excused ;  but  if  be  did  pay  it,  he  should 
w  obliged  to  pay  to  every  tribe  a  yearly  fine  of  3000  sestertii 
as  long  as  he  lived.' 

Lex  AuasLiA  judiciaria^  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  prietor,  A.  U. 
683,  that  judices  or  jurymen  sliould  be  chosen  from  the  sena- 
t<ws,  equites,  and  tribuni  asrarii.  The  last  were  ofiit^ers  chosen 
^^^  the  plebeians,  who  kept  and  gave  out  the  money  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  army.^'' Another,  by  C.  Aurelius 

^^otta,  consul,  A.  U.  678,  that  those  who  had  been  tribunes 
Blight  enjoy  othor  offices,  which  had  been  prohibited  by  Sylla.^^ 

Lex  BVBiA,  A.  U.  574^  about  the  number  of  prstors.^ An  o- 

Aer  against  bribery,  A.  U.  671." 

^  CECILIA  DiDiA,  or  et  Didia^  or  Didia  et  Ccscilia,  A.  U. 
655,  that  laws  should  be  promulgated  for  three  market-days, 
&nd  that  several  distinct  thines  should  not  be  included  in  the 
•ame  Jaw,  which  was  called  ^r6  per  eaiuram, — — Another 

^Rainst  bribery. Another,  A.  U.  693,  about  exempting  the 

^ity  and  luly  from  taxes.^* 
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Lex  CALPUBMiA,  A.  U.  604'y  against  extoriion,  by  which  hmi; 
the  first  qucBHio  perpetua  was  established.— ^Another,  called 
also  AciliOy  concerning  briberjr,  A.  U.  686.^ 

Lex  CANVLBiA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  S09,  about  the  intermaniflg^ 
of  the  patricians  with  the  plebeians.' 

Lex  Cassia,  that  those  whom  the  people  condemned  shonld 
be  excluded  from  the  senate.  Another  about  supplying  tlie 
senate.— ^Another,  that  the  people  should  Tote  by  ballot,  &c.' 

Lex  CASSIA  TBBKNTiA  firtoneiUoria,  by  the  consuls  0.  Cassias 
and  M.  Terentiua,  A.  U .  680,  ordaining,  as  it  is  thought^  that 
five  tnodii  or  pecks  of  com  should  be  given  monthly  to  each  of 
the  poor  citixens,  which  was  not  more  than  the  allowance  of 
slaves,*  and  that  money  should  be  annually  advanced  from  the 
treasury,  for  purchasing  800,000  modii  of  wheat.'  at  four 
tertii  a  modius  or  peck;  and  a  second  tenth  part*  at  three 
tertii  a  peck.'  This  com  was  given  to  the  poor  people,  by  the 
Sempronian  law^  at  a  semis  andtnens  a  modius  or  peck ;  and  by 
the  Olodian  law,  gratis.^  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  read  that 
S00,000  received  com  from  the  public.  Julius  Caesar  reduced 
them  from  390,000  to  150,000.* 

Lex  GKNT0BIATA,  the  name  of  every  ordinance  made  by  Uie 
Comitia  Centnriata.'*' 

Lex  ciNCXA  de  donis  et  mttneribus,  hence  called  MumsRALis,  by 
Cindus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  549,  that  no  one  should  take  money 
or  a  present  for  pleading  a  cause." 

Lex  CLAUDIA  de  naviiust  A.  U.  535,  that  a  senator  should  not 
have  a  vessel  above  a  certain  burden.^  A  clause  is  supposed  to 
have  been  added  to  this  law  prohibiting  the  quaestors  clerks 
from  trading."— Another,  by  Claudius  the  consul,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  allies,  A.  U.  573,  that  the  allies  and  those  of  the 
Latin  name  should  leave  Rome,  and  return  to  their  own  citiesu 
According  to  this  law  the  consul  made  an  edict ;  and  a  decree  of 
the  senate  was  added,  that  for  the  future  no  person  shonld  be 
manumitted,  unless  both  master  and  slave  swore  that  he  was  not 
manumitted  for  the  sake  of  changing  his  city.  For  the  allies 
used  to  give  their  children  as  slaves  to  any  Uoman  dticen  on 
condition  of  their  being  manumitted." Another,  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  that  usurers  should  not  lend  money  to  minors, 
to  be  paid  after  the  death  of  their  parents,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  what  was  called  the  sknatds-consultum  macbdonianum, 
enforced  by  Vespasian.^*-— ^Another,  by  the  consul  Marcelluss, 
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A.  U.  703,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  staod  candidate 
far  an  offioe  while  absent :  thus  taking  from  Gassar  the  prinlege 
granted  him  by  the  Pompeian  law ;  ^  also,  that  the  freedom  of 
the  city  should  be  taken  from  the  colony  of  Novymcamum,  which 
Ciesar  had  planted.' 

Leges  cu>DiJs,   by  the  tribune  P.  GlodiuSi  A.  U.  695. 

L  That  the  corn  which  had  been  distributed  to  the  people 
for  a  Menus  and  triens,  or  for  4{  of  an  ojr,  dextans,  the  modius^ 

or  peck,  should  be  given  gratis.' S.  That  the  censors  should 

not  expel  from  the  senate  or  inflict  any  mark  of  infamy,  on  any 
man  who  was  not  first  openly  accused  and  condemned  by  their 
joint  sentence.*—- ^-^  That  no  one  should  take  the  auspices,  or 
obierre  the  heavens  when  the  people  were  assembled  on  public 
badness ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  JE^an  and  Fusian  laws  should 

be  abrogated.' i.  'fhat  llie  old  companies  or  fraternities '  of 

ardfioers  in  the  city  which  the  senate  had  abolished,  shou'd  be 
restored,  and  new  ones  instituted.'  These  laws  were  intended 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  following:—^,  lliat  whoever  had 
taken  the  life  of  a  citisen  uncondemned  and  without  a  trinl, 
should  be  prohibited  from  tire  and  water :  by  which  law  Cicero, 
although  not  naoMd,  was  plainly  pointed  at,  and  soon  after,  by 
means  of  a  hired  mob,  hb  banishment  was  expressly  decreed  by 
a  second  law." 

Cicero  had  engaged  Ninius^  a  tribune,  to  oppose  these  laws, 
but  was  prevented  from  using  his  assistance,  by  the  artful  oon- 
doet  of  Clodius ;  and  Pompey,  on  whose  protection  he  had  roa- 
lon  to  rely,  betrayed  him.'^  Caeaar,  who  was  then  without  the 
walk  ivith  his  army,  ready  to  set  out  for  his  province  of  Gaul, 
oilered  to  make  him  one  of  his  lieutenants;  but  this,  by  the 
advice  of  Pompey,  he  declined.  Crassus,  although  secretly 
inimical  to  Cicero,  yet,  at  the  persuasion  of  his  son,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Cicero's,  did  not  openly  oppose  him.  But 
Clodius  declared  that  what  he  did  was  by  the  authority  of  the 
triamviri,  and  the  interposition  of  the  senate  and  equites,  who, 
to  the  number  of  S0,000,  changed  their  habit  on  Cicero's  ac- 
county  was  rondered  abortive  by  means  of  the  consuls  Piso,  the 
fatheiwin-law  of  Cassar,  and  Gabinius,  the  croature  of  Pompey.** 
Cioero,  thereforo,  after  several  mean  compliances,  putting  on 
^e  habit  of  a  criminal,  and  even  throwing  himself  at  the  feet 
of  Pompey,  was  at  but  obHged  to  leave  the  city,  about  the  end 
of  March,  A.  U.  695i.  He  was  prohibited  from  coming  within 
468  miles  of  Rome,  under  pain  of  death  to  himself,  and  to  any 
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penon  who  entertoined  hini.^  He,  therefore,  retired  to  Thes- 
salonica  in  Macedonia.  His  houses  at  Rome  and  in  the  coantry 
were  burnt,  and  his  furniture  plundered.  Cicero  did  not  sup- 
port his  exile  irith  foititude;  out  showed  marks  of  dejection , 
and  uttered  expressions  of  grief  unworthy  of  his  former  chaiac- 
ter.'  He  was  restored  with  great  honour,  through  the  influence 
of  Pompey,  by  a  very  unanimous  decree  of  the  simate,  and  by  a 
law  passed  at  the  Comitia  Genturiata,  4th  August  the  next  year.^ 
Had  Cicero  acted  witli  as  much  dignity  and  independence,  after 
he  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  as  he  diet  with  indnetry 
and  integrity  in  aspiring  to  it,  he  needed  not  to  have  owed  his 

safety  to  any  one. 6.  That  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  should 

be  taken  from  Ptolemy,  and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  pro- 
vince ;  the  reason  of  whidi  law  was  to  punish  that  king  for 
having  refused  Clodius  money  to  pay  his  ransom,  when  taken 
by  the  pirates,  and  to  remove  Cato  out  of  the  way,  by  appoint- 
ing him  to  execute  this  order  of  the  people,  that  he  mignt  not 
thwart  the  unjust  proceedings  of  the  tribune,  nor  the  views  of 
the  triumviri,  by  whom  Clmliua  was  supported.*— -—7.  To  re- 
ward the  consuls  Plso  and  Gabinius,  who  had  iavoured  Qodins 
in  his  measures,  the  province  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  was^  by 

the  people,  given  to  the  former,  and  Syria  to  the  latter/ tt. 

Another  law  was  made  by  Clodioa  to  give  relief  to  the  private 
members  of  corporate  towns,'  against  the  public  injuries  of  their 
communities.'— ^—9.  Mother  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Gybele,  at 
Pessinus  in  Phrygia  of  his  office.' 
Lex  cocLU  tabeUaria  perduMionU,  by  Ccelius  a  tribune.' 
Leges  coamELiA,  enacted  by  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  the  dictator, 

A.U.  679. 1.  De  proseriptione  ei  pro9criptii,  against  his  eno* 

mies,  and  in  favour  of  his  friends.  Sylla  first  introduced  the 
method  of  proscription.  Upon  his  return  into  the  city,  after 
having  conquered  the  party  of  Marius,  he  wrote  down  the  names 
of  those  whom  he  doomed  to  die,  and  ordered  them  to  be  fixed 
up  on  tables  in  the  public  places  of  the  city,  with  the  promise  of 
a  certain  reward  ^  for  the  head  of  each  person  so  proscribed. 
New  lists  '^  were  repeatedly  exposed  as  new  victims  occurred  to 
his  memory,  or  were  suggested  to  him.  The  first  list  contained 
the  names  of  forty  senators  and  1600  equites.  Incredible  num- 
bers were  massacred,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  through  all  Italy.^ 
Whoever  harboured  or  assisted  a  proscribed  person  was  put  to 
deaUL  The  goods  of  the  proscribed  were  confiscated,  ana  their 
children  declared  incapable  of  honours.^'    The  lands  and  fop- 
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tiinet  of  tha  skin  wei«  difidod  among  the  fmndi  of  Svlla,  wbo 

were  allowed  to  enjoy  prefemento  Wore  the  leral  lime.' 

De  MimiciPiii,  that  the  free  towns  which  had  lided  with  Marine, 
aiMHild  be  deprived  of  their  lands,  and  the  risfat  of  dtiiens ;  the 
last  of  which  Cioero  says  could  not  be  done. 

Sylia  being  created  dictator  with  extraordinary  powers  by 
I*  Valerius  rlaccus,  the  interrex,  in  an  assembly  of  tbe  people 
by  centuries,'  and  having  there  got  ratified  whatever  he  bad 
done  or  should  do,  by  a  special  law,*  next  proceeded  to  regulate 
tlie  sUto,  and  for  that  purpose  made  many  good  laws. 

9L  Concerning  the  republic,  the  mafj^istrates,  the  proTinces, 
tho  power  of  the  tribunes.'  That  the  judicet  should  be  chosen 
only  from  among  the  senators :  that  the  priests  should  be  elect- 
ed by  their  respective  colleges.' 

3b  Concerning  various  crimes  i — de  majbstatb/  de  aspaTuicois,' 
de  siCABUs  et  vbhbvicis,  those  who  killed  a  person  with  weapons 
or  poison  ;  also,  who  took  away  the  life  of  another  by  false  ac- 
ca8ati<Hiy  &c — One  accused  by  this  law,  was  asked  whether  he 
chose  sentonoe  to  be  paased  on  him  by  voice  or  by  ballot  ?  '  <2s  la* 
cmDLABiis,  who  fired  Bouses ;  de  fabbicidis,  who  killed  a  parent 
or  relation ;  de  falso,  against  those  who  forced  testaments  or 
any  other  deed,  who  delMsed  or  counterfeited  the  public  coin.'' 
Hence  this  law  is  called  by  Cicero^  cobnblia  tbstambntabia, 

XfUMMABIA.'' 

The  punishment  annexed  to  theee  laws  was  generally  aqmm  ei 
igm»  interdiciio,  banishment 

Sylla  also  made  a  sumptuary  law,  limiting  tbe  expense  of 
•niertainments.'* 

There  were  other  leges  comnus^  proposed  by  Cornelius  the 
tribone,  A.  U.  686,  that  the  pnetors  in  judging  should  not  vary 
ftooi  their  edicts.''  That  the  senate  shoidd  not  decree  about 
absolving  any  one  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws  without  a 
qoorum  of  at  least  two  hundred.'* 

Lex  CUBIA,  by  Curius  Dentetus  when  tribune,  A.  U.  454^ 
that  the  senate  shoidd  authoriee  the  Comitia  for  electing  ple- 
beian magistrates." 

Leges  cuBiATiB,  made  by  the  people  assembled  by  cicritf.'* 

Lex  DBCiA,  A.  U.  443,  that  dbiumoiri  navales  should  be 
created  for  equipping  and  refitting  a  fleet" 

Lex  msiA  stonpHutriOy  A.  U.  610,  limiting  the  expense  of 
entertainments,  and  the  number  of  guests ;  that  the  sumptuary 
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laws  should  be  extended  to  all  the  Italians ;  and  not  only  the 
master  of  the  feast,  but  also  the  guests,  should  incur  a  |>enalty 
for  their  offence.^ 

Lex  ooMiTiA  de  tacerdutiis,  the  author  Gn.  Domitius  Abeno- 
barbusy  a  tribune,  A.  U.  650,  that  priests  (i.  e.  the  pontifices^ 
augvTe9y  and  decemviri  Mocris  faciendisy)  should  not  be  chosen 
by  the  ooUem,  as  formerly,  but  by  the  people.'  The  pontifex 
maximus  ana  curio  maximus  were,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  re- 
public, always  ciiosen  by  the  people.' 

Lsx  DuiLiA,  by  Duilius  a  tribune,  A.  U.  304,  that  whoever 
left  the  people  without  tribunes,  or  created  a  magistrate  finoiu 
whom  there  was  no  appeal,  should  be  scourged  ana  beheaded.^ 

Lex  DuiLiA  MANIA  de  wiciario  foenare,  A.  U.  396,  fixing  the 

interest  of  money  at  one  per  cent- Another,  making  it 

capital  for  one  to  call  assemblies  of  the  people  at  a  distance 
from  the  city.^ 

Lex  FABiA  de  plagio  rel  phgiariis,  against  kidnapping  or 
stealing  away  and  retaining  freemen  or  slaves."  The  punish- 
ment at  first  was  a  fine,  but  afterwards  to  be  sent  to  the  mines ; 
and  for  buying  or  selling  a  fireebom  citizen,  death. 

Literary  thieves,  or  those  who  stole  the  works  of  others,  were 
also  called  i>i*AaiARii.'^^^Ajiother,  limiting  the  number  of 
eectaiores  that  attended  candidates,  when  canvassing  for  any 
office.     It  was  proposed,  but  did  not  psss.^ 

The  SBCTATOBBS,  who  always  attended  candidates,  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  SALUTATORxs,  who  only  waited  on  them  at 
their  houses  in  the  morningy  and  then  went  away ;  and  from 
the  DBouCTORBs,  who  also  went  down  with  them  to  the  forum 
and  Campus  Martius ;  hence  called  by  Martial,  ANTAMBULomss.' 

Lex  FALCioiA  testamentariay  A.  U,  713,  that  the  testator 
should  leave  at  least  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  per- 
son whom  he  named  his  heir." 

Lex  FAHNiA,  A.  U.  588,  limiting  the  expenses  of  one  day  at 
festivals  to  100  asses,  whence  the  law  is  called  by  lAiciliHs, 
cxNTvssis ;  on  ten  other  days  everv  month,  to  thirty ;  and  on 
all  other  davs,  to  ten  asses :  aha,  that  no  other  fowl  should  be 
served  up,^'  except  one  hen,  and  that  not  &ttened  for  the 
purpose.^^ 

Lex  FLAMiNiA,  A.  U.  591,  about  dividing  among  the  soldiers 
the  lands  of  Picenum,  whence  the  Galli  ^nones  bad  been  ex<- 
pelled ;  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  various  vran.^ 

Lex  FLAviA  agraria,  the  author  L.  Flavius  a  tribune,  A.  U. 
695,  for  the  distribution  of  lands  among  Pompey's  soldiers ; 
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which  excited  bo  gieat  ooniBotioiii^  that  the  trihuoe,  supported 
by  Pompey,  had  the  hardiness  to  oommit  the  consal  Meteiluf  to 
prison  for  opposing  it^ 

Ltg€9  FBUMBHTARtB,  laws  foT  the  distribntion  of  com  among 
the  people,  first  at  a  low  price,  and  then  gratis ;  the  chief  of 
whicn  were  the  Sempronian,  Appuleian,  Cassian,  Clodian,  and 
Octanan  laws. 

htx  FvnA,  A.  U.  692,  that  Clodius  should  be  tried  for 
Tiolating  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  by  the  praetor  with  a 
select  bench  of  judges ;  and  not  before  the  people,  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  senate.  Thus  by  bribery  he  procured  his 
acquittal.' 

Lex  FULTiA,  A.  U.  628,  about  giving  the  freedom  of  the  dty 
to  the  Italian  allies ;  but  it  did  not  pass.' 

Lex  FVBiA,  by  Camillas  the  dictator,  A.  U.  386,  about  the 
creation  of  the  curule  ftdiles.* 

hex  waiAy  Tel  Fueia  (for  both  are  the  same  name),'  de  teetO' 
mentis^  that  no  one  should  leave  by  way  of  legacy  more  than 
1000  ofsefy  and  that  he  who  took  more  should  pay  fourfold.' 
By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables^  one  might  leave  what  legacies 
he  pleased. 

Lex  FtraiA  atilia,  A.  U.  617,  about  giving  up  Mancinus  to  the 
Numantines,  with  whom  he  had  made  peace  without  the  order 
of  the  people  or  senate.' 

Lex  fusia  de  eomitiU,  A.  U.  691,  by  a  pnetor,  that  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa,  the  diilerent  kinds  of  people  in  each  tribe 
should  vote  separately,  and  thus  the  sentiments  of  every  rank 
might  be  known.' 

Lex  vusiA  vel  Ftaia  canivia,  A.  U.  751,  limiting  the  number 
of  slares  to  be  manumitted,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
which  any  one  possesMd  ;  from  two  to  ten  the  half,  from  ten  to 
thirty  the  third,  ft«m  thirty  to  a  hundred  the  fourth  part ;  but 
not  above  a  hundred,  whatever  was  the  number.' 

Lege$  eABmi^  by  A.  Gabinius,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  685,  that 
Pompey  should  get  the  command  of  the  war  against  the  pirates, 
with  extraordinary  powers.^'  That  the  senate  should  attend  t<i 
the  hearing  of  embusies  the  whole  month  of  February."  That 
the  people  should  give  their  votes  bv  ballots,  and  not  viva  voce 
as  formerly,  in  creating  magistrates.''  That  the  people  of  the 
provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to  borrow  money  at  Rome  from 
onepeiBon  to  pay  another." 

There  is  another  Gabinian  law,  mentioned  by  Porcius  Latro  " 
in  his  declamation  against  Catiline,  which  made  it  capital  to 
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hold  dandestine  assembliM  in  the  city.    But  ihif  author  is 
thongbt  to  be  fupposititioiiB.^ 

It  if  oertaioy  howeTer,  that  the  Romans  were  always  careful 
to  prevent  the  meetings  of  any  large  bodies  of  men,'  which  they 
thought  might  be  converted  to  the  purposes  of  sedition.  On 
this  account,  Pliny  informs  Trajan,  that  aooordiug  to  bis  direc- 
tions he  had  prohibited  the  assemblies  of  Christiaoib' 

Lex  OBLLIA  coBNKLiA,  A.  U.  68],  confirming  the  right  of  dti* 
sens  to  those  to  whom  Pompey,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,* 
had  granted  it 

Lex  GBNuciA,  A.  U.  411,  that  both  consuls  might  be  chosen 
from  the  plebeians.  That  usury  should  be  prohibited.  That  no 
one  should  eigoy  the  same  <^ce  within  ten  yesrs,  nor  be  in- 
vested with  two  offices  in  one  year,^ 

Lex  oBNuciA  AMiLiA,  A.  U.  390,  about  fixing  a  nail  in  the 
right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter." 

Lex  OLAUCIA,  A.  U.  653,  granting  the  right  of  judging  to  the 
equiteSy  de  repetundisJ' 

Lex  oLiciA,  de  inoMcioso  teUamenio.^ 

Lex  HiaaoNiCA,  yS frtametttariaf  containing  the  conditions  on 
which  the  public  lands  of  the  Roman  people  in  Sicily  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  husbandmen.  It  had  been  prescribed  bv  Hiero, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  his  tenants,^**  and  was  retained  by  the 
prietor  RupUius,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  among  the  laws 
which  he  gave  to  the  Siciliana^  when  that  country  was  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a  province.^^  It  resembled  the  regulations  of 
the  censors^''  in  tneir  leases  and  bary^ains,"  and  settled  the 
manner  of  collecting  and  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  the  tithes^ ^* 

Lsx  HiRTiA,  A.  U7704,  that  the  adherents  of  Pompey  ^  should 
be  excluded  from  preferments. 

Lex  HOBATiA,  about  rewarding  Gaia  Terratia,  a  vestal  viigin, 
because  she  had  given  in  a  present  to  the  Roman  people  the 
Campus  Tiburtinus,  or  Martins.  That  she  should  be  aamitted 
to  give  evidence,^'  be  discharged  from  her  priesthood,*^  and 
mi|^t  marry  if  she  chose.*' 

Lex  HOBTiDisiA,  that  the  fwndifus,  or  market-days,  which 
used  to  be  held  as  ferim  or  holydays,  should  be  feuti  or  court- 
days:  that  the  country  people  who  came  to  town  for  market 
might  then  get  their  lawsuits  determined.*' 

Lex  HORTENsiA,  de  plebiscUie/'* 

Lex  HosTiLu,  de  furtis,  about  theft,  is  mentioned  only  by 
Justinian.'* 
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lex  iciLiA,  de  tribunis,  A^V,  26 ],  that  no  one  should  con- 
tradict or  interrupt  a  tribune^  while  speaking  to  the  people.' 

Another,   A.  (J.  297,    de  Aventino  pvMicando^  that  the 

Arentine  hill  should  be  common  tor  the  people  to  build  upon.' 
It  was  a  condition  in  the  creation  of  the  aecemririy  that  this  law, 
and  those  relating  to  the  tribunes,*  should  not  be  abrogated. 

Lex  JULIA,  de  civitate  $ociis  et  Latinis  danda  ;  the  author  h. 
Julius  Caesar,  A.  U.  663,  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  be 
giTen  to  the  Latins  and  all  the  Italian  allies  who  choee  to  accept 
of  it.* 

Lege»  JiTLiis,  la^vs  made  by  Julius  Cassar  and  Augustus. 
1.  By  C.  Julius  Caesar,  in  his  first  consulship,  A.  (J.  694,  and 
afterwards  when  dictator : 

Lsx  JULIA  AOftABiA,  for  distributing  the  lands  of  Campania 
and  Stella  to  30,000  poor  citizens,  who  had  each  three  children 
or  more." 

When  Bibulus,  Caesar's  colleague  in  the  consulate,  gave  his 
negaiiTe  to  this  law,  he  was  driven  from  the  forum  by  force. 
And  next  day,  having  complained  in  the  senate,  but  not  being 
supported,  he  was  so  discouraged,  that  during  his  continuance 
in  office  for  eight  months,  he  shut  himself  up  at  home,  without 
doing  any  thing  but  interposing  by  his  edicts,'  by  which  means, 
while  he  wished  to  raise  odium  against  his  colleague,  he  in- 
creased his  power.'  Metellus  Celer,  Cato,  and  his  ffreat  ad- 
mirer* M.  Faronius,  at  first  refused  to  swear  to  this  law;  but, 
constrained  by  the  sererity  of  the  punishment  annexed  to  it, 
which  Appian  says  was  capital,  they  at  last  complied.*"  This 
custom  of  obliging  all  citizens,  particularly  senators,  within  a 
limited  time,  to  signify  their  approbation  of  a  law  by  swearing 
to  support  it^  at  first  introduced  in  the  time  of  Manns,  was  now 
obserred  with  respect  to  every  ordinance  of  the  people^  however 
violent  and  absuro." 

■  de  puBLiCANis  tertia  parte  pecunite  debiia  reievandis, 

about  remitting  to  the  farmers-general  a  third  part  of  what  they 
had  sdpulated  to  pay.^  When  Cato  opposed  this  law  with  his 
usual  mrmness,  Caesar  ordered  him  to  be  hurried  away  to  prison : 
but  fearinsf  lest  such  riolence  should  raise  odium  against  him, 
he  desiredone  of  the  tribunes  to  interpose  and  free  him." 

0io  says  that  this  happened  when  Cato  opposed  the  former 
law  in  the  senate.'*  When  many  of  the  senators  followed  Cato, 
one  of  them,  named  M.  Fetreius,  being  reproved  by  Caesar  for 
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going  away  before^  the  house  was  dismissed ,  replied,  "  I  had 
rather  be  with  Cato  in  prison,  than  here  with  Caesar/'^ 

'  For  the  ratification  of  all  Fompey's  acts  in  Asia.  This 
law  was  chiefly  opposed  by  LucuUus ;  but  Cesar  so  frightened 
him  with  threatening  to  bring  him  to  an  account  for  his  conduct 
in  Ada,  that  he  promised  compliance  on  his  knees.' 

— — — ^  dc  PBoviNCiis  OBoiKANois ;  ail  improvement  on  the 
Cornelian  law  about  the  provinces;  ordaining  that  those  who 
had  been  prsetors  should  not  command  a  province  above  one 
year,  and  those  who  had  been  consuls,  not  above  two  years. 
Also  ordaining  that  Achaia,  Thessaly,  Athens,  and  all  Greece 
should  be  free  and  use  their  own  laws. 

de  sACEBooTiis,  restoring  the  Domitian  law,  and  per- 
mitting persons  to  be  elected  priests  in  their  absence.* 

'  JUDiciARiA,  ordering  the  judices  to  be  chosen  only 
from  the  senators  and  equites,  and  not  from  the  tribtau  tBrarii, 

de  RBPBTUNiiis,  very  severe  *  against  extortion.     It  is 

said  to  have  contained  above  100  heads.^ 

de  LBOATiONiBus  LiBERis,  limiting  their  duration  to  five 

years.'  They  nere  called  Ubera^  because  those  who  enjoyed 
them  were  at  liberty  to  enter  and  leave  Rome  when  they  pleased. 

de  VI  PUBLICA  ET  PRIVATA,  BT  DE  MAJESTATR.^** 

de  PEcuNiis  KUTuis»  about  borrowed  money.^^ 

de  Mooo  vBcxjviM  POSSIOEND.1S,  that  no  one  should  keep 

by  him  in  specie  above  a  certain  sum.^^ 

■  About  the  population  of  Italy,  that  no  Roman  citizen 
should  remain  abroad  above  three  years,  unless  in  the  army,  or 
on  public  business ;  that  at  least  a  third  of  those  employed  in 
pasturage  should  be  freeborn  citizens ;  also  about  increasing  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  dissolving  all  corporations  or  societies, 
except  the  ancient  ones,  granting  the  freedom  of  the  dty  to 
physicians,  and  professors  of  the  liberal  ai'ts,  &c. 

de  REsinaiSf  about  bringing  those  to  account  who  retained 

any  part  of  the  public  money  in  their  hands.^ 

de  LiBERis  PRoscRiPTORUM,  that  the  children  of  those 

proscribed  by  Sylla  should  be  admitted  to  enjoy  preferments., 
which  Cicero,  when  consul,  had  opposed.^* 

suMPTUARiA.^'     It  allowed  §00  as.  on  the  diee  profeeti  ; 

300  on  the  calends,  nones,  ides,  and  some  other  festivals ;  1000 
at  marriage-feasts,^^  and  such  extraordinary  entertainments. 
Gellius  ascribes  this  law  to  Augustus,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
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•naetad  by  both.  By  an  edict  of  Angnstut  or  Tiberius,  the  a1« 
lowaoce  for  an  entertainment  wae  raised,  in  pioportion  to  its 
soJemiutv,  from  300  to  9000  hs.^ 

ae  ventficiit^  about  poisoning.* 

2.  The  htge9  iuuM  made  by  Augustas  were  chiefly : 

Concerning  marriage ;'  henoe  called  by  Horace  lxx  ma- 

RITA.* 

de  AouLTBBiis,  et  de  pudicitia,  de  ambiiUy  against  fore- 

stalliDg  the  market^ 

—  de  TVTOMBus,  that  guardians  should  be  appointed  for 
orphans  in  the  provinces,  as  at  Rome,  by  the  Atiliiliir  law.' 

Lex  Jubu  THBATBALis,  that  those  equites  who  themselves, 
their  fathers,  or  grandfathers,  had  the  fortune  of  an  eques, 
should  sit  in  the  fourteen  rows  assigned  by  the  Rosdan  law  to 
that  order.' 

There  are  several  other  laws  called  leget  JuUa,  which  occur 
only  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

Julius  Caesar  proposed  revising  all  the  laws,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  certain  form.  But  this»  with  many  other  noble  de- 
signs of  that  wonderful  man,  was  prevented  by  his  death.^ 

Lex  JDViA,  by  M.  Junius  Pennus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  627,  about 
expelling  foreigners  from  the  dty,'  Against  extortion,  ordain- 
ing that,  besides  the  Utis  tsstimatio,  or  paying  an  estimate  of 
the  damages,  the  person  convicted  of  this  crime  should  suffer 
banishment.** 

Another,  by  VL  Junius  Silanus  the  consul,  A.  U.  644, 

about  diminishing  the  number  of  campaigns  which  soldiers 
should  serve." 

Lex  JimiA  LicwiA,  or  JMa  ei  Licima,  A.  U.  691,  enforcing 
the  Didian  Uw  by  severer  nenaltiea." 

lear  JUHiA  mobbana,  A.  U.  771,  concerning  the  manumission 
of  slaves." 

Lex  LABiKHA,  A.  U.  691,  abrogatinff  the  law  of  Sylla,  and 
restoring  the  Domitian  law  in  the  election  of  priests ;  which 
paved  the  way  for  Caesar's  being  created  pontifex  maximus. 
By  this  law,  two  of  the  college  named  the  candidates,  and  the 
pe^le  chose  which  of  them  they  pleased.** 

Lex  AHPLA  lABiWA,  by  two  tribunes,  A,  U.  663,  that  at  the 
Ciroensian  games  Pompey  should  wear  a  golden  crown,  and  his 
triumphal  robes;  and  in  the  theatre,  the  pretextaand  a  golden 
crown ;  which  mark  of  distinction  he  used  only  once.*' 

Lex  LBTORiA,  A.  U.  S98,  that  the  plebeian  magistrates  should 
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be  created  at  the  Comitia  Tributa.^ Another,  A.  U.  490, 

against  Uie  defrauding  of  minors.*  By  this  law  the  years  of 
nilnoritv  were  limited  to  twenty-fire,  and  no  one  below  that 
age  could  make  a  legal  bargain/  whence  it  is  called  lex  guuf  a 

VICBNNABIA.* 

Leges  LiciNiiS,  by  P.  Licinios  Vanis,  city  praetor,  A.  U.  545, 
fixing  the  day  for  the  ludi  Apollinares,  which  before  was  un- 
certain.^ 

by  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  608,  that  the 

choice  of  priests  should  be  transferred  from  their  college  to  the 
people ;  but  it  did  not  pass." 

This  Licinius  Crauus,  aocordinff  to  Cicero,  first  introduced 
the  custom  of  turning  his  face  to  the  forum  when  he  spoke  to 
the  people,  and  not  to  the  senate,  as  formerly.^  But  Plutarch 
says  this  was  first  done  by  Caius  Gracchus.* 

by  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  A.  U.  377,  that  no  one  dioold 

possess  aboTO  500  acres  of  land,  nor  keep  more  than  100  head 
of  great,  or  600  head  of  small  cattle.  But  Licinius  himself  was 
soon  after  punished  for  violating  his  own  law.* 

by  Crassus  the  orator,  similar  to  the  ^bntian  law.^* 

Lex  LiGiNiA,  de  sodalUiis  et  de  ambitu,  A.  U.  698,  against 
bribery,  and  assembling  societies  or  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  canTSSsing  for  an  office.'^  In  a  trial  tor  this  crime,  ana  for 
it  only,  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  "  the  jurymen  "  from 
the  people  in  general.^* 

Lex  LiciNiA  sumptuariOf  by  the  eonsub  P.  Licinius  Crassus 
the  Rich,  and  Cn.  Lentulus^  A«  U.  656,  much  the  same  with  the 
Fannian  law ;  that  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be  more 
served  up  at  table  than  three  pounds  of  fresh,  and  one  pound  of 
salt  meat;  ^^  but  as  much  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  as  every 
one  pleased.*' 

Lex  LICINIA  CASSIA,  A.  U.  423,  that  the  legionary  tribunes 
should  not  be  chosen  that  year  by  the  people,  but  by  the  con- 
suls and  prntors.*' 

Lex  LICINIA  sBXTiA,  A.  U.  377,  about  debt^  that  what  had 
been  paid  for  the  interest "  should  be  deducted  from  the  capital, 
and  the  remainder  paid  in  three  years  by  equal  portions.  That 
instead  of  duumviri  for  performing  sacred  rites,  decemviri 
should  be  chosen ;  part  from  the  patricians,  and  part  from  the 
plebeians.  That  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  created  from 
among  the  plebeians.^* 

Lex  LICINIA  JUNiA,  or  Junia  et  Lkima^  by  the  two  consuls^ 
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A.  U.  691^  enforcio)^  the  Lex  CmcUia  iMita;  whenoe  both 
laws  are  often  joined.^ 

Lex  ucnaA  mvcu,  A«  U.  656,  that  no  one  sboold  paas  tor  a 
citixen  who  was  not  to ;  which  was  one  principal  caiiae  of  Ihe 
Italic  or  Manic  warn' 

Ltge9  hvrut^  propoeed  by  M.  linns  Dmsiis,  a  tribune^  A.  U. 
662,  about  transplanting  colonies  to  different  places  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  and  granting  corn  to  poor  citizens  at  a  low  price ;  also 
that  the  judioes  should  be  chosen  indifferently  from  the  senators 
and  eqaites,  and  that  the  allied  states  of  Italy  should  be  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

Dmaus  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence^  and  of  the  most  up- 
right intentions ;  but  endeaTouring  to  reconcile  those  whose  in- 
terests  were  diametrically  opposite,  he  was  crushed  in  the 
attempt ;  being  murdered  by  an  unknown  assassin  at  his  omm 
house,  upon  his  return  frt>m  the  forum,  amidst  a  number  of 
clients  and  friends.  No  inquiry  was  made  about  his  death. 
The  states  of  Italy  considered  this  event  as  a  signal  of  revolt, 
and  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force  what  they  could  not  obtain 
voluntarily.  Above  300,000  men  Ml  in  the  contest  in  the 
space  of  two  years.  At  last  the  Homans,  although  upon  the 
whole  they  had  the  advantaf[e,  were  ohliced  to  grant  the  free- 
dom of  the  dty,  first  to  their  allies,  and  afterwards  to  all  the 
states  of  Italy.' 

This  Drusus  is  also  said  to  have  got  a  law  passed  for  mixing 
an  eighth  part  of  brass  with  silver.* 

But  the  Jaws  of  Drusus,'  as  Cicero  says,  were  soon  abolished 
by  a  shosi  decree  of  the  senate." 

Drusus  was  grandfather  to  Uvia,  the  wife  of  Augustus^  and 
mother  of  Tiberius. 

Lex  LVTATiA,  de  vi,  by  Q,  Lntatius  Catulus,  A.  U.  675,  tluit 
a  person  might  be  tried  for  violence  on  any  day,  festivals  not 
excepted,  on  which  no  trials  used  to  be  held.^ 

Lex  MJtiTTA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  467,  that  the  senate  should 
ratify  whatever  the  people  enacted.^ 

Lex  MAjasTAiis,  for  punishing  any  crime  against  the  people, 
and  afterwards  a^^ainst  the  emperor,  Cornelia,  &c' 

Lest  MAMiLiA,  £b  imitibue  vel  de  regundis  ftnUnts  agrorum,  for 
regulating  the  bounds  of  froms;  whence  the  author  of  it,  C. 
Mamilius,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  643,  got  Uie  surname  of  limitahus. 
It  ordained,  that  there  should  be  an  uncultivated  space  of  fivD 

1  Ck,  YaC  4.  PhD.  r.  BpU.  7L  Cle.  Brut.tS.  6.  i— i»»it  wAm  Mna-  M«pieiM«I]r. 

A  SmU  M.  Att.  U.  «.  49.  at.  Rab.  7.  PUk.  tiis,  PkUippo  om.  ffk-  1  Cie.  Cal.  i.  ».  AeT. 

ir.  IC  14.  Doa.  It.  Mala,  cwtn  aaipleU,  Vmt.  U. 

i    Cfah    Oft    liL    II.  4  PlM.usiiUaS.  latu  yVmri,-'V9t  IIm  8  Cic.  Brat.  14.  M*  |. 

Balh.  8L9I.  Am.  Cic  5  k«e«  LWiik  Mwto  dccrwa,  m  tht  16. 
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f«et  broad  left  between  ftrins;  and  if  any  digpnte  happened 
about  this  matter,  that  arbiters  should  be  appointed  by  the 
priBtor  to  determine  it  The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  re- 
quired three.^ Another,  by  the  same  person,  for  pQnishin|r 

those  who  had  received  bribes  from  Jugurtha.' 

Lex  MANiLiA,  for  oonferriR||r  on  Pompey  tlie  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C  Manilius, 
A.  U.  687,  and  supported  by  Cicero  when  prastor,  and  by  CsBsar, 
from  different  Tiews;  but  neither  of  them  was  actuated  by 

laudable  motives.' Another,  by  the  same,  thai  f^reedmen 

might  Tote  in  all  tlie  tribes,  whereas  formerly  they  rotad  in 
lome  one  of  the  four  city  tribes  only.     Bat  this  law  did  not  pass.* 

L$ge$  MANiLiANiB  venaliwn  vendendorum^  not  properly  laws, 
but  regulations  to  be  observed  in  buying  and  selling,  to  prevent 
finsud,  called  by  Varro,  actiovks.'  They  were  composed  by  the 
lawyer  Manilius,  who  was  consul,  A.  U.  603. 

The  formalities  of  buying  and  selling  were  by  the  Romans 
used  in  their  most  solemn  transactions ;  as,  in  emancipation  and 
adoption,  marriage  and  testaments,  in  transferring  property,  &c. 

Lex  MANLiA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  558,  about  creating  the  7Vt- 
umoiri  Bpuhnes* 

—  ae  yiOBsiM A,  by  a  consul,  A.  U.  896.* 

Lex  MABCiA,  by  Mjurdus  Gensorinus,  that  no  one  should  be 
made  a  censor  a  second  time.' 

de  StatieUatibus  vel  StatieHis,  that  the  senate  upon  oath 

should  appoint  a  person  to  inquire  into,  and  redress  the  injuries 
of  the  SUUieUi^  or  -ates^  a  nation  of  Liguria." 

Lex  MAaiA,  by  G.  Alarius,  when  tribune,  A.  U.  634,  about 
making  the  entrances  to  the  Ovilia^'  narrower. 

Lex  MARIA  PORCiA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  691,  that  those 
commanders  should  be  punished,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
triumph,  wrote  to  the  senate  a  false  account  of  the  number  of 
the  enemy  slain  in  battle,  or  of  the  citisens  that  were  missing  ; 
and  that  when  they  returned  to  the  city,  they  should  swear  be- 
fore the  city  quaestors  to  the  truth  of  the  account  which  they  had 
sent^^ 

Lex  MBMMiA  vel  RBMMiA !  by  whom  it  was  proposed,  or  in  what 
year,  is  uncertain.  It  ordained,  that  an  accusation  should  not 
be  admitted  againtt  tlioae  who  were  absent  on  account  of  the 
publia^*  And  if  anv  one  was  convicted  of  false  accusation,'^  that 
he  should  be  braniled  on  the  forehead  with  a  letter,'*  probably 
witli  the  letter  a,  as  anciently  the  name  of  this  crime  was  written 

KALUMNIA. 

1  Ue.  Lft  >•  •!•  Cmu  Mar.  U.  7  Ur.  m.  16.  n*  iw  S5.  11  VaL  Mas.  11.  tr.  1. 

S  Sail.  Jag.  40.  »  Cie.  Or.  i.  S.  W.  Var.  8  PiwU  Cor.  »l  Va).  Max.  fit.  7.  9. 

i  dia.  iMU-  Maa.  DW.  Raal.  H. ».  11.  •  Uv.  xUI.  <].  »■•<.  J«L  ». 

*Mm^  ff.  6  Ur.  xxxfiL  42.  Ok.  lO  pontoa,  CIr.  Ug.  HI.  11  rmlaaiaSs. 
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l£3t  HBisfiAy  A.  U.  302,  that,  in  impoting  fines,  a  iheep 
ffaonld  be  estimated  at  ten  asses,  and  an  ox  at  one  hundred.' 

Lex  MsciiA,  that  a  child  ahoold  be  held  ai  a  foreinier,  if 
either  \>f  the  parents  was  so.  But  if  both  parents  were  Komans 
and  married,  children  always  obtained  the  rank  of  the  father,* 
and  if  unmarried,  of  the  mother. 

Lex  MBHUA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  516,  that  Minucius,  master 
of  horse,  should  have  equal  command  with  Fabius  the  dictator.' 
Another,  as  it  is  thought  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  635,  ffiTing 
directions  to  fullers  of  cloth ;  proposed  to  the  people  at  the  de- 
sire of  the  censors* 4^  Another,  by  Metelfus  Nepos  a  pra»- 

tor,  A.  U.  694y  about  freetnn;  Rome  and  Italy  from  taxes,'  pro- 
bably those  paid  for  goods  imported.' 

Leffes  HiLiTABBs,  rej^ulations  for  the  army.  By  one  of  these 
it  was  provided,  that  if  a  soldier  was  by  chance  enlisted  into  a 
legion,  commanded  by  a  tribune  whom  he  could  prore  to  be 
inimical  to  him,  he  might  go  from  that  legion  to  another.' 

Lex  MiHuciA  de  triumoiris  mensanis,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  537, 
about  appointing  bankers  to  receiTO  the  public  money.' 

Leges  nuhjs,  laws  of  king  Numa,  mentioned  by  different 
aothm : — that  the  gods  should  be  worshipped  with  corn  and  a 
salted  cake:'  that  wnoever  knowingly  killed  a  free  man  should 
be  held  as  a  oarricide : ''  that  no  hwlot  should  toudi  the  altsr 
of  Juno;  ana  if  she  did,  that  she  should  sacrifice  an  ewe  lamb 
to  that  goddess  with  dishevelled  hair :  ^  that  whoever  removed 
a  landmark  shonld  be  put  to  death :  ^  that  wine  should  not  be 
poured  on  a  funeral  pile." 

Lex  otytAYiAjrumefUttriay  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  633,  abrogating 
the  Sempronian  law,  and  ordaining,  as  it  is  thought,  that  com 
ahoald  not  be  given  at  so  low  a  price  to  the  people.  It  is  greatiy 
commended  by  Cicera'^ 

Lex  oouuoA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  453,  that  the  number  of 
the  pontifioes  flJiould  be  increased  to  eight,  and  of  the  augurs  to 
nine ;  and  that  four  of  the  former,  and  hre  of  the  latter,  should 
be  diosen  from  among  the  plebeians.^ 

Lex  oFFUi  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  540,  that  no  woman  should 
have  in  her  dress  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor  wear  a  gar- 
ments of  ditftrent  coloun^  nor  ride  in  a  carriage  in  the  city  or 
in  any  town,  or  within  a  mile  of  it,  unless  upon  occasion  of  a 
public  sacrifice.^' 

Lex  OPTIMA,  a  law  was  so  called  which  conferred  the  most 


I  FMtas  ia  Fwvhtas.      s.  •?.  Plh.  iyUI  t.  la  Tenaiae. 
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complete  authority/  as  thai  wm  called  optimum  JH»  which  be- 
stowed complete  property. 

hex  ORCHiA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  56C,  limiting  the  number  of 
guests  at  an  entertainment' 

hex  OVINIA,  that  the  censors  should  choose  the  most  worthy 
of  all  ranks  into  the  senate.'  Those  who  had  borne  offices  werv 
commonly  first  chosen ;  and  that  all  these  might  be  admitted^ 
sometimes  more  than  the  limited  number  were  elected.* 

hex  vkvtkf  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  688,  that  foreigners  should  be 
expelled  from  Home,  and  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name  forced  to 
return  to  their  cities.* 

hiX  pAPiA  poppAA,  about  the  manner  of  choosing'  yestal  vir- 
gins, 'ihe  author  of  it,  and  the  time  when  it  passed,  are  un- 
certain. 

hex  PAPIA  poppAA  de  mariUmdis  crdinibut^  proposed  by  the 
consuls  Papius  and  Poppseus  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  A.  (J. 
763,  enforcing  and  enmrging  the  Julian  law.^  liie  end  of  it 
was  to  promote  population,  and  repair  the  desolation  oocasioaed 
by  the  civil  wars.  It  met  witfi  great  oppoeition  from  the  Debi- 
lity, and  consisted  of  several  distinct  particulars.'  It  proposed 
certain  rewards  to  marriage,  and  penalties  against  celibacy, 
which  had  always  been  muoi  discouraged  in  the  Roman  state, 
and  yet  greatly  prevailed,  for  reasons  enumerated.'  Whoever 
in  the  city  had  three  children,  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  four, 
and  in  the  provinces  five,  ^ms  entitled  to  certain  privileges  and 
immunities.  Hence  the  famous  jus  tbium  LmuioRvx,  so  often 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  Martial,  &&,  which  used  to  be  gnmted  «lao 
to  those  who  had  no  childrw,  first  by  the  senate,  and  afterwards 
by  the  emperor,  not  only  to  men,  but  likewise  to  women.^"  The 
privileges  of  having  three  children  were,  an  exemption  from  the 
trouble  of  guudianship,  a  priority  in  bearing  ofllces,^^  and  a 
treble  proportion  of  com.  Those  who  lived  in  celibacy  oonld 
not  succeed  to  an  inheritance^  except  of  their  nearest  relations, 
unless  they  married  within  100  days  after  the  death  of  the  testa- 
tor ;  nor  receive  an  entire  lesacy."  And  what  they  were  thus 
deprived  of  in  certain  cases  fell  as  an  escheat  ^  to  the  exche- 
quer ^*  or  prince's  private  puive. 

hex  PAPiRiA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  563,  diminishing  the  weiglit 
of  the  Of  one  haff.^' 

by  a  prsBtor,  A.  U.  431,  granting  the  freedom  of  the 

city,  without  the  right  of  voting,  to  the  people  of  Aoerra.^ 
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by  « tribwie,  ilM  yew  unoerUin,  thai  no  edilioe,  laady 

or  altar,  should  bo  oonsecratod  without  Uio  order  of  the  pooplo. 

A.  U.  335,  about  astiautiog  fines,'  probably  the  aanio 

with  iex  MBirBHiA« 

That  no  one  abould  molest  another  without  cause.' 

by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  631,  that  Ubleto  should  be  used  in 

passing  lawa.^ 

by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  693,  that  the  people  might  re-elect 

tlie  sdme  person  tribune  as  often  as  tbey  cAose ;  but  it  was  re- 
jected.* 

Instead  of  Papirius,  they  anciently  wrote  Papisiua.  So  Vale> 
aiosfor  Valerius,  Auselius  lor  Auieliui^  &G.  Ap.  Qaudlus  ia 
aid  to  ha¥e  invented  the  letter  a,  probably  from  his  first  using 
it  in  these  words.' 

Lex  PBDiA,  bv  Pedins  the  consul,  A.  U.  710,  decreeing  banish. 
nmit  against  the  murderers  of  Cssar." 

lex  PBouciBA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  640,  against  incest' 

lex  paasoboiiu,  or  Pisulama,  that  if  a  quadruped  did  any 
hurt,  the  owner  should  either  repair  the  damage,  or  give  upUie 
beast* 

Lex  r^TBLiA  de  ambUu,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  397,  thai  candi* 
dates  should  not  go  round  to  fairs  and  other  public  meetings,  for 
^  sake  of  canvassing.' 

— .  de  MBXis,  by  the  consuls,  A.  U.  439,  that  no  one  should 
be  kept  in  fetters  or  in  bonds,  but  for  a  crime  that  desMred  it, 
and  that  only  till  he  sufiered  the  punishment  due  by  law :  that 
'^'oditoffs  should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods,  and  not  the 
PWMns  of  their  debtorB.^** 

de  PBCu&ATU,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  566,  that  inouiry 

■hoold  be  made  about  the  money  tiJcen  or  exacted  from  xing 
Antiochos  and  his  subjects,  and  how  much  of  it  had  not  been 
'''OQght  into  the  public  treasury." 

I^  PKTBBA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  668,  tbat  mutinous  soldiers 
wioald  be  decimated,  i.  e.  that  every  tenth  man  should  be  se- 
lected bv  lot  for  punishment" 

Lex  PSTRoniA,  by  a  consul,  A.  U.  813,  prohibitiuff  masters 
""OQi  compelling  their  slaves  to.  fight  with  wild  beasts.^ 
.  ^  piHAEiA  amualis,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  633.     What  it  waa 
w  ttijoertain." 

Lex  plautia  vel  plotia,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  664,  that  the  ju- 
dices  should  be  chosen  both  from  the  senators  and  equites ;  and 
"ome  also  from  the  plebeians.  By  this  law  each  tribe  chose  an- 
Qttdly  fif^^n  i»  to  be  judioes  for  that  year,  in  all  52&    Some 
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read  qumos  creabant:  thin  making  them  the  lame  with  the 

•— ^  FLOTU  de  vi,  against  violence.' 

Lex  POKPBIA  de  vif  by  Pompey,  when  sole  oonsul,  A.  U. 
701,  that  an  inquiry  should  oe  made  about  the  murder  oi 
Glodius  on  the  Appian  way,  the  burning  the  senate-house,  and 
liie  attack  made  an  the  house  of  M.  Lepidus  the  interrex.' 

■  de  AHBiTu,  against  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections, 
with  the  infliction  of  new  and  severer  punishments.* 

By  these  laws  the  method  of  trial  was  altered,  and  the  lengtti 
of  them  limited:  three  days  were  allowed  for  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  and  the  fourth  for  the  sentence;  on  which  the 
accuser  was  to  have  two  hours  only  to  enforce  the  charge ;  the 
criminal  three  for  his  defence.  This  regulation  was  considere«f 
as  a  restraint  <m  eloquence.' 

Lex  POMPBIA  judiciaria,  by  the  same  perwn ;  retaining  the 
Aurelian  law,  but  ordaining,  that  the  judices  should  be  chosen 
from  among  those  of  the  highest  fortune'  in  the  different 
orders.^ 

de  coHiTiis,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  stand 

candidate  for  an  office  in  his  abeenoeu     In  this  law  Julius  Csesar 
was  expressly  excepted." 

de  repetynaie^  de  parricidie^^ 

The  regulations  which  I'ompey  prescribed  to  the  Bithynians 
were  also  called  lex  pomfua.^^ 

Lex  poKPxiA  de  dviiate,  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  oonsal^ 
A.  U.  665,  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  Italians  and 
the  Galli  Gupadani." 

Lex  popiLiA,  about  choosing  the  vestal  virgins." 

Lex  FORCu.  by  P.  Pordus  Lttca,  a  tribime,  A.  U.  454,  that 
no  one  should  bind,  scourge,  or  kill  a  Roman  dtisen.^* 

Lex  PUBLiciA,  vel  FvbUcia  de  /usu,  against  playing  for  m<»iey 
at  any  game  but  what  required  strengUi,  as  shooting,  running, 
leaping,  &c^' 

Lex   PUBLILIA.'" 

Lex  FupiA,  by  a  tribune^  that  the  senate  should  not^  held 
on  Gomitial  days;  and  that  in  the  month  of  February,  their 
first  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  hearing  of  embaMies.^' 

Lex  QuiNCTiA,  A.  U.  745,  about  the  punishment  of  those  who 
hurt  or  spoiled  the  aqussducts  or  public  reservoirs  of  water. ^" 

Lex  BBQU,  conferring  supreme  power  on  Augustus.^ 

1  Aw.  Ck.  Cora.  die*  eC  fortwia  ■pectvl  Pkll.  IL  10.                        Sail.  Qit.  51. 

aacMU.   ML    Vub  dfbnvt.  •!  4l««Mu,—  9  App.  lM.CiT.H.441.  15  I.  S.  O.  d*  dMt. 

vliL  a  For  la  ft  Jvdg*  both  10  U  i.  Die.  M  ■«*  p.  10,  M. 

a  Cle.  Mil.  Ase.  \\»  raak  and  fortnao  11  PUa.  Bp.  s.  8S.  MM,  17  Cie.  PnU  {|.  8.  IS* 

4  DU.  nsiz.  S7.  iL  51.  an  to  boMgardod, Ci«i  lit.                                  Fas. Li. 

•  iUd.Uialo|.  Oral.  SOl  PbiL  i.  SO.  IS  Plla.  iH  aO.  IS  hoada.  da  ato^ 

•  OK  amliaaiBM caaia.  8  Soot.  Jal.  aS. Dio.  sL  UaoU.t.lL                    dact. 


•  OK  amiiMlBM  caaia.     8  Soot.  Jal.  aB.Dio.ii.    U  OoU.  I.  It.  dact. 

7  Gk.IV.aO.  PhiULS     00.  Ajip.  BoU.  0«.  U.    H  Liv.«.t.  Ck.  Kab.    It  mo  p.  80. 
Ate.  Ck.  viaai  k  ^a-      p^  441  Ck.  Att,  viU.8.     pw4  S,  4.  Vorr.  t.  tt. 
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Ltge9  ^■ot.«,  laws  made  by  the  kings,  which  are  laid  to  have 
been  eoUecled  by  Paplrios,  or,  as  it  was  ancieiitiy  wiitten, 
Papiaofl^  aooD  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarqnin/  whence  they 
were  called  fait  eitriU  pafiriaiium  ;  and  some  of  them,  no  doubt, 
wove  oopied  into  the  Twelve  Tables. 

L$x  BHODiA,  containing  the  regulations  of  the  Rhodians  con- 
cemtoff  naval  affiuia,  which  Cicero  and  Strabo  greatly  coni- 
meod,' snpj^osed  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Romans.    But 
this  is  certain  only  with  respect  to  one  claase,  de  Jactu,  abon 
throwing  eoods  overboard  in  a  storm. 

LegeM  de  aapaiuiiuis;  AdliSy  Galpamia,  Cocilia,  Cornelia, 
Julia,  Jttoia,  Pompeiay  8erviliiL 

Lot  BOsciA  theainlu,  determining  the  fortune  of  the  equltes, 
and  appointing  them  certain  seats  in  the  theatre.*  By  this  law 
a  certain  place  in  the  theatre  was  assigned  to  spendthrifts.* 
The  pa8sin|r  of  this  law  occasioned  great  tumults,  whidi  were 
allayed  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  the  consuL' 

Lex  BunuA,  or  more  properly  deprehan^  containing  the  re- 
gulatiotts  orescribed  to  the  Siciliana  by  the  pnstor  Rnpilius, 
with  Uie  advice  of  ten  ambasBadors,  according  to  the  decree  of 
the  senate.* 

Legee  sioaATJi :  various  laws  were  called  by  that  name, 
chiefly  those  concerning  the  tribunes,  made  on  the  Mons  Saoer, 
because  the  petson  who  violated  them  was  consecrated  to  some 
god.*  There  was  also  a  lkx  saciuta  militabis,  that  the  name 
of  no  soldier  should  be  erased  from  the  muster-roll  without  his 
own  consent  So  among  the  ^ni  and  Volsci,  the  Tuscans,  the 
Llnres^  and  partioularlv  the  Samnitei^  among  whom  those  were 
eaued  aacrati  miliies,  who  were  enlisted  by  a  certain  oath,  and 
with  particular  solemnities." 

Lex  SATUHA  was  a  law  consisting  of  several  distinct  particulars 
of  a  diierent  nature,  which  ought  to  have  been  enacted 
separately.^" 

Lex  scATiNiA,  vel  Soanimia,  de  nefimda  venere,  by  a  tribune, 
the  year  uncertain,  affainst  illicit  amours.  The  punishment  at 
first  was  a  heavy  fine/'  but  it  was  afterwards  made  capital. 

Lex  scBiBOifiA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  601,  about  restoring  the 
Lusitaai  to  freedom."  Another,  de  eervittUum  usucapioni-' 
bme^  by  a  consul  under  Augustus  A.  U.  719,  that  the  right  ol 
servitudes  should  not  be  acquired  by  prescriotion,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of  Cicero.'^ 

r  M«  L«z  Mmoim.           Epit.  99.  Mart.  v.  8.  7  Cic  Verr.Ii.18. 11,1^  11  Ck.  Fun.  rliL  U. 

3  Cic  Tmb.  Q«c«t  m.      OU.  szxTi  S5.  8  Fast.  Cio.  Cora.  Off.  Fkil.  iii  8.  Juv.  li. «. 

J.  F«.'uu7l  Okmj.  SdOToetoribim       CiC.  iii.  ai.  Balk   14,    U.  Qlinct.  ir.  8.  ril    4. 

It .  M.                             PUL  IL  18.  Lm.  If.  7.  Liv.  li.  8.  Smi.  Don.  8. 

i  Cic.  Img.  Mm.  18.  8  Cie.  Alt.  il.  1.  Plat.  IH.li,  >S.iuiz.5.  is  LIv.  Bpit.  49.  Oc. 

Sudk,  14.                          Cm.  to  vhlck  V Irgll  ia  9  Lir.  Iv.  318.  vIL  41.  Hi.  Brat.  88. 

«  tM  p.  21.  Cle.  Mar.     mppoMd    to    altada,  88. 38.  i.  48.  ixzri.  8.  J8  Ok.  86.  >.  4.  D.  *• 

19.  Jut.  bIt.  888.  Lir.     Am.  I.  U».  10  rwt.  Usac 
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Leges  srmpbonlb,  laws  proposed  by  the  Gracohi.' 

1.  Tib.  6BACCHI  Ae&ARiA,  by  Tib.  Gncchiu^  A.  U.  680.  thar 
ao  one  should  possess  more  than  600  acres  of  land ;  and  that 
three  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  diride  among  th« 
poorer  people  what  any  one  had  above  that  extent' 

de  ciYiTATB  iTALis  oAiiDA,  that  the  freedom  of  the  state 

should  be  giren  to  all  the  Italians.' 

de  HARBoiTATB  ATTALi,  that  the  money  which  Attalua 

had  left  to  the  Roman  people,  should  be  divided  among  those 
citizens  who  ffot  lands^  to  purchase  the  instruments  of  husban- 
dry. These  laws  excited  great  commotions,  and  brought  de- 
struction on  the  author  of  them.  Of  course  they  were  not  put 
in  execution.^ 

Sl  C.  oraochi  FRUMKNTARiAy  A.  U.  628,  that  com  should  be 
given  to  the  poor  people  at  a  trient  and  a  seaUs^  or  at  U  of  an 
AS,  a  modiue  or  peck ;  and  that  money  should  be  advanced  from 
the  public  treasury  to  purchase  com  for  that  purpose.  The  gra- 
naries in  which  this  com  was  kept  were  called  horrba  sbkpbo- 

MIA.' 

Note,  A  triene  and  eemis  are  put  for  a  dextans,  because  the 
Romans  had  not  a  coin  of  the  vuue  of  a  dextans. 

—  de  pRovmciis,  that  the  provinces  should  be  appointed 
for  the  consuls  every  year  before  their  election.' 

■  ck  CAPiTR  cnriuM,  that  sentence  should  not  be  passed  on 
the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  the  order  of  the  peopW 

de  MAGisTRATiBosw  that  whoever  was  deprived  of  his 

office  by  the  people,  should  ever  afltor  be  incapable  of  enjoying 
any  other,' 

^.^  juoiciARu,  that  the  judices  should  be  chosen  from 
among  the  equites,  and  not  ftwn  the  senators  as  formerly.' 

Affainst  corruption  in  the  judices.^"    Sylla  afterwards 

included  Uiis  in  his  law  defaha, 

— -—  de  CBNTURUs  BvocAHpis,  that  it  should  be  determined  by 
lot  in  what  order  the  centuries  should  vote.'^ 

de  MiLiTuus,  that  dothes  should  be  afforded  to  soldiers 

by  the  public^  and  that  no  deduction  should  be  made  on  that 
account  from  their  pay ;  also,  that  no  one  should  be  forced  to 
enlist  below  the  age  of  seventeen.^ 

de  viis  MUNiBNDis,  about  paving  and  measuring  the  pub 

lie  roads,  making  bridces,  placing  milestones,  and,  at  smaller 
distances,  stones  to  help  travellers  to  mount  their  horses,  for  it 
appears  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  use  stirrups;  and  there 
were  wooden  horses  placed  in  the  Campus  Martins^  where  the 

1  do.  nu.  i.  7.                 GiMc  27.  I>om.  9.  Pan.  L  7.  Vwr.  L  II. 

t  Ut.  K|Ht  &S.  PloU  i  Oft.  Smtt.  44.  T«Mk  7  Cie.  Rab.  4.  V«rr.  r.  10a««abjwil8ioclre«a 

Onee.  p.  837.  Apr.     Onvt.  ui.  80.  BraU  611  Cat.  iv.  f.  THii««u-.  Cw.  Cia.Hw 

BaU.  Civ.  I SU.               9i.  olT.  iL  tL  lir.  Epw  8  PlaU  Graoo.  U  Sail.  Cm.  Be|k  Ord. 

i  Patorc  ii. S,  b.                ft&  60.  9  Aap.  Bell. Qv.  L383.  aae  ■.  Tf. 

4  lir.  Bpll.  ie.  Plat.  6  Cio.PraT.Co.aBalb.  INoT luvi.  86.  Cie.  IS  Piui.  One*. 


yottUi  might  be  tnuned  to  raoant  and  dismount  readily,  lliut 
V inril,  corpora  saku  tubficiunt  in  eqwo»} 

Caiu  uraocbtM  fint  introduced  the  custom  of  walking  or 
morine  about  while  harannting  the  people,  and  of  exposing 
the  right  arm  bare,  which  the  ancient  Romans,  as  the  Greeks, 
used  to  keep  within  their  robe* 

Ltx  SKMPROinA  de  fttnort,  by  a  tribune,  long  before  the  time 
of  the  Gracchi,  A.  U.  560,  that  the  interest  of  money  should  be 
regulated  by  the  same  laws  among  the  allies  and  Latins,  as 
among  Roman  dtisens.  The  cause  of  this  law  was,  to  check 
the  fraud  of  usurers,  who  lent  their  money  in  the  name  of  the 
allies,'  at  higher  interest  than  was  allowed  at  Rome. 

hex  sBKTiLf  A  AORARiA,  by  P.  SerTilius  Rullui^  a  tribune, 
A.  (T.  690,  thnt  ten  commissioners  should  be  created  with 
absolute  power  for  fite  T^atb,  orer  all  the  revenues  of  the  re- 
public; to  buy  and  sell  what  lands  they  thought  fit»  at  what 
price  and  from  whom  they  chose,  to  distribute  Ihem  at  pleasure 
to  the  citiienSy  to  settle  new  colonies  wherever  they  judged 
proper,  and  particularly  in  Campania,  he.  But  this  law  was 
pieTented  frmsi  being  passed  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  the 
eonsuL* 

— p  de  ciYiTATu,  by  C.  Serfilins  Glauda,  a  pnetor,  A.  U.  653. 
tbat  if  any  of  the  LAkin  allies  aocused  a  Roman  senator,  and 
got  him  condemned,  he  should  obtain  the  same  place  among 
^  citiiens  which  the  criminal  had  held.* 

de  RKPBTuimis,  by  the  same  person,  ordaining  soTerer 

penalties  thao  formerly  against  extortion,  and  that  the  defend- 
ant should  have  a  second  nearing.' 

SBRTiLiA  JUDiciARiA,  by  Q.  Serrilius  Ceepio,  A«  U.  647, 

^t  the  right  of  judging,  which  had  been  exercised  by  the 
^uites  Bkme  for  seventeen  yearn,  according  to  the  Seroproniao 
Iftw,  should  be  shared  tietween  the  senators  and  equites/ 

i*9  sicRfiA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  IX.  668,  that  no  one  should 
contradict  or  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking  to  the  people.' 

^  siLiA,  by  a  tribune,  about  weights  and  measures.' 

l^x  siLVAMi  et  CARBOKis,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  664,  that 
whoever  was  admitted  as  a  citiien  by  any  of  the  confederate 
■^tes,  if  he  had  a  house  in  Italy  when  the  law  was  passed,  and 
K^ve  in  his  name  to  the  prastor,^'  within  sixty  days,  he  should 
«oJoy  all  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citiMn.i> 

^^siTLpiciA  sxMpROHiA,  by  the  consttbi  A.  U.  449,  that  no 
one  should  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  witliout  the  order  of  the 
;^p*te,  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes." 

*n!u  *  ^**^  <Hr   a  >■      MchM     ■o«la«     nantar,  Ck.  Varr.  L   9  FmC  to  PvUin  P«» 
?^^ J^^^lr  ttMda,     tnucritebut,      Ur.     ».  R*b.  Fostii.  4.  <tera. 

{'*^m.\%^\.)H,     SBV.7.  1  Citf.  Brau  IS.  4«.  Si.    10  taad  prau 


.JT^S*!7*^(M>*    *  Cic.  RaU.  Pli.  S.  Or.  IL  M.  Tm.  Am.      Itorttw. 

^"'•*-  ^^    a  at  i«iu  ce«pM«iil-    8DlM7.TiL17.  12LIt.Ib.4«, 
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Lex  lULHCiA,  by  a  ooniul^  A.  U.  553,  ordering  war  to  be  pro* 
claimed  on  Philip  king  of  Maoedon.^ 

Leges  iulpicia  de  enre  aUeno^  by  the  tribune,  Senr.  Sulpicius, 
A.  (J.  665,  that  no  senator  shoold  cuntract  debt  above  9000 
denarii:  that  the  exiles  who  had  not  been  allowed  a  trial, 
sbould  be  readied :  that  the  Italian  allies,  who  had  obtained  the 
right  of  dtiiens,  and  had  been  formed  into  eiffht  new  tribes, 
smtild  be  distributed  through  the  thirty-five  old  tribes:  abo, 
that  the  manumitted  slaves  '  who  used  formerly  to  vote  only  in 
tlie  four  dty  tribes,  mi|fht  vote  in  all  the  tribes :  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  war  against  Mithridates  should  be  taken  from 
Sylla,  and  given  to  Jnarius.' 

But  these  laws  were  soon  abrogated  by  Sylla,  who^  returning 
to  Rome  with  his  army  from  Campania^  forced  Marins  and 
Sulpicius,  with  their  adherents,  to  fly  from  the  city.  Solpidus^ 
being  betrayed  by  a  slave,  was  brought  back  and  slain.  Sylla 
rewuded  the  slave  with  his  liberty,  acoording  to  promise ;  but 
immediately  after  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  vom  the  Tarpeian 
rock  for  bedraying  his  master.^ 

Ijeffes  suMPTUARiit ;  Orchis,  Fannia,  Didia,  Lidnia,  Gemelia, 
^miUa,  Antia,  Julia. 

Lege$  tabwllaum^  four  in  number.* 

Lgx  TALARiA,  agauist  playing  at  dice  at  entertainments.^ 

Lex  TKRBRTiA  et  CAauiuJnimenitiruu' 

Lex  TiRENTiLiA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  991,  about  limiting  tke 
powers  of  the  consuls.  It  did  not  pass ;  but  after  great  conten- 
tions gave  cause  to  the  creation  of  the  decemvirL' 

Legee  TssTAMBNTARiiB ;  Cornelia,  Furia,  Voconia. 

Lex  TBORU  de  vecUgamms^  by  a  tribune.  A,  U.  646,  that  no 
one  should  pay  any  rent  to  the  people  for  the  public  lands  in 
Italy  which  tie  possessed*'  It  also  contained  certain  regulatiens 
about  pasturage.    But  Appian  gires  a  difibrent  account  of  this 

hex  TiTiA  de  quaeioribti*,  by  a  tribune,  as  some  think,  A.  U. 
448,  about  doubling^  the  number  of  qusestors,  and  that  they 
should  determine  tbeir  provinces  by  lot.'* 

—  de  MuvBBDus,  against  receiving  money  or  presents  for 
pleading.^ 

AVRABiA :  what  it  was  is  not  known." 

— —  de  Lusa,  similar  to  the  Publidan  law. 

de  TOTORiBus,  A.  U.  733,  the  ssme  with  the  Julian  law, 

and,  as  some  think,  one  and  the  same  law.** 


1  XiT.*nL«.  f  at  M  M  IhMdMi  Ai-    9  ««»■  paUkoi  v«.      Aaa.   A   UL    «hm 

* ■  ■   t^mr)*,  that  I     tigiai     ten    "       ^ 


S  elfw  IfttrtM.  ckm   tibrte,  that  1     tigiai     tevavit,     Ck.  «mm  nM,  im^ttU  •( 

tntt.S*L  Mar.  Ut.  nay  a»i  braak,    Ike.     Brat.  SB.  CUl•iu^  THImi. 

Ul.  77.  A«c.    da.  PUirt.  MIL  etar.  IL  8.  10  BalL  Or.  U  p.  M.  IV  Ok.  Or.B  ILLhi* 

i;rtm.lLlSi  %                                    Ck.0r.B.7».  \l  %.  VL 8m  AmTSr 

4  ikU.  7  Ma  In  Caaala.  11  Cie.  Mar.  S.  14  Joalln.  la>Uu  AtiL 

•  MC  p.  77.  8  LW.  iS.  f^  10,  *e.  U  Aas.  Kplg.  81  Tk.  TbU 
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Icjr  tmMmmiAy  by  a  tribane^  A.  U.  608,  aiMfpiag  proriacM 
to  the  ooimils  for  ^re  yean :  Spain  to  Pompey ;  Syria  and  the 
Parthian  war  to  GraaBos ;  and  prolonging  CaBour's  command  in 
Gaul  for  an  equal  timtk  Gato^  lor  oppoaingthia  law.  waa  lad  to 
pnaoB.  Acoording^  to  Dioy  he  waa  only  dragged  from  the 
mcmbly>* 

ds  TBiamna,  A.  U.  305.' 

Lex  TBDinanA,  either  a  law  proposed  by  a  tribune,  er  the 
law  laatoring  their  power.' 

Lex  nunmuuiy  that  no  one  abonld  triumph  who  had  not 
kiUed  5000  of  the  enemy  in  one  battle.* 

Lex  vnuiA  da  AnBiTo,  by  Gcero,  when  conanl;  A*  U.  690, 
adding  to  the  former  poniahments  againat  bribery,  banishment 
for  tea  years ;  and,  that  no  one  should  exhibit  shows  of  gladia- 
ton  for  two  yean  before  he  stood  candidate  for  an  office,  unleaa 
that  task  waa  impoeed  on  him  by  the  testament  of  a  friend/ 

de  LBUATioaB  uaaaA,  limiting  the  continuance  of  it  to  a 


Lex  yjubaaiA  dt  provoeationeJ 

de  roa»Airis,  A*  U.  56%  about  giYing  the  people  of  For- 

Bua  the  rigbt  of  voting.' 

ik  axLLA,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccns,  interrex,  A.  U.  67 1, 

crtating  S^lla  dictator,  and  rati^ring  all  his  acts;  which  Cicero 
eaUa  the  most  an jiMt  of  all  laws.' 

de  guADKAiTTB,  by  L.  Valerius  Fkccus,  consul,  A.  U.  667, 

that  debtors  ahould  be  discharged  on  paying  ODO-foiuth  of  their 
debts." 

Ijex  VALBMA  HOBATiA  de  tTibutU  camUiu  ;  de  tribmus,  against 
hnrttag  a  tribune.  ^^ 

Lex  TABiA,  by  a  tribane,  A.  U,  662,  that  inquiry  should  be 
made  about  those  by  whose  means  or  advice  the  Italian  allies 
bad  taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman  people.^ 

Lex  TArmiA  dis  raoniicue." 

de  altemie  consUiie  rejiciendijif  that,  in  a  trial  for  ex* 

tertioo,  both  the  defendant  and  aocuaer  might  for  once  reject 
ail  the  judieea  or  jury ;  whereas  formerly  they  could  reject  only 
a  few,  whose  places  the  praetor  supplied  by  a  new  choice.** 

de  coLoms,  that  Caesar  should  plant  a  colony  at  Novoco- 

mnm  in  Ciaalpine  Gaul.^' 

JUget  ns  vi,  Ploiia^  Lutatia^  et  Julia, 

Lex  YiAUA,  de  tiis  MmrixifDis,  by  C.  Curio,  a  tribune,  A.  U. 
703,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Agrarian  law  of  Hullus.    By  this 


1  nxh.  n»  M.  tir.  4  VaLlln.ii.8.  t  Ci«.  BaU.  lU.  S.  S.     Tuc  QwHt.  U.  »1. 
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111,111.  SLacflM.  40.  U  HbMrdifams,     do. 

*P^Aatiiria.V«fr.  •  Cia.li«tt.  Bi.  8.  11  Ur.  iii.  U.  Mt  p.     Vat.  11. 

M>  RidL  i.    a.  IJT.  7Mp.nr  le.  16So«t.JnL«. 

^^  8UT.nsnik8flL  IS Gi&  Brat.  M.  tt. 
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Uw  there  seems  to  have  been  «  tax  imposed  on  osniages  and 
hoTses.^ 

Lex  TILLIA  ARNALIt.* 

Lex  ▼ocoinA  de  baebditatibus  imJiemm,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U. 
384,  that  no  one  ihoold  make  a  woman  his  heir,'  nor  leare  to 
anj  one  by  way  of  legacy  more  than  to  his  heir  or  heirk*  Bui 
this  law  is  supposed  to  have  referred  chiefly  to  those  who  were 
ridL*  to  preirent  the  extinction  of  opulent  fiunilies. 

Various  arts  were  used  to  elude  this  law.  (Sometimes  one  left 
his  fortune  in  trust  to  a  friend,  who  should  nve  it  to  a  daughter 
or  other  female  relation ;  but  his  friend  ooiud  not  be  Ibroed  to 
do  so,  unless  he  inclined.  The  law  itself,  however,  like  many 
others,  on  account  of  its  sererity,  fell  into  disuse.* 

These  are  almost  all  the  Roman  laws  mentioned  in  the  cU^ 
slos.  Augustus,  haTing  become  sole  master  of  the  empire,  con- 
tinued at  first  to  enact  laws  in  the  ancient  form,  which  were  so 
many  Tostiges  of  expiring  liberty,'  as  Tacitus  calls  them:  but 
he  afterwards,  by  the  adnce  of  MsBcenas,  gradually  introdnoed 
the  custom  of  givinsf  the  force  of  laws  to  the  decrees  of  the 
senato,  and  eren  to  nis  own  edicts.*  His  snccesson  improred 
upon  this  example.  The  ancient  manner  of  passing  laws  came 
to  be  entirely  dropped.  The  decrees  of  the  senato,  indeed,  for 
form's  sake,  continued  for  a  considerable  time  to  be  published  ; 
but  at  last  these  also  were  laid  aside,  and  every  tiding  was  dona 
according  to  the  will  of  the  prtncOi 

The  emperors  ordained  laws — 1.  By  their  answers  to  the  ap* 
plications  made  to  them  at  home  or  firom  the  proTinoes*' 

—I  8.  By  their  decrees  in  judgment  or  sentences  in  court,'* 
which  were  either  mnBLocnTOET,  i.  e.  such  as  related  to  any  in- 
cidental point  of  law  which  might  occur  in  the  process ;  or  obtk 
Himri,  i.  e.  such  as  determined  upon  the  merits  of  the  cause 
itself,  and  the  whole  question. 

—  S.  By  their  occssional  ordinanoes,'^  and  by  their  instmo- 
tions'*  to  their  lieutenants  and  officem 

These  constitotions  were  either  general,  respeodog  the 
public  at  large;  or  speciid,  relating  to  one  person  only,  and 
therefore  properiy  caOed  raiviLBaiA,  nririleges ;  but  in  a  sense 
different  from  what  it  was  used  in  unaer  the  republic" 

The  three  mat  sources,  therefore,  of  Roman  jurisprudence 
were  the  laws/*  properly  so  called,  the  decrees  of  the  senate," 
and  the  edicts  of  tne  prince,"    To  these  may  be  added  the 

I  Ck.  r&m.  vUL  C  AM.  MoniMl  t«1  elanid,  Dto.  W.  II  Plfak  B^  s  10^  W. 

^1.  KoMoTlktlmebu,  9  i«  MMripla  ad  Ubal.  Maytt. 

tM«^ak  Aw.ae.eHI.Til.ll.  ka  Mppttew.  •piMo-  14  !•««•. 

•  M  ««b  kvMlMi  Tir.  •Cia.Slaili.17.  OtU.  laa,«tfprMaa.  IS  aaaali 

alMa  aami  ndlana  ss.  L  10  Mr4*«n«a.  Ifaaui' 

afam,Cb.V«.l.«k  7  TtadiiU  aMflairtb  S.  11  wraikCavHaaMa.  aalaa. 

f  a.  4a  Baa.  &  Sab.  8.  baruST  taflaiiaa. 

t»lmiai I.  Ua.  t  T«a.  A«B.iail.aL  IS  fan 
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tdicU  of  fH    vrnpHntm,  chi«flv  tbo  ftrntan,  caUtd  jus  boho- 
RAUUM,^  Um  opinion!  of  learnedf  lavyen/  and  cutoai  or  long 

Tlio  titloi  and  heada  of  lawi,  at  tlio  tiOai  and  boginninga  of 
bodu/  Dsod  to  bo  writton  with  Tormilion  :*  honoo,  bobbica  ia 
vat  for  the  ciTil  law ;  thua,  nMea  vetavii,  the  lawa  havo  for- 
biddon.* 

The  oonatitotions  of  the  emperors  were  collected  hy  diflerent 
Uwyerk  The  chief  of  these  were  GrMory  and  Hermogenea, 
who  ikMiriahed  under  Constantine.  Their  ooHectiona  were 
called  coDBX  obboobiafus  and  codbz  BBBMOOBBUBva.  fiuttheae 
hooks  were  composed  only  hy  private  perMnn  The  int  ool- 
Isction  made  by  public  authority  was  that  of  the  emperor 
Theodosiua  the  younger,  pablished  A.  C  438,  and  called  oodbx 
nioDosiABus.  But  it  only  contained  the  imperial  constitutions 
from  Constantine  to  his  own  time,  for  little  more  than  a  handred 
yeaia. 

It  waa  the  emperor  justotian  that  fiist  reduced  the  Bomaa 
law  into  a  certain  order.  For  this  purpose,  he  employed  the 
ttMitanee  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  empire^  at  the 
bead  of  whom  was  vaiBomAB. 

Justinian  first  published  a  collection  of  the  imperial  ooniti- 
tntiona^  A.  C  6S&,  called  codbx  joanNUBiia. 

Then  he  ordered  a  collection  to  be  made  of  every  thing  that 
was  useftil  in  the  writings  of  the  lawyers  before  his  time,  which 
Bve  mid  to  have  amounted  to  9000  volumes.  This  work  was 
•xecnted  by  Tribonian,  and  sixteen  aswciates,  in  three  yttn, 
Although  they  had  been  allowed  ten  yean  to  finkh  it.  lit  was 
published.  A,  C  533^  under  the  tide  of  l>ip|«sli  or  Pandects^' 
It  is  sometimes  called^  in  the  singular,  the  Digest  or  Pandect 

Tbe  saoM  year  were  publiahed  the  elements  or  first  prindpies 
of  the  Boman  law,  compooed  by  three  men,  Tribonian,  Tbeo- 
philos,  and  Dorotheoa,  and  called  the  Institeles.*  This  book 
^Nis  published  before  the  Pandecti,  although  it  was  composed 
after  tboBL 

As  the  first  code  did  not  appear  suflEkiently  comnlete,  and 
contained  several  things  inconsistent  with  the  Panascts^  Tri- 
bonian  and  other  four  men  were  employed  to  correct  iL  A 
new  code,  therefore,  waa  publidied,  zvi  KaL  Dec.  634,  called 
cooKx  BBPBTiTA  pB^LBCTfOBis,  and  tho  formor  code  declared  to 
be  of  DO  forther  authority.  Thus  in  six  years  waa  completed 
2[bAtn  called  cobpus  jubis,  the  body  of  Roman  law. 

'gfcnnwMw,»wai  4  Or.  TrteU  U  7.  Mart.  L  •.  Jm  dfik,  traat-  tog*  nhcM  mJotwi 

!«•  HkS.  taknmt,  INa.  iSU  a.  laflM,  Sat.  alrTlN,— 

*  ""ilwllaa  vl  tmpm  i  nibrioa  t«1  nido.  IL— aeaa^av*  gone  rtidy  tha  wJ-toWtwl 

■»|wa*Ml— ^fcria  •FHabV.N.ftHlaaad  aa  CwtkOT  Ikaa  «1m  i*.  Iliha   (bva)   af  «ar 

•yaillai  aai,  Cifcliw.  albMa,  L  a.  Joa  prailo-  asnU  ot  Moa  eaaita,  iHaMhars. 

.U-C^M.  tin,     qda   mlans  awl  tka  lltka  af  aaiM  T  aaadaalB tal 4ifNlk 

•J— ilwla  T*!  ^aa  aiiate  aw  fa  dba  ^a-  law  akaptora,  FaiaaU.  S  badtato. 
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Bat  when  new  mertioni  aroie,  not  contained  in  any  of  liha 
above-mentioDod  boo1i%  new  dedftons  boouna  nooessary  to 
supply  what  was  wanting,  or  correct  what  was  erroneooa 
These  were  afterwards  poblMied,  ander  the  title  of  NovelSy^ 
not  only  by  Jnstinian,  but  also  by  some  of  the  snceeedin|r  em* 
perors.  So  that  the  Corpus  Juris  Bomtmi  CisiHs  is  made  ap  ot 
these  books,  the  Institutes,  Pandects,  or  Digests,  Code,  and 
Novek. 

The  Inetitutas  are  divided  into  four  books ;  eadi  book  into 
BOTeral  titles  or  cJiapters ;  and  eadi  title  into  paragni|^  ((X 
of  which  the  first  m  not  nambered ;  thus,  Inst  lib.  L  tit.  3u 
ptfoeip.  or,  more  diortiy,  I.  1.  10.  pr.  So,  Inst  L  L  titL  x. 
\  2. or,  I.  I.  10.  a 

The  Pandects  are  divided  into  fifty  books ;  each  book  into 
BOTeml  titles ;  each  titie  into  several  laws,  whioh  are  distin- 
guisbed  by  numben;  and  sometimes  one  law  into  beginning' 
(princ.  for  prindpium)  and  paragraphs ;  thus,  D.  1.  I.  5.,  «.  c 
Digest,  fint  book,  first  title,  fifth  law.  If  the  kw  is  diTided 
into  paragraphs,  a  fburlih  nmnber  must  be  added ;  thus,  D.  46L 
&  ISb  pr.,  or,  48.  5. 15.  13.  3.  Sometimes  the  first  word  of  the 
law,  not  the  number,  is  cited.  The  Pandects  are  often  maikad 
by  a  double/;  thn8,j(f. 

The  Code  is  cited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pandeds,  by 
book,  titie,  and  law :  tiie  Novels  by  their  number,  the  ohaptei« 
of  that  nnmber,  and  the  paragraphs,  if  any ;  as^  Nov.  11  &  c»  S» 

The  Justinian  code  of  law  was  univenally  veoeived  throogh 
the  Roman  worid.  It  flourished  in  the  east  until  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  A»  IX  1453.  In  the  west  it 
was,  in  a  great  measure^  suppressed  by  the  iriuption  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  till  it  was  revived  in  Italy  in  the  IStii  oen« 
tory  by  nmsaius,  who  had  studied  at  Constantinople^  and 
opened  a  school  at  Bologna,  under  the  auspices  of  Fnderic  L, 
emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  attended  by  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  students  from  all  paxts,  who  propagated  the  knowledge  of 
the  Roman  civil  law  through  most  countries  of  Europe ;  mere 
it  still  continues  to  be  of  great  authority  in  courts  of  justice^ 
and  seems  to  promise,  at  least  in  point  of  legislation,  the  ftdfil- 
ment  of  Itie  famous  prediction  of  the  ancient  Romans  oonoen. 
ing  the  eternity  of  their  empire. 

JUDICIA.L  PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  ROMANS. 

Tub  judicial  proceedings'  of  the  Romans  were  either  private  or 
public^  or,  as  we  express  it,  civil  or  criminal. 


JUMOUIi  imOGUMMt.  18» 


1.  JUDICIA  PRIVATA,  CIVIL  TRIAIiS. 

JvmdA  frivata,  or  civfl  tgiah,  mm  ooooomiiiff  private  

or  difforoaoei  beiveoii  prWate  penono.  In  thoso  at  fini  the 
kiBga  prwidedy  tbon  tlio  ooMula^  tho  militery  tribunoa  and  d^ 
oanriri ;  fmi,  after  the  yoar  389,  Iba  prater  urbamu  and  pert' 


Tba  jodiGial  powor  of  tha  prstor  urbaims  and  paregrmm  warn 
properly  called  JvvmicrtQ*  and  of  the  pr»ton  who  preeided  at 
crinuiul  triab^  goAano.' 

The  prartor  ti^t  be  applied  to^  on  all  conri  days;*  but  on 
certain  days  he  attended  only  to  petitions  or  requests  ;*  so  the 
eoosnla,  and  on  others,  to  the  examination  of  causes.' 

On  fsonxt-daySy  early  in  the  mornings  the  pr»tor  went  to  the 
fomniy  and  there,  beinff  leated  on  his  tribuxud,  ordered  an  aO' 
eauuM  to  call  out  to  the  people  around  that  it  was  the  third 
hour ;  and  that  whooTei  had  any  cause'  might  bring  it  before 
him.    But  this  could  only  be  done  by  a  certain  form. 

I.   VOOATIO  IN  JUS,  OB  SUMMONINO  TO  OODBT. 

If  a  jMTson  had  a  qnanel  with  any  one,  he  fiist  tried  to  make  it 
up'  in  private.^*  If  the  matter  could  not  be  settled  in  this 
manner,  the  plaintiff  ^^  ordered  his  adverHvy  to  go  with  him 
before  the  pnstor,"  by  saying,  u  jus  toco  tb  :  in  jus  kamus  :  in 
JUS  vmi :  snguBUB  An  tbuuhaii  :  in  jus  ambuiiA,  or  the  like."  If 
he  refased,  the  prosecutor  took  some  one  prsseot  to  witness,  by 
saying,  Lien  iNnsTABi  ?  May  I  take  you  to  witness  ?  If  the 
peison  consented,  he  offered  the  tip  of  bis  ear,'*  which  the  pro- 
secutor touched.^  Then  the  plaintiff  might  drav  the  defendant  ^ 
to  ooort  hj  force,''  in  any  way,  even  by  the  nedc,''  according  to 
the  law  of  the  TweWe  Tables;  si  calvitur " . pbdbmtb  sTauiT,"* 
■AvuM  iRDo  JACiTo,  injicito*  But  worthless  penons,  as  thieves^ 
rotkbers,  &c;,  might  be  dragged  before  a  jui^ie  without  this  for- 
malftT-*' 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelre  Tables  none  were  excused  foom 
appearing  in  court ;  not  even  the  aged,  the  sickly,  and  infirm. 
If  they  could  not  walk,  they  were  furnished  with  an  open  car* 


1  Ck.  Or.  I.  M  T*pb     TCl  ptiMlitM  Mi  lb.     «•!   vmn,  MbNflm.    M  nw. 
17.  Wmj.  s.  I.  LIv.     cfaWu  OmitT  17  bjasrapara, 


H.2r.lLal.w*».lM,    fdiabMlMtk.  11  aetor    ««l     pMHw,    18  cbtarto    mU»,    ••» 

lOL  •  aMtdsUoBniu  rae».      U».  Ir.  A.  Hm  adHrkta,  Ob.  ft 


%nm   *MiU   OTBi  is     hrt.  M  IaJaaTo«b«t.  Pbot  P«M.  ill.  H  4». 

mSU^ •!  M  •did*  im.  7  Plia.  Bp.  vlt.n  IS  Tw.  Ptor.  t.  7.  43.  Jav.  s. flft. 

arada.  B  ani  lag*  agara  vaUat.  80.  10  nafstw. 

8  Gfe.  Tarr.  L  48,  A.  9  Htea  cavpaMia  val  14  avbalM     appoM-  SB  fcgH      «ai      fc«Hi 

48, 47,  ke.il.  48.  T.  14.     ^adieara.  bat.  adanal,  Faat. 

Mv.  18.  VlM.  S.  lae.  lITWlrm  aairfataa.  Cfa.  18  H«r.  Sat.  L B.  t. f 8.  U  PlMt.P«n.iv  «.  Y. 


An  8.  fiiriwi-  ••  il.  pv  ^t*      l*lMt.  Car.  v.  S.  Ma  f^      18. 

afai  faUrai,  eafiua     MytakiKa   diiiiinM     48. 
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riage.^  But  aflerwardi  this  was  altered,  and  various  persona 
were  exempted ;  as,  mafnistrates,  those  absent  on  aooount  of  the 
state,  also  matrons,  boys  and  girls  under  age,  &c.' 

It  was  likewise  unlawful  to  force  any  person  to  eouit  from  hia 
own  house,  because  a  man's  house  was  esteemed  his  sanctuary.' 
But  if  any  one  Imrked  at  home  to  elude  a  prosecution/  he  waa 
summoned*  three  times,  with  an  interval  of  ten  days  between 
each  summons,  by  die  voice  of  a  herald,  or  by  letten^  or  by  the 
edict  of  the  pnstor ;  and  if  he  still  did  not  appear,*  the  proee- 
cuftor  was  put  in  possesaon  of  his  eflTects.* 

If  (he  person  cited  found  security,  he  was  let  go :  si  bhsibt 
(H  autem  wit,  sc  aUquU,)  gui  m  jus  vogatdm  vnonorr,  {pmiicom 
verity  shall  be  surety  for  liis  appearance,)  kittito,  let  hbn  go. 

If  he  made  up  the  matter  by  the  way  (smio  via),  the  preoesa 
was  dropped.  Hence  ma^  be  explained  the  words  of  ear  Savi- 
our, Blatt  V.  25.  Luke  xii.  58. 

II*    POSTUIiATIO  AGXIONIS,  REgUKSTINQ  A  WRIT,  AND 

GIYINQ  BAIL. 

If  no  private  agreement  could  be  made,  both  parties  went  before 
the  prmtor.  T%en  the  plaintiff  proposed  the  action  *  which  he 
intended  to  bring  against  the  derendant^'  and  demanded  a  writ  '* 
iVom  the  praetor  m  that  purpose.  For  there  were  osrtain 
forms,"  or  set  words,'*  necessary  to  Im  used  in  every  canse.^ 
At  the  same  time  the  defendant  requested  that  an  advocate  or 
law3rer  might  be  given  him,  to  assist  him  with  his  counsel. 

There  were  several  actions  competent  for  the  same  thing. 
The  prosecutor  chose  which  he  pleased,  and  the  pnetor  usually 
granted  it,'*  but  he  might  also  refose  it 

The  plaintiff,  having  obtained  a  writ  from  the  praetor,  efiered 
it  to  the  defendant,  or  dictated  to  him  the  words.  Tins  writ  it 
was  unlawful  to  diange.'* 

The  greatest  caution  was  requisite  in  drawing  up  the  writ  ^ 
for  if  there  was  a  mistake  in  one  word,  the  whole  cause  was 
lest^^  Henoe  scaianis  vd  stjbscbdsrb  ihgaw  aUeui  vol  im- 
pingere,  to  bring  an  action  against  one,  or  cum  aUquo  JvniciuM 
stmsoanaBB,  «  vobhtji.am  niTBiaiBas.     But  niCAw  vel  dicaM 

1  Jvatntaoi,  f.  •.  plm-   6  M  dm  flttnvt.  U  UnaUm  d«  malbu     !•  MMijiimda* 

•tram  vel  Tectabalun,    7  la  bona  alas  ailtlri^     rabiu  oonttftata,  Cle.    17  Cie.  laT.  U.  Vk  Hw. 
-   -  -     -  ..       -•  «        „       -  I.a.9«kuiil.8.«fi.fc 

17.  qoi  bIu   |>f  bit, 
q«aa     feihani     Mt, 


e«U.zx.l.Cle.  Lecg.     tar,  tk  RMe.Coa.8.  1.8. 9alB.iii.8.«fi.t. 

U.C3.Hiir.8iU.l.ll.76.    8  aetioom  •dabtt,  ▼*!    14  aetloMM  vel   J«dl.     " 
t  D.  da  In  Iw  raeud.     dieaa  wriMtt,   Gc      «huB  d«b«t  Tel  r«d<te* 


*e.  Ut.  sV.  97.  Val.  Vwr.  &  If.  hat.  Cm.  Ok.  3.  Qaln.  tamnm  aariitat,  Cic 

Mj«.  ii.  1.  9.  W.  7.  a.  9  qwua  in  raua  IbIm-  tt.  Ytn,  U.  IL  87.  a  R«c  4.  vrilbra*. 

t  tadMlnmB  nfcgtam  dara  Tell«C  FUat.  Per.  Har.  N.  It.  la  «3bM«ImI,  i.  •^taMm 

a(  raeapUeahin.  W-  8.  15  aotaf*      ftrMwlaai  oirtabtC,  SwC  ClaWl. 


4  ri  fnadathmb  eanaa   10  aedoaam  pgatobhat.     bob  Neabat.  Saa.  Bp.     14. 
latltBr«t,Cifl.^)«iB.19.    II  faramki.  117. 

•  arocabatBr.  It  varba  ca«a«Ha.  It  la  aoUaoaval 
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Mrftr/y  L  0,judiee$  dare  mtrtUione,  qui  eautam  coffm>tcant^  to 
appoint  jndieet  to  jado  of  caatati^ 

A  penon  ftkilled  omy  in  firaniini^  writs  and  the  like,  is  called 
by  CioBvo,  LSovLSiirs,'  and  by  <^inctilian,  FOBHUiAmiva.  Ho 
atttndad  on  tlio  advocatas,  to  simyest  to  tham  tbo  laws  and 
fonns;  as  those  called  niAOiiAfici  dM  among  the  Gveeks^'  and 
at  amta  do  amon|r  ui^ 

loan  the  plaintiff  required  that  the  dalendaot  shoold  gifo 
bail  for  his  anpearanee  in  coui  *  on  a  certain  day,  which  waa 
nnallj  the  third  day  aftor.*  And  thus  he  was  said  vaoari 
aiuM.'  This  was  also  done  in  a  set  form  prsacrilMd  by  a  law- 
yer, who  waa  said  TADnomnM  concipbrb.' 

Tbe  defendant  was  said  TioBi  dari^  tsI  vAOiMomvM  fbomit- 
nai.  If  he  did  not  find  bail,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  iwison.* 
Hie  fwtttor  sometimes  pot  off  the  hearing  of  the  caose  tea  man 
<li8taat  day."  Bat  the  paraes "  chiefly  were  said  TAOiMomra 
HfiaaaB  ami  aUguo,  to  pot  off  the  day  of  the  trial.  i2ea  eiae  in 
wfimowmw  eo^fii,  began  to  be  titigated.^ 

In  tbe  mean  time  the  defendant  sometiaNs  nmde  up^  the 
■ntter  privately  with  the  plaintiff,  and  the  action  waa  dropped." 
la  which  case  the  plaintiff  was  said  decidi$»€  vol  padiemem 
fiemt  cam  reo^  jud&io  ine«m  ahmdvitm  vol  Uberaue,  Hie  eon* 
'Bttato  i<tljudicio  coiutiiMtOf  after  the  lawsuit  was  begun ;  and 
^  defondmntk  Hiem  redamttm,  after  receiving  aecurity  from  the 
plsiatiffM  that  no  further  denmnda  ivare  to  be  nmde  upon  him.^ 
^f  a  penoD  was  unable  or  nnwilling  to  carry  on  a  lawsuit»  be 
vat  said  hoh  fdssb  toI  boiub  noaagui,  vel  bbfbbibi,  bc.  jut  toI 

When  the  day  came,  if  either  party  when  cited  was  not  pro* 
■Mt»  without  a  valid  excase,^'  he  lost  his  cause.  If  tbe  defond* 
*nt  was  absent,  he  waa  said  naaaasBB  TADiM0ifiuif»  and  the 
pi»tor  pat  the  pbiintiff  in  poasession  of  his  effects.  >' 

If  tbe  defendant  was  prssent»  he  waa  said  vaimmoiiium  sisibb* 
vef  OBIBB.  When  cited,  he  said,  Uai  tu  aa,  qoi  mb  vaoatvs  bs  P 
Ubi  IV  bs,  gm  MB  gitash  ?  Ecca  mb  nai  sisto,  tu  oontba  bt  tb 
»Ri  sistb.  The  phuntiff  aMwersd,  Adsom.  Then  the  defend* 
^t  mid,  Qum  ais?    The  plaintiff  said,  Aio  nmooMy  guBM 

^•niBS,  MBVM  BSSB;   vol  AIO  TB  MlHI  OABB,  FAGBBBi  OVORTBBB,Or 

the  like."  This  was  called  imtbiitio  AcnomSy  and  varied  ao* 
<^<whag  to  the  nature  of  the  action. 

^^  J*"»  B-  U*  17  >  ttrtio  dU  T«l  Mna.  Ur.  Ea.  86.  Jar  ill.     piuet. 

£»•  IW.  H.  8.  0  dte,  Ge.  Qala.  7.  Mw.  IIS.  U  an|dltti  •  m  ami* 

vTlV*  ▼•  1>  SmL  1S.eeU.vli.  i.  M  litifMNM.  ma    pclitaram  Gte. 

,'■•'•  •  TsdM  Um«c(1,4M<  11  Cic  Att.  iU  7.  Paa.  Q^  U,  IS. 

»£*g ***'■■ <*^  «iaM«<MwH,i««M«  iI.8.giilii.l4.U.  ifib.  7,4ab 


M.     dl,  M  Ml,  dlmdmdi    It  iwr«wpawbM  •!    17  iIm  ■orboval  mi 
?^,^Ibb)raL  Ci«.     kabatpotesUtMisFMl     traadcihu,    toMptO'     lontlM. 
lAl^'B•  Clt.<MZ«.  aiMd.  18  Mor.S«t.i.9.v.l 


{{^1^x3.8. 11.  T  ObJimt  H.  lA.  M  Pllib  Bp.  ▼.  1. 

*/^   Vri     ■■■■it     •PlMl.Pv.U.l.T.IS.    14  cam dhiMTtaMl ▼*! 

'^'•waifalHM.      tvMiBMb  diArabtt,     Mib  ab  taHan  mm- 


Cia.O«fai.  SbSD. 
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III.   DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  A0TI0N8. 

AcTioM  were  either  reel,  personal,  or  mixed. 

1.  A  real  action '  wat  for  obCainin|r  a  thinr  to  whidi  one  iiad 
a  teal  rigbl,*  bat  vrfiich  was  poaaearodby  another.' 

3.  A  personal  action*  was  agfainst  a  petson  for  doing-  or 
giving  something,  which  be  was  bound  to  do  or  nve^by  reason 
of  a  contract,  or  of  some  wrong  done  by  him  to  the  plaintiC 

3.  A  mixed  action  was  both  for  a  thing,  and  for  certain  per- 
sonal protestations. 

1,   RBAL  ACTIONS. 

Actions  for  a  thing,  or  real  actions,  were  either  civil,  arising 
from  some  law,'  or  PBAToaiAN,  depending  on  the  edict  of  the 
praBtor. 

AcnoNiis  PRCToaiJK  were  remedies  granted  by  the  praetor  for 
rendering  an  eanitable  right  effisctual,  for  which  there  was  no 
adequate  remedy  granted  by  the  statute  or  common  law. 

Advil  action  for  a  thing'  was  called  vindicatio;  and  the 
person  who  raised  it  vindbx.  Bat  this  action  oonld  not  be 
brought^  unless  it  was  previously  ascertained  who  ought  to  be 
tlie  possessor.  If  this  ^vas  contested,  it  was  called  lis  vindicia- 
Buiiy  and  the  ptmtor  determined  the  matter  by  an  interdicts' 

If  the  question  was  about  a  alave,  the  person  who  claimed  the 
possession  of  him,  laying  handa  on  the  slave,'  before  the  praetor, 

said,  BUNC  BOMINBM  BX  lURB  QUIBITXUM   HBUM  BSSB  AIO,   B/ITSgUB 

viKo.ciAS,  L  e.  ptMsesnotiem,  mibi  dari  postvla.'  If  the  other 
was  silent,  or  yielded  his  right,*'  the  prietor  adjudged  the  dare 
to  the  person  who  claimed  him/*  that  is,  he  decroM  to  him  the 
possession,  till  it  was  determined  who  should  be  the  proprietor 
of  the  slave.*'  But  if  the  other  person  also  daimed  possession/' 
then  the  prsBtor  pronounced  an  interdict/*  qui  nbc  vr,  nbc  clam, 

NBC  PBBCABIO  POSBIOBT,  BI  VINDICIAS  DABO. 

The  laying  on  of  handa  *^  was  the  usual  mode  of  claiming  the 
property  of  any  person,  to  which  frequent  allusion  is  made  in 
the  classics.*' 

In  disputes  of  this  kind,*^  the  presumption  always  was  in  fa- 
vour of  toe  possessor,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
81  QUI  IN  JDRB  MANUM  coNSBRuNT,  1.  o.  apud  Judicem  ducqftmif 

SBCVNOUM  BUM  QUI  POBSIDBT,  VINDICIAS  HATO.*' 


1  aetio  !■  rM.  T  Ge.  V«rr.  L  4ft.  C«c    IS  ■!  rindUdu  liU  om*      Cb.Ila«e.C«i.l&Plb. 

S  JM  ia  re.  8>  14.  MfTari  ■Mtaknt.  Kp.  s.  lA  invtn.  bnaa 

S  par  qun  rm  mi-    8  •■•■«  «i  iajidHilo.     14  iatardlMteL  aoa  eat  mmu  i^Jca- 


inai,  qna  ab alki  jm-    9  In  which  Phuitaa  at    15  aaaaaa  laiaatia,  Ur.     Ho;  aafaM  aaa  aoMt 
tUatar.  patiaiai,  IHp.       b4«.  Bad.  iv.  &  tCt        iii.  *a,  li^kl  BoaM,  L  c  fit 


4  actia  la  pacaaoaa.  10  Jan  aadabaU  16  Or.  Bp.  Haraid.  r'AU  Deri,  Saa. 

«  Cte.GBa  A.gr.  L  S.  li  a»rm      adaicabat  IC  zii.  IflS.  Am.  i.  4.  17  ia  liltbat 

•  aetki  driUa  val  lagi.     Ttadkaaii.  40.  ii.  ».  M.  Pact.  !t.  nm, 

tiaa  ia  r«a.  U  ad asilaai  Jidka.  ^  00.  Vb(,  Mm,  a.  419.  IS  G«I1.bi.  IS 
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Bat  ID  an  actiOD  ooncemiiw  Hbeitv,  tli«  fHrastor  ahmvB  4«- 
craed  posMsnon  in  faYoar  of  medon,^  and  Afypiu^  tha  deoaan- 
Tir,  by  doing  the  contrary ,'  by  deoreoing  that  Vii^nia  ■honld 
be  given  np  into  tho  haada  of  M.  Claudiaiy  hia  client,  who 
jlaimod  hor,  and  not  to  her  father,  who  waa  preeent,  brought 
destruction  on  himealf  and  hia  ooUcagnee.' 

Whoever  claimed  a  slave  to  be  ftee  *  waa  said  bum  uaaaAU 
CAviA  MAHo  Assnaaaa ;  *  but  if  ha  claimed  a  free  person  to  be  a 
slave,  he  waa  said  n  saaviTUTaii  AssaaBan ;  and  hence  was  call- 
ed AseaaTOiu  Hence,  lufc  (sc.  pres$aUia  gaudia)  tdroq^te  mamt^ 
compkxuque  auen  toto ;*  Aasnao,  for  affirmo,  er  asaevero^  la 
used  only  by  later  writers. 

The  expreasion  uuam  coasBaKBs,  to  fight  hand  to  hand,  is 
taken  from  war,  of  which  the  conflict  between  the  two  parties 
was  a  repreaontstion.  Hence  vwmcuk^  i.  e.  mjeetio  vel  eorreptio 
namts  in  repr4uaUi^  waa  adled  vU  dmlU  et  JeHmcariaJ  The 
two  paitiea  are  said  to  have  creased  two  rods"  before  the  prator, 
u  i/  in  fighting,  and  the  van^iahed  party  to  have  given  np  his 
rod  to  hia  antagonist .  Whenoe  some  conjectoie  that  the  fint 
Romana  determined  Uieir  disputes  with  the  point  of  their  swords. 

Others  think  that  mndicia  was  a  rod,'  which  the  two  partiea  >* 
broke  in  their  fray  or  mock  figiit  before  the  protcr  (m  a  straw  " 
ued  anciently  to  be  broken  in  making  stipnlationa),"  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  one  of  the  partiea  might  say,  that  he 
bad  been  onsted  or  deprived  of  possession  "  hy  the  other,  and 
therefore  claim  to  be  restored  by  a  decree'*  of  the  protor. 

If  the  question  was  about  a  farm,  a  house,  cr  Uie  like,  the 
praetor  anciently  went  with  the  parties  "  to  the  place,  and  gave 
poaaession"  to  which  of  them  he  thought  proper.  But  from  the 
inoreaae  of  business  this  soon  becaaM  impracticable ;  and  then 
^e  parties  called  one  another  from  court^'  to  the  spot,^  to  a 
farm,  for  instance,  and  brought  from  thence  a  turf;"  which  was 
Also  called  vwdiclb,  and  contested  about  it  aa  about  the  whole 
f^nn*  It  was  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  the  praetor  ad- 
iudged  the  pomesiion.* 

But  this  custom  also  was  dropped,  and  the  lawyers  devised  a 
i^w  form  of  process  in  suing  for  possession,  which  Cicero  plea^ 
«anlly  ridicuW^  The  phuntiff » thus  addieaMd  the  defendant ;  ** 

^RODS  QUI  aST  Rf  AOBO,  QOI  SABOnJS  TOGATUR,  BUM  BOO  KZ  JVUB 
ODIUTIUK  MBUU  B8SB  AlO,  IMDB  BOO  TS   BX  JURB  MAVU   COffSBRVmi 


5  toelalMliljBbfMa*'   9  Tfmb  wl  iHtaek       18  hi 
lim  of  tftuHtm.  Tar.    10  UtXsulw  t*1  diMtp-     pmmutmm. 


Ad«L  B.  1.  SB.  Pint,      taatn.  IV  kmm 

ta^  T.  S.  lihr.  «.««.    11  MlH».  m  t«it.  041. 1 

0  lk«iMi»Hfcil;M-    lSI«id.T.M.  tlMM.lt. 


H  gt«  U  fliM,—    IS  paM< 
HarlMart.LU.a.        14  fiil«rdiclo.  « 


sunB.47.st.sa.      7e^n.it.  u  mm  iMgHtib«i. 

*J?^ Jri  la  ibutft-    a  tataiM  tolv  «CMl-    It  vUielM  dAit. 
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(to  contend  a4Scording  to  hw)  voco.  If  tho  defendjint  yielded, 
the  prastor  adjudged  Dosiession  to  the  plaintiffi  If  not,  the  de> 
fendsnt  thus  answerea  the  plaintiff,  ukob  to  mb  bx  jvbb  majcux 
coNSBRTDH  YOCABTi,  iNDB  Di  B80  TB  RBVoco,  Then  the  |metoi 
repeated  his  aet  form/  nmisguB,  suPBRanTiBirs  prasbntibob,  i.  e. 
testibttt  prasentibus  (before  witneaaes),  istah  viam  dico.  Imn 
viAM.  Immediately  they  both  aet  out,  as  if  to  go  to  the  farm,  to 
feteh  a  turf,  accompanied  by  B  lawyer  to  direct  them.'  Tlien 
the  prstor  said,  rbditb  yiam  ;  upon  which  they  returned.  If  it 
appeared  that  one  of  the  parties  had  been  dispossessed  by  the 
otbe&  through  force,  the  praetor  thus  decreed,  undb  va  iu.ini 

OBJBCISTI,  CUM  NBC  VI,  NBC  CLAM,  NBC  PRBCARIO  FOSSIDBRBT,    KG  IL- 
IUM BBSTiTUAS  JUBBO.    If  not,  fio  thus  decreed,  un  nubc  poaai- 

DBTIS,  &C.  ITA  P08SIDBATIS.      ViM  FXBBI  VBTO. 

The  possessor  being  thus  asoertained,  then  the  action  about 
the  right  of  property  "^commenced.  The  person  ousted  <n*  oated  * 
first  asked  the  aefendant  if  he  was  the  lawful  poaseeaor.*  Then 
he  claimed  his  right,  and  in  the  meantime  required  that  the  pos- 
aessor  should  give  securitv,*  not  to  do  any  damage  to  the  subject 
in  question,'  by  cutting  down  treei^  or  demolishing  boUdingi, 
&C.,  in  which  case  the  plaintiff  was  said  pbb  pradbs,  t.  -em^  vel 
pro  prmde  litis  vindiciabvm  satis  aocipbbb."  If  the  defendant 
did  not  give  security,  the  possession  was  transferred  to  the  plain- 
tiff,  provided  he  gave  security. 

A  sum  of  money  also  used  to  be  depositod  by  both  parties, 
called  SACRAMBNTUM,  which  fell  to  the  gaining  party  after  the 
cause  was  determined,*  or  a  stipulation  was  made  about  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum,  called  spONSia    The  plaintiff  said,  quam- 

no  NBOAS  HUNC  ruNDDM  BSSB  MBUM,  SACBAMBNTO  TB  gVOIOUAOBNABIO 

pRovoco.  Spondbsnb  quingbntos,  9fi,  nummo8  vel  oases,  ai  mbus 
BST  ?  i.  e.  St  meum  etse  prohavero.  The  defendant  said,  apoNOEo 
fluiNGBNTOs,  SI  Tuus  SIT.  ThoB  tho  defendant  required  a  corres- 
pondent Btlpulation  from  the  plaintiff^'*  thus,  bt  tu  spondesrk 
fiumoBNTos,  Ni  Tinrs  sit  ?  i.  e.  siprobavero  turnn  nan  ease.  Then 
the  plaintiff  said,  sPONnim,  ni  mbds  sit.  Either  party  lost  his  cause 
if  he  refused  to  give  this  promise,  or  to  deposit  the  money  required. 
Festua  says  this  money  was  called  bacrambntum,  becaoae  it 
nsed  to  be  expended  on  sacred  ritea;  but  others,  because  it 
aerred  aa  an  oath,"  to  convince  the  judges  that  the  lawsuit  was 
not  undertaken  without  cause,  and  thua  checked  wanton  litiga- 
tion. Hence  it  was  called  pignus  sponsionis.^  And  hence /m^ 
nort  coniender9f  et  sacra$nenio,  is  the  same.^' 


fl  Ml  lf«  Ttea  doMf«t.       «In  aaatarf  L  •»  MM- 
StetaMdoiuBlL  MiMr.  uda  MUilM 


__, —    8Clo.V«rr.l.4ft.  11  qala    vklv* 

S  At  }Bff«  doiuBlL  MiMr,  anda  MaaiM    9WmU  Vur.  L.  L.  iv.     f>W|M  I 


ni  d^Mlu,  Cie.C«c.     Cm.  1*.  Awb.  NoC       10  rwtfpatah«(v.  tl. 

.(*•     ^  .   .        •  MiMkrvt,  11  qaod    iaatar   Msn.   IS  Cb.  Wamu  «k  U. 

•  fMadotgotobjMi   I  M  aiUl  SMniM  ta     BMti  v«l  JwbhvMik     Or.kMw 
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9aanmeniitm  is  aometimM  put  for  the  mli  or  eaute  itself,^ 
Mcnuwgai/ipin  iJt  Ubertaiem^  i.  e.  cozcsa  e/  vindicim  lidertatu,  the 
daim  of  liberty.  So  spoiitioicn  rACSRs,  to  ralie  a  )aiV8uit; 
tponswme  laoessere^  certare,  vineere,  and  also  vincere  tponsicfnmn^ 
DT  judichtm^  to  preTail  in  the  caoee ;  amdenmari  iponrionU,  to 
loM  the  cause ;  iponnonet,  i.  e.  cauuf,  prokibUm  Judicariy 
causes  not  allowed  to  be  tried.* 

The  plaintiff  was  said  9acramento  yel  sponsiane  provocare, 
rogare^  munrere,  el  $tipuiaru  The  defendant,  contendere  ex 
vravoeaiione  Yel  eacramento,  et  restipulari,* 

The  same  form  was  used  in  cbumini^  an  inheritance/  in  cUim« 
ing  senritudesy  &G.  But,  in  the  last,  the  action  might  be  ex- 
piessed  botb  affimiatiTely  and  neffatirely;  thus^  aio,  jus  assn 
vel  RON  asax.     Hence  it  was  called  actio  consbssobia  et  iiaeA- 

TORIA. 

3.  PBBSONAL  ACTXOltS. 

FsaaoiiAii  actions^  called  also  coHDiCTioraSy  were  very  nnme* 
roui.  They  arose  from  some  contract,  or  injury  done ;  and  r^ 
qoired  that  a  penon  should  do  or  giye  certain  Uiings,  or  suffer 
i  oertain  punishment. 

Actions  firom  contracts  or  obligations  were  about  buying  and 
Mlling;*  about  letting  and  hiring:'  about  a  commission;' 
putneriihip ; "  a  deposite ; '  a  loan ; "  a  pawn  or  pledge ; "  a 
wife's  fortune « ^*  a  stipulation,'^  which  took  place  almost  in  all 
bar||;ains,  and  was  maae  in  this  form : — An  sporobs  ?  Spohdbo  : 
As  oAiJs  ?  Dabo  :  An  pbomittis  ?  pbonitto,  tcI  repromitto,  &a'^ 

When  the  seller  set  a  price  on  a  thing,  he  waa  said  inoicaeb: 
^Qs,  iHDiCAy  VAC  pRBTinu,  Bud  the  buyer,  when  he  offered  a 
price,  LicBBi,  i.  e.  rogare  mto  pretio  uceret  auferre.^  At  an 
■nction,  the  person  who  bade  ^  held  up  his  forefinger ; ''  hence 
^9ito  Ueeri,  The  buyer  asked,  qvabti  licbt,  sc.  habere  vel 
^^«iTei  The  seller  answered,  decern  manmie  licet  ^  or  the  like." 
'Hiiis  some  explain  de  Druei  hortiSy  quatUi  Uadsse  (sa  eas 
^mers),  tu  ecrwU  axidieram :  eed  quatUi  ^ruoitf  i,  bene  emUur  quod 
''fcesee  eetJ^  But  most  here  take  Hcere  m  a  passire  sense^  to  be 
valued  or  appraised;    quanti  quanti^  sc  ticent,  at  whatever 


*J**i|«p«IM0M|€l0w     iMtlMM:       loealMtar     TtM.  mhos,  et  sloilU,     Baeehld.  Iv.  ^ 
0^ n.  wl  4omi  T»l  todM,     foa  nUm  r<«wtw;    15  Pkat  F^  Ir.  4.  SI 
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prioe.^  So  vembmU  gmmd  UoAmd  (wbotver  shall  be  ippnted, 
or  expoMd  to  lale,  sball  be  sold)  praseHti  peaatia,  for  ready 
money.'  Uniui  assis  mm  unguampreiio  pbtris  Heuuie,  noiwUe 
judke  quo  noiti  popuhy  was  nerer  reckoned  worth  mofo  than 
the  Yalue  of  one  as,  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  &a' 

In  Torbal  bargains  or  stipulations  there  were  certain  fixed 
forms*  osually  observed  between  the  two  parties.  The  per- 
son who  required  the  promise  or  obligation^  8tipvi.a.tor,^ 
asked'  bin  who  was  to  give  the  obligation,^  before  witnes- 
ses, if  he  would  do  or  give  a  certain  thing ;  and  the  other 
always  answered  in  oorrespondent  words :  thus,  ah  bahis  ? 
Dabo  vel  DABiTUB.  Am  spomdbs  ?  SpoKDia  Any  material  diange 
or  addition  in  the  answer  rendered  it  of  no  effect  The 
person  who  required  the  promise  was  said  to  be  aaus  snpv- 
LANDi ;  he  who  gave  it,  reus  phomittkndi.  Sometimes  an  oath 
was  interposed,"  and,  for  the  sake  of  greater  security,'  there 
was  a  second  person,  who  required  the  promise  or  obligation  to 
be  rej^eated  to  him^  therefore  called  astipulator,"  and  another, 
who  joined  ia  giving  it,  ABpaoMissoa.  Ffos  jvssor  vel  sponsor, 
a  surety,  who  said,  bt  rqo  spovdso  wax  kog^  or  the  likc^ 
Hence,  attipulari  irato  contuJU^  to  humour  or  assist^^  The  per- 
son who  promised,  in  his  turn  usually  asked  a  oorrsspondent 
obligation,  which  waa  called  rbshpulatio  ;  both  acts  were 
called  sFOHsxOi 

Nothing  of  impoitance  was  tnmaacted  among  the  Romans 
without  the  rogatio,  or  asking  a  question,  and  a  oonrenoadent 
answer :  ^  hence  WTBaaooATio  for  stipolatio.  Thus  also  laws 
were  passed;  the  msgistrate  asked,  booabat,  and  the  people 
answered,  uti  booas,  sc  w^mmuJ^ 

The  form  of  ■angipatu),  or  maMcmimn^  p$r  ms  et  Ubrom^  was 
sometimes  added  to  the  stipui^tio.^* 

A  stipulation  oould  only  take  place  between  those  who  were 
present  But  if  it  was  expressed  in  a  writing,"  simply  that  a 
person  had  promised,  it  was  supposed  that  every  thing  rsquiaite 
in  a  stipulation  had  been  obseired."^ 

In  buying  and  selUng,  in  giving  or  taking  a  lease,^'  or  the 
like^  the  bargain  was  finished  by  the  simple  consent  of  the  par- 
ties :  hence  these  contracts  were  called  conbicnsuales.  He  who 
gave  a  wrong  account  of  a  thing  to  be  disposed  of,  was  bound  to 
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maikt  np  Ike  &amafi&.  An  MniMi  poiny  wm  rnmetAmm 
|rif«Dy  iMt  to  oonfirm,  bvt  to  proTO  the  oblintaon.*  Bal  ia  dl 
importaat  ooatiMti,  bonds,'  IbmuJly  wriltMi  oot»  Bipod,  ond 


oeaJod,  woio  mulBaUy  ozcfaangod  betwcon  tho  [Mutios.  Tboo 
Aogustot  and  Antony  ntifiod  their  agfloenont  about  the  parti- 
tion  of  tho  Boman  pronncel^  after  the  oTorthrow  of  Brutni  and 
Goaeina  at  Philippi,  by  giving  and  taking  recipffocally  written 
ohKgationa.*  A  diifTerenoo  hsring  aflerwards  arieen  between 
Caenr,  and  Fulna  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  Lndoa  his  brother, 
who  nwinaged  the  affiiin  of  Antony  in  Italv,  an  appeal  was 
mado  by  GsBsar  to  the  disbanded  veterans;  who,  having  aasem. 
bled  in  the  canitol,  constituted  thonselves  judges  in  tho  cause, 
and  ^[»pointed  a  day  for  determining  it  at  UabiL  Augustus 
apoeared  in  his  defence;  but  Fulvia  and  L.  Antonius,  having 
faued  to  cohm,  ahhouah  they  had  promised,  were  eondesHMd 
in  their  absence ;  an^  in  c^mfirmation  of  the  sentence,  war 
was  dedarad  against  them,  which  terminated  in  their  defeat^ 
and  finally  in  the  destruction  of  Antony.*  In  like  manner,  ^ 
attides  dT  agreement  between  AugiHtus,  Antony,  and  Sex. 
Pompeini^  were  written  out  in  the  form  of  a  contract  and  com- 
mitted to  tho  charge  of  the  vestal  virgins.  They  were  farther 
oonfirmod  by  the  parties  joining  their  right  handi,  and  oa»> 
bradng  one  another.    But  Augustus,  says  Oio,  no  longer  ob- 

When  one  sued  another  upon  n  written  obligation,  ho  was 
said  Offen  aau  to  ear  sthobapha.' 

Actions  ooneeniing  bargains  or  obligations  are  uaually  named 
ACTioma  VHpHj  9m£iif  ioeaii  vel  ex  iScaio^  ccmdudi  vel  ear  con. 
dudOf  mandatif  ftc  They  were  brought '  in  this  nman«r :— . 
The  plaintiff  said,  aio  tu  nim  hvtui  coHnonATi,  nBrosin 
noKUfS,  ttABS  CBfWM  oponTSBB;  Aio  m  nmt  sx  svifulatu, 
LOCATO,  DARB  PACBUB  opoBTBBB.  Ttio  defendant  either  denied 
tho  chasge,  or  made  exceptions  to  it,  or  defences,'  that  ia^  he 
admitted  part  of  the  duurge,  but  not  the  whole;  tbus,vBao  hb 

TIBI  8X  STIPULATO  CBNTUM  DARB  OPORTBBB,  NISI  fiUOO  MBTU,  DOLO^ 
mUOBB   ABDUCTUB   8P0P0VDI,    Del    msi     QUOO     MINOR    XXV    ANMI8 

spoPonoL     Then  followed  the  spovsio,  if  the  defendant  denied, 

BI  DARB  FACBBB  OBBAV  ;    and  thO   BBSTIPVLATIO,   SI  DARB  FACBBB 

OBBKAV ;  but  if  ho  excepted,  the  ^^om»io  was,  vi  oolo  adducws 
spOPQHDiBn;  and  tho  reHipuiaiio  si  dolo  addoctus  spopom- 

10 


An  exception  was  expressed  by  these  words,  si  nob,  ac  si 
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iroir,  kxn  ti,  aut  niii.  hiii  qvoo,  kxtba  quah  ti.  If  the  plaintiff 
answered  the  defendant's  exception,  it  was  called  rsflicatio  ; 
and  if  Uie  defendant  answered  him,  it  was  called  naniCATio.  It 
somednies  prooeedechto  a  tbitligatio  and  quapruflicatio.  The 
ezcentions  and  replies  used  to  be  included  in  the  sponsio.^ 

V/nen  tiie  contract  was  not  marked  by  a  particular  name,  the 
action  was  called  actio  paj»CRirtxs  tbrbis,  actio  mcerta  vel  tsi- 
eerti ;  and  the  writ '  was  not  composed  by  the  prstor,  but  the 
words  were  prescribed  by  a  lawyer.' 

Actions  were  sometimes  brought  against  a  person  on  aooouot 
of  the  contracts  of  others,  and  were  eaUed  a^gectitia  qualitatu. 

Am  the  Romans  esteemed  trade  and  merchandise  dishonour- 
able^ especially  if  not  extensire,*  instead  of  keeping  shops 
themselres,  they  employed  ilares,  freedmen,  or  hireunga,  to 
trade  on  their  account,'  who  were  called  nrsTiTORU ;  *  and  ac- 
tions brought  against  the  trader,'  or  against  the  employer,*  on 
account  of  the  trader's  transactions,  were  called  actionbs  msn* 

In  like  manner,  a  person  who  sent  a  ship  to  aea  at  his  own 
risk,'  and  received  all  the  profits,'*  whether  he  was  the  proprie- 
tor "  of  the  ship,  or  hired  it,''  whether  he  commanded  the  ship 
himself,"  or  employed  a  slave  or  any  other  person  for  that  par- 

EMe.'*  was  called  navis  bzebcitor  ;  and  an  action  lay  against 
m ''  for  the  contracts  made  by  the  master  of  the  ship^  as  well 
as  by  himself,  called  actio  kzbrcitoria. 

An  action  lay  against  a  father  or  master  of  a  frmily,  ibr  the 
contracts  made  by  his  son  or  slave,  called  actio  db  pbcolio  or 
oetto  nm  ni  rbm  tbrso,  if  the  contract  of  the  slave  had  turned  to 
his  ma8ter*s  profit ;  or  actio  jussu,  if  the  contract  had  been  made 
hy  the  master^  order. 

But  the  &ther  or  master  was  bound  to  make  restitution,  not 
to  the  entire  amount  of  the  contract^"  but  to  the  extent  ^  the 
veaiUum,  and  the  profit  which  he  had  received. 

If  the  master  did  not  justly  distribute  the  goods  of  the  slave 
among  his  crediton^  an  action  lay  against  him,  called  actio  tri- 

aOTORUU 

An  action  also  lay  against  a  person  in  certun  cases,  where 
the  contract  was  not  expressed,  but  presumed  by  law,  and 
therefore  called  ohUgatio  quasi  kx  coBTRAcnj;  as  when  one, 
without  any  commission,  managed  the  business  of  a  person  in 
his  abeenoe,  or  without  his  knowledge :  hence  he  was  caUed  hb- 

eonORUM  OBSTOB,  W  yOLCVTARlUB  AMICUS,  Vel  PROCURATOR." 
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3.   PBHAI.  ACnOHt. 


Acno5S  for  a  priTiie  wron^  were  of  four  kinds:  kx  ivbto. 
KAPiHA,  DAMMOy  cuuBiA ;  for  thoft^  robbery,  damage^  and  penonal 
injurj. 

1.  The  different  ponbhmentB  of  thefU  were  borrowed  from 
the  Athenians.  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  thief  in 
the  nif^ht-tinie  might  be  pot  to  death  ;^  and  also  in  the  day- 
time, if  be  defended  himself  with  a  weapon,'  but  not  without 
having  fint  cslled  out  for  aisistanee.' 

The  punishment  of  slaves  was  more  severe.  They  were 
aoonrged  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Slaves  were  so 
addicSed  to  this  crime,  that  they  were  anciently  called  vuaas  ;* 
and  theft,  sbbvilb  pbobbum. 

-  But  afterwards  these  punishments  were  mitigated  by  various 
laws,  and  by  the  edicts  of  the  praetors.  One  caught  in  maniftst 
theft '  was  obliged  to  restore  fourfold,'  besides  the  things  stolen ; 
for  the  recovery  of  which  there  was  a  real  action '  against  the 
penMasor,  whoever  he  wasi 

If  a  person  was  not  caught  in  the  act,  but  so  evidently  guilty 
that  he  could  not  deny  it,  he  was  called  fur  vac  marirstus,  and 
was  punished  by  restoring  double.'* 

When  a  thing  stolen  was,  after  much  search,  found  in  the 
possession  of  any  one,  it  was  called  fubtum  cohcbptvh,  and  by 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  puni^ed  as  manifest  theft^ 
but  afterwards,  as/vrtem  nee  mamfeiium. 

If  a  thief,  to  avoid  detection,  offered  things  stolen^*  to  any 
one  to  keep,  and  they  were  found  in  his  possession,  he  had  an 
action,  called  aciio  fvbti  oblati,  against  the  person  who  gave 
him  the  things,  whether  it  was  the  thief  or  another,  for  the 
tri  Die  of  their  value. 

If  any  one  hindered  a  person  to  search  for  stolen  things,  or 
did  not  exhibit  them  when  found,  actions  were  granted  by  the 
pnetor  against  kim,  called  actiones  fubti  PBOHmn  €t  rob  xzm- 
am ;  in  the  last  for  double."  What  the  penalty  was  in  the  first 
is  uncertain.  But  in  whatever  manner  Uieft  waa  punished,  it 
was  always  attended  with  infiimy. 

S.  Robbery "  took  place  only  in  movable  things.^  Immo- 
vable things  were  said  to  be  invaded,  and  the  possession  of  them 
waa  recovered  by  an  interdict  of  the  prSBtor. 
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Although  the  crime  of  robbery  ^  was  much  more  pemieioiis 
than  that  of  theft,  it  was,  bowerer,  less  ieverely  punished. 

An  action'  was  granted  by  the  jNr»tor  against  the  robber,' 
only  for  fourfold,  racluding  what  m  had  robbed.  And  there 
was  no  difference  whether  the  robber  was  a  freeman  or  a  slave  ^ 
odIt  the  proprietor  of  the  slave  was  obliged,  either  to  give  hiia 

vpy  ^  P^y  ^^  damage.' 

3.  If  any  one  slew  the  sUto  or  beast  of  another,  it  was  called 
DAMsmf  oiJUBiA  DATCM,  L  0.  dolo  vel  culpa  nocentit  admismtm, 
whence  actio  vel  judicium  damm  imjuria,  sa  daii,^  whereby  he 
was  obliged  to  repair  the  damage  by  the  Aquiliaa  law.     Qui 

SIRYUM  BBRVAMVB,  ALISNUM  ALIEN AMVB,  gUADBUPBDBM  VOl  PBCUDBIC 
INJURIA  OCCIDRRIT,   gUANTI  ID  IN  BO  ANNO  FLUBIMI  VUIT,  (whstever 

its  highest  value  was  for  that  year,)  tantum  ais  dark  domino  dam* 
MAS  BSTOb  By  the  same  law,  there  was  an  action  against  a  pei^ 
son  for  hurting  any  thing  that  belonged  to  another,  and  also  for 
oomipting  another  man's  slave,  for  £>uble  if  he  denied.'  Tbers 
was,  on  account  of  the  same  erime^  a  praetorian  action  for 
double  even  against  a  person  who  confessed." 

4b  Personal  injuries  or  afl&<»nts'  respected  either  the  bodv, 
the  dignity,  or  character  of  individuals.-— They  were  variottsi/ 
punished  at  different  periods  of  the  republic: 

By  the  Twelve  Tablei^  smaller  injuries'^  were  punished  with 
a  fine  of  twenty-five  asset  or  pounds  of  brass. 

But  if  the  injury  was  more  atrocious ;  as,  for  instance,  if  any 
one  deprived  another  of  the  use  of  a  limb,^^  he  was  punished  by 
retaliation,"  if  the  person  injured  would  not  accept  of  any  other 
satisfaction.^  If  he  only  dislocated  or  broke  a  bone,^^  he  paid 
900  assetf  if  the  sufferer  was  a  freeman,  and  150,  if  a  slave.  If 
any  slandered  another  by  defamatory  verses,^  he  was  beaten  with 
a  club,  as  some  say,  to  deatb.^ 

But  these  laws  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and,  by  the  edicts  of 
the  prfttor,  an  action  was  granted  on  account  of  ul  personal  in* 
juries  and  affronis  only  for  a  fine^  which  was  proportioned  to 
the  dignity  of  the  person,  and  the  nature  of  the  injury.  Hua^ 
however,  being  found  insufficient  to  dieck  licentiousness  a^d 
insolence,  Sylla  made  a  new  law  concerning  injuries,  by  which, 
not  only  a  ciril  action,  but  also  a  criminal  prosecution,  was 
appointed  for  certain  injuries,  with  the  punishment  of  exiis,  or 
working  in  the  mines.  Tiberius  ordered  one  who  had  written  d^ 
famatory  verses  against  him  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock." 
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»  ^raa  pnNtera.  U  al  iMiiferaa  m|Mit,  liet  dlAjMiMC,  •S«m  Km Sm.  kCie.  A^. 
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Ad  wcHam  niglii  also  be  rmtd  af^ainst  a  penon  for  an  Uijiiry 
done  by  those  under  his  power,  which  was  adled  actio  vozaus  ; 
ti^  if  a  dare  oommitted  theft,  or  did  any  damage  without  his 
mafller's  knowledge,  be  was  to  be  giTen  up  to  the  injured  per- 
son :  *  and  so  if  a  beast  did  any  d^age^  tne  owner  was  obl%ed 
to  offer  a  compensation,  or  give  up  tm  beast.' 

There  was  no  action  for  ingratitude,'  as  among  ^tbe  Mace- 
doniaaSk  of  rather  Persians ;  bMause,  my*  Seneca,  u\  the  courts 
at  Borne*  would  scsroely  have  been  sufficient  for  trying  it.  He 
adds  a  better  reason;  quia  hoc  crimm  in  legem  caaere  mm 
debeL* 

4w    MIXSD  AND  ABBITBAJiT  ACTIOVS. 

Actions  by  which  one  sued  for  a  thing'  were  called  aetumee 
an  FBBsacuToaut ;  but  actions  merely  lor  a  penalty  or  punish- 
ment were  called  pobi ales  ;  for  both,  mizt& 

Actions  in  whidi  the  judge  was  obliged  to  determine  strictly, 
sooording  to  the  oonTontion  of  parties,  were  called  actianee 
sTsicn  jvMs :  actions  which  were  determined  by  the  rules  of 
e4)uity,'  were  tilled  ABBiTBAaui,  or  bona  fidei.  In  the  former, 
•  «rtai«  thiiv.  or  ItM  performuM  of  »  Mrtain  thiiig  •  wiyi  r.. 
paired;  a  eponeto  was  made;  and  the  judge  was  resUncted  to  a 
certain  form :  in  the  latter,  the  contrary  -of  all  this  was  the 
case.  Henoe,  in  the  form  of  actions  bcnsfidei  about  oontradL 
thew  words  were  added,  xz  bora  piob  ;  in  those  trusts  called 
Meam^  vt  rttsb  bonds  bbkb  agibe  opobtbt,  bt  sine  pbauda* 
noBE;  and  in  a  question  about  recovering  a  wife's  portion  after 
a  divorce,'  and  in  all  arbitrary  actions,  quabtum  vd   gum 

AgunJS,  MELIUS.^ 


!▼.  DIFVKRKNT  KINDS  OF  JUDGES  ;  JUOICB8,  ARBITRI, 
BS0UPBBAT0RE8,  ET  CENTUMVIRI. 

Atteb  the  form  of  the  writ  was  made  out,"  and  shown  to  the 
defendant,  the  plaintiff  requested  of  the  prastor  to  appoint  one 
P«t80tt  or  more  to  judge  of  it^'  If  he  only  asked  one,  he  asked 
A  judex,  properly  so  called,  or  an  arbiter :  if  he  a^ed  more 
than  one,^  he  asked  either  those  who  were  called  recuperatores 
or  centnmvin. 

!•  A  JUDEX  judged  both  of  fact  and  of  law,  but  only  in  such 
^^^^  as  were  easy  and  of  smaller  importance,  and  which  he  was 


^^■»«M,   iMdMl*  lonintBoniMriiiil-  f  Sm.  Bn.  ItL  C,  7.  U  CMMtpUMtloatola. 

"^"■•t  tuttm  ftatt,  ML  iamud  ■■tiamioii  t  nn  MrMOMbslaib  toBtioiit. 

■«««»•  iiirit,»w«-  ciiH  Otartoi   al  Mlh,  7«a^M»«flMnM.  It  jadlDrai««l>dicfeM 

v^**  *•  wiMMB  9f  ^aod  Bosii,  «Ut»*  8  e«rU  ynuUtki.  ia  mbi  a  pratora  j»w 
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obliged  to  determioe  according  to  an  exprea  law  or  a  certain 
fomi  prescribed  to  him  by  the  prietor. 

2.  An  AKBiTsa  judged  in  ihoee  caines  which  were  called  boms 
fidei,  and  arbitrary,  and  was  not  restricted  by  any  law  or  Ibrm/ 
he  determined  what  seemed  equitable,  in  a  thing  not  sufficiently 
defined  by  Law.'  Hence  he  is  called  bonorabius.  Ad  arbUmm 
yel  judtcem  ire^  adire,  oonfugert^  arbitntm  gionere,  eopere ; 
ARBiTBUM  ADioBBB,  L  t.  od  orbUrum  agere  Tel  cohere,  to  force 
one  to  submit  to  an  arbitration ;  ad  aAumm  vocare  vel  appe^ 
lere  ;  ad  vel  apuo  JUDrcBM,  agere^  experiri,  liiiffore,  pHere  ;  hot 
arbiter  and  judex,  arbitrium  And  judicitan,  are  sometimes  con« 
founded;  arbiter  is  also  sometimes  put  for  tbstis,  or  for  the 
master  or  director  of  a  feast,  arbiter  bibendi^  arbiter  Adrim^ 
ruler  of  the  Adriatic ;  marxs^  baring  a  prospect  of  the  sea.' 

A  person  choeen  by  two  parties  by  compromiae/  to  determine 
a  difference  without  the  appointment  of  the  praetor,  was  also 
called  arbiter,  but  more  properly  coMPBOMissARros. 

3.  Bbcupbbatobbs  were  so  called,  U;canse  by  them  every  one 
recovered  his  own.*  This  name  at  first  was  giTen  to  tiiose  who 
judged  between  the  Roman  people  and  foreign  states  about  re- 
covering and  restoring  private  things ; '  and  hence  it  was  trans- 
forred  to  those  judges  who  were  appointed  by  the  prastor  for 
a  aimilar  purpose  in  private  controversies ;  but  afterwards  they 
judged  abo  about  other  matters/  Tliey  were  chosen  ftesn 
Roman  dtimns  at  larffe,  according  to  some;  but  more  properly^ 
according  to  others,  from  the  juoicbs  sblbcti  ;  *  and,  in  boom 
cases  only,  from  the  senate.  8o  in  the  provinces,'  where  tfaey 
seem  to  have  judged  of  the  same  causes  as  the  centumviri  at 
Rome,  a  trial  before  the  recuperatores  was  called  judicium 
BBCuPBRATORinM,  ctoii  oliquo  recuperatores  sumere,  vel  eum  ad 
recuperatoree  adducere,  to  bring  one  to  such  a  trial.'" 

4b  Ckntunviri  were  judges  chosen  from  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
three  from  each;  so  that  properly  there  were  105,  but  they 
were  always  named  by  a  round  number,  cektuhviri.^'  The 
causes  which  came  before  them  ^  are  enumerated  by  Cioerow 
They  seem  to  have  been  first  instituted  soon  after  the  creation  of 
the  praBtor  perofprinus.  They  judged  dilefiy  concerning  testis 
ments  and  inheritances." 

After  the  time  of  Augustus  they  formed  the  coundl  of  the 

1  todu  rci   ulMtrtu  lOt.  SaB.  CM.  Sk  Iat.  «h»    litl    of    MffM,     Or.  fl.  ML  H.  iiU  11. 

bsMt  etpoteiUtan.  IL  i.  Hor.  Od.  I   3.  iU  Plio.  Ep.  Ki.  80.  Lir.  ^ 

lPMt.C«e.R4ne.C*ai.  7.  £1.  Bp.  L  ll.aS.  sliiLaL  10  Cfe.bv.1LSI.8Mt. 

4,  5.  Off.  lU,  K.  Tra.  4  «  oonpromiMO.  9  es  connnta  Robmo-      Vtspk  8.  LIt.  slBl.  t. 


Id.  S«B.  Bm.  lii.  3. 7.  A  llisopk.  last.  mm  eirinm,  L  «.  «  11  ¥•»!. 

•  Cio.TMii.T.41.  Pat.  e  Fmi.  ia  raefpwatla.  Boom^    dfilbma  q«l  IS  •anM      entuvl- 

17.  Rmc.  Cob.  4.  8.  7  Plwtt.  Baodk.  K.  a  t.  Jarla     ••    MMowa  ralM. 

or.  ill.  M.  Top.  1«L  as.  »c.  Gao.  1,  &e.  eaaaa lacwtaa  looaa  IS  0I&  Or.  I.  I8l  Om, 

An.S9.Mor.lS.Qalii.  GmIL   17.  lir.  bxtI.  ooaToairo  Mlatent,  m«  18.  VaL  Hat.  vil.  f . 

8.  n«.  88.  Tor.llaa.  48.  Swb  Nor.  17. Dmd.  p.  134. Cie.  Von-.l.  IS.  Qala.  It.  I.  TTnia.  It. 

^.  l.84.Adol.l.S.4]l.  &a«iLsx.l.  Bk  II.  13.  88.  SB.  t.  9.  Csi. 
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prstoi^  and  judged  in  Ui«  oMMt  impottant  caoMS^'  whence  triab 
bofoie  ttiem*  are  aometinica  dirtinguiahed  from  priirate  triala; 
but  tboaa  were  no4  criniinal  trials,  aa  some  have  thought^'  for  in 
a  certain  lenae  all  triab  were  public* 

The  number  of  the  Centumnri  waa  increased  to  180,  and 
ihcy  were  divided  into  four  oouncili^  benoe  guAnauAbSX  juotGnm 
it  the  aame  aa  ckntumvibalb;  soraetimea  only  into  two,  and 
sometimes  in  important  causes  they  judged  all  together.  A 
ouue  before  the  oentumTiri  could  not  be  ujoumed.^ 

Ten  men*  were  appointed,  hire  senators  and  Hyb  equltas,  to 
assemble  these  oouncib^  and  preside  in  them  in  the  absence  <tf 
thepnetor.' 

Triala  before  the  centumyiri  were  held  usually  in  the  Basilica 
Julia,  sometimes  in  the  forum.  They  had  a  spear  set  upright 
befne  theaoL  Heneejwcftci'imi  fuuUB,  for  caiiTUNviiULB,  centum' 
viraimi  hutam  eogen,  to  assemble  the  oourts  of  the  oentttmriri, 
aad  preside  in  tfaieau  80,  cbhtum  obayis  basta  TiRoavM,  the 
tribunal  of  the  centumrirL  Ceuai  atnttni  moderatrix  jwHcU 
huta} 

llie  centnaTiri  continued  to  act  aa  judges  for  a  whole  year, 
bot  the  other  judioee  only  till  the  nartiGular  cause  was  deteiw 
mined  for  which  they  were  appointea. 

The  nncBiiTiBi  also  judged  in  certain  causes,  and  it  is  thought 
that  in  particular  casea  tlMy  previoudy  took  cognisance  of  the 
cames  which  were  to  come  before  the  centumnri,  and  their 
decisions  weie  called  pBAJumciA.' 

y.  THB  APPOINTMBNT  OF  A  JUDGB  OB  JUDGB8. 

Of  the  aboTe-mentioned  judges  the  plaintiff  proposed  to  the 
defendanty^^  such  judge  or  judges  as  he  thought  proper  according 
to  the  words  of  the  <|Wfi«iio,  hi  ita  bmbt  :  hence,  judicbm  vel  -es 
tBRRB  AUGu^  MI  ITA  BsaBT,  to  uudertufce  to  proTo  iiefoxe  a  jadge 
w  jury  that  it  was  so,^^  and  asked  that  the  defendant  would  be 
content  with  the  jadge  or  judgea  whom  he  named,  and  not  ask 
Another.^  If  he  anprored,  then  the  judge  was  said  to  be  agreed 
^t  GovyBNiBB.  and  the  nlaintiif  requested  of  the  pra»tor  to  ap- 
point him  in  these  wor^  FBiSToa,  judicbm  abbitbuwtb  postvlo, 
VT  DBS  m  oiBM  nanim  srvB  raBBNoncuN,  and  in  the  same  man* 
>i«r  rtcuperatores  were  asked."  Hence,  judioesdaref  to  appoint 
one  to  take  his  trial  before  the  ordinary  judices.'^    But  centum- 

•  TJ^IL^'*"^  **•  *>•  Q^>>  ▼•  ■•  si-  »•  MarUBalv.  vfl.«8.  IS  MiKui  vroQUvL  L 

a  1ni*l^''>"**ln>>^  ^  *&  ^^■>*  >■«•  ^  "^  SyW.  ^4  O.  e.  poM«vt,Tert. 

*J"^^M>18.Tl.4.  8.1.  9SISMI.    Jodia.     Cla.  M  OkT  V«rr.    HI.  M. 

^P^  W,  L  T.  It.  0  JiHwHii.  M  p.  18.  Cm.  tt.  DM.m  Mar.  la.  Q.  Bow.  lA. 

4w3lZ*'^*^  7  8Mt.A«g.M.  M  adrvMri*  teahit.  Cla.  4S.  V»L  Maz   Ik 
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ipStZ    ,  Ma.*tt.8.4.galacu  88  Ck.  gria.  15.  Ur.  M  Flia. Bp.  W.  8. 

*'lia.ap,i.l8.lT.8l.  ▼.t.aiL».8««UAas.  ii.6». 
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viri  were  not  askad^  itnleas  both  parties  rabtorlbed  to  lliena.*  If 
the  defendant  disapproTed  of  the  jati^e  proposed  by  the  pUuB- 
iiS,  he  said,  hung  bjbbo  vel  nolo.*  Sometimes  the  plaintiff 
desired  the  defendant  to  name  tlie  judge.' 

The  judge  or  judges  agreed  on  by  the  parties  were  appointed^ 
by  the  prntor  with  a  certain  form  answering  to  tlie  nature  of  the 
action.  In  these  forms  the  praetor  always  used  the  wonls  si 
PABBT,  i.  e.  apparet :  thus,  c.  Acgini<Li ;  juobx  bsto,  si  pabbt, 

FUNDUX  CAPBVATmy  OB  ^O  SEBVILIUS  AOIT  CUM  CATUU>,  SBBVIUI 
BSBB  KX  JDRB  gUlBITlUM,  HBQUB   IS    SBBVIUO   A   CATULO  BBSnTVA- 

TUR^  TUM  CATDLUM  coNOBMNA.  But  if  the  defendant  made  an 
exception,  it  was  added  to  the  form,  thus :  extra  gvAM  si  tbs* 

TAKBEfTUM   PROOATUR,  gUO  APPARBAT  CATULI  BSSB.       If  tho  prStOP 

refused  to  admit  the  exception,  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the 
tribunes.'^  The  prastor,  if  he  thooglit  proper,  might  appoint 
different  judges  mm  those  chosen  by  the  parties,  althougii  he 
seldom  did  so ;  and  no  one  could  refuse  to  act  as  a  judex,  nrhen 
required,  without  a  just  cause." 

The  praetor  next  prescribed  the  number  of  witnesses  to  be 
called,'  which  commonly  did  not  exceed  ten.  Then  the  paitiea, 
or  their  agents,'  gave  security  '  that  what  was  decreed  would  be 
paid,  and  the  sentence  of  the  judge  held  ratified.^' 

In  arbitrary  causes,  a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by  both 
parties,  called  coMpRomssuif,  which  word  is  also  used  for  a 
mutual  agreement  ^^ 

In  a  person'al  action,  the  procnratoces  only  me  secaity; 
those  of  the  plaintiff,  to  stand  to  the  sentence  of  Uie  judge ;  and 
those  of  the  defendant,  to  pay  what  was  decreed." 

In  certain  actions  the  plaintiff  gave  security  to  the  defendant 
that  no  more  demands  should  be  made  upon  him  on  the  same 
account'' 

After  this  followed  the  litis  contbstatio,  or  a  short  narration 
of  the  cauae  by  both  parties,  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
witnesses.'*  llie  things  done  in  court  before  the  appointment 
of  the  judices,  were  properly  said  nc  jurb  riBRi ;  after  diat,  m 
juoicio :  but  this  distinction  is  not  always  obserred. 

After  the  judex  or  judices  were  appointed,  the  parties  warned 
each  other  to  attend  the  third  day  after,'*  which  was  called  coa« 
pbrbtoinatio,  or  conoictio."  But  in  a  cause  with  a  foreigner, 
the  day  was  called  dibs  status." 


1  Plla.  Bpb  T.  1.  7  ^Ibof  damaflhrttar  IS  mmbIm  amm«I>  eiaa 
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VI.   MAKNCB  OF  CONDUCTING  A  TRIAL. 

Whbi  the  day  came,  the  trial  want  on,  anlaas  the  pndgv,  or 
•oma  of  tba  |»arties»  was  absent  from  a  neoesmry  canse/in  which 
case  the  day  was  nut  ofC'  If  the  jadf^re  was  present,  he  first 
took  an  oalli  that  he  would  judge  aeoording  to  law  to  the  best 
of  his  jadgmenty'  at  the  altar/  called  putsal  libonis,  or  Seribo' 
niamam^  becanse  that  plaos,  being  struck  with  thunder/  had 
been  expiated'  by  ScnKionius  Libo,  who  raised  over  it  a  stone 
ooYsring/  the  covering  of  a  well/  open  at  the  top/  in  the  forum , 
near  wuch  the  tribunal  of  the  pr»tor  used  to  be,  and  where  the 
usuren  met  It  appears  to  have  been  different  from  the  Puteal, 
under  which  the  whetstone  and  laaor  of  Attius  Navius  were  de- 
pesited,  in  the  Comitium,  at  the  left  side  of  the  senate-hoosa" 

Ihe  Romans,  in  solemn  oatfiSy  used  to  hold  a  flin^stone  in 
their  right  hand,  saying,  si  scinrs  faklo,  nm  ms  mnpiTnt, 
8JU.TA  uaan  abcbqub,  bonis  bjiciat,  ut  aeo  mmc  hknoam}^ 
Hence,  Jonem  lapidomjurarey  for  par  Jovem  et  lapideau  The 
formnla  of  taking  an  oath  we  have  in  Pkntns,  and  an  account 
of  different  forms  in  Cicero.  The  most  solemn  oath  of  the 
Bomaos  was  by  their  faith  or  honour." 

The  judex  or  judices,  alter  having  sworn,  took  their  seats  In 
the  snbseUia ;  ^  whence  they  were  called  judicbs  raniiisi :  and 
sBoaas  is  oflen  nut  for  coeBoecaaa,  to  jndge.^  Sbnub  is  also 
applied  to  an  advocate  while  not  pleading.'^ 

The  judex,  especially  if  there  was  but  one,  assumed  some 
lawyen  to  assist  him  with  their  counsel/'  whence  they  were 
<alM  CQBsiiJAaii.^' 

If  any  of  the  parties  were  absent  without  a  just  excuse,  he 
was  summoned  by  an  edict»"  or  lost  his  cause.  If  the  prator 
proDouoced  an  uniust  decree  in  the  absence  of  any  one,  the 
ssiitance  of  the  tribunes  might  be  implored**' 

If  both  forties  were  present,  they  were  first  obliged  to  swear 
that  they  aid  not  carry  on  the  lawsuit  from  a  desure  of  litiga- 
tion." 

Then  the  advocates  were  ordered  to  plead  the  cause,  which 
t^ey  did  twice,  one  after  another.  In  two  different  methods;*^ 


1  »  MriM  Tel  CMM    9  fa^cTM        apwtw,    ]«  POh  Bb.  r.  1.  tI.     Bodii.  «.  Cia.  F«*. 
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fint  briefly,  whidi  was  called  cauis  coitjbctio,^  and  then  in  a 
formal  oration'  they  explained  the  atate  of  the  cause,  and 
proved  their  own  charge '  or  defence  ^  by  witnesses  and 
writings/  and  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  case  itself;*  and 
here  the  orator  chiefly  displayed  his  art'  To  prevent  theniy 
however,  from  being  too  tedious,'  it  was  ordained  by  the 
Pompeian  law,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  should 
speak  by  an  hourglass;'  a  water-glass,  somewhat  like  our 
cand-glasses.  How  many  hours  were  to  be  allowed  to  each 
advocate,  was  left  to  the  judices  to  determine.^'  These  glasses 
were  also  used  in  the  army.  Hence  dare  vel  petere  piures 
clepsydras^  to  ask  more  time  to  speak:  quoties  judico^  quemtum 
quis  piurimum  poshdat  aqua  do^  I  give  the  advocates  as  much 
time  as  they  require.  The  depsydra  were  of  a  different  length ; 
sometimes  three  of  them  in  an  hour." 

The  advocate  sometimes  had  a  person  by  htm  to  suggest  ^ 
what  he  should  say,  who  was  adled  MnrisTRAToa.  A  rorward 
noisy  speaker  was  called  rabula,"  vel  prodamator^  a  brawler  or 
wrangler.'* 

Under  the  emperon,  advocates  used  to  keep  persons  in  pay  " 
to  procure  for  them  an  andieiice,  or  to  collect  hearers,^"  who 
attended  them  from  court  to  court,"  and  applauded  them,  while 
they  were  pleading,  as  a  man  who  stood  in  the  middle  of  them 

Save  the  word.''  Each  of  them  for  this  service  received  his 
ole,''  or  a  certain  hire  {par  merces^  usually  three  denarii,  near 
Ss.  of  our  money) ;  hence  they  were  called  LAvmcaoci.''  This 
custom  was  introduced  by  one  Lai^us  Ucinius,  who  fkrarished 
under  Nero  and  Vespasian ;  and  is  greatly  ridioded  by  Pliny.'' 
When  a  client  gained  his  cause^  he  usea  to  fix  a  garland  of 
green  palm  ^  at  his  lawyer's  door. 

When  the  judces  heard  the  parties,  they  were  said  its 
opBBAM  DARBi"  How  inattentive  they  sometimes  were,  we  learn 
from  Macrobius.** 


VII.   MANNER  OF  GIYINQ  JUDGMENT. 

Tax  pleadings  being  ended,'*  judgment  was  given  after  mid- 
day, according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  post  MKatDtaa 
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SHU  (<<taiiiii  toMf  itmtum  prmtmu  nt\wnm  AoofciTo,  i  6 
gieeidita} 

[f  there  was  any  difficulty  in  the  canBe,  the  judge  aooietiBiea 
took  time  to  consider  it ; '  i(  after  ail,  be  remained  uncertain 
he  aaidy'  mho  ron  ugfusT,  I  am  not  dear.  And  thus  tiie  afiair 
wae  eitlier  left  undetermined,*  or  the  cause  was  again  resumed.^ 

If  there  were  sereral  jud^,  judgment  was  given  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  nunonty ;  *  but  it  was  necessary  that  they 
■hofdd  be  all  present  If  their  opinions  were  equal,  it  was  left 
to  the  pnetor  to  determine.'  The  judge  commonly  retired ' 
with  his  asNSKMrs  to  deliberate  on  the  case^  and  pronouuced 
jo^ment  aooording  to  their  opinion.' 

'file  sentence  was  variously  expressed  :  in  an  action  of  ire^ 
dom,  thus,  TioBai  sibi  buvc  hominbh  uBxaim ;  in  an  action  oi 
injuries,  yidkei  jvbm  ficissb  vel  hoh  racissn ;  in  actions  of  con* 
tract%  if  the  cause  was  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  TiTiim 
sBio  CBNTUM  coHOBNHo ;  if  in  favour  of  the  defendant^  aBcmcDuii 
iLitUM  UTSK  no»^ 


An  arbiter  gave  judgment"  thus:  abbivbor  tb  hoc  none 
sAiisFAGBBB  ACvoBi  DBBBBB.  If  the  defendant  did  not  submit 
to  his  dedsion,  then  the  arbiter  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  dedaie 
upon  oath,  at  how  much  he  estimated  his  damages,^  and  then  he 
passed  sentence^"  and  condemned  the  defendant  to  pay  him 
that  sum :  thus,  cbmtvm  ob  gunius  actob  qi  utbh  jubavit  bbool^* 

Till.  WHAT  FOLLOWED  AFTBR  JUDOMSNT  WAS  OIVKK 

ArrsB  judgment  was  given,  and  the  lawsuit  was  determined,^ 
the  conquered  party  was  obliged  to  do  or  pay  what  was  de- 
creed ;  "and  if  ne  Ailed,  or  did  not  find  securities  ^'  within  thirty 
days,  he  was  given  up  ^  by  the  prastor  to  his  adversary,''  and  led 
away  *  by  him  to  servitude.  These  thirty  days  are  called,  in 
the  Twelve  Tables,  dibs  justi;  rebus  jure  judicatis,  xxx  dies 
josti  sunto,  post  deinde  menus  injectio  esto,  in  jus  dudto.^ 

After  sentence  was  passed  the  matter  could  not  be  altered : 
henoe  agere  actum,  to  la)>our  in  vain ;  adum  est ;  acta  est  res ; 
oerii,  all  is  over,  I  am  undone ;  actttm  est  de  me,  I  am  ruined 
de  Servio  actum  rati,  that  all  was  over  with  Servius,  that  he  was 
shiin ;  actum  (L  eu  ratum)  habd>o  quod  egeris.^ 
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In  eertain  casei^  especially  vImb  any  miatake  or  fraud  had 
been  oommitted,  the  prietor  reyened  the  sentence  of  the  judpnet,^ 
in  which  caae  he  was  laid  daamatog  in  integmm  reetitucre,  or 
judicia  restituere.' 

Afler  the  cause  was  decided,  the  defendant,  when  acquitted, 
might  bring  an  action  aiiainst  the  plaintiff*  for  fiilse  accuaatioii : ' 
hence,  calumhu  lUiwn,  i.  e.  Hies  per  eaUwmiam  inientm,  unjust 
lawsuits;  cabtmHUtntm  meiym  mjicere,  of  false  accusations; 
firre  ealmmUam,  i.  e.  cahmmim  convictvm  esse,  rel  cahumum 
damnari  aut  de  adumnia ;  calmmmam  nan  effugtety  he  will  not 
fail  to  be  condemned  for  false  accusation ;  *  infurue  eMisHaU 
CALUMNiA,  i  e.  callida  et  tnalitiaea  jtarU  interpreiatume  ;  calum- 
uiA  iimorUy  the  misrepresentation  of  fear,  which  always  imai^ines 
things  worae  than  they  are ;  oabamda  reiiffiomM,  a  false  pretext 
of;  oabmmia  dicendL  speaking  to  waste  the  time;  CALumnA 
pauccnmi,  detraction.*  So  galumhiabi,  faitam  Hiem  iniemderef 
et  caAcfNuutfor,  &c 

There  was  also  an  action  against  a  judge,  if  he  was  suspected 
of  baring  taken  money  from  either  of  the  parties,  or  to  huYO 
wilAiHy  given  wrong  judgment*  GomiptioB  in  a  judge  was, 
bv  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tablee,  punished  with  death ;  but 
anerwards  as  a  crime  of  extortion.' 

If  a  judge,  from  partiality  or  enmity,'  eridently  favovred 
either  of  the  parties,  he  was  said  Lim  svam  vacbb&  Cieere 
applies  this  phrase  to  an  advocate  too  keenly  interested  for  his 
client.'  In  certam  causes  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes  was 
asked.*'  As  there  was  an  appeal  ^*  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
magistrate,  so  also  from  one  court  or  judge  to  another."  The 
ap^^wl  was  said  Amnrrt,  rbcipi,  von  bxcipi,  rspudiabi:  he  to 
wlK>m  the  appeal  was  made,  was  said,  ns  vel  sx  APPKLLAnoiru 

COONOSCBBB,  JVBICABB,  SBNTBVTIAM  DICBBB,   PBOBimCIABB  APPBLLA- 
flOBBH  JUSTAM  VCl  INJUSTAM  BSSB. 

After  the  subversion  of  the  republic^  a  final  appeal  was  made 
to  the  emperor,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affidrs,  as  formeriy," 
to  the  people  in  criminal  trials.^*  At  Inst  this  mijrht  be  done 
freely,^  but  allerwards  under  a  certain  penalty.''  Calirula  pro- 
hibited any  a^al  to  him.^'  Nero  ordered  all  appeus  to  be 
made  from  private  judges  to  the  senate,  and  under  the  same 
penalty  as  to  the  emperor:  so  Hadrian."    Even  the  emperor 
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■light  be  TOfoestod,  by  a  fwCitioii/  to  raview  hit  otm  de^ 

II.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS.  PUBLIC  A  JUDICIA. 


Cbimiui.  trials  w^n  at  fimt  held  '  by  the  kingi,  with  the  anis- 
Unce  of  a  oounciL*  The  kiDi^  judgMl  of  great  crimes  himtell^ 
and  left  mailer  crimes  to  the  judgment  of  the  ssnators. 

Tdhis  Hoetiliiis  appointed  two  persons  '  to  try  Homtius  for 
kilfinf  his  sister/  and  allowed  an  appeal  from  their  sentence  to 
the  people.  Turauinius  Superbus  jadged  of  capital  crimes  by 
bimistf  alone,  wiuiont  any  counsellors/ 

After  the  expolsion  of  Tarquin,  the  consuls  at  fimt  judged 
snd  punished  capital  crimes.®  But  after  the  law  of  Poplioola 
conestning  the  liberty  of  appeal/  the  people  either  judged 
tbenselree  in  eapital  affiurs,  or  appointed  oeitain  permms  for 
that  purpose,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  who  were 
called  giuniTomas,  or  otMSflorer  parricidnJ^  Sometimes  the 
eeasols  were  appointed ;  sometimes  a  dictator  and  master  of 
hMse,^  who  were  then  called  gUiSsiToais.  The  senate  also  some- 
tines  judged  in  capital  aflairs^  or  appointed  persons  to  do  so.^ 
But  after  the  institution  of  the  qumsiiomu  perpetMUB^  certain 
pnateie  always  took  cognisance  of  certain  crimes,  and  the  senate 
«r  people  seldom  interfered  in  this  matter,  anlees  by  way  of 
appeal,  or  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

I.  OamiNAL  TRIALS  BBFORB  THE  PBOPLB. 

1'Buie  befioTO  the  people^*  were  at  first  held  in  the  Comitia 
Cariata.    Of  this,  however,  we  hare  only  the  example  of  Horn* 

tlBSL** 

After  the  institntion  of  the  Comitia  Genturiate  and  Tributa, 
aU  trials  before  the  people  were  held  in  them;  capital  trials  in 
the  Comitia  Caqtariata,  and  concerning  a  fine,  in  the  Tributa. 

Thoee  trials  were  called  capital,  which  respected  the  Ufe  or 
l>l>orty  of  a  Roman  citieen.  There  was  one  trial  of  this  kind 
lield  in  the  Comitia  by  tribes ;  namely,  of  Coriolanos,  but  that 
vas  irregular,  and  conducted  with  violence.'* 

Sometimes  a  person  was  said  to  undergo  a  capital  trial,'^  in  a 
<^ril  action,  when,  berides  the  loss  of  fortune,  his  character  was 
at  Btake.^  The  method  of  proceeding  in  both  Comitia  was  the 
>iune;  and  it  was  requisite  tnat  some  magistrate  should  be  the 
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aoeoser.  In  tlie  Comitia  TVibata,  the  inferior  mafistratM  were 
nsttally  the  aocusen,  as  the  tribunes  or  ledilea.  In  the  Comitia 
Centuriatay  the  superior  magistrates,  as  the  oonsuk  or  pmtors^ 
sometimes  also  the  inferior,  as  the  qusBstors  or  tribunes.^  But 
they  are  supposed  to  have  acted  by  the  authority  of  the  oonsols. 

No  person  could  be  brought  to  a  trial  unless  in  a  private  sta* 
tion.    But  sometimes  this  ride  was  riolated.' 

The  magistrate  who  was  to  accuse  any  one,  having  called  an 
assembly,  and  mounted  the  rostra,  declared  that  he  would, 
against  a  certain  day,  accuse  a  particular  person  of  a  paiticnlar 
crime,  and  ordered  that  the  person  accused'  should  then  be 
present  This  was  caUed  dicbrb  Dim,  sc.  ooctiMtfioitiff,  vel  <ltet 
aictitK  In  the  meantime  the  criminal  was  kept  in  cnstodyy  un- 
less he  found  persons  to  give  security  for  his  appearance,*  who^ 
in  a  capital  trial,  were  called  tadbs,^  and  for  a  fine,  paJCDBa  ;* 
thus,  prmttare  alwuem^  to  be  responsible  for  one;  ego  Me^taim 
Coiori  prtBitaboX 

When  the  day  came,  the  magistrate  ordered  the  criminal  lo 
be  cited  from  the  rostra  by  a  herald.^  If  the  criminal  was 
absent  without  a  valid  reason,'^  he  was  condemned.  If  he  was 
detained  by  indisposition  or  any  other  necessary  cause,  be  was 
said  to  be  excused,^"  and  the  day  of  trial  was  pat  oflp.^  Any 
e^ual  or  superior  magistrate  might,  by  his  negatiTe,  hinder  the 
trial  from  proceeding.  If  the  criminal  appeared,''  and  no 
ma^Rtrate  interceded,  the  accuser  entered  upon  his  charge,'' 
which  was  repeated  three  times,  with  the  interrention  of  a  day 
between  each,  and  supported  by  witnesses,  writings,  and  other 
proofs.  In  each  charge  the  punishment  or  fine  was  annexed, 
which  was  called  anquisitio.  {Sometimes  the  punishment  at 
first  proposed  was  afterwards  mitigated  or  increased.'^ 

The  criminal  usually  stood  under  the  rostra  in  a  mean  garb, 
where  he  was  exposed  to  the  soofis  and  railleries  "  of  the  people. 

After  the  accusation  of  the  third  day  was  finished,  a  biii"^ 
was  miblished  for  three  market-days,  as  concerning  a  law,  in 
which  the  crime  and  the  proposed  punishment  or  fine  was  ex- 
pressed. This  was  called  mulcta  vaixfxvR  irrooatio  ;  and  the 
judgment  of  the  people  concerning  it^  MULCTiS  voshmvk  cbrtatio.^^ 
For  it  was  ordained  that  a  capital  punishment  and  a  fine  should 
never  be  joined  together." 
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On  the  tMrd  iiiailc«l4ayy  the  accuier  aflnun  repeitod 
charipe ;  and  the  ertaunaly  or  an  adYOcate  ^  lor  him,  was  per* 
mittod  to  make  his  defence,  in  which  erery  thing  was  intro- 
duced which  could  serve  to  gain  the  favoor  of  tiM  people,  or 
move  their  oompasBioo.'  Then  the  Comitia  were  summoned 
against  a  certain  day,  in  which  the  people,  by  their  suffragei^ 
should  determine  the  fiite  of  the  criminal.  If  the  punishment 
pcopoaed  was  only  a  fine,  and  a  tribune  the  accuser,  he  could 
soBunon  the  Comitia  IVibuta  himself;  but  if  the  trial  waa 
capital,  he  asked  a  day  for  the  Comitia  Centuriata  from  the 
consul,  or,  in  his  absence,  from  the  praetor.  In  a  capital  trial 
the  people  were  called  to  the  Comitia  by  a  trumpet' 

The  criminal  and  his  friends,  in  the  mean  time,  used  erery 
aiethod  to  induce  the  aocuser  to  drop  his  accusation.*  If  he  did 
so,  he  appeared  in  the  asMmbly  of  the  people,  and  said, 
•laPBOHiuM  NJBm  MORoa.  If  this  could  not  be  effected,  the 
usual  arts  won  tried  to  proTent  the  people  from  voting,  or  to 
novo  their  compassion.^ 

The  criminal,  laying  aside  his  usual  robe,'  put  on  a  sordid, 
i.  e.  a  ragged  and  old  gown,'  not  a  mourning  one,'  as  some 
have  thought ;  and  in  this  garb  went  round  and  supplicated  the 
citiaens ;  whence  9ordes  or  muhr  is  put  for  ffuilt,  and  wrdidaii 
or  Bqualidi  for  criminals.  His  friends  and  relations,  and  others 
who  chose,  did  the  same.'  When  Cicero  was  impeached  by 
Cloditts,  not  only  the  equites,  and  many  young  noblemen  of 
their  own  accord,"  but  the  whole  senate,  by  public  consent,^ 
changed  their  habit  ^  on  his  account^  which  he  bitterly  com- 
plains was  prohibited  by  an  edict  of  the  consuls.^ 

The  people  gave  their  votes  in  the  same  manner  in  a  trial  bm 
in  pasBlng  a  law.^* 

If  any  thinff  prevented  the  people  from  voting  on  the  day  of 
the  ComitiA,  Uie  criminal  was  discharged,  and  the  trial  could 
not  acain  be  resumed.^  Thus  Metellus  Celer  saved  Rabirius 
from  being  condemned,  who  was  accused  of  the  murder  of 
Batnmius  Ibrty  years  after  it  happened,  by  puUinff  down  the 
standard,  which  used  to  be  set  up  in  the  Janiculum/'  and  thus 
dissolving  the  aasembly." 

If  the  criminal  was  absent  on  the  last  day  of  his  trial,  when 
cited  by  the  herald,  he  anciently  used  to  be  called  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  before  the  door  of  his  house,  from  the  dtadel,  and 
round  the  walls  of  the  dty."    If  still  he  did  not  appear,  he  was 
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baniabed ;  ^  or  if  he  fled  Uie  oountrir  throuffh  leiur,  hit  baiiish- 
ment  was  confirmed  by  the  Condtia  Tiibuta? 

IL    ORIHINAL  TRIALS  BEFORE  INQUISITORS. 

iHigirniTOM'  were  penooa  in  rested  with  a  temporary  autliority 
to  try  partiGidar  crimes.  They  were  created  fint  by  the  kiDgs^ 
then  by  the  people,  usually  in  the  Gomitia  TVibata,  and  some- 
times by  the  senate.  In  tiie  trial  of  Rabiriui^  they  were,  oon« 
tnry  to  custom,  appointed  by  the  praetor/  Their  number  vwied» 
Two  were  usually  created/  sometimes  thrse,  and  sometimes 
only  one.  Their  authority  oeased  when  the  trial  wv  ofver.* 
The  ordinary  maipstmtes  were  most  frequently  appointed  to  be 
inquisitors;  but  sometimes  also  private  persons.  There  was 
sometimes  an  appeal  made  from  the  sentenoe  of  the  inquisitors 
to  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Rafoirius.  Hencs^  defkrre  jmU- 
cium  a  oAtelUit  in  rottra,  i.  e.  ajudidbus  adpopuhtmJ 

Inquisitors  had  the  same  authority,  and  seem  to  haTO  con- 
ducted trials  with  the  same  formalities  and  attendants,  as  the 
prsBtors  did  after  the  institation  of  the  qtusUumet  ptrptium.^ 

III.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  BEFORE  THE  PR.STOBS. 

Thb  pvsBtors  at  first  judged  only  in  dnl  causes;  and  only  two 
of  thttm  in  these,  the  pnetor  Urbanns  and  Peregrinus.  The 
other  prstors  were  sent  to  govern  proyinoes.  All  criminal  trials 
of  importance  were  held  by  inquisitors  created  on  purpose.  Bnt 
after  the  institution  of  the  fiMesftones  perpetumy  A.  U.  604,  aH 
the  prsBtoffs  remained  in  the  city  during  the  time  of  their  office. 
After  their  election  they  determined  by  lot  their  diflerent  juris- 
dictions. Two  of  them  took  cognisance  of  private  causes^  as 
formerly,  and  the  rest  prssided  at  criminal  trials ;  one  at  trials 
concerning  extortion,  another  at  trials  concerning  bribery,  &a 
Sometimes  there  were  two  pnetors  for  holding  trials  concerning 
one  crime;  as^  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  criminals,  oob« 
coming  violenoe.  Sometimes  one  prietor  prssided  at  trials 
concerning  two  difTerent  crimes;  and  sometimes  the  pmtor 
peregrinus  held  criminal  trials,  as  concerning  extortion;*  so 
also,  according  to  some,  the  praetor  nrbaaus. 

The  prastor  was  assisted  in  trials  of  importance  by  a  council 
of  select  judices  or  jurymen ;  the  chief  of  whom  was  oaUed 
JUDEX  guASTioms,  or  princepa  judieum.  Some  hare  thought 
this  person  the  same  with  the  praetor  or  quaesitor;  but  they  were 
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qiite  different*  The  jWdear  qumUUmU  supplied  the  place  of  the 
praetor  when  abient,  or  too  much  engaged 

1.  CHoicB  or  THs  jumcn  ob  jubt. 

Tn  jmncBs  were  at  first  chosen  only  firom  among  the  senatcnns ; 
then,  by  the  Sempronian  law  of  G.  Gracchus,  only  from  among 
the  eqnites ;  afterwards,  by  the  Servilian  law  of  CsBpio,  from 
both  orders ;  then,  by  the  Glaucian  law,  only  from  the  equites ; 
by  the  Livian  law  of  Drusus,  from  the  senators  and  equites : 
but,  the  laws  of  Drusus  being  soon  after  set  aside  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  the  right  of  judging  was  again  restored  to  the  equites 
alone :  then,  by  the  Plautian  mw  of  Silmnus,  the  judioes  were 
chosen  from  the  senators  and  equites,  and  some  of  them  also 
from  the  plebeians ;  then,  by  the  Cornelian  law  of  Sylla,  only 
from  the  senators ;  by  the  Aurelian  law  of  Gotta,  from  the  sena- 
tors, the  equites^  and  trilnmi  ararii  *  by  the  Julian  law  of  Gassar, 
only  from  the  senators  and  equites ;  and  by  the  law  of  Antony, 
also  from  the  officers  of  the  army.' 

The  number  of  the  judices  was  diflTerent  at  different  times :  hy 
tbe  law  of  Gracchus,  300;  of  Sernlins,  4fi0;  of  Drusus,  600;  of 
Hautios,  525;  of  Sylla  and  GotU,  900,  as  it  is  thou^t;  of 
PoBMy,  360.  Under  the  emperors,  the  number  of  judices  was 
Sreauy  increased.' 

By  the  Senrilian  law  it  behoved  the  judices  to  be  aboTO 
thirty,  and  below  siztv  years  of  age*  By  other  laws  it  was  re- 
quired that  they  should  be  at  least  twenty-fi^e ;  *  but  Augustus 
ordered  that  jodioes  might  be  chosen  from  the  a|;e  of  twenty.^ 

Gertain  persons  ooula  not  be  chosen  judices,  either  from  some 
natural  defect,  aa  the  deaf,  dumb,  &c ;  or  by  custom,  as  women 
and  slaves ;  or  by  law,  as  those  condemned  upon  trial  of  some 
infamous  crime ; '  and,  by  the  Julian  law,  those  degraded  from 
being  senators;  which  was  not  the  case  formerly.'  By  the 
Pompeian  law,  the  judices  were  chosen  from  among  persons  of 
the  highest  fortune. 

The  judices  \?ere  annually  chosen  by  the  praetor  urbanus  or 
peregrinus,  according  to  Dion  Gassius,  by  the  quaestors,  and 
their  names  written  down  in  a  list'  They  swore  to  the  laws, 
'nd  that  they  would  judge  uprightly  to  tbe  best  of  their  know 
K^'  The  judices  were  prohibited  by  Augustus  from  entering 
tbe  house  of  any  one.^*    They  sat  by  the  prstor  on  benches, 
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appointed  a  oortain  day  for  the  trial,  osually  the  tenth  day 
aher.  Sometimes  the  thirtieth,  as  by  tfie  Lidnian  and  Juliaiy 
lawB.^  But  in  trials  for  extortion,  the  accuser  required  a  longer 
interval.  Thus,  Cicero  was  allowed  110  days,  that  he  might  go 
to  8icily,  in  order  to  examine  witnesses,  and  collect  facta  to 
support  his  indictment  against  Verres,  although  he  aooomplisbed 
It  in  fifty  days.'  In  the  mean  time,  the  person  accused  changed 
his  dress,'  and  sought  out  persons  to  defend  his  cause. 

Of  defenders,*  Asconius  mentions  four  kinds;  patboni,  vel 
oratoTM,  who  pleaded  the  cause;  advogati,  who  assisted  by  their 
counsel  and  presence, the  proper  meaning  of  the  word;  pro- 
cuRATOBKs,  who  managed  the  business  of  a  person  in  his 
absence ;  and  coaHiToaBs,  who  defended  the  cause  of  a  person 
when  present.  But  a  cognitor  might  also  defend  the  cause  of  a 
person  when  absent;  hence  put  for  any  defender.'  The proa^ 
rataretf  howoTer,  and  coffniiores,  were  used  only  in  prirate 
trials,  the  patram  and  cuivoeati  also  in  public.  Before  the  eivil 
wars,  one  rarely  employed  more  than  four  patrons  or  pleaders, 
but  afterwards  often  twelve.' 

4h   NAIVNBa  OF  COaDVCTINQ  TBB  TRIAL. 

On  the  day  of  trial,  if  the  praetor  could  not  attend,  the  matter 
was  put  off  to  another  day.  But  if  he  was  present,  both  the 
accuser  and  defendant  were  cited  by  a  herald.  If  the  defendant 
was  absent,  he  was  exiled.  Thus,  Verres,  after  the  first  oration 
of  Cicero  against  him,  called  actio  prima,  went  into  voluntary 
banishment;  for  the  five  last  orations,  c^led  liM  in  Varrem^ 
were  never  delivered.  Verres  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
restored  by  the  influence  of  Cicero,  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
perished  together  with  Cicero  in  the  proscription  of  Antony,  on 
account  of  his  Corinthian  vessels,  which  he  would  not  part  with 
to  the  triumvir.^ 

If  the  accuser  was  absent,  the  name  of  the  defendant  was 
taken  from  the  roll  of  criminals.'  But  if  both  were  present,  the 
judices  or  jury  were  first  chosen,  either  by  lot  or  by  naming,' 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  law  by  which  it 
was  tried.  If  by  lot,  the  praetor  or  judex  quaesUonis  put  into  an 
urn  the  names  of  all  those  who  were  appointed  to  be  judioes  for 
*that  year,  and  then  took  out  by  chance^  the  number  which  the 
law  prescribed.  After  which  the  defendant  and  accuser  were 
allowed  to  reject  ^^  such  as  they  did  not  approve,  and  the  pra&tor 
or  judex  quaesdonis  substituted  ^  others  m  their  room,  till  the 
legal  numoer  was  completed.*' 
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SoMotioMa  the  law  aDowad  the  moamw  and  dafiMidaal  to 
dioose  the  jodioM,  in  which  case  they  weie  aaid  nmicn  mBaa, 
and  the  judicaa  weie  called  BUTnu.  lliui^  by  the  Serrilian  law 
of  Glauda  against  extortion,  the  aoonaer  was  ordered  to  naoM 
from  the  whole  samber  of  judioes  a  hundred,  and  from  that 
hundred  the  defendant  to  choose  fifty.  By  the  Licaniaa  law, 
Je  MdaUiiis,  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  nanM  the  jary  froai  the 
people  at  larfpe.^ 

The  judices  or  jury  being  thus  diosen,  were  cited  by  a  herald. 
Thoee  who  could  not  attend,  (Hrodooed  their  excuse,  which  the 
praetor  might  sustain  '  or  not^  as  he  ^eased. 

When  they  were  all  assembled,  they  swore  to  the  laws,  and 
that  they  would  judge  uprightly ;  hence  called  jurati  Hommsiu 
The  prsBtor  himself  did  not  swear.'  Then  their  names  were 
marked  down  in  a  book,*  and  they  look  their  seats.* 

The  trial  now  began,  and  the  accuser  proceeded  to  proTe  his 
charge,  which  he  usually  did  in  two  actions."  In  the  firrt  ao- 
tioDy  he  produced  his  evidence  or  prooA,  and  in  the  second  he 
enforced  them.  The  proofii  were  of  three  kinds,  the  declarations 
of  fllavee  extorted  by  torture  (quastionbs),  the  lestinMmy  of  free 
dtiMns  (TBSTia).  and  writings  {rMaohay 

1.  QuAsviOHns.  The  slaves  of  the  defendant  were  demanded 
by  the  prooecutor  to  be  examined  by  torture  in  several  trial^ 
chiefly  for  murder  and  violence.  But  davea  could  not  be  ex- 
amined in  this  manner  against  their  master's  life,'  except  in  the 
cme  of  incest,  or  a  conspiracy  against  the  state.  AugiMtus,  in 
order  to  elude  this  law,  and  subject  the  slaves  of  the  criminal  to 
torture,  ordered  that  they  should  be  sold  to  the  jpublic,  or  to 
himaelf ;  Tiberiu^  to  the  public  prosecutor  f  but  the  ancient  law 
^f^  afterwards  restored  bv  Adrian  and  Uie  Antonines. 

The  slavea  of  others  wiao  were  sometimes  demanded  to  be 
examined  by  torture  $  but  not  without  the  consent  of  their  maa- 
tor,  and  the  accuser  giving  security,  that  if  they  were  maimed 
or  killed  during  the  torture,  he  would  make  up  the  damage.* 

When  daves  were  examined  by  torture,  they  were  stretched 
on  a  machine,  called  BCin.Bvs,  or  eqmdaUf  having  their  lef;s  and 
*rni8  tied  to  it  with  ropes,^*  and  being  raised  upright^  as  if  sus- 
pended on  a  croes,  their  members  were  distended  by  means  of 
"^^wa,"  sometimes  till  they  were  didocated."  To  increase  the 
P^in,  plates  of  red-hot  iron,"  pincers,  burning  pitoh,  &cl  were 
applied  to  them.  But  some  give  a  diflerent  account  of  this 
"natter. 
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The  oonfaflrioDf  of  slaves  extorted  by  the  radc,  were  ifvitteB 
down  on  tables,  which  they  sealed  up  till  they  were  produced  in 
court  Private  persons  also  sometimes  examined  their  slaTes  by 
torture.^  Masters  frequently  manumitted  their  slavesy  that  they 
might  be  exempted  from  this  cruelty;  for  no  Roman  citiaen 
coiud  be  scourged  or  put  to  the  rack.  But  the  emperor  Tiberiut 
subjected  free  citizens  to  the  torture.' 

3.  TssTBs.  Free  citizens  gave  their  testimony  upon  oath.' 
The  form  of  interrogating  them  was,  sbzts  tbmpani,  quabo  xx 
TB,  ABBiTRsaisNB,  C.  S&npTOfixum  in  tempore  pugnam  nutse  f  * 
The  witness  answered,  arbitbor  vel  non  arbitror.^ 

Witnesses  were  either  voluntary  or  involuntary.*  With  re- 
gard to  both,  the  prosecutor '  was  said,  tbstbs  darb,  odAtAcre^ 
citare,  coUigere,  etiere,  proferre^  mbamarey  vel  PRom7GRRB ;  ib»- 
TiBus  uTi.  With  regatd  to  the  lattor,  iis  txstimonivm  dbnukciarb, 
to  summon  them  under  a  penalty,  as  in  England  by  a  writ 
called  a  subpooia,  invitos  xvocabb.  The  prosecutor  only  was 
allowed  to  summon  witnesses  against  their  will,  and  of  these  a 
different  number  by  different  laws,  usually  no  more  than  ton.* 

Witnesses  were  said  tbstimoiiium  mcbbb,  daref  perMbere^ 
prctbere^  also  pro  tettimonio  audiri.  The  phrase  SBFOsifiOBBe 
testiwn  is  not  used  by  the  classics,  but  only  in  the  civil  law. 
Those  previously  engaged  to  give  evidence  in  favour  of  any 
one  were  called  Au.ieATi ;  if  instructed  what  to  say,  subobhati.' 
Persons  might  give  evidence,  althouff h  absent^  by  writing ;  ^°  but 
it  was  necessary  Uiat  this  should  be  done  voluntarily,  ai^  before 
witnesses.'^  The  character  and  condition  of  witnesses  were  par- 
ticularly attended  to.^  No  one  was  obliged  to  be  a  witness 
against  a  near  relation  or  friend  by  the  Julian  law,^  and  never  ^ 
in  his  own  cause.^* 

The  witnesses  of  each  party  had  particular  benches  in  the 
forum,  on  which  they  sat  Great  dexterity  was  shown  in  inter- 
rogating witnesses." 

Persons  of  an  infamous  diameter  were  not  admitted  to  give 
evidence/^  and  therefore  were  called  intbstabilbb,^  as  those 
likewise  were,  who  being  once  called  as  witnesses,"  afterwards 
refused  to  give  their  testimony.  Women  anciently  were  not 
admitted  as  witnesses,  but  in  aftertimes  they  were.^ 

A  false  witness,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  but  afterwards  the  punishment  was 
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wMmtf,  fxcept  in  wary  wh«re  a  fidse  witnesB  wai  beaten  to 
death  with  Aicka  Inr  hia  feUow-aoldien.^ 

3.  Tabola.  By  Uua  name  were  called  writings  of  every  kind, 
which  could  be  of  iiae  to  prore  the  chari^e ;  particularly  account* 
books,'  letters,  bills,  or  bonds,  &c.' 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  the  account-books  of  the  person  ac- 
cused were  commonly  sealed  up,  and  afterwards  at  the  trial 
deli  fared  to  the  judges  for  their  inspection.*  The  ancient  Ro- 
mans used  to  make  out  their  prtyate  accounts,*  and  keep  them 
with  creat  care.  They  marked  down  the  occurrences  of  each 
day  first  in  a  note-book,"  which  was  kept  only  for  a  month,'  and 
then  transcribed  them  into  what  we  call  a  ledger,'  which  was 
preterred  for  erer;  but  many  dropped  this  custom,  after  the 
laws  ordered  a  man's  papers  to  be  sealed  up,  when  he  was  ao- 
CQsed  of  certain  crimes,  and  produced  in  courts  as  evidences 
against  him.' 

The  prosecutor  havinpf  produced  these  different  kinds  of  evi- 
dence, explained  and  enforced  them  in  a  speech,  sometimes  in 
two  or  more  speeches.  Then  the  advocates  of  the  criminal 
replied ;  and  their  defence  sometimes  lasted  for  several  days."* 
In  the  end  of  their  speeches,^^  they  tried  to  move  the  compassion 
of  the  judioes,  and  for  that  purpose  ofUn  introduced  the  cnildren 
of  the  criminaL  In  ancient  times  only  one  counsel  was  aUowed 
toeachside.^ 

In  certain  causes  persons  were  broosrht  to  attest  the  character 
of  the  accused,  called  lavoatorks."  If  one  could  not  produce 
at  least  ten  of  these,  it  was  thought  better  to  produce  none.*^ 
Their  declaration  or  that  of  the  towns  from  which  they  came, 
wss  called  i*auoatio,  which  word  commonly  signifies  a  funeral 
oration  delivered  from  the  rostra  in  praise  of  a  person  deceased, 
by  some  near  relation,  or  by  an  orator  or  chief  ma^strate.'^ 
I^ch  orator,  when  he  finished,  said  dixi;  and  when  all  the 
pleadings  were  ended,  a  herald  called  out^  dixbrunt,  vel  -xaB."* 
jThen  the  prsBtorsent^the  judices  to  give  their  verdict/'  upon 
which  they  rose  and  went  to  deliberate  for  a  little  among  them- 
selves Sometimes  they  passed  sentence"  viva  voce  in  open 
court)  bnt  usually  by  ballot  The  praetor  gave  to  each  judex 
three  tablets ;  on  one  was  written  the  letter  G,  for  condemno,  I 
condemn;  on  another,  the  letter  A,  for  absoivo,  I  acquit;  and 
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•a  a  thM,  N.  L,,  mm  Uquei^  tc.  mAi,  I  am  not  dear.  fiMfa  of 
the  judioes  threw  which  of  theee  taUets  he  thoi^t  proper  into 
ao  mm.  There' wae  an  nm  for  each  order  of  judgei ;  one  for 
the  eenaton^  another  for  the  equites,  and  a  third  for  the  Irtftwit 


*  *  1 


The  pneior,  having  taken  oat  and  eoonted  the  hallota^  pro- 
nonnoea  lentence  aooording  to  the  opinion  of  the  migerity/  In 
a  certain  forak  If  a  majoritv  gaye  in  the  letter  C,  the  prastor 
Mid  YiDBTini  r■CI8Sl^  i  e.  gailtr ;  if  the  letter  A,  voir  yidbtitr 
VBCUts,  i.  e.  not  guilty ;  if  N.  L.,  the  cause  wai  deferred.'  The 
letter  A.  was  called  mtbra  sjilutabis,  and  the  tablet  on  which  it 
was  markedy  tabblla  absolutobia,  and  C,  Xtera  tristis,  the 
tablet,  nAMRATOBiA.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  condemning  letter 
was  9,  because  it  was  the  hrst  letter  of  dupttv^,  death ;  hence 
called  morHfemm  and  n^ncBi.^  Their  acquitting  letter  is  un- 
certain. 

It  was  andently  the  custom  to  use  white  and  black  pebbles/  in 
voting  at  trials : '  hence  cauBa  ptmeomm  c&lculorumy  a  cause  of 
smalllmportenee,  where  there  were  few  judges  to  rote ;  omntr  cal- 
eubtt  immUtm  demUiUtar  aier  m  umamp  and  only  Made  stones 
were  thrown  into  the  merciless  um ;  i  e.  he  is  condemned  by  all 
the  judges ;  nportare  cakvban  dkenorem,  to  be  condemned 
mslioriBi^  to  be  aoquitted;  errori  aSium  eaiaUum  a^icere^  to 
pardon  or  excuse.'  To  this  Horace  is  thought  to  aUnde,  Sat. 
iL  3k  946y  ereia  an  carbcme  notandif  are  troy  to  be  approved 
or  condeinned  ?  and  Persius,  Sat  ▼.  108 ;  but  more  fwobably 
to  the  Boman  custom  of  nuurkin^  in  their  calendar  unlucky 
days  with  black,"  and  lucky  days  with  white : '  hence  noiare  vel 
sigmare  diem  iastrnt  ffeama  vol  aiba,  meHoribut  kg»iUu,  vel  albis 
calctilitt  to  marie  a  day  as  fortonate.^^  This  custom  is  said  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Thracians  or  Scythians,  who 
every  evening,  before  they  slept,  threw  into  an  um  or  quiver 
a  white  pebbb,  if  the  day  had  passed  agreeably ;  but  if  not^  a 
black  one :  and  at  their  death,  by  counting  the  pebbles.  Aeir 
life  was  judged  to  have  been  happy  or  unhappy.'^  To  this 
Martial  beautifully  alludes,  xii.  S4b 

The  Athenians^  in  voting  about  the  banishment  of  a  oitixen 
who  was  suspected  to  be  too  powerful,  used  sheUs,"  on  which 
those  who  were  for  banishing  him  wrote  his  name,  and  threw 
each  his  shell  into  an  um.    This  was  done  in  a  popular 
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•Maaibly ;  aad  if  tiM  nombcr  of  iMIt  araounied  to  0000»  1m 
vat  tMinished  for  ten  f  oan/  by  an  ostaacmm,  as  it  was  called. 
Diodorua  aaya^  for  fire  years.' 

Wben  the  number  of  judges  wlio  tiondenmedy  and  of  those 
who  acqaitled,  was  eqoal,  the  crimtDol  was  aoquitted,'  Calculo 
MiKMKVM,  by  the  vote  of  Miaenra,  as  it  was  termed ;  because 
when  Oresles  was  tried  before  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  for 
the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  the  judges  were  divided,  he 
wss  acquitted  by  the  determination'^  of  that  goddess.*  In 
allusion  to  this,  a  pririlege  was  granted  to  Augustus,  if  the  nun^ 
ber  of  the  judices,  who  condemned,  was  but  one  more  than  of 
those  that  acquitted,  of  adding  his  vote  to  make  an  equality : 
and  thus  of  acjjuitting  the  criminal." 

While  the  judices  were  putting  the  ballots  into  the  urn,  the 
criminal  and  his  friends  threw  themselves  at  their  feet^  and  used 
every  method  to  move  their  compassion/ 

The  praetor,  when  about  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  ooi^ 
demnation,  need  to  lay  aside  his  togaprtUtttta^ 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  sentence  was  not  passed  after  the 
first  action  was  finished ;  Uuit  is,  after  the  accuser  had  finished 
his  pleading,  and  the  defender  had  replied  *  but  the  cause  was 
a  second  time  resumed,*  after  the  interval  of  a  day,  or  some- 
times more,  especially  if  a  festival  intervened,  as  in  the  esse  of 
Verves,  which  was  called  coMnEamromATiOy  or  -atu*^  -44$}^  Then 
the  defender  spoke  first,  and  the  accuser  replied ;  after  which 
sentence  was  passed,  lliis  was  done,  although  the  cause  was 
perfectly  dear,  by  the  Glaudan  law ;  but  before  that,  by  the 
Acilian  law,  criminab  were  condemned  after  one  hearing." 

When  there  was  any  obscurity  in  Uie  cauee,  and  the  judices 
were  uncertain  whether  to  condemn  or  acquit  the  criminal, 
which  they  expressed  by  giving  in  the  tablets,  on  which  the 
tetters  N.  L.  were  written,  and  the  pnetor,  by  pronouncing 
AMnius,  the  cause  was  deferred  to  any  day  the  prsBtor  chose  to 
name.  This  was  called  amvliatio,  and  the  criminal  or  cause 
was  said  ampHari;  which  sometimes  was  done  several  tiniest 
and  the  cause  pleaded  each  time  anew.^  ^metimee  the  praetor, 
to  gratify  the  criminal  or  his  friends^  put  off  the  trial  tiU  he 
should  resign  lis  office,  and  thus  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  pass 
sentence  ^  upoh  him. 

If  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  he  went  home  and  resumed  his 
usual  dress. *^     If  tliere  was  ground  for  it,  he  might  bring  his 
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aocoier  to  a  trial  for  false  aoGusation,'  or  for  what  was  calloil 
PR.evABic4Tio ;  that  is,  betraying  the  cause  of  one's  dient,  and, 
by  neglect  or  oollosion,  assisting  his  opponent' 

Pravaricari  '  signifies  properly  to  straddle,  to  stand  or  walk 
wide,  with  the  feet  too  far  removed  from  one  another,  not  to 

So  straight.*    Henoe,  to  shuffle,  to  play  fiist  and  loose,  to  act 
eoeitfufiy.*    If  the  criminal  was  condemned,  he  was  punished 
by  law  according  to  the  nature  of  his  crime. 

Under  the  emperors,  most  criminal  causes  were  tried  in  the 
seaate,**  who  could  either  mitigate  or  extend  the  rigour  of  the 
laws,'  althoogfa  this  was  sometimes  contested." 

If  a  person  was  charged  with  a  particular  crime,  compre- 
hended in  a  particular  htw,  select  judges  were  appointed ;  but 
if  the  crimes  were  various,  and  of  an  atrocious  nature,  the  senate 
itself  judged  of  them,  as  the  people  did  formerly ;  whose  power 
Tibraius,  by  the  suppression  of  the  Gomltia,  transferred  to  the 
senate.'  When  any  prorinoe  complained  of  their  governors, 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  prosecute  them,'*  the  cause  was  tried  in 
the  senate ,  who  appointed  certain  persons  of  their  own  number 
to  be  advocates^  commonly  such  as  the  province  requested.  ^^ 

When  the  senate  twM  cognisance  of  a  cause,  it  was  said 
sttse^p^rs  vel  tecxptrt  cognUiatiem,  and  dare  inquMionem, 
when  it  appointed  certain  perMns  to  plead  any  cause,  oare 
ADvocATOs,  V.  pATROtioa.  So  ue  emperor.  When  several  advo- 
cates either  proposed  or  excused  themselves,  it  was  determined 
by  lot  who  snoiud  manage  tfie  cause."  When  the  criminal  was 
brought  into  the  senate-house,  by  the  licton,  he  was  said  esse 
mmjCTVs.  So  the  prosecutors.^  When  an  advocate  began  to 
plead,  he  vras  said  descendere  ui  ocftcms,  ad  agendum  vel  ad 
acctmaidum,  because,  perhaps,  he  stood  in  a  lower  place  than 
that  in  which  the  judses  sat,  or  came  from  a  place  of  ease  and 
safety  to  a  place  of  difficulty  and  danger :  thus  descenders  in 
aciem  v.  prsMim,  in  canqnon  y.  forum,  &&  to  go  on  and  finish 
the  cause,  oaasaifi  peragere  ▼•  perferre.  If  an  advocate  be- 
trayed the  cause  of  his  dient^^  he  was  suspended  from  the 
exercise  of  his  profession,*^  or  otherwise  punished.^ 

An  experienced  advocate  commonly  assumed  a  young  one 
in  tfaeeame  cause  with  him,  to  introduce  him  at  the  bar  and  re- 
commend him  to  notice.^^    After  the  senate  passed  sentence, 
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vimimils  uaed  to  be  executed  witiiout  delay.  But  Tiberius 
fluued  a  decree  to  be  made,  that  no  one  condemned  by  the 
tenate  ihoold  be  put  to  death  within  ten  dayi ;  that  the  emperor, 
if  abeent  from,  the  dty,  might  hare  time  to  consider  their  sen- 
tence, and  prevent  the  execution  of  it,  if  he  thought  proper.' 

5.   OirFBBBNT  KIMOS  OP  PUMI8HMBIT8. 

PuviBHNaiTs  among  the  Romans  were  of  eight  kinds : — 

1.  MuLCTA  vel  cUammm,  a  fine,  whidi  at  lint  never  exceeded 
two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  or  the  valuation  of  them ;'  but 
afterwards  it  was  increased. 

2.  VnicuLA,  bonds^  which  included  public  and  private  cus* 
tody :  public,  in  prison,  into  wtiich  criminals  were  thrown  afler 
confession  or  conviction ;  and  private,  when  they  were  dalirer^ 
ed  to  magistrates,  or  even  to  private  persons,  to  be  kept  at  their 
houses  (m  libera  autodia,  as  it  was  called)  till  they  should  be 
tried.' 

A  prison  *  was  first  built  by  Ancos  Martius,  and  enlarged  by 
Servius  Tulliiis ;  whence  that  part  of  it  below  cround,  built  by 
him,  was  called  tvllianum,^  or  lautumiss,'  in  allusion  to  a  place 
of  the  same  kind  built  bv  Dionysius  at  Syracuse.  Another 
part,  or,  as  some  think,  tne  same  part,  from  its  security  and 
strength,  was  called  aoaua,  or  robusJ 

Under  the  name  of  vineula  were  comprehended  eaterue, 
chains ;  compedst  vel  pedica,  fetters  or  bonds  for  the  feet ; 
nanica,  manades  or  bonds  for  the  hands ;  nxavus,  an  iron  bond 
w  shadile  for  the  feet  or  nedc ;  ^  alao  a  wooden  frame  with 
hdies,  in  which  the  feet  were  pot  and  fiutened,  the  stocks: 
sometimes  also  the  hands  and  neck :  called  likewise  columbab. 
BouBj  leathern  thongs,  and  also  iron  chains^  for  tying  the  neck 
or  feet* 

3.  Vkrbb&a,  beating  or  scourging,  with  sttdcs  or  staves; 
with  rods ;  ^'  with  whips  or  lashes.''  But  the  first  were  in  a 
ntanner  peculiar  to  the  camp,  where  the  punidiment  was  called 
rusTUABiuM,  and  the  last  to  slaves.  Rods  only  were  applied  to 
citizens,  and  these  too  were  removed  by  the  Pordan  law."*  But 
under  the  emperors  citizens  were  punished  with  Uiese  and  more 
ssvere  instruments,  as  with  whips  loaded  with  lead,  &c^^ 

4.  Talio,^'  a  punishment  similar  to  the  injury,  an  eye  for  an 
<^yO}  a  limb  for  a  limb,  &c.   But  this  punishment,  although  men* 
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donod  iu  the  Twelve  Tables,  seems  very  rarely  to  have  been 
inflicted,  because  by  law  the  removal  of  it  could  be  purdiased 
by  a  pecuniary  compensation.^ 

5.  Ignominia  vel  infamia,  Disj^oe  or  infamy  was  inflloted* 
either  by  the  censors  or  by  lau^,  and  by  the  edict  of  the  prstcnr. 
Those  made  in&mous  by  a  judicial  sentence,  were  deprived  of 
their  dignity,  and  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  public  offices, 
sometimes  also  of  being  witnesses,  or  of  making  a  testament; 
hence  called  intjsstabilus.* 

6.  ExiLiiTM,  banishment.  This  word  was  not  used  in  a  judicial 
sentence,  but  aqu^  bt  ignis  interdictio,  forbidding  one  the  use 
of  fire  and  water,  whereby  a  person  was  banished  from  Italy, 
but  might  go  to  any  other  place  he  chose.  Augustus  introduced 
two  new  forms  of  banishment)  called  depostatio,  perpetual 
banishment  to  a  certain  place ;  and  relbgatio,  either  a  tempo- 
rary or  perpetual  banishment  of  a  person  to  a  certain  place, 
without  depriving  him  of  his  rights  and  fortunes.*  oome> 
times  persons  were  only  banished  from  Italy'  for  a  limited 
time. 

7.  Seryitub,  slavery.  Those  were  sold  as  slaves,  who  did  not 
give  in  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the  censor's  books,  or  re- 
fused to  enlist  as  soldiers ;  because  thus  they  were  supposed  to 
have  voluntarily  renounced  the  rights  of  citizens." 

8.  Mors,  death,  was  either  civil  or  natural  Banishment  and 
slavery  were  called  a  civil  death.  Only  the  most  heinous  crimes 
were  punished  by  a  violent  death. 

In  ancient  times  it  seems  to  have  been  most  usual  to  hang 
malefEictors,^  allerwards,  to  scourge^  and  behead  them,^  to 
throw  them  from  the  Tarpeian  rock/**  or  from  that  place  in  the 
prison  called  robur,  also  to  strangle  them  *^  in  prison. 

The  bodies  of  criminals,  when  executed,  were  not  burned  or 
buried;  but  exposed  before  the  prison,  usually  on  certain  stairs, 
called  QEMONiJs  sc.  scala,  vel  oemonii  Qradus;^*-sjkd  then  drac;ged 
with  a  hook,^^  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber.^*  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  friends  purchased  the  right  of  burying  them. 

Under  the  emperors,  several  new  and  more  severe  punish- 
ments were  contrived;  as,  exposing  to  wild  beasti^^'  burning 
alive,^"  &C.  When  criminals  were  burned,  they  were  dressed  in 
a  tunic  besmeared  with  pitch  and  other  combustible  matter, 
called  tunica  molesta,^'  as  the  Christians  are  supposed  to  have 
been  put  to  death.    Pilch  is  mentioned  among  the  instruments 
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of  torUure  in  inoie  ancMiit  timMt'  SometaoMs  p«nNmi  wer« 
ooDdemned  to  the  public  works,  to  eii|(age  with  wild  boMla^  or 
fight  ai  gladjaton,  or  wore  employed  as  public  slaves  in  attend- 
iog  oo  the  pabUc  baths,  in  deansiDg  common  sewen,  or 
lepairiiig  the  streets  and  highways' 

Slares  alter  being  scourged '  were  crucified/  nsoaliy  with  a 
label  or  inscription  on  their  breast^  inllmatiBr  their  crime,  or 
the  cause  of  their  punishment,  aa  was  oommouy  done  to  other 
criminak,  when  executed.  Thus  Pilate  put  a  title  or  super- 
vcription  on  the  cross  of  our  Saviour/  The  form  of  the  cross  is 
described  by  Diooyslus,  vii  60.  Vedius  Pollio,  one  of  the 
riends  of  Augustus,  devised  a  new  species  of  cruelty  to  slaves^ 
throwing  them  into  a  fish-pond  to  be  devoured  by  lampreys.* 

A  person  guilty  of  pairicide.that  ia^  of  murdering  a  parent 
or  any  near  relation,  after  being  severely  scourged/  was  sewed 
up  ip  a  sack,^  with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and  then 
thrown  into  the  sea  or  a  deep  river.' 

RELIGION  OP  THE  ROMANS. 

I.   THE  GODS  WHOM  THBT  WORSHIPPED. 

Thsbb  were  very  numerous  and  divided  into  Dii  majormn  ffen- 
tium,  and  Mimanim  gentium,  in  allusion  to  the  division  of  sena- 
tors." The  Du  HAJOBUM  emiTiuv  were  the  great  celestial  deities, 
and  those  called  ou  sb^bcti.  The  great  celestial  deities  were 
twelve  in  number." 

1.  JupiTBR,*'  the  king  of  gods  and  men;  the  son  of  Saturn 
and  Rhea  or  Opa,  the  ^ddeas  of  the  earth ;  bom  and  educated 
in  the  island  of  Crete ;  supposed  to  have  dethroned  his  father, 
and  to  have  divided  his  kmrdom  with  his  brothers ;  so  that  he 
himself  obtained  Uie  air  anaearth,  Neptune  the  sea,  and  Pluto 
the  infernal  regions:  usually  represented  aa  sitting  on  an  ivory 
throne,  hoidiiig  a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  thunderbolt  ^' 
in  his  riffht,  with  an  eagle ;  and  Hebe  the  daughter  of  Juno, 
and  goddess  of  youth,  or  the  boy,  Ganymedes^  the  son  of  Tros, 
bis  cup-bearer,'*  attending  on  him ;  called  jupitkb  vkrbtbids," 

KLISIDS,'^  STATOB,  GAPITOLIMUS,  Bud  TOKAN8,  whlch   tWO  WOrO  dif- 

^Ment,  and  had  difierent  temples ;  ^'  tabpbus,  latialis,  oibspi- 
TIB,''  opTiNus  HAZiHua,  OLTMPicvs,  suMMus,  &c   <Sh6  Jovefviffido, 
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tub  diOf  ander  the  oold  air ;  dextro  Jove,  by  tlie  favour  of  Jnpi- 
tor ;  incohani  Jove,  i.  e.  capitoUOy  vbi  JvpHer  cokhatur} 

i,  Juno,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter^  queen  of  the  gods,  the 
goddess  of  marriage  and  of  child-birth ;  called  juvo  regina  Tel 
regia:  pronuba'  matrona,  lvcina,"  monbta,*  because,  when  an 
earthquake  happened^  a  voice  was  uttered  from  her  temple,  ad- 
vising the  Romans  to  make  expiation  by  sacrificing  a  pregnant 
sow;^  represented  in  a  long  robe'  and  magnificent  dress* 
sometimes  sitting  or  standing  in  a  light  car,  drawn  by  peacocks, 
attended  by  the  AVRis,  or  air  nymphs,  as  by  iris,  the  goddess  of 
tlie  rainbow.    Jttnone  secunda^  by  the  favour  of.' 

3.  Minerva  or  pallas,  the  goddess  of  wisdom ;  hence  said  to 
have  sprung  ^  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter  by  the  stroke  of  Vul- 
can ;  also  of  war  and  of  arms ;  said  to  be  the  inventress  of  spin- 
ning and  weaving,^  of  the  olive,  and  of  warlike  chariots ;  called 
Armipoiens,  Tritonia  virgo,  because  she  was  first  seen  near  the 
lake  Tritonis  in  Africa ;  Attica  vd  Cecropia,  because  she  was 
chiefly  worshipped  at  Athens ; — ^represented  as  an  armed  virgin, 
beautiful,  but  stem  and  dark  coloured,  with  azure  or  dcy- 
coloured  eyes,^°  shining  like  the  eyes  of  a  cat  or  an  owl," 
having  a  helmet  on  her  nead,  and  a  phime  nodding  formidably 
in  the  air ;  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  spear,  and  in  her  left  a 
shield,  covered  wiSi  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  by  ^vhich 
she  was  nursed  (hence  called  .sois),  given  her  by  Jupitor,  whose 
shield  had  the  same  name,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  head 
of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  a  monster  with  snaky  hair,  which 
turned  every  one  who  looked  at  it  into  stone.^ 

There  was  a  statue  of  Minerva,"  supposed  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven,  which  was  religiously  kept  in  her  tomple  by  the  Tro- 
jans, and  stolen  from  thence  by  Ulysses  and  Diomedes.  Toie- 
rare  colo  vitam  tenuique  Minerva,  i.  e.  lanificio  nonqvsstiuMO,  to 
earn  a  living  by  spinning  and  weaving,  which  bring  small  profit; 
inoUa  Minerva^  i.  e.  adversante  et  repugnante  naitara,  against 
nature  or  natural  genius;  ^^  agere  aliquidpingui  itfintfrna, simply, 
bluntly,  without  art;  abnormis  eapieriM,  crassaque  Minerva,  a 
jhtlosopher  without  rules,  and  of  strong  rough  common  sense ; 
rif  MiMTvam,  s&  docet,  a  proverb  against  a  person  who  pretends 
to  teach  those  who  are  wiser  than  himself,  or  to  teach  a  thing  of 
which  he  himself  is  ignorant.  Pallas  is  also  put  for  oil,^*  be- 
cause she  is  said  first  to  have  taught  the  use  of  it. 

4.  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  fire.    Two  of  this  name  are  men- 
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ftiMied  by  th«  poels;  ooe  the  mother,  and  the  other  the  daughter 
of  Saturo,  who  are  otlen  confoanded.  But  the  latter  chiefly 
was  woiahipped  at  Rome.  In  her  sanctuary  was  supposed  to  be 
preserred  tiie  Palladium  of  Troy/  and  a  fire  kept  continually 
burning  by  a  number  of  virgins,  called  tlie  Vestal  virgins; 
brought  by  JRneas  from  Troy ;'  hence  hie  locus  est  Festa,  qui 
PAUADA  servat  et  lONXMy'  near  which  was  the  palace  of  Numa.^ 


5.  CsBBs,  the  goddess  of  com  and  husbandry ,  the  sister  of 
Jupiter;  worshipped  chiefly  at  Eleusis  in  Greece,  and  in  Sicily : 
her  sacred  rites  were  kept  very  secret.^-She  is  represented  with 
her  head  crowned  with  the  ears  of  com  or  poppies^  and  her 
robes  falling  down  to  her  feet,  holding  a  torch  in  her  hand. 
She  is  said  to  have  wandered  over  the  \vnole  earth  with  a  torch 
in  her  hand,  which  she  lighted  at  mount  JEina*  in  quest  of  her 
daughter  Proserpina,  who  was  carried  oflf  by  Pluto.  Plutus, 
the  god  of  riches,  is  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Ceres. 

Ceres  is  called  Le^tera,  the  lawgiver,  because  laws  were  the 
effect  of  husbandry,  and  Arcana,  because  her  sacred  rites  were 
celebrated  mth  great  secrecy,^  and  with  torches ; '  particularly 
at  Eleusis  in  Attica,^  from  which,  by  the  voice  of  a  tierald,  the 
wicked  were  excluded ;  and  even  Nero,  while  in  Greece,  dared 
not  to  profiine  them.  Whoever  entered  without  being  initiated, 
although  ignorant  of  this  prohibition,  was  put  to  death.^  Those 
initiated  were  called  mtst^,^*^  whence  mysttriwn,  A  pregnant 
sow  was  sacrificed  to  Ceres^  because  that  animal  was  hurtful  to 
the  corn-fields.^  And  a  fox  was  burnt  to  death  at  her  sacred 
Htea,  with  tcnrches  tied  round  it;  because  a  fox  wrapt  round 
with  stubble  and  hay  set  on  fire,  being  let  go  by  a  boy,  once 
burnt  the  growing  com  of  the  people  of  Carseoli,  a  town  of  the 
^^ui,  as  the  foxes  of  Samson  did  the  standing  corn  of  the 
Philistines.^ 

Ceres  is  often  pot  for  com  or  bread ;  as  sine  Cerere  et  Baccho 
friget  Fenus,  without  bread  and  wine  love  grows  cold.^^ 

(i.  Neptuhx,**  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  brother  of  Jupiter ; 
represented  with  a  trident  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  dolphin  in 
his  left ;  one  of  his  feet  resting  on  part  of  a  ship ;  his  aspect 
majestic  and  serene :  sometimes  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  sea- 
horses, with  a  triton  on  each  side ;  called  mqmvs  ;  because  wor- 
shipped at  ^ea,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Euboea.^^    Uterqus 

1  faUla  |Mgim  Sapcril    «  bine    Ccraris    sacrU     Dmi,— ud  by  tlis  m-     ir.  681.  to  712- 
"*"wi>  —  tke      nt«I      nnno  qnoqos  Ueda  d»-      etrA  mj%x»nn  of  the    13  Ttr.  Ban.  ir.  S,  6L 
pl««f«  or  tho  KomMA     tor,— heneo  !t  if  th«t      t»refa.bMriBf  goddoM,      CIc.  NaU  D.  tt.  S3. 


_*^pir«.Lir.xzT{.27.       b  the  McriiicM  ofCo-  OT.EB.ii.  4S.  14  •  nindo,  CIc  N«t. 

>  VlTf.  An.  IL  S97.           roe,  •  lighted  torch  is  8  tacra  Elen^la.  D.    U.   88.   vel    o«o4 

a  tbia  it  tbe  piaM  (ten.      still   niToa   to    thoM  9  Soot.  Nrr.  34.  liv.  mare  tonaa  olmnbit,  at 

Pl*)af  Veila,  in  which      who  porfbna  the  aero-  xxx:.  14.  aabte  eoBlum;  a  aap- 

wanUidiam  ia  kept,      asoajr,  Or.  F.  iv.  494.  10  Ov.   F.   ir.  886.  a  ta,  id  oat  opiBrtioBo; 

^  *ha  ptrpetaal  ira,  6  Ptin.rtii.96.il  or.  Od.  ,.«•,  pr^tno.  nade  impiia.  Yam  L. 

A-Z'^  in.  1. 38.          Ui.  8, 87.  11  Of.  Pteiil.  U.  9.  80.  L.  ir.  10. 

*  ^  «.  Hot.  Od.  L  S.  7  vhaMO.  et  per  t»dl.  Mot  xr.  111.  18  Virr.  JSa.   tIL   71. 

^                                   fera     n7»tiea     saeim  IS  Jadf.  xr.  4.  Or.  F.  Uon,lLr.S9. 
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Nepivnui,  the  mare  supemm  and  inferum,  on  both  rideeof  Italy , 
or,  Neptune  who  presides  over  both  salt  and  fresh  water.' 
Nepluiua  arva  vel  regna,  the  sea.  Nepttmius  dux.  Sex.  Porapeius, 
who,  from  his  power  at  sea,  called  himself  the  son  of  Neptune. 
Neptunia  Pergama  vel  Trqfa^  because  its  walls  were  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Neptune  and  Apollo,'  at  the  request  of 
Laomedon,  the  fatner  of  Priam,  who  defrauded  them  of  their 
promised  hire,''  that  is,  he  applied  to  that  purpose  the  money 
which  he  had  rowed  to  their  service.  On  which  account  Neptune 
was  ever  after  hostile  to  the  Trojans*  and  also  to  the  RomansL 
Apollo  was  afterwards  reconciled  by  proper  atonement ;  being 
also  ofiended  at  the  Greeks  for  their  treatment  of  Chryseis,  the 
daughter  of  his  priest  Ghryses,  whom  Agamemnon  made  a 
captive.  The  wife  of  Neptune  was  Amphitrite,  sometimes  put 
for  the  sea.*  Besides  Neptune,  there  were  other  sea  gods  and 
goddesses;  Oceanus,  andnis  wife  Tethys;  Nereui^  and  his  wife 
i>oris,  the  Nereides*  Thetis,  Doto,  Galatea,  &c  Triton,  Pkx>teus, 
PortumnuSf  the  son  of  Matuta  or  Aurora  and  Glaucus^  Ino, 
Palemon,  kc 

7.  ViEicus,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  said  to  have  been 

produced  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  near  the  island  Cythera ; 

hence  called  Cytherea,  Marina,  and  by  the  Greeks  A^^xnr. 

ab  et^^og,  spuma  ;  according  to  others,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter 

and  the  nymph  Dione;  hence  called  Dionma  mater,  by  her  son 

tineas,  and  Julius  Caesar  dMflisnSias  being  descended  from 

lulus,  the  son  of  .^neas.     Diotusostw^*^  under  the  cave  of 

Venus,— the  wife  of  Vulcan,  but  unfaithmtUo  Wm ;  *  worshipped 

chiefly  at  Paphos,  Amathus,  •untis,and  IdaMf^^-  ~^u™  ^"  Cyprus; 

at  £ryx  in    Sicily,   and  at  Cnidus  in   CfM^i    ^®°*^  <^^'®^ 

Cypris,  -Idis,   Dea  Paphia;  Amathusia  VeniK  ^«»"»  J^**»"' 

and  KaTcm A ;  Regina  Cnidia :  Venus  Cnidiai^V*^'^'  decent, 

aurea,   formosa,  &c  also  Cloacina  or   CbgOBinSj^^^'^  ditere, 

anciently  the  same  with  btere  or  purgare,  becauseY®"^  temple 

was  bmlt  in  that  pUce,  where  the  Romans  and  SabT^'  ^^^ 

laying  aside  their  arms,  and  concluding  an  agreement^ ]P""^^ 

themselves.    Abo  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  LibUP*»  .*® 

goddess  of  funerals,  whom  some  make  the  same  with  Pwf^*"^ 

•—often  put  for  love,  or  the  indulgence  of  it:  danmoscky^^^' 

pernicious    venerv.    Sera  juvenum  Venus,    eoque  indr'^"^ 

pubertag,  the  youths  partake  late  of  the  pleasures  of  lom®'  *"^ 

hence  pass  the  age  of  puberty  unexhausted;  for  a  nc*^"^ 

for  beauty,  comeliness,   or  grace.     Tabula  pictte  Fcf" 

VenuMias,  quam  Graci  ^u^tret  vocant ;  dicendi  Venot 

^'^^H^f^'  '?'^J!^h''''^  S5^:?-,5rv;i:  J:  feaf-'f 

«or.  fcp.  ii.  7.  Dio.      A«.«a.  Ho>i.  Ii.  1.     «.  Or.  Meu  Iy.  171.  I 
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graces ;  Vfnerem  habere.  Cicero  says  there  were  more  than  one 
Venus.* 

The  tree  most  acceptable  to  Venos  was  the  myrtle,  hence  she 
was  called  iiTRTBA,-%r.d  by  coiruption  mitbcia,  and  the  month 
most  agreeable  to  her  was  April,  because  it  produced  flowen ; 
hence  called  mentis  yierkbis,  on  the  first  day  of  which  the 
matrons^  crowned  with  myrtle,  used  to  bathe  themselves  in  the 
Tyber,  near  the  temple  of  fortctna  virilis,  to  whom  they  offered 
frankincense,  that  she  would  conceal  their  defects  from  their 
husbands.'    ' 

The  attendants  of  Venus  were  her  son  cuptd  ;  or  rather  the 
Cupids,  for  there  were  many  of  them ;  but  two  most  remarkable, 
one,  Eros,  who  caused  love,  and  the  other,  Anteros,  who  made 
it  cease,  or  produced  mutual  love ;  painted  with  wings,  a  quiver, 
bow,  and  oarts:  the  three  oraces,  {Gratim  vel  Charites)^ 
Aglaia  or  Pasithea,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne,  represented 
generally  naked,  with  their  hands  joined  together;  and  ntmphs 
dancing  with  the  Graces,  and  Venus  at  their  head.' 

8.  VuLCAiiiTS  Tel  MtilcibeTf  the  god  of  fire*  and  of  smiths ;  the 
•on  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  husoand  of  Venus :  represented  as 
a  lame  blacksmith,  hardened  from  the  forge,  with  a  fiery  red 
faoe  whilst  at  work,  and  tired  and  heated  after  it  He  is 
generally  the  subject  of  pity  or  ridicule  to  the  other  gods,  as  a 
cuckold  and  lame.  Vulcan  is  said  to  have  had  his  work-shop  * 
chiefly  in  Lemnos^  and  in  the  A^lian  or  Lipari  islands  near 
Sicily,  or  in  a  cave  of  mount  JKtna.  His  workmen  were  the 
Cyclopes,  giants  with  one  eye  in  their  forehead,  who  were 
usually  employed  in  making  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter." 
Hence  Vulcan  is  represented  in  spring  as  eagerly  lighting  up 
the  fires  in  their  toilsome  or  strong  smelling^  work-shops,^  to 
provide  plenty  of  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter  to  throw  in  summer, 
called  avidue,  greedy,  as  Virgil  calls  ignis,  fire,  edax,  from  its 
devouring  all  things;  sometimes  put  for  fire;  called  luteus, 
from  its  colour ;  fi^m  hUeum  v.  lutum,  woad,  the  same  with 
glasiwn;^  which  dyes  yellow  f  or  rather  from  lutum,  clay,  luteus , 
dirty.  Cicero  also  mentions  more  than  one  Vulcan,*"  as  indeed 
he  does  in  speaking  of  most  of  the  gods. 

9.  Mars  or  Mavors,  the  god  of  war  and  son  of  Juno ;  wor- 
shipped by  the  Thracians,  Getie,  and  Scythians,  and  especially 

I  Nat.  D.  lU.  S3.  Ve-  Hor.  Ep.  1.  IS.  21 .  Sit.  1  Hor.  Od.  i.  4  ft^  Vb-g.  An.  II.  7S3. 811. 

nn  dfeu,  ^nod  %ima-  L  2.  119.  4.  118.  Tie.  M.  6.  i'u  8.  18.  S«ik  t.  668  rii.  77. 

aatrM  vrniret;  ■!<)»  Mor.   Q«r.  20.   Virg.  |l«n.i.  1.  9  hcrba  qm  cmvtom 

«  M  Teiuut>t,-.e«II<  Kcl.  HI.  68.Pkut.Stle.  4  lf:nipoteiis,Virg.  An.  infiaunt,  Vitr.  rii.  14. 

«d  Vtnas,  bcenin  ahn  IL  L  ».  Quo.  x.  1.  SMk  s.iM8.  Plin.  suUL  9.  e.  96. 

BM  KD  iaillaenc«  npon  Ben.  ii.^  5  oAieina.  erooao  mntabit  relkrn 

fU  thiagi;  and  from  t  Or.  P.  ir.  U8«  *e.  6  Virg.  iKn.  rilL  416.  lato,— •hall  tinge  hie 

Mr  the  vord  renmtM,  Hor.  Od.  It.    U.  IS.  7  ^nret  ardeas  nrit  of*  fleeoe  with  edFron  dje, 

u.  tj.  H  VtMril,  U  «.  Virg.  Be.  rii.  8SL Snr.  firinu.  Virg.  Kel.  v.  44.  late- 

■^.vi  VeMrii,CM.17.  la  loe.  Xn.  t.  78.  viii.  8  O*.  B.G.  t  14.  Hor.  u>  ori,  tlie  folk  ot  an 

P't>.  ST.  89.   s.   atk  633.  Plin.  zt.  29.  •.  84.  Od.  U  4. 7.  iii.  58.  Sat.  egg,  Plin.  x.  68. 

>UT.  10.  n  88.  Dionr.  PlM.  QMMt.  Ren.  80.  i.  3.  74.  Plaat.  Amnk.  10  l4aU  D.  iii.  SI. 

*'.  1ft.  PiM.  Nam.  67.  Varr.X.  U  iT.88.  I  1.  189-  Jnv.  x.  IdJ. 
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by  the  Romansy  as  the  fiither  of  Romulus,  their  found«ry  called 
(iradiTus/  painted  with  a  fierce  aspect^  ridinff  in  a  <liariot,  or 
on  horsebacKy  with  a  helmet  and  a  spear.  S&rs^  when  peace- 
able, was  called  guiamus.*  BKLLz:ik,  4h?  X7^<4®*s  o^  wv»  ^** 
the  wife  oi  sister  of  Mars. 

A  round  shield '  is  said  to  hare  fallen  from  heaTon  in  the 
reign  of  Numa,  supposed  to  be  the  shield  of  Maia ;  which  was 
kept  with  great  care  in  his  sanctuary,  as  a  symbol  of  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  empire,  by  the  priests  of  Mars ;  who  were  OBdled 
SALU ;  and  that  it  might  not  he  stolen,  eleren  others  were  made 
quite  like  it* 

The  animals  sacred  to  Mars  were  the  horse,  wolf,  and  .the 
wood-pecker.^  Mars  is  often,  by  a  metonymy,  put  for  war  or 
the  fortune  of  war ;  thus,  aquo,  vario,  ancipite,  incerto  Marie 
pugnatum  eat^  with  equal,  rarious,  doubtful  success ;  Mart  com^ 
tnwm^  the  uncertain  events  of  war ;  accendere  Mortem  cantu,  to 
kindle  the  rage  of  war  by  martial  sounds;  i.  e.  pugnam  vel 
mUUes  ad  pugnam  tuba  ;  coUato  Marte  et  emimte  pugnare,  to 
contend  in  dose  battle,  and  from  a  distance ;  invaaunt  Mortem 
clgpeii,  they  rush  to  the  combat  with  shields,  i.  e.  pugnam  ine- 
unt ;  nostra  Marte  aliquid  peragere,  by  our  own  strength,  without 
assistance ;  verecundue  erat,  equitem  suo  aiienogue  Marte  pug- 
nare^ on  horseback  and  on  foot ;  vaiere  Marte  forensic  to  be  a 
good  pleader;  dicere  difficile  est,  quid  Mars  tuns  egerit  illic,  i.  e. 
dellica  virtuSf  valour  or  courage ;  nostra  Marte^  by  our  army  or 
soldiers;  aitero  Marte^  in  a  second  battle;  Mars  tmts,  your 
manner  of  fighting ;  ittcursu  gemmi  Mortis^  by  land  and  sea.* 

10.  Mbbcurius,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Mai  a,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas ;  the  messenger  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  gods ;  the  god  of 
eloquence ;  the  patron  of  merchants  and  of  gain,  whence  his 
name  (according  to  others,  quasi  Medicurrius,  quod  raedius  inter 
deos  et  homines  correbat) ;  the  inventor  of  the  lyre  and  of  the 
harp ;  the  protector  of  poets  or  men  of  genius.'  of  musidans^ 
wresUen^  &c ;  the  conductor  of  souls  or  departed  ghoets  to  their 
proper  mansions;  also  the  god  of  ingenuity  and  of  thieves, 
called  Cylienius  vel  Cyllenia  proles,  from  (^yllene,  a  mountain 
in  Arcadia  on  which  he  was  bom ;  and  TegesBus,  from  Tegea,  a 
city  near  it 

The  distinguishing  attributes  of  Mercury  are  his  petasus^  or 
winged  cap;  the  talaria,  or  winged  sandals  for  his  feet;  and 
a  caduoeus,  or  wand"  with  two  serpents  about  it,  in  his  hand; 
sometimes  as  the  god  of  merchants  ne  bears  a  purse.' 

Images  of  Mercury  ^"  used  to  be  erected  where  several  roads 


1  •  fradind^  Ot.  P.    4  udlta,      -tui,     rel      Art  Am.  {.Sit.  Hor.      10.  Vir!;.  Jto.  ir. 
it.8Bi.  -loraa.  Od.  iii.  S.  S».  M.  vUi.l3& 

3  SwT.  Virfc.  L  tM.         9  picas.  7  HefcarUliua     rir*.    |0  HcnMtnnd 


0  aMil*  mod  A  onbi    6  Lac.  vi.  M0.   VIrf.      not.  lets  bmU  wWi  a  mw- 

pwl*  rerfmuB  Mt,  Or.      Gie.  Ur.  Hi.  01.  Ov.    8  vtrga.  blc  hwd   of  Mmwtrt 

W  Ci.  177.  Pont.  Ir.  6.  39.  7.  i5.    9  BMrtttftna,   Hor.    i>      oc  Ikea,  i««.  riii.  S^ 
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RMt,'  to  point  out  the  way;  on  sepulchres,  in  the  porches  of 
temples  and  houses,  &c.  £x  muwis  ligno  nan  JU  Mercurhts^ 
erery  one  cannot  become  a>  scholar. 

11.  Apollo,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Lalona,  bom  in  the  island 
Deles;  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  medicine,  augury,  and  archery ; 
called  also  Fhesbos  and  SoL  He  had  oracles  in  many  places, 
the  chief  one  at  Delphi  in  Phods ;  called  by  Tarious  names  from 
the  places  where  he  was  worshipped,  Gynthius,  firom  Cynthns,  a 
mountain  in  Delos ;  Patareus,  or  -seus^  from  Patara,  a  city  in 
Lycia ;  Latous,  son  of  Latoua ;  Thymbrsus,  Grynsrasy  &a  ;  also 
Pythias,  from  having  slain  the  serpent  Python.* 

ApoUo  is  usually  represented  as  a  beautiful  beardleei  young 
man,  with  long  hair  (hence  called  intonna  et  erinitui),*  holding 
a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  hand  a  lyre 
or  harp.  He  is  crovrned  with  laurel,  which  was  sacred  to  him, 
ss  were  the  hawk  and  raTon  among  the  birds. 

Ihe  son  of  Apollo  was  JMCUiApnjs,  the  god  of  physic,  wor- 
diipped  formerly  at  Epidaurus  in  Aiwolis,  under  the  form  of  a 
•erpent,  or  leaning  on  a  staf^  round  which  a  serpent  was  en- 
twined : — represented  as  an  old  man,  with  a  long  beard,  dressed 
in  a  loose  rooe,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand. 

Connected  with  Apollo  and  Mlnenra  were  the  nine  nusas ; 
said  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne  or  memory ; 
CalliopcL  the  muse  of  heroic  poetry ;  Clio,  of  history ;  Melpo- 
mene, of  tragedy ;  Thalia,  of  comedy  and  pastorals ;  Erato,  of 
lore  songs  and  hymns ;  Euterpe,  of  playing  on  the  flute ;  Terp- 
iicfaore,  of  the  harp ;  Polyhymnia,  of  gesture  and  delivery,  also 
of  the  three-«tringed  instrument  called  barbitos,  vel  -on ;  and 
Urania,  of  astronomy.* 

The  muses  frequented  the  mountains  Parnassus,  Helicon, 
Pierus,  &c.,  the  fountains  Gastalius,  Aganippe,  or  Hippocrene, 
&&,  whence  they  had  yarious  names,  Heliconidee,  Pamassides, 
Pierides,  Castalides,  Thespiadea,  Pimpliades,  && 

13.  DiAiiA,  the  sister  of  Apollo,  goddess  of  the  woods  and  of 
banting ;  called  Diana  on  earth,  Luna  in  heaven,  and  Hecate  in 
bell:  hence  tergemaia,  diva  irifomuM^  tria  virgMi  ora  Dianw; 
also  Lodna,  IHthya,  et  Genitalis  seu  Genetyllis,  because  she 
assisted  women  in  child-birth ;  Noctiluca,  and  siderum  reginaf 
Trivia,  from  her  statues  standing  where  three  ways  met. 

Diana  is  represented  as  a  tall,  beautiful  virgin,  with  a  quiver 
on  her  rimulder,  and  a  javelin  or  a  bow  in  her  right  hand, 
chasing  deer  or  other  animals. 

These  twelve  deities  were  called  consbntbs,  -ton,'  and  are 


!▼.   T.   F>M— I—  i»  fab  h  eoullioa  J^  Nat.  u.4L  aenwani, 

NUvsOMraa.  ▼»  ■lkib«taat«r.  An*  fwui    ewUMthralra, 

MMMtar.  5  Virg.   A*.    Iv.    S8  gaida.  da  Clrit.  IM,  val  a  Manado,  L  a. 
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comprehended  in  these  two  vetset  of  Ennius,  as  quoted  by  Apu- 
leius,  de  Deo  Sacruth : 

Juno,  Vesta,  Minenra,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mara, 
Mercurius,  Jovi',  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  ApoUa 

On  ancient  inscriptions  they  are  thus  marked : — j.  o.  k.  i.  e. 
Jovi  opiimo  maximo^  cbtbrisq.  dis  coirs bktibus.  They  were  also 
called  Dii  MAOM/,  and  coclbstbs,  or  nobilks,  and  ace  represented 
as  occupying  a  different  part  of  heaven  from  the  inferior  goda, 
who  are  called  plebs.^ 


THE  on  SB3.BGTI  WKRB  BIGHT  IN  NUMBER. 

1.  Saturnus,  the  god  of  time ;  the  sou  of  GobIds  or  Uranus, 
and  Terra  or  Vesta.  Titan  his  brother  resigned  the  kingdom 
to  him  on  this  condition,  that  he  should  rear  no  male  ofispring. 
On  which  account  he  is  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  devoured 
his  sons  as  soon  as  they  were  born.  But  Rhea  found  means  to 
deceive  him,  and  bring  up  by  stealth  Jupiter  and  his  two 
brothers. 

Saturn,  being  dethroned  by  his  son  Jupiter,  fled  into  Italy, 
and  gave  name  to  Latium,  from  his  lurking  there.'  He  was 
kindly  received  by  Janus,  king  of  that  country.  Under  Saturn 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  golden  age,  when  the  earth  pro- 
duced food  in  abundance  spontaneously,  when  all  things  were 
in  common,  and  when  there  was  an  intercourse  between  the 
gods  and  men  upon  earth ;  which  ceased  in  the  brazen  and  iron 
ages,  when  even  the  virgin  Astrea,  or  goddess  of  justice  herself, 
who  remaioed  on  earth  longer  than  the  other  gods,  at  last,  pro- 
voked by  the  wickedness  of  men,  left  it  llie  only  goddess 
then  left  was  Hope.^  Saturn  is  painted  as  a  decrepit  old  man, 
with  a  scythe  in  his  hand,  or  a  serpent  biting  off  its  own  tail. 

2.  Janus,  the  god  of  the  year,  who  presidml  over  the  gates  oi 
heaven,  and  also  over  peace  and  war.  He  is  painted  with  two 
faces.*  His  temple  was  open  in  time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  ot 
peaces  A  street  in  Rome,  contiguous  to  the  forum,  where 
bankers  lived,  was  called  by  his  name,  thus  Jamu  nanmus  ab 
imOf  the  street  Janus  from  top  to  bottom ;  medius^  the  middle 
part  of  il'  Thoroughfares'  from  him  were  called  Jani,  and  the 
gates  at  the  entrance  of  private  houses,  Jannie ;  thus,  dextro 
JANO  porta  CABMiDrTALis,  through  the  ri^t  hand  postern  oi  the 
Carmental  gate.' 

3.  Rhba,  the  wife  of  Saturn ;  called  also  Ops,  Cybele,  Magna 
Mater,  Mater  Deorum,  Berecynthia,  Idaea,  and  Dindymene, 

1  Vln.  Sn.  1. 391.  iil.  S  a  ktowio.  4  bUnma  rd  bioeM.  6  tnmtklMiM  aervtat. 

11.  Or  Am.m.  6.  Mm.  8  VIrg.  O.  i.  IS&Or.  5  Her.  Ep.  i.  l.M.8«t.  f  do.  N.  O.  it.  27.  Uw 
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from  three  mountains  in  Phrygia.  She  waa  painted  aa  a  natron, 
crowned  with  towen/  Hitting^  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions.' 

Cybele,  or  a  sacred  stone^  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  mo- 
ther of  the  gods,  was  brought  from  Peminos  in  Phrygia  to 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war.' 

4.  Fl0to,  the  brother  of  Jupiter,  and  king  of  the  infernal 
regions;  called  ako  Orcus,  Jupiter  infemui  ei  Stygius.  The 
wife  of  Plato  was  proskbpina,  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  whom  he 
carried  off,  as  she  was  gathering  flowers  in  the  plains  of  Ennn,' 
in  Sicily ;  called  Juno  inferna  or  Stygia,  oflen  confounded  with 
Hecate  and  Luna,  or  Duma ;  supposed  to  preside  over  sorceries 
or  incantations/ 

There  were  many  other  infernal  deities,  of  whom  the  chief 
were  the  fatbi  or  Destinies,'  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Thenria,  or  of  £rebus  and  Nox,  three  in  number;  Glotho, 
Lachesis,  and  Atropgs,  supposed  to  determine  the  life  of  mea  by 
spinning.  Clotho  tield  the  distaff,  Lachesis  spun,  and  Atropoe 
cttt  the  thread :  when  there  was  nothing  on  the  diataff  to  spin, 
it  was  attended  with  the  same  effect  Sometimes  they  are  all 
represented  as  employed  in  breaking  the  threads.^  The  furies,' 
also  three  in  number,  Alecto,  Tisi^one,  and  AiegsBra ;  repre- 
sented with  wings  and  snakes  twisted  in  their  hair :  holding  in 
their  hands  a  torch,  and  a  whip  to  torment  the  wicked ;  mors 
vei  Lufium^  death;  somnrs,  sleep,  &c.  The  punishments  of 
the  infernal  regions  were  sometimes  repreoented  in  pictures, 
to  deter  men  from  crimes.^ 

5.  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine^  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele ; 
called  also  Liber  or  Lyaeus,  because  wine  frees  the  minds  of 
men  firom  care:  described  as  the  conqueror  of  India;  repre- 
sented always  young,  crowned  with  vine  or  ivy  leares,  sometimes 
with  horns ;  hence  called  corhigkr,'  holding  in  his  hand  a  tkyr' 
ifUf  or  spear  bound  with  ivy :  his  chariot  was  drawn  by  tigers, 
lioos,  or  lynxes,  attended  by  Silenus,  his  nurse  and  preceptor, 
bacchanals,"  and  satyrs.  The  sacred  rites  of  Bacchus  ^  were 
celebrated  ererv  third  year^  in  the  night-timep  chiefly  on 
CithaBron,  and  ismenos  in  Bcaotia.  on  Ismarus,  Rhodope,  and 
£don  in  Thrace. 

pRiApus,  the  god  of  gardens,  was  the  son  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus." 

6.  Sol,  the  sun,  the  same  with  Apollo;  but  sometimes  also 
distiDgnished,  and  then  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Hyperion,  one 
of  the  Titans  or  giants  produced  by  the  earth ;  who  is  also  put 
for  the  sun.     Sol  was  painted  in  a  juYcnile  form,  having  his 

1  i^^^  Hnlnl  pamat.  8  naat.  Capt.  r.  4.  I.    11  BaeelMMlia,   orMb, 
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head  surrounded  with  rays,  aud  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  horses,  attended  by  the  Horae  or  four  seasons :  Ver,  the 
spring-;  ^^tas,  the  summer;  Autumnus^  the  autumn;  and 
HiemSy  the  winter.^  The  sun  was  worshipped  chiefly  by  tiie 
Persians  under  the  name  of  Mithras. 

7.  Ix7NA,  the  moon,  as  one  of  the  Dit  SetecH,  was  the  dauffhter 
of  Hyperion  and  sister  of  Sol.  Her  chariot  was  drawn  only  by 
two  horses. 

8.  Gbnius,  the  d<Bmon  or  tutelary  god,  who  was  supposed  to 
take  care  of  every  one  from  his  birth  during  the  whoh»  of  life. 
Places  and  cities,  as  well  as  men,  had  their  paiticuhur  Genii. 
It  was  generally  belieyed  that  erery  person  had  two  genii, 
the  one  good,  and  the  other  bad.  Defrawiare  gewhan  auum^ 
to  pinch  one's  appetite ;  mdidgere  genio,  to  indulge  it' 

Nearly  allied  to  the  genii  were  the  labbs  and  psnates,  house- 
hold-gods, who  presided  over  families. 

The  Lares  of  the  Bomans  appear  to  have  been  the  manes  of 
their  ancestors.'  Small  waxen  images  of  them,  clothed  with  a 
skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  round  the  hearth  in  the  hall.^  On 
festivals  they  were  crowned  with  garlands,  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  them.*  There  were  not  only  lAires  domutici  et 
fttmiliares,  but  also  compitales  et  vialea,  miHttares  et  marini,  &c. 

The  Penettes^  were  worshipped  in  the  innermost  part  of  the 
house,  which  was  called  penetralia :  also  impluvium,  or  com- 
pbtvium.  There  were  likewise  publici  PetuUes,  worshipped  in 
the  capitol,  under  whose  protection  the  city  and  temples  were. 
These  .^eas  brought  with  him  from  Troy.  Hence  peUrii 
PenateSffamiliaresque.^ 

Some  have  thought  the  Lares  and  Penates  the  same ;  and 
they  seem  sometimes  to  be  confounded.  They  were,  however, 
difllerent.'  The  Penates  were  of  divine  origin ;  the  Lares,  ot 
human.  Certain  persons  were  admitted  to  the  worship  of  the 
Lares,  who  were  not  to  that  of  the  Penates.  The  Penates  were 
worshipped  only  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house,  the  Lares 
also  in  the  public  roads,  in  the  camp,  and  on  sea. 

Lar  is  often  put  for  a  house  or  dwelling:  opto  cum  lore 
fundutf  a  farm  with  a  suitable  dwelling.  So  Penates:  thus, 
nastriM  mocede  Penatibus  hospes^^  come  under  our  roof  as  our 
guest 

mi  MIROBUM  OBNTIUM,  OB  UIFBBIOB  DBITIB8. 

Thxbb  were  of  various  kinds : 
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1.  Dn  DOMttBTn,  or  heroea^  imnked  among  Ibo  fpods  on  ae- 
count  of  their  virtue  and  meriti ;  of  whom  the  chief  Mreie, — 

HKBCULBa,  the  aon  of  Jupiter,  and  Alcmena  wife  of  Amphi- 
tryon, king  of  Thebes;  famous  for  his  twelve  labours,  and 
other  exploits :  squeezing  two  serpents  to  death  in  his  cradle^ 
killing  the  lion  in  the  Nemsan  wood,  the  hydra  of  the  lake 
Lema,  the  boar  of  £rymanthus,  the  brasen-footed  stag  on 
mount  Menalusu  the  hanpies  in  the  lake  of  Stymphalus,  Dio- 
medes,  and  his  horses,  wno  were  fed  on  human  flesh,  the  wild 
boll  in  the  island  of  Crete,  deansing  the  stables  of  Augeaa^ 
subduing  the  Amaxons  and  Centaurs,  dragging  the  dog  Cer- 
berus from  hjoUy  carrying  off  the  oxen  of  the  throModied 
Geiyon  from  Spain,  fixing  pillars  in  the  fretwn  Gaditamim,  or 
straits  of  (Hbraltar,  biinging  away  the  golden  apples  of  the 
Hesperides,  and  killing  the  dragon  which  guarded  them,  slay- 
ing the  giant  AntSBus,  and  the  monstrous  thief  Caous,  &c 

Hercules  was  called  Alddes,  from  Alcaeus,  the  lather  of  Am- 
phitryon ;  and  Tirynthius,  from  Tiryns^  the  town  where  he  was 
wm ;  (EtSBus,  from  mount  OBte.  where  he  died.  Being  con- 
sumed by  a  poisoned  robe,  sent  him  by  his  wife  Dejanira  in  a 
fit  of  jealousy,  which  he  could  not  pull  olf,  he  laid  himself  on  a 
funeral  pile,  and  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  lire.     Hercules  is  re- 

Cmted  of  prodigious  strength,  holding  a  club  in  his  right 
,  and  clothed  in  the  skin  of  the  NemsBan  lion.  Men  used 
to  swear  by  Hercules  in  their  asseToratioos :  HercU^  Meherck, 
▼el  -e« ;  so  under  the  title  of  oros  fidivs,  i.  e.  Deu$  jidei^  the 
god  of  faith  or  honour ;  thus,  per  IHum  Fidium^  me  lints  JSdiut, 
sc /uotft^  Hercules  was  supposed  to  preside  too  over  treasures : 
hence  dives  andco  Hercuie,  oeing  made  rich  by  propitious  Hercu- 
les ;  dextro  Bercule,  by  the  favour  of  Hercules.*  Hence  those  who 
obtained  great  riches  consecrated '  the  tenth  part  to  Hercules.* 

Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  the  wife  of 
Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta,  brothers  of  Helena  and  Clytenmestra, 
said  to  hare  been  produced  from  two  eggs ;  from  one  of  which 
came  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  from  the  other,  Castor  and 
Ciytemnestra.  But  Horace  makes  Castor  and  Pollux  to  spring 
from  the  same  egg.  He,  however,  also  calls  them  f&ataes 
RBLBiA,  the  gods  of  mariners,  because  their  constellation  was 
much  observ^  at  sea :  called  Tyndaridie,  Gemini,  &c.  Castor 
was  remaricable  for  riding,  and  Pollux  for  boxing ;  represented 
as  riding  on  white  horses,  with  a  star  over  the  head  of  each, 
and  covered  with  a  cap ;  hence  called  fratbxs  pilbati.  There 
was  a  temple  at  Rome  dedicated  to  both  jointly,  but  called  the 
temple  only  of  Castor.^ 

I  u**^^  Cat. ».        g  Mlhmbant.  Bucb.  It.  14, 19.  Plot.      Od.  t.  3.  &  IS. «.  Dw 
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MneaSf  called  Jupiter  Indiffee ;  and  Romidiiay  gonorDs,  after 
being  ranked  amongr  the  gods,  either  from  qmris  a  spear,  or 
Cures,  a  city  of  the  Sabines.^ 

The  Roman  emperors  also  after  their  deaUi  were  ranked 
among  the  gods. 

S.  There  were  certain  gods  called  sbmonks  ; '  as, 

Put,  the  god  of  shepherds,  the  inventor  of  the  flute;  said  to 
be  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Penelope,  worshipped  chiefly  in 
Arcadia;  hence  called  Arcadiug,  and  MeBnaUus,  vel  -ddeSf  et 
lAfceuM,  from  two  mountains  there ;  Tegeaut,  firom  a  city,  8lc 
called  by  the  Romans  Imtus; — ^represented  witii  horns  and 
goat's  feet.  Pan  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  pudden  frights 
or  causeless  alarms;  from  him  called  Panici  terrores.^ 

Faunus  and  Stlvikvs,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Pan. 
The  wife  or  daughter  of  Fauuus  was  Fauna  or  Fataa,  called  also 
Macica  and  bona  dba.^ 

There  were  sereral  rural  deities  called  fauvi,  who  were  be- 
lieved to  occasion  the  nightmare.' 

VEwnnanjs,  who  presided  over  the  change  of  seasons  and 
merchandise; — supposed  to  transform  himself  into  different 
shapes.    Hence  Fertumms  natut  iniquia,  an  inconstant  man.^ 

Pomoita,  the  goddess  of  gardens  and  fruits;  the  wife  of 
Vertumnus.^ 

Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers ;  called  Ghloris  by  the  Greeks.^ 

Tbrminus,  the  god  of  boundaries ;  whose  temple  vras  always 
open  at  the  top.'  And  when,  before  the  building  of  the  capitol, 
all  the  temples  of  t)ie  other  gods  were  unhallowed,^*^  it  alone 
could  not,^  which  was  reckoned  an  omen  of  the  perpetuity  of 
the  empire. 

Palbs,  a  god  or  goddess  who  presided  oror  flocks  and  herds 
usually  feminine,  paHoria  palbs?* 

Htmbn  vd  HTMBNxus,  the  god  of  marriage. 

Lavbrn A,  the  goddess  of  thieves.^ 

Vacuna,  who  presided  over  racationf  or  respite  from  business.^* 

Avbrruncus,  the  god  who  averted  mischiefs.^'  There  were 
several  of  these. 

Fascinus,  who  prevented  fascination  or  endiantment 

KoBxeus,  the  god,  and  rubigo,  or  bobioo,  the  goddess  who 
preserved  com  from  blight ^^  Ovid  mentions  only  the  goddess 
aoBiao." 

1  Ot.  p.  iL  476—480.        nhUlton      Immtttera,  thins  »t>or«  \am  bat  12  Flor.  L  90. 
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Msnuna,  tke  goddfln  of  bad  smelk.^  Cloacina,  of  the  cioaea, 
or  oommoD  seworsL 

Under  the  Semones  were  oooiprehended  the  MTMras,'  female 
deitiee,  who  presided  over  all  parts  of  the  earth :  over  moun- 
tain^ Oreades ;  woods,  Dryades,  Hamadryades,  Napaeae ;  rivers 
and  foontaina,  NAIades  vel  Nai&des ;  the  sea.  Nereides,  Ooeani- 
tides,  &a — Each  river  was  supposed  to  have  a  particoJar  deity, 
who  presided  over  it;  as  Tibwrinus  over  the  Tiber;'  £ridanus 
over  the  Po ;  taurino  vitU%  with  the  ooantenanoe  of  a  bull, 
and  horns;  as  all  rivers  were  represented**  The  sources  of 
riven  were  particulsrly  sacred  to  some  divinity,  and  cultivated 
vridi  religious  ceremonies.  Temples  were  erected;  as  to 
CUtamnns,  to  Ilissus; '  small  pieces  of  money  were  thrown  into 
them,  to  render  the  presiding  deities  propitious ;  and  no  person 
was  allowed  to  swim  near  the  head  of  the  spring,  because  the 
touch  of  a  naked  body  was  supposed  to  pollute  the  consecrated 
vraters."  Thus  no  boat  was  allowed  to  be  on  the  laau  VaMmonis^ 
in  which  were  seversl  floating  islands.  Sacrifices  were  also 
offered  to  fountains ;  as  by  Horace  to  that  of  Bandusia,  whence 
the  rivulet  Digentia  probably  flowed.' 

Under  the  bbmonks  were  also  included  the  judges  in  the  in- 
femal  regions,  Minos,  JSacus,  and  Rhadamanthus ;  chaboh,  the 
ferryman  of  hell,'*  who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a 
boat  over  the  riven  Styx  and  Acheron,  and  exacted  from 
each  his  partorium  or  freight,^  whidi  he  gave  an  account  of  to 
Pluto;  hence  called,  pobtitob:  the  dog  ckbbbbus,  a  three- 
headed  monster,  who  guarded  the  entrance  of  helL 

The  Roraaus  also  worshipped  the  virtues  and  affections  of  the 
mind,  and  the  like ;  as  Piety,  Faith,  Hope,  Concord,  Fortune, 
Fame,  &c.,  even  vices  and  diseases ;  and  under  the  emperon 
likewise  foreign  deities ;  as  Isis,  Osiris,  An  obis,  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  ^^  also  the  winds  and  the  tempests :  Enrus,  the  east  wind ; 
Auster  or  Notua^  the  south  wind:  Zephyrus,  the  west  wind; 
Boreas^  the  north  wind;  AfHcos,  the  south-west;  Corus,  the 
north-west;  and  jiolus,  the  god  of  the  winds,  who  was  supposed 
to  reside  in  the  Ldpari  isbnds,  hence  called  Insulas  molis : 
AUBJB,  the  air-nymphs  or  sylphs,  &c. 

The  Romans  wonhipped  certain  gods  that  they  might  do 
them  good,  and  othen  that  they  might  not  hurt  them;  as 
Averruncus  and  Robigus.  There  was  both  a  good  Jupiter  and 
a  bad ;  the  former  was  called  dijovis,^*  or  IMespiter,  and  the 
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latter,  vBJoviB,  or  vbdius.  But  Orid  makes  VejovU  the  «une 
vriih  Jupiter  parvm^  or  non  magnus} 

II.    MINISTRI  SAORORUM,   THE  MINISTERS  OF  SAORBD 

THINGS. 

The  ministers  of  religion,  among  the  Romans,  did  not  form  a 
distinct  order  from  the  other  citizens.'  They  were  nsaally 
t^iQsen  from  the  most  honourable  men  in  the  states  Some  of 
them  were  common  to  all  the  gods;^  others  appropriated  to  a 
particular  deity.*    Of  the  former  kind  were, 

I«  The  poiiTiFicEs/  who  were  first  instituted  by  Numa.  and 
chosen  from  among  the  patricians,  were  four  in  number  till  the 
year  of  the  city  454,  when  four  more  were  created  from  the 
plebeians.  Some  think  that  originally  there  was  only  one 
pontifez ;  as  no  more  are  mentioned  in  Livy,  i.  20 ;  ii.  2.  Sylla 
increased  their  number  to  fifteen;  they  were  divided  into 
MAJORBs  and  iimo&Bs.  8ome  suppose  the  seven  added  by  Sylla 
and  their  successors  to  have  been  called  minores ;  and  the  eight 
old  ones,  and  such  as  were  chosen  in  their  room,  majorbs. 
Others  think  the  majores  were  patricians,  and  the  minores  ple- 
beians. Whatever  be  in  this,  the  cause  of  the  distinction  cer- 
tainly existed  before  the  time  of  Sylla.  The  whole  number  of 
thepontifices  was  called  collboium.*^ 

The  pontifioes  judged  in  all  causes  relating  to  sacred  things ; 
and,  in  cases  where  there  was  no  written  law,  they  prescribed 
what  regulations  they  thought  proper.  Such  as  neglected  their 
mandates,  they  could  fine  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
offence.    Dionysius  says,  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the 

Sower  of  any  one,  nor  bound  to  give  an  account  of  their  oon- 
uct  even  to  the  senate,  or  people.  But  this  must  be  understood 
with  some  limitations;  for  we  learn  from  Cicero,  that  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  might  oblige  them,  even  against  their 
H'ill,  to  perform  certain  parts  of  their  office,  and  an  i^peal 
might  be  made  from  their  decree,  as  from  all  others,  to  the 
people.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  their  authority  was  very 
great.  It  particularly  belonged  to  them  to  see  that  the  inferior 
priests  did  their  duty.  From  the  different  parts  of  their  office, 
the  Greeks  called  them  U^i^eurxeiiiUf  U^vofMHi  i§fo(pu>Mxt(f 
h^^awrtttf  aacrorum  doctores,  adminutralores^  autodety  el 
itUerpritesJ 

From  the  time  of  Numa,  the  vacant  places  in  the  number  of 
pontifices  were  supplied  by  the  college,  till  the  year  650 ;  when 
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J,  a  tribune,  transferred  that  right  to  the  peoplet    Sylb 

abrogated  this  law ;  bat  it  was  restoretf  by  Labienua,  a  tribune, 
through  the  influence  of  Julius  Csesar.  Antony  again  transferred 
the  ri^ht  of  election  from  the  people  to  the  priests  ;^  thus  Lepidus 
was  chosen  pontifex  maxinius  irregularly.^  Pansa  once  more 
restored  the  right  of  election  to  the  peopleu  After  the  battle  of 
Actiain,  permission  was  granted  to  Augustus  to  add  to  all  the 
fraternities  of  priests  as  many  aboTo  Uie  usual  number  as  he 
thought  proper;  which  power  the  succeeding  emperors  exer- 
ciaedy  so  that  the  number  of  priests  was  tbenoeforth  very  un- 
certain.' 

The  chief  of  the  pontifioes  was  called  pontifkz  matihvs  ;  * 
whidi  name  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy,  iii.  54  He  was  created 
by  the  people,  while  the  other  pontifices  were  chosen  by  the  col- 
lege,  commonly  from  among  those  who  had  borne  the  first 
offices  in  the  state,  llie  first  plebeian  pontifex  maximos  was  T. 
Coruncanius.' 

This  was  an  ofiice  of  great  dicnity  and  power.  The  pontifex 
mazimna  was  supreme  judge  and  arbiter  in  all  religious  matters. 
He  took  care  that  sacred  rites  were  properly  performed ;  and,  for 
that  purpose,  aU  the  other  priests  were  suoject  to  him.  He 
could  hinder  any  of  them  from  leaving  the  city;  although  in- 
Tested  with  consular  authority,  and  fine  such  as  transgressed  his 
orders,  even  although  they  were  magistrates.' 

How  much  the  ancient  Romans  respected  religion  and  its 
ministers  we  may  judge  from  this ;  that  they  imposed  a  fine  on 
Tremellius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  for  having,  in  a  dispute, 
used  injurious  language  to  Lepidus  the  pontifex  niaximus.^  But 
the  pontifices  appear,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  to  have 
been,  in  some  respects,  subject  to  the  tribunes.^ 

It  was  particularly  incumbent  on  the  pontifex  maxlmus  to 
take  care  of  the  sacred  rites  of  Vesta.  If  any  of  the  priestesses 
neglected  their  duty,  he  reprimanded  or  punished  them,  some- 
times by  a  sentence  of  the  college,  capitally.^ 

The  presence  of  the  pontifex  maximus  was  requisite  in  public 
and  solemn  religious  acts ;  as  when  magistrates  vowed  games  or 
the  like,  made  a  prayer,  or  dedicated  a  temple,  also  when  a 
general  devoted  himself  for  his  amy,^^  to  repeat  over  before 
tbem  the  form  of  words  proper  to  he  used,"  which  Seneca  calls 
poMTiFicALK  CABMEN.     It  wss  of  importance  that  he  pronounced 
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the  words  without  heiitation.  He  attended  at  the  Comitia. 
especially  when  priests  were  created  that  he  might  inaurarate 
them,  likewise  when  adoptions  or  testaments  were  made?  At 
these  the  other  pontifioes  also  attended:  hence  the  GomiUa 
were  said  to  be  held,  or  what  was  decreed  in  them  to  be  done, 
apud  pontificet  vel  pro  coUtgio  pontificum,  in  presence  of; 
•olennia  pro  pontifice  tuKipere^  to  perform  the  due  sacred  rites 
in  the  presence,  or  according  to  the  direction,  of  the  pontifez 
maximus.  Any  thing  done  in  this  manner  was  also  said  pontic 
fido  hire  fieri.  And  when  the  pontifex  maximus  pronounced 
any  oecree  of  the  college  in  their  presence,  he  was  said  pro  col- 
LBsio  bbspomobrbl'  The  decision  of  the  college  was  sometimea 
contrary  to  his  own  opinion.  He,  howeyer,  was  bound  to  obey 
iu  What  only  three  pontifices  determined  was  held  ralid. 
But^  in  certain  cases,  as  in  dedicating  a  temple,  the  approbation 
of  the  senate,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commooa, 
was  requisite."  The  people,  whose  power  was  supreme  in  every 
thing,*  might  confer  the  dedication  of  a  tempie  on  whatever 
person  they  pleased,  and  force  the  pontifex  maximus  to  officiate^ 
even  against  his  will ;  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  Flavins.  In 
some  cases  the  fiamineM  and  rex  eacrorum  seemed  to  have 
judged  together  with  the  pontifices,  and  even  to  have  been 
reckoned  of  the  same  college.'  It  was  particularly  the  province 
of  the  pontifices  to  judge  concerning  manriages.' 

The  poutifex  maximus  and  his  cdlege  had  the  care  of  regu* 
lating  the  year,  and  the  public  calendar,  called  fasti  kalbndaus, 
because  the  days  of  each  month,  from  kalends  to  kalends,  or 
from  beginning  to  end,  were  mariied  in  them  through  the  whole 

{rear,  what  days  were  fcuti,  and  what  nefiuti,  &&,  the  know- 
edge  of  which  was  confined  to  the  pontifices  and  patridans,'  till 
C.  Flavius  divulged  them.^  In  the  foHi  of  each  year  were  also 
marked  the  names  of  the  magistrates,  particularly  of  the  consuls. 
Thus,  enumertUio  faetorum,  quasi  amnontm;  fasti  memoree,  per- 
manent records ;  picH^  variegated  with  different  coloun ;  sigh 
nantes  tempora?  Hence  a  list  of  the  consuls,  engraved  on 
marble,  in  the  time  of  Gonstantius,  the  son  of  Gonstantine,  as  it 
is  thought,  and  found  accidentally  by  some  persons  digging  in 
the  forum,  A.D.  1545,  are  called  fasti  consularbs,  or  the 
CapitoUan  marbles ,  because  beautified,  and  placed  in  the  Capi- 
tol, by  cardinal  Alexander  Famese. 

In  latter  times  it  became  customary  to  add,  on  particolar 
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days,  aAer  the  name  of  the  festival,  soine  remarkable  oocor* 
renoe.  Thus,  on  the  iMpercaiia,  it  was  marked  ^  that  Antony 
had  offered  the  orown  to  Caesar.  To  have  one's  name  thus 
marked  *  was  reckoned  the  highest  honour  (whenoe,  probably, 
the  origin  of  canonisation  in  the  church  of  Rome) ;  as  it  was  the 
greatest  disgrace  to  have  one's  name  erased  from  the  fatti.* 

The  boolm  of  Ovid,  which  describe  the  causes  of  the  Roman 
festlTal  for  the  whole  year,  are  called  pasti.^  The  firit  sisc  or 
them  only  are  extant 

In  ancient  times,  the  pontifex  maximus  used  to  draw  up  a 
short  account  uf  the  public  transactions  of  erery  year  in  a  book,* 
and  to  expose  this  register  in  an  open  place  at  his  house,  where 
the  people  might  come  and  read  it ;  *  which  continued  to  be 
done  to  the  time  of  Mncius  Scaevola,  who  was  slain  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  Marius  and  Cinna.  These  records  were  called,  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  annalks  maximi^  as  haring  been  composed  by 
the  pontifex  maximus. 

The  annals  composed  by  the  pontifex  before  Rome  was 
taken  by  the  Gauls,  called  also  commkntarii,  perished  most  of 
them  with  the  city.  After  the  time  of  8y]]a,  the  pontifices  seem 
to  hare  dropped  the  custom  of  compiling  annals ;  but  sereral 
prirate  persons  composed  historical  accounts  of  the  Roman 
affairs ;  which  from  tneir  resemblance  to  the  pontifical  records 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  narration,  they  likewise  styled  aivnals  ; 
as  CatOy  Pictor,  Piso,  Hortensius,  and  Tacitus." 

The  memoirs'  which  a  person  wrote  concerning  his  own 
actions  were  properly  called  coMMxirTARii,  as  Julius  Cssar 
modestly  calledTthe  books  he  wrote  concerning  his  wars ;  '^^  and 
GelHus  caUs  Xenophon's  book  concerning  the  words  and  actions 
of  Socrates  "  Memorabilia  SocratU,  But  this  name  was  applied 
to  any  thing  which  a  person  wrote  or  ordered  to  be  written  as  a 
memorandum  for  himself  or  others,'^  as  the  heads  of  a  discourse 
which  one  was  to  deliver,  notes  taken  from  the  disoourse  or 
book  of  another,  or  any  book  whatever  in  which  short  notes  or 
memorandums  were  written :  thus,  eommentarii  regis  Nunue, 
Servii  TuUii^  Rumer^,  regum^  Ckesaris,  Trajani.  Hence  a  com- 
mentariig^  a  clerk  or  secretary.  Ccelius,  in  writing  to  Cicero, 
calls  the  acta  publico,  or  public  registers  of  the  city,  commbkta- 

RIVS  RCRUM  VRBANARUM.'^ 

In  certain  cases  the  pontifex  maximus  and  his  college  had  the 
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power  of  life  and  death ;  but  their  sentence  might  be  rerened 
by  the  people.^ 

The  ^ontifex  maximus,  although  possessed  of  so  gieai  power, 
is  called  by  Cicero  priyatdb,  as  not  beingf  a  magistrate.*  But 
some  think  that  the  title  pontifex  maximiis  is  here  applied  to 
Scipix)  by  anticipation,  he  not  havinff  then  obtained  tnat  office, 
according  to  Paterculus,  contrary  to  ue  account  of  Appian,  and 
Cicero  himself  ebewhere  calls  him  simply  a  private  peraon. 
Liry  expressly  opposes  pontifioes  to  privaius.^ 

The  pontifioes  wore  a  robe  bordered  with  purple,^  and  a 
woollen  cap,*  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  a  small  rod  ^  wrapt 
round  with  wool,  and  a  tuft  or  tassel  on  the  top  of  it^  called 
APKZ,  often  put  for  the  whole  cap ;  thus^  iratos  tremere  regwm 
apices,  to  raar  the  tiara  nodding  on  the  head  of  an  enraged 
Persian  monarch;  or  for  a  woollen  bandage  tied  round  the 
head,  which  the  priests  used  instead  of  a  cap  for  the  sake  of 
CO  olness.'  Sulpicius  Galba  was  deprived  of  his  office  on  account 
of  his  cap  having  fallen'  from  his  head  in  the  Ume  of  a 
sacrifice.  Hence  apex  is  put  for  the  top  of  any  thing;  a^ 
moniiM  apex,  the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  or  for  the  lughest 
honour  or  ornament ;  as,  apex  eenectutis  est  OMctoritas,  authority 
is  the  crown  of  old  age." 

In  ancient  times  the  pontifex  maximus  was  not  permitted  to 
leave  Italy.  The  first  pontifex  maximus  freed  from  that  re- 
striction was  P.  licinius  Crassus,  A.  U.  618:  so  afterwards 
Cssar.* 

The  office  of  pontifex  maximus  was  for  life,  on  which  account 
Augustus  never  assumed  that  dignity  while  Lepidus  was  alive, 
whidi  Tiberius  and  Seneca  impute  to  his  clemency ;  but  with 
what  justice,  we  may  learn  from  the  manner  in  which  Augustus 
behaved  to  Lepidus  in  other  respects.  For,  aftor  depriving  him 
of  his  share  in  the  Triumvirate,  A.  17.  718,  and  confining  him 
for  a  long  time  to  Ciroeji  under  custody,  he  forced  him  to  come 
to  Rome,  against  his  will,  A.  U.  736,  and  treated  him  with  great 
indignity.^^  After  the  death  of  Lepidus,  A.  U.  741,  Augustas 
assumed  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus,  which  was  ever  after 
held  by  his  successors,  land  the  title  even  by  Christian  emperon 
till  the  time  of  Gratian,  or  rather  of  Theodosius ;  for  on  one  of 
the  coins  of  Gratian  this  title  is  annexed.  When  there  were 
two  or  more  emperors,  Dio  informs  us  that  one  of  them  only 
was  pontifex  maximus ;  but  this  rule  was  soon  aftor  violated.^ 
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The  hiarafchy  of  the  church  of  Rome  it  UuMwht  to  hare  beeu 
established  partly  on  the  model  of  the  pontifex  mazimus  and 
the  o^ege  of  pontifices. 

The  pontifioes  mazimi  always  resided  in  a  public  house/ 
calM  aaeu.'  Thus,  when  Augustus  became  pontifex  maximus, 
he  made  public  a  part  of  his  house,  and  gave  the  buoia  (which 
Dio  calls  the  house  of  the  rex  9acrarum)  to  the  restal  nrgins,  to 
whose  residenoe  it  was  contiguous ;  whence  some  suppose  it  the 
same  with  the  regia  Hfuma,  ttie  palace  of  Numa,  to  which  Horace 
is  supposed  to  allude  under  the  name  of  monumenta  regis,  Od. 
L2,  15,  and  Augustus,  Suet  76;  said  afterwards  to  sustain  the 
airwm  of  Vesta,  .called  ATaiini  bboium.  Others  suppose  it  dif- 
forent.  It  appears  to  haTe  been  the  same  with  that  regia  men- 
tioned by  Festus  in  bquus  octobbr,  in  which  was  the  sanctuary 
of  Mars ;  for  we  learn  from  Dio  that  the  arms  of  Mars,  i.  e.  the 
aneiiia,  were  kept  at  the  house  of  Giesar,  as  being  pontifex 
maximus.'  Macrobius  says  that  a  ram  used  to  be  sacrificed  in  it 
to  Jupiter  every  TutndifUB  or  market-day,  by  the  wife  of  the 
diaHe.* 

A  pontifex  maximus  was  thought  to  be  polluted  by  touching, 
and  even  by  seeing,  a  dead  body;  as  was  an  augur.  So  the 
high  priest  among  the  Jews.  Even  the  statue  of  Augustus  was 
removed  from  its  place,  that  it  might  not  be  violated  by  the 
sight  of  slaughter.  But  Dio  seems  to  think  that  the  pontifex 
maximus  was  violated  only  by  touching  a  dead  body.' 

IL  Avauaas,  anciently  called  adspicbs,'  whose  office  it  was  to 
foretol  future  events,  chiefly  from  the  flight,  chirping,  or  feeding 
of  birds,'  and  also  from  other  appearances ;  a  body  of  priests^ 
of  the  greatest  authority  in  the  Koman  state,  because  nothing 
of  importance  was  done  respecting  the  public,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  in  peace  or  in  war,  without  consulting  them,^  and 
anciently  in  affairs  of  great  consequence  they  were  equally 
scn^ulons  in  private.^" 

AueuB  is  often  put  for  any  one  who  foretold  futurity.  So, 
amgur  ApoHo,  i.  e.  qui  augurio  prmest^  the  god  of  augury. ^^ 
AusPBC  denoted  a  person  who  observed  and  intorpreted  omens,'' 
particularly  the  priest  who  officiated  at  marriages.  In  later 
times,  when  the  custom  of  conaulting  the  auspices  was  in  a  great 
measure  dropped,  those  employed  to  witness  the  signing  of  the 
marriage-contract,  and  to  see  that  every  thing  was  rightly  per- 
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formed,  were  called  aubpicba  KUFrxARim,  otberwise  proaeautdP^ 
conciiiatoreSf  v-x^ctpvfi^tot,  pronubL  Hence  auspex  is  put  for  a 
favourer  or  director ;  ihuB,  axtspex  kgiSj  one  who  patronised  a 
law;  auspices  coBptorum  operum,  faTOurers;  diis  anspicibua^ 
under  the  direction  or  conduct  of;  so  auspice  musOy  the  muse- 
\\  spiring; ;  Teucro,  Teucer  beings  your  leader.^ 

AuouaiUM  and  auspicium  are  commonly  used  promiscnoualy ; 
but  they  are  sometimes  distin^ished.  Autpieium  was  properly 
the  foretellinf^  of  future  events  from  the  inspection  of  birds  ; 
augwriumy  from  any  omen  or  prodigies  whatever ;  but  each  of 
these  words  is  often  put  for  the  omen  itsel£  Auovriuh  salutis, 
when  the  augurs  were  consulted  whether  it  was  lawful  to  sA 
safety  from  the  gods.'  The  omens  were  also  called  osienta, 
portenta,  momtra,  prodigia.^  The  auspices  taken  before  passing 
a  river  were  called  pkrshmia,*  from  the  beaks  of  birds,  as  it  ia 
thouffht,  or  from  the  points  of  weapons^*  a  kind  of  auspices 
peculiar  to  war,  both  of  whidi  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  time 
of  Cicero. 

The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  augury  chiefly  froni 
the  Tuscans :  and  anciently  their  youdi  used  to  be  instructed  as 
carefully  in  this  art  as  afterwaras  they  were  in  the  Greek 
literature.  For  this  purpose,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  six  of 
the  sons  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome  were  sent  to  each  of  the 
twelve  states  of  Etruna  to  be  taught.  Valerius  Maximus  says 
ten.''    It  should  probably  be,  in  both  authors,  one  to  each. 

Before  the  city  of  Rome  was  founded,  Romulus  and  Remus 
are  said  to  have  agreed  to  determine  by  augury '  who  should 
give  name  to  the  new  city,  and  who  should  govern  it  when 
built.  Romulus  chose  the  Falatine  hill,  and  Remus  the  Avon* 
tine,  as  places  to  make  their  observations.*  Six  vultures  first 
appearea  as  an  omen  or  augury^  to  Remus:  and  afler  this 
omen  was  announced  or  formally  declared,^"  twelve  vultures 
appeared  to  Romulus.  Whereupon  each  was  saluted  king  by 
his  own  party.  The  partisans  of  Remus  claimed  the  crown  to 
him  from  his  having  seen  the  omen  first ;  those  of  Romulus, 
from  the  number  of  oirds.  Through  the  keenness  of  the  con- 
test they  came  to  blows,  and  in  the  scuffle  l^emus  felL  llie 
common  report  is,  that  Remus  was  slain  by  Romulus  for  having, 
in  derision,  lept  over  his  walls.^ 

After  Romulus,  it  became  customary  that  no  one  should  enter 
upon  an  office  without  consulting  the  auspices.     But  Dionysius 
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iofoniM  OS  that,  in  his  timey  this  cuBtom  was  obaerred  merely 
for  Ibrm^s  sake.  In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  those 
elected  were  to  enter  on  th«ir  magistracy,  they  rose  about 
twilight,  and  repeated  certain  prayers  under  the  open  air, 
attended  by  an  augur,  who  told  thera  that  lightning  had  appear^ 
ed  on  the  left,  which  was  esteemed  a  good  omen,  althonsfh  no 
such  thing  had  happened.  This  verbal  declaration,  although 
falae,  was  reckoned  sufficient.^ 

The  au^furs  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Romolus,  three  in  number,  one  to  each  tribe,  as  the  haruspices, 
■nd  confirmed  by  Numa.  A  fourth  was  added,  probably  by 
Servius  Tuliius,  when  he  increased  the  number  of  tribes,  and 
divided  the  city  into  four  tribes.  The  augfurs  ivere  at  first  all 
patricians;  till  A.  U.  454,  when  Rje  plebeians  were  added. 
Sylla  increased  their  nnmber  to  fifteen.  They  were  at  first 
sfaosen,  as  the  other  priests,  by  the  Comitia  Guriata,  and  after- 
wards underwent  the  same  changes  as  the  pontifices.*  The  chief 
of  the  angmrs  was  called  m agister  colleoii.  The  augurs  en- 
joyed this  singular  privilege,  that,  of  %vhatever  crime  they  were 
gniUy,  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  office ;  because,  as 
Flutareh  says,  they  vr^re  intrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the 
empire.  Tne  laws  of  friendship  were  anciently  observed  with 
great  care  among  the  augurs,  and  no  one  was  admitted  into 
their  nnmber  who  was  known  to  be  inimical  to  any  of  the 
college.  In  delivering  their  opinions  about  any  thing  in  the 
coD^e,  the  precedency  was  always  given  to  age.^ 

As  the  pontifices  prescribed  solemn  forms  and  ceremonies, 
ao  the  augurs  explained  all  omens.^  They  derived  tokens  *  of 
futurity  chiefly  from  Bre  sources:  from  appearances  in  the 
heavens,  as  thunder  or  lightning ;  from  the  singing  or  flight  of 
birds ;  *  from  the  eating  of  chickens ;  from  qua£iipeds ;  and 
from  uncommon  accidents,  called  dira  v.  -a.  The  birds  which 
gave  omens  by  sinnng,^  were  the  raven, **  the  crow,'  the  owl,^^ 
the  cock ;"  by  flignt,^  were  the  eagle,  vulture,  &c. ;  by  feeding, 
chickens,^  much  attended  to  in  war;  ^*  and  contempt  of  theii 
intimations  was  supposed  to  occasion  signal  misfortunes ;  as  in 
the  case  of  P.  Claudius  in  the  first  Punic  war,  who,  when  the 
person  who  had  the  charge  of  the  chickens''  told  him  that  they 
would  not  eat,  which  was  esteemed  a  bad  omen,  ordered  them 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  saying.  Then  let  them  drink.  Aiier 
which,  engagfing  the  enemy,  he  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  his 
fleot.'*  Concerning  ominous  birds,  &c.  see  Stat.  Theb.  iii  502,  &c 
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The  badgiM  of  the  augfurs^  were,  ].  A  kind  of  robe,  called 
TRABBA,  striped  with  purple,'  aooordin^  to  Servius,  made  of 
purple  and  scarlet."  So  Dionysius,  speakinjif  of  the  dress  of  the 
8alii,  describes  it  as  fastened  with  clasps;  *  hence  dibe^htim^ 
cogitare,  to  desire  to  be  made  an  aogur;  dibapho  vestire,  to 
make  one.  8.  A  cap  of  a  conical  shape,  like  that  of  the  ponti- 
ficesL*  3.  A  crooked  staff,  which  they  carried  in  their  ri^ht 
hand,  to  mark  out  the  quartan  of  the  heavens/  called  lituvs.' 

Ail  auf^ur  made  his  observations  on  the  heavens'  usually  in 
the  dead  of  the  night/^  or  about  twilight^^  He  took  his  station 
on  an  elevated  place,  called  arx  or  templum,  vel  TABBRMACiTLim, 
which  Plutarch  calls  czviph,^  where  the  view  was  open  on  all 
sides;  and,  to  make  it  so.  buildings  were  sometimes  palled 
down.  Having  first  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  uttored  a  solemn 
prayer,^'  he  sat  down  ^*  with  his  head  covered,^^  and,  according 
to  Livv,  i.  18y  with  his  face  turned  to  the  east;  so  that  the  parts 
towards  the  south  were  on  the  right^^''  and  those  towards  the 
north  on  the  left^^  Then  he  determined  with  his  lUuu»  the 
regions  of  the  heavens  from  east  to  west,  and  marked  in  his 
mind  some  objects  straightforward,^^  at  as  great  a  distance  as  his 
eyes  could  reach ;  within  which  boundaries  he  should  make  his 
observation."  This  space  was  also  called  templum.'"  Dionysius 
and  Hyginus  give  the  same  description  with  Livy  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  augur,  and  of  the  quarters  of  the  heavens.  Bat 
Varro  makes  the  augor  look  towards  the  south,  which  he  calls 
pars  antica ;  consequently,  the  pars  sinistra  was  on  the  east, 
and  dextra  on  the  west:  that  on  the  north  he  calls  posHca?^^ 
In  whatever  position  the  augur  stood,  omens  on  the  left  among 
the  Romans  were  reckoned  lucky ;  but  sometimes  omens  on  ttie 
left  are  called  unlucky,^  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  among 
whom  augurs  stood  with  their  faces  to  the  north :  and  then  the 
east,  which  was  the  lucky  quarter,  was  on  the  right.*'  Hence 
dexter  is  often  put  for  felix  vel  fattstus,  lucky  or  propitious, 
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and  iimHer  for  injklix^  infauttut,  y^lfia^ettui,  unlucky  or  uii« 
fiivowabloi  Thunder  on  the  left  was  a  good  omen  for  OTery 
thiiw  else  but  holding  the  Comitia.^  The  croaking  of  a  ra? en  ' 
oa  the  righty  and  of  a  crow '  on  the  left,  was  reckoned  fortunate, 
and  vice  versa.  In  short,  the  whole  art  of  augury  among  the 
Romans  was  in^olred  in  uncertainty.*  It  seems  to  have  been  at 
first  contrived,  and  afterwards  cultivated,  chiefly  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  leading  men  over  the  multitude. 

The  Romans  took  omens  *  also  firom  quadrupeds  crossinff  the 
way,  or  appearing  in  an  unaccustomed  place ;  °  from  sneecing/ 
•pilling  salt  on  the  table,  and  other  accidents  of  that  kind, 
which  were  called  dira,  sc  ii^na,  or  oira.  These  the  aucun 
explained,  and  taught  how  they  should  be  expiated.  \^en 
they  did  so,  they  were  said  commentari,^  If  the  omen  was 
sochI,  the  phrase  was,  impbtritum,  nrAuoimATUH  bst,  and  hence 
It  was  called  augtaium  w^ffetrativtan  vel  optatunu  Many  curi- 
ous instances  of  Roman  superstition,  with  respect  to  omens  and 
other  things,  are  enumerated  by  Pliny,  as  among  the  Greeks  by 
Pausanias.^  Caesar,  in  landing  at  Admmetum  in  Africa  with 
his  army,  happened  to  fall  on  his  fiice,  which  was  reckoned  a 
bad  omen ;  but  he,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  turned  it  to 
the  contrary ;  for,  taking  hold  of  the  ground  with  his  right 
handy  and  kissing  it,  as  if  he  had  fidlen  on  purpose,  he  ex- 
claimed, /  take  poueuUm  of  thee,  O  Africa  I  ^^ 

Future  events  were  also  prognosticated  by  drawing  loti ;  ^^ 
thus,  cracula  sortibuM  tequaiie  dwamtur,  that  is,  being  ao  adjusted 
that  they  had  aU  an  equal  chance  of  coming  out  first.'^  These  lots 
were  a  kind  of  dice  ^  made  of  wood,  gold,  or  other  matter,  with 
certain  letters,  words,  or  marks  inscribed  on  thenu  They  were 
thrown  commonly  into  an  urn,  sometimes  filled  with  water,^* 
and  drawn  out  by  the  hand  of  a  boy,  or  of  the  person  who  con- 
sulted the  oracle.  '^I'he  priests  of  the  temple  ex^plained  the 
import  of  them.  The  lots  were  sometimes  thrown  like  common 
dice,  and  the  throws  esteemed  favourable  or  not,  as  in  playing. 
SoRTRS  denotes  not  only  the  lots  themselves,  and  the  answer 
returned  from  the  explanation  of  them,  thus,  sortes  ipsae  et 
cetera,  qua  erant  ad  sortem,  i.  e.  ad  responsom  reddendum, 
varata,  disturbavit  eimia}^  but  also  any  verbal  responses  what- 
ever of  an  oracle :  ^  thus,  oraculum  is  put  both  for  the  temple, 
and  the  answer  given  in  it"  Tacitus  calls  by  the  name  of  gortee 

I  VIrg.   K.n.   hr.   579.  ult.  nil.  1.  11  MrtSnu      dnmidis,  16  Mrtei  qna  rtUetaa- 
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the  manner  in  which  the  Germans  used  to  form  conjectarei 
about  futurity.  They  cut  the  branch  of  a  tree  into  soiaU  parts 
or  elips,^  and,  distinguishing  these  slips  by  certain  marks,  scat- 
tered them  at  random  '  on  a  white  cloth.  Then  a  priest,  if  the 
presage  was  made  for  the  public,' if  in  private,  the  roaster  of  a 
family,  having  prayed  to  the  gods,  and  looking  to  heaven,  took 
up  each  of  the  slips  three  times,  and  interpreted  it  according  to 
the  mark  impressed  on  it  Of  prophetic  lots,  those  of  Frsneste 
were  the  most  famous.*  Uvy  mentions  among  unlucky  omens 
the  lots  of  Casre  to  have  been  diminished  in  their  bulk,*  and  of 
Falerii.  Omens  of  futurity  were  also  taken  irom  names.* 
Those  who  foretold  futurity  by  lots  or  in  any  manner  whatever, 
were  called  sobtilbgi,  which  name  Isidorus  applies  to  those 
who,  upon  opening  any  book  at  random,  formed  conjectures 
from  the  meaning  of  the  first  line  or  passage  which  happened  to 
cast  up :  ^  hence,  in  later  writers,  we  read  of  the  sobtes  viboi- 
LIANA,  Homeric€B,  &c.  Sometimes  select  verses  were  written 
on  slips  of  paper,^  and,  being  thrown  into  an  urn,  were  drawn 
out  like  common  lots ;  whence  of  these  it  was  said,  sots  exddit. 
Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  observing  the  stars,  were 
called  ASTBOLOoi,  mahudhatioi.  ouirthliaci,'  trom  genesis,  vel 
genitura,  the  nativity  or  natal  hour  of  any  one,  or  the  star 
which  happened  to  be  then  rising,^  and  which  was  supposed  to 
determine  his  future  fortune :  called  also  lioroscopm ;  "  thus^ 
geminos^  horoscope^  varo  (for  vario)  producis  genio ;  O  natal 
hour,  although  one  and  the  same,  thou  producest  twins  of  dif- 
ferent dispositions.  Hence  a  person  was  said  habere  imperato-' 
riam  genesim,  to  whom  an  astrologer  had  foretold  at  his  birth 
that  he  would  be  emperor.  Those  astrologers  were  also  called 
CHALD£i  or  BABTLONii,  bocBuse  they  came  originally  from  Chal* 
dea  or  Babylonia,  or  Mesopotamia,  i.  e.  the  country  between 
the  conflux  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris:  hence  Chaldaicis 
rationibus  eruditus,  skilled  in  astrology ;  Babyhnica  doctrma^ 
astrology ;  nee  Babylonios  tentaris  numeros,  and  do  not  try 
nstrologictal  calculations,  i.  e.  do  not  consult  an  astrologer,^'  who 
used  to  have  a  book,^^  in  which  the  rising  and  setting,  die  con- 
junction, and  other  appearances  of  the  stars  were  calculated. 
Some  persons  were  so  superstitious,  that  in  the  most  trivial 
affairs  of  life  they  had  recourse  to  such  books,'*  which  Juvenal 
ridicules,  vi.  576.  An  Asiatic  astrologer,"  skilled  in  astronomy,^ 
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WW  coofiiltod  by  the  rich ;  the  poor  Applied  to  common  fortune* 
tellers^^  who  usoally  eat  in  the  Circm  Maxirans,  which  is  there- 
fore called  by  Horace /oZ^rur.' 

Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  interpreting  dreams 
were  called  conjectans;  by  apparent  inspiration,  karioU  vel 
eUvimi,  votes  vel  vaticinaioreSf  &c 

Persons  disordered  in  their  mind  '  were  supposed  to  posseis 
the  faculty  of  presaging  future  events.  These  were  ouled  by 
various  other  names ;  gkrriti  or  Ceriti,  because  Ceres  was  sup- 
posed sometimes  to  deprive  her  worshippers  of  their  reason ;  * 
also  LABVATi/  and  ltmpbatigi  or  h/mphati^^  because  the  nymphs 
mado  those  who  saw  them  mad.^  Isidore  makes  lymphatictu 
the  same  with  one  seized  with  the  hydrophobia.^  Pavor  lym- 
phatictUj  a  panic  fear ;  mimmt  awH  lympfuUiciy  burning  in  the 
pocket,  as  eager  to  get  oat,  or  to  be  spent;  mens  lymphaia 
maroftko,  intoxicated.  As  hellebore  was  used  in  curing  those 
who  were  mad,  hence  elUborotut,  for  instmus.  Those  transport- 
ed with  religious  enthusiasm  were  called  fanatici,*  from  fanvm, 
a  firi^  because  it  was  consecrated  by  a  set  form  of  words ;  ^^  or 
irom  FAunus.^^  From  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  persons 
labouring  under  certain  kinds  of  insanity,  they  are  called  by 
hiter  writers  lunaticl 

Habuspicbs,^  called  also  KXTisncas,  who  examined  the  victims 
and  their  entrails  after  they  were  sacrificed,  and  from  thence 
derived  omens  of  futurity;  also  from  the  flame,  smoke,  and 
other  circumstances  attending  the  sacrifice ;  as  if  the  victim 
came  to  the  altar  without  resistance,  stood  there  quietly,  fell  by 
one  stroke,  bled  freely,  &c.  These  were  favourable  signs.  The 
contrary  are  enumerated.  They  also  explained  prodigies.'^ 
Their  office  resembled  that  of  the  augurs ;  but  they  were  not 
esteemed  so  honourable:  hence,  when  Julius  Caesar  admitted 
Huspina,  one  of  them,  into  the  senate,  Cicero  represents  it  as  an 
indignity  to  the  order.  Their  art  was  called  haruspicina,  vel 
haruspicvm  disciplina,  derived  from  Etruria,  where  it  is  said  to 
have  i>een  discovered  by  one  Tngus,  and  whence  haruspicet 
were  often  lent  for  to  Rome.  They  sometimes  came  from  the 
East ;  thus,  Armtnius  vel  Comagenus  hartupex,^*  an  Armenian 
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or  Goromageoian  looUwayer.  FemalM  also  pnokised  tJiis  ait.^ 
The  college  of  the  haruspices  was  instituted  by  Romulus.  Of 
what  number  it  consisted  is  uncertain.  Their  chief  was  called 
•0NHU8  HARUSPBX.'  Coto  used  to  say,  he  was  surprised  lliat  tlie 
haru9pices  did  not  laugh  when  they  saw  one  another,  their  ait 
was  so  ridiculous ;  and  yet  wonderful  instances  are  recorded  of 
the  truth  of  their  predictions.' 

II L  QuiUDKCBMviB I  «acrw  yacttctu^M,  \^  ho  had  the  diarge  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  inspected  them,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
senate,  in  dangerous  junctures,  and  performed  the  sacrifices 
which  tliey  enjoined.  It  belonged  to  them  in  particular  to  cele- 
brate tlie  secular  gMmes,  and  those  of  Apollo.*  They  are  said 
to  have  been  instituted  on  the  following  occasion  : — 

A  certain  woman,  called  Amalthaea,  from  a  foreign  country, 
is  said  to  have  come  to  Tarquinius  Superbus,  wishing  to  sell  nine 
books  of  Sibylline  or  prophetic  oracles.  But  upon  Tnrquin's 
refusal  to  give  her  the  price  which  she  asked,  she  went  away, 
and  burned  three  of  them.  Returning  soon  after,  she  sought 
the  same  price  for  the  remaining  six.  Whereupon,  being  ridi- 
culed by  the  king  as  a  senseless  old  woman,  she  went  and 
burned  other  three ;  and  coming  liack,  still  demanded  the  same 
price  for  the  three  which  remained.  Gellius  says  that  the  hooka 
were  burned  in  tlie  king's  presence.  Tarquin,  surprised  at  the 
strange  conduct  of  the  woman,  consulted  the  augurs  what  to  do. 
They,  regretting  the  loss  of  the  books  which  had  been  destroy- 
ed, advised  the  king  to  give  the  price  required.  The  woman, 
therefore,  having  delivered  the  books^  and  having  desired  them 
to  be  carefully  kept,  disappeared,  and  was  never  afterwards 
seen.  Pliny  says  she  burned  two  books,  and  only  preserved 
one.  Tarquin  committed  Uie  care  of  these  books,  called  libri 
•iBTLLiKi,  or  VERSUS,*  to  two  men '  of  illustrious  birth ;  one  of 
whom,  called  Aiilius,  or  Tullius,^  he  is  said  to  have  punished, 
for  being  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  by  ordering  him  to  be  sewed 
up  aUve  in  a  sack,**  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  the  punishment 
afterwards  inflicted  on  parricides.^  In  the  year  387,  ten  men  ^* 
were  appointed  for  this  purpose^  ^\^  patricians  and  five  plebei- 
anSy  afterwards  flfieen,  as  it  is  thouglit,  by  Sylla.  Julius  Gsesar 
made  them  sixteen.  They  were  created  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  pontifices.     The  chief  of  them  was  called  m aqistbr  col- 

These  Sibylline  books  were  supposed  to  contain  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  empire ;   and,  therefore,  in  public  danger  or  cala- 
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luity,  the  keepers  of  them  were  frequently  ordered  by  the  senate 
to  inspect'  them.  They  were  kept  in  a  stone  «;nest,  below 
srouiid,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinua  But  the  Capitol 
being  burned  in  the  Marsic  wtar,  the  Sibylline  books  were  de- 
f^troyed  together  with  it,  A.  U.  670.  Wliereopon  ombassadors 
were  sent  everywhere  to  collect  the  oracles  of  the  Sibyls;  for 
there  were  other  prophetic  women  besides  the  one  who  came  to 
Tarquin;  Lactantius,  from  Varro,  mentions  ten;  A^Jian,  four. 
Pliny  says  there  were  statues  of  tlvee  Sibyls  near  the  rostra  in 
the  forum.'  The  chief  was  the  Sibyl  of  Game,'  whom  ^jneas  is 
supposed  to  have  consulted;  called  by  Virp^il  Deiphobe,  from 
her  age,  langtsva,  vivasc,*  and  the  Sibyl  of  ErythrsB,  a  city  of 
lonia,^  who  used  to  utter  her  oracles  with  such  ambiguity,  that 
whatever  happened,  she  might  seem  to  have  predicted  it,  as  the 
priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi ;  ^  tlie  verses,  however,  were  so 
contrived,  that  the  first  letters  of  them  joined  together  made 
some  sense ;  hence  called  acrostichis,  or  in  the  plural  acrosti- 
chidesJ  Christian  writers  ofien  quote  the  Sibylline  verMs  in 
support  of  Christianity;  as  Lactantius,  i.  6.  ii.  11,  12,  iv.  6; 
but  these  appear  to  have  been  fabricated. 

From  tlie  various  Sibylline  verses  thus  collected,  the  Quin- 
deoemviri  made  out  new  books ;  which  Augustus  (after  having 
burned  all  other  prophetic  books,'  both  Greek  and  Lntin, 
above  2000),  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases'  under  the  base  of  the 
statue  uf  Apollo,  in  the  temple  of  that  god  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
to  which  Virgil  alludes,  Mn,  vi.  69,  &c,  having  first  caused  the 
priests  to  write  over  with  their  own  hands  a  new  copy  of  them, 
because  the  former  books  were  finding  ivith  age?^ 

The  quindeoemviri  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
serving  in  the  army,  and  from  other  offices  in.  the  city.  Their 
priesthood  was  for  life.^'  They  were  properly  the  priests  of 
Apollo ;  and  hence  each  of  them  had  at  his  bouse  a  braxen 
tripod/'  as  being  sacred  to  Apollo,  similar  to  that  on  which  the 
priestess  of  Delphi  sat ;  which  Servius  makes  a  three-footed 
stool  or  table,"  but  others,  a  vase  with  three  feet  and  a  covering, 
properly  called  cortina,^*  which  also  signifies  a  large  round  cal> 
dron,  often  put  for  the  whole  tripod,  or  for  the  oracle :  hence, 
tripadaa  tentire,  to  understand  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  When 
tripods  are  said  to  have  been  given  in  a  present,  vases  or  cups 
supported  on  three  feet  are  understood,^' 'such  as  are  to  be  seen 
on  ancient  coins. 
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IV.  StptaHviRi  epulamim^  who  prepared  the  sacred  feaats  at 
games,  prooessionsy  and  other  solemn  occasions. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  decree  feasts  to  the 
gods,  in  order  to  appease  their  wrath,  especially  to  Jupiter,^ 
during  the  public  games.'  These  sacred  entertainments  became 
so  numerous,  that  the  pontifioes  could  no  longer  attend  to  them ; 
on  which  account  this  order  of  priests  was  institoted,  to  act  as 
their  assistants.  They  ^were  first  created  A.  U.  557,  three  in 
number,'  and  were  allowed  to  wear  the  toga  pratexta,  as  the 
pontiHces.*  Their  number  was  increased  to  seven,  is  is  thought 
by  Sylla.'  If  any  thing  had  been  neglected  or  wrongly  per- 
for  med  in  the  public  games,  the  Epulones  reported  it  °  to  the 
pontifices;  by  whose  decree  the  games  on  tnat  account  were 
sometimes  celebnited  anew.  The  sacred  feasts  were  prepared 
with  great  magnificence ;  hence,  cesnm  pontificum^  Tel  poiUifi- 
ccUes,  et  auguraleSf  for  sumptuous  entertainments.' 

The  pontifioes,  augures,  septemTiri  epulones,  and  quinde- 
oemviri,  were  called  the  four  colleges  of  priests.'  When  divine 
honooxe  were  decreed  to  Augustus,  after  his  death,  a  fifth  col- 
lege was  added,  composed  of  his  priests ;  hence  called  collbqiu3i 
soDALiuM  AuausTALiuM.  So  FLAvuLiuM  coUeghoH^  the  priests  of 
Titus  and  Vespasian.  But  the  name  of  colleoium  was  applied 
not  onl^r  to  some  other  fraternities  of  priests,  but  to  any  number 
of  men  joined  in  the  same  office ;  as  the  consuls,  pra»tors,  qusBS- 
ton,  and  tribunes,  also  to  any  body  of  merchants  or  mechanics, 
to  those  who  liyed  in  the  Capitol,  eren  to  an  assemblage  of  the 
meanest  citizens  or  slaves." 

To  each  of  the  colleges  of  pontifices,  angures,  and  quinde- 
cemviri,  Julius  Caesar  mlded  one,  and  to  the  septomviri,  three. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  power  was  ffranlea  to  Augustus  of 
adding  to  these  colleges  as  many  extraordinary  members  as  he 
thought  proper ;  which  power  was  exercised  by  the  succeeding 
emperors,  so  that  the  number  of  those  colleges  was  thenceforth 
very  uncertain.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  retained  their 
ancient  names;  thus,  Tacitus  calls  himself  quindecemviraii 
Hbctrdotio  pradihtff  and  Pliny  mentions  a  sbptbmvir  KPaLONUH.** 

It  ^vas  anciently  ordained  by  law,  that  two  persons  of  the 
same  family  ^^  should  not  enjoy  the  same  priesthood.^*  But 
under  the  emperors  this  regulation  was  disregarded. 

The  other  fraternities  of  priests  were  less  considerable, 
although  composed  of  persons  of  distinguished  rank. 
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1.  Fratrks  ahbarvales,  twelve  in  number,  who  offered  up 
eacrifices  for  Ihe  fertility  of  the  unround,'  which  were  called 
sacra  AmbarvoHa,  because  the  victim  was  carried  round  the 
fields.'  Hence  they  were  said  agros  butrare  et  pvrgare^  and 
the  victtni  was  called  hostia  ambarvalis,'  attended  witli  a  crowd 
of  country  people  hafioff  their  temples  bound  with  garlands  o 
oak  leaves^  dancinr  andsinging  the  praises  of  Ceres ;  to  whom 
Ubfttions  were  made  of  honey  diluted  Vith  milk  and  wine: 
these  sacred  rites  were  performed  before  they  began  to  reap, 
privately  as  well  as  publicly. 

This  order  of  priests  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
RomoloSy  in  honour  of  his  nurse  Acca  lAurentia,  who  had 
twelve  sonSy  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus,  to  oonsol  a 
her,  offered  to  supply  his  place,  and  called  himself  and  the 
rMt  of  her  sons,  fratrbs  arva&bs.  Their  office  was  for  life, 
sod  continued  even  in  captivity  and  exile.  They  wore  a  crown 
made  of  the  ears  of  corn/  and  a  white  woollen  wreaUi  around 
their  temples.' 

iRruLiK  ermd  fiUxmenta  kmea,  quUnu  sacerdote*  et  Jiostim, 
tenmlajue  velabakhtr^  The  m/if/te  were  broad  woollen  bandages 
tied  with  ribands/  used  not  only  by  priests  to  cover  their  beiMs, 
but  also  by  suppliants.' 

i.  CuRiONRs,  the  priests  who  performed  the  public  sacred 
^tes  in  each  curia^  thirty  in  number."*  Heralds  who  notified 
the  orders  of  the  prince  or  people  at  the  spectacles  were  also 
called  cvRioNEs.  Plautus  calls  a  lean  lamb  curio,  i.  e.  qid  aura 
"wcet  which  is  lean  with  care." 

3.  FacuLRs,  vel  Fetialei,  sacred  persons  employed  in  declar- 
ing war  and  making  peace.^'  The  fecialis,  wlio  took  the  oath 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people  in  concluding  a  treaty  or 
P^ace,  was  called  pater  patratus.'^  The  feciales'*  were  insti- 
^ted  by  Numa  Pompilios,  borrowed,  as  Dionysius  thinks,  from 
^h<>  Greeks :  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  twenty  in  number, 
i  hey  judged  concerning  every  things  which  related  to  the  pro- 
daiining  of  war,  and  the  making  of  treaties :  ihe  forms  they 
^«d  weire  instituted  by  Ancus.^**  "^^Y  ^^"^  ^"^  ^  ^^  enemy 
to  demand  the  restitution  of  effects:^'  they  always  carried  in 
Uieir  hands,  or  wreathed  round  their  temples,  vervain/'  a  kind 
«>t  sacred  grass  or  dean  lierbs/^  plucked  from  a  particular  place 
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in  the  Gaoitoly  with  the  earth  in  which  it  grew ; '  hence  the 
chief  of  uiem  was  called  vbbbenarius.'  If  they  viere  sent  to 
inake  a  treaty  each  of  them  carried  vervain  as  an  emblem  of 

Seace,  and  a  flint  etone  to  strike  the  animal  which  was  sacri- 
ced." 

4.  SoDALEs  THtii,  vel  Tittetueg,  priests  appointed  by  Titus 
Tatius  to  preserve  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Sabines;  or  by 
Romulus,  in  honour  of  Tatius  himself ;  in  imitation  of  whom  the 
priests  instituted  to  Augustus  after  his  death  were  flailed  sodalrs.* 

5.  Brx  gacrorwn,  vel  rex  sacrificulus,  a  priest  appointed, 
after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  perform  the  sacred  rites, 
which  the  kings  themselves  used  formerly  to  perform ;  an  office 
of  small  importance,  and  subject  to  the  pontifex  maximns,  as  all 
the  other  priests  were.  Before  a  person  was  admitted  to  this 
priesthood,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  aoy  other  office  he  bore, 
his  wife  was  called  rraima,  and  his  house  anciently  rboia,^ 

PRXKSTS  OF  PARTICULAR  GODS. 

The  priests  of  particular  gods  were  called  flaminbb,  from  a 
cap  or  fillet'  which  they  wore  on  their  head.'  The  chief  of 
tliese  were : — 

1.  Flamen  dialis,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  was  distinguished 
by  a  lictor,  sella  curulis,  and  toaa  prmtexta^  and  had  a  right 
from  his  office  of  coming  into  the  senate.  Flamen  martialis, 
the  priest  of  Mars,  guiRiRALis,  of  Romulus,  &c.  These  three 
were  always  chosen  from  the  patricians.  They  were  first  insti* 
tuted  by  Numa,  who  had  himself  performed  the  sacred  rites, 
which  afterwards  belonged  to  the  JUanen  Dialis.  Thev  were 
afterwards  created  by  the  people,  when  they  were  said  to  be 
ehcti^  designati,  creati,  vel  destinati,  and  inaugurated,  or 
solemnly  admitted  to  their  office,  by  the  pontifex  maximus  and 
the  augurs,  when  they  were  said  inau^ttrari,  prodi,  vel  capi. 
The  pontifex  maximus  seems  to  have  nonunated  three  persons 
to  the  people,  of  whom  they  chose  one.^ 

The  flamines  wore  a  purple  robe  called  l.cra,  which  seems 
to  have  been  thrown  over  their  toga ;  hence  called  by  Festus 
duplex  amictutf  and  a  conical  cap,  called  aprx.  lAmigerasque 
APicBs,  the  sacred  caps  tufted  with  wool.  Although  not  ponti- 
fices,  they  seem  to  have  had  a  seat  in  that  college.  Other 
flamines  were  afterwards  created,  called  minorrs,  who  might  be 
plebeians,  as  the  flamen  of  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander. 
The  emperors  also,  after  their  consecration,  had  each  of  them 
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Hie  dtaiea  of  Jupiter  was  an  office  of  great  dignity,*  bat 
nibJMted  to  maDjf  restrictioci,  ai,  that  b«  diould  not  ride  on 
honaback,  nor  nay  ona  uirht  without  the  dty,  nor  take  an 
oath,  and  MTeral  cithers.'  His  wife'  hm  iikewisa  under  par- 
ticular TCstrictiona ;  but  the  could  not  be  dirorced  :  and  if  tba 
■  dthe  f  -  -        - 


FrDm  the  death  of  Merula,  who  killed  himealf  in  the  tenipla 
of  Jupiter*  Cicero  says  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  to  aToid  the 
cruelty  of  Citina,  A.  U.  666,  there  was  no  flsmea  Dialis  for 
i«Tanly-two  yean,  ^Dio  makes  it  serenty-aeren  yean,  but  it 
int),  and  the  duties  of  his  function  ware  per- 


to  that  office  at  scTcnteen,'  but,  not  hafinf  been  inai^nrated, 
was  loan  after  deprived  of  it  by  Syll*. 

IL  Sij.li,  the  priesta  of  Man,  twelve  in  number,  inttitulad 
by  Ndow  ;  so  called,  because  on  solemn  occasions  they  used  to 
go  throu^  the  cdty  dancinj;,"'  dressed  in  an  embroidered  tunic," 
pound  with  a  bnxen  iwlt,  and  a  tog*  pratextt  or  tralwa ;  hsr- 
isg'  on  their  head  a  cap  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,"  with  a  sword  hy  their  side ;  in  their  right  hand 
>^>ear,  a  rod,  or  the  like;  and  in  tbeir  left,  oneof  tho  ancilia, 
M  shield*  of  Man."  Lucan  says  it  bung  from  their  neck." 
Seneca  resembles  the  leaping  of  the  ijalii'  to  that  of  fullers  of 
cloth."  They  used  to  go  to  the  capitol,  through  the  forum  and 
ether  nnblio  parts  of  the  ciiy,  singing  as  they  went  aacred 
"'"R^  *^d  to  have  been  compoeed  by  Numa,"'  which,  in  the 
time  of  Horace,  could  hardly  be  oaderatood  bij  any  one,  scarcely 
by  the  priests  themselves."  Festus  calls  theee  verves  LiuasTt 
n\  agtamaUu,  because  they  were  written  on  tabletx. 

The  most  solemn  procession  of  the  Salii  was  on  the  first  ot 
Much  in  commemoration  of  the  tiote  when  the  sacred  shield 
was  believed  to  have  foUen  from  heaven,  in  the  reign  of  Num& 
liliey    reeembled    the   armed  dancers    of  the   Greeks,   called 
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CurttteSy  from  Crete,  where  that  manner  of  dancing  called 
PTRRiCHB  had  its  orip^n;  whether  invented  by  Minerra,  or, 
aooordinK  to  the  fables  of  the  poets^  by  the  Curetes,  who,  bein<i[ 
intmstod  with  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  his  in&ncy,  to  prevent  his 
being  discovered  by  Saturn  his  father,  drowned  his  cries  by  the 
sound  of  their  arms  and  cymbals.  It  was  certainly  common 
among  the  Greeks  in  thA  time  of  Homer.* 

No  one  could  be  admitted  into  the  order  of  the  Salii  onleas 
a  aative  of  the  place,  and  freeborn,  whose  father  and  mother 
were  alive.  Lucan  calls  them  lecta  juventus  patricia^  young 
patricians,  because  chosen  from  that  order.  The  Salii,  after 
finishing  their  procession,  had  a  splendid  entertainment  pre- 
pared ror  them;  hence  saliabss  dape9,  costly  dishes;  epttiari 
SaUaran  in  modum,  to  feast  luxuriously;'  their  chief  wa.<« 
called  pBfsm.,'  who  seems  to  have  gone  foremost  in  the  proces- 
sion; their  principal  musician,  vatbs;  and  he  who  admitted 
new  members^  haqistbr.  According  to  Dionysius,'^  Tullns 
Hostilius  added  twelve  other  Salii,  who  were  called  AoovALcSy 
-€fises,  or  CoUim,  from  having  their  chapel  on  the  Colline  hill 
Those  instituted  by  Numa  had  their  chapel  on  the  Palatine  hill ; 
hence,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  they  were  called  palatini.' 

III.  LuPBBCi,  the  priests  of  Pan;  so  called'  from  a  wolf, 
because  that  god  was  supposed  to  keep  the  wolves  from  the 
sheep^  Hence  the  place  where  he  was  worshipped  was  called 
Luoercai^  and  his  festival  iMptrcaliOi  which  was  celebrated  in 
February ;  at  which  time  the  Luperci  ran  up  and  down  the  city 
naked,  having  only  a  girdle  of  goats'  skins  round  their  waist, 
and  thongs  of  the  same  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  struck 
those  whom  they  met,  particularly  married  women,  who  were 
thence  supposed  to  be  rendered  prolific^ 

There  were  three  companies  ^  of  Lunerci ;  two  ancient, 
called  vabiani  and  gviifTiLiAifi,'  and  a  third,  called  julu,  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Julius  Ciesar,  whose  first  diief  was  Antony ; 
and  therefore,  in  that  capacity,  at  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia, 
although  consul,  he  went  almost  naked  into  the  faran  Juliumy 
attended  by  his  lictors,  and  having  made  a  harangue  to  the 
people  ^^  from  the  rostra^  he,  acconung  to  concert^  as  it  is  be- 
lieved, presented  a  crown  to  Caesar,  who  was  sitting  there  in  a 
golden  chair,  dressed  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  golden  diadem, 
which  had  been  decreed  him,  surrounded  by  the  whole  senate 
and  people.  Antony  attempted  repeatedly  to  put  the  crown  on 
his  head,  addressing  him  by  the  title  of  king,  and  declarin<; 
that  what  he  said  and  did  was  at  the  desire  of  his  fellow*  citiMns. 
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Bai  CaBflUTy  pereeifing  the  slroDfpMt  marki  of  aTeison  in  tho. 
people^  njoeted  it,  taying  that  Jupiter  alone  was  kii^  of  Rome, 
aod  therefore  eent  Ihe  crown  to  the  Capitol,  aa  a  pretent  to  that 
god.^  It  ia  remaiicable  that  none  of  the  saooeeding  emperonB, 
in  the  plenitiMle  of  their  power,  ever  Tentured  to  aasuae  the 
name  of  rear,  king. 

Aa  the  LnpercT  were  the  most  ancient  order  of  priests,  said  to 
have  been  first  instituted  by  Evander,'  so  they  continued  the 
longest,  not  being  abolished  till  the  time  of  Anastasios,  who 
died  A.  a  6ia 

I  v.  PoTiTii  and  puiAau,  the  priests  of  Hercules^  iostituted  by 
Evander,  when  he  built  an  altar  to  Uercnles,  called  maxima, 
after  that  hero  had  sbin  Cacus ;  said  to  have  been  instructed  in 
the  sacred  rites  by  Hercoles  himself,'  being  then  two  of  the 
most  illuBtrious  fiiniilies  in  that  place.  The  rinarii,  happening 
to  come  too  late  to  the  sacrifice,  after  the  entrails  were  eaten 
up/  were»  by  the  appointment  of  Hercules,  nerer  after  per- 
nitted  to  taaie  the  entrails ;  ^  so  that  they  only  acted  as  assia- 
taats  in  performing  the  sacred  rites.''  The  Potiiii,  being  tau|^ 
by  Evander,  contintted  to  preside  at  the  sacrifices  of  Hercoles 
Tor  many  agea ;  ^  till  the  rinarii,  by  the  authority  or  advice  of 
Appius  Qaudiua.  the  censor,  having  delegated  their  ministry  to 
public  slaves,  the  whole  race,^  consisting  of  twelve  famUia^  be- 
came extinct  within  a  year ;  and  some  time  after  Appius  lost 
his  sight ;  a  warning,  says  livy,  against  making  innovationa  in 
■elision.' 

^.  ivAUj,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods ;  so 
called  from  oAUiCS,  a  river  in  Phrygia,  which  was  supposed  to 
inake  those  who  drank  it  mad,  so  that  they  castrated  them- 
•elves,  as  the  priests  of  Cybele  did,^°  in  imitation  of  Attys,  -yis, 
Atiis^  -idis,  v.  Attin,  -inis ;  '^  called  also  curbtss,  cortbahtxs, 
their  chief  abchigauiOs  ;  all  of  Phrygian  extraction ;  ^  who  used 
^  carry  round  the  image  of  Cybele,  with  the  gestures  of  mad 
people,  rolling  Uieur  heads,  beatin||r  their  breasts  to  the  sound  of 
the  flute ,^  making  a  great  noise  with  drums  and  cymbals ;  some- 
times also  cutting  their  arms,  and  utteriug  dreadful  predictiona. 
^^ina  the  festival  called  bilaaia,  at  the  vernal  equinox,^*  they 
,    washed  with  certain  solemnities  the  image  of  Cybele,  her  cha- 
let, her  lions,  and  all  her  sacred  things  in  the  Tiber,  at  the 
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conflux  of  tho  Almo.*  They  annually  went  round  tlie  TOlaffes, 
a«kinff  an  alms,*  which  all  other  priests  were  pohibited  to  do.' 
All  the  circumstances  relating  to  Cybele  and  her  sacred  rites 
are  poetically  detaUed  by  Orid,  Fast  !▼.  181 ,  373.  The  riiee  of 
Cybele  were  disgraced  by  great  indecency  of  expression.* 

ViRGiNEs  visTALis/  vlrgins  consecrated  to  the  worship  o( 
Vesta,  a  priesthood  deriv^  from  Alba,  for  Rhea  SylTia,  the 
mother  of  Romulus,  was  a  vestal,  were  originally  from  Troy, 
first  instituted  at  Rome  by  Numa,  and  were  four  in  number ; 
two  were  added  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  by  Serrius  Tullius, 
which  continued  to  be  the  number  ever  after.' 

The  Vestal  virgins  were  chosen  first  by  the  kings,'  and  after 
their  expulsion,  by  the  pontifex  maximus ;  who,  according  to  the 
Papian  law,  when  a  vacancy  was  to  be  supplied,  selected  from 
among  the  people  twenty  nris  above  six,  and  below  sixteen  years 
of  age,'  free  from  any  bodily  defect,  which  was  a  requisite  in  all 
priests,'  whose  father  and  mother  were  both  alive,  and  freebom 
citizens.  It  was  determined  by  lot  in  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
which  of  these  twenty  should  be  appointed.  Then  the  pontifex 
maidmus  went  and  took  her  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  from  her 
parents,  as  a  captive  in  war,'*  addressing  her  thus,  tb,  amata, 
CAPio ;  that  being,  according  to  A,  Gellius,  the  name  of  the 
first  who  was  chosen  a  Vestal :  hence  capkrb  virginem  Fettalemy 
to  choose  a  Vestal  virgin ;  which  word  was  also  applied  to  the 
Jlamen  dialit,  to  the  pontifices  and  augurs.^  But  afterwards 
this  mode  of  casting  lots  was  not  necessary.  The  pontifex 
maximus  might  choose  any  one  he  thought  proper,  with  the  con- 
sent of  her  parents,  and  the  requisite  qualifications.'*  If  none 
offered  voluntarily,  the  method  of  casting  lots  was  used.*' 

The  Vestal  virgins  were  bound  to  their  ministry  for  thirty 
years.  For  the  first  ten  years  they  learned  the  sacred  rites ;  for 
the  next  ten,  they  perfoniied  them ;  and  for  the  last  ten  taught 
the  younger  virgins.  They  were  all  said  preMidere  9acri9,  ut 
a»9idu6S  templi  antistitbs,  v.  -to!,  that  they  mifffat,  without  inter- 
ruption, attend  to  the  business  of  the  temple?*  The  oldest  ^* 
was  called  maxima."  After  thirty  years*  service  they  might 
leave  the  temple  and  marry ;  which,  however,  was  seldom  done, 
and  always  reckoned  ominous.*' 

The  office  of  the  Vestal  virgins  was,>»l.  To  keep  the  sacred 
Gre  always  burning,^  whence  atemaque  Vettee  obUiu»f  forget 
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ttnf  tlw  firo  of  eftMiwl  Vetta ;  watdiiog  it  in  the  niglit4iiii« 
altematelyy^  and  whoerer  allowed  it  to  co  oat  wa«  foouived  '  by 
the  pontifex  maarimut/  or  by  bis  order.    This  adadent  was 
always  esteemed  unlucky,  and  expiated  by  offering  extraordi* 
nary  sacrifioes.^    The  fire  was  lig^nted  up  again,  not  from  ano- 
ther firoy  but  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  m  which  manner  it  was 
renewed  oTmry  ysar  on  the  first  of  March ;  that  day  being  an- 
ciently the  beginning  of  the  year.* — S.  To  keep  the  sacred 
pledge  of  the  empire,  supposed  to  hare  been  the  PaUadiam,  or 
the  Penates  of  the  Roman  people,  called  by  Dio  r«  /f^« ;  kept 
in  the  Innennost  reoem  of  the  temple,  Tisible  only  to  the  Tirginsv 
or  rather  to  the  Fesialis  maxima  alone ; '  sometimes  removed 
from  the  temple  of  Vesta  by  the  vitgim^  when  tumnit  and 
ilattghter  prevailed  in  the  dty,  or  in  case  of  a  fire,  rescued  by 
Metellus  the  pontifex  maximus  when  the  temple  was  in  flasMS^ 
A.  U,  512,  at  the  haaard  of  his  life,  and  with  the  loss  of  his 
nght,  and  consequently  of  his  priesthood,  for  which  a  statue 
was  erected  to  him  in  tlie  capitot  and  other  honoum  conferred 
on  him  ,^— and,  3.  To  perform  constantly  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
goddess.     Their  prayers  and  tows  were  always  thought  to  bare 
great  influence  with  the  gods.    In  their  derotions  they  wotw 
■hipped  the  god  Fasdnns  to  guard  them  from  envy.' 

Vh^  Vestal  vimns  wore  a  long  white  robe,  bordered  with 
purple ;  their  heads  were  decorated  with  fillets'  and  ribands ;" 
-^nce  the  VeMlaUs  maxima  is  called  vittata  sacbbdos,  and  aim- 
i^ty  TiTTATA,  the  head-dress,  sumauLUM,  deecribed  by  Prnden* 
tius.^^  When  first  chosen,  their  hair  was  cut  off  and  buried  under 
an  old  laioi  or  lote-tree  in  the  dty,'*  but  it  was  afterwards 
allowed  to  grow. 

The  VesUl  virgins  enjoyed  singular  honours  and  privileges. 
'^^  pvsBtors  and  consuls^  when  they  met  them  in  the  street^ 
lowered  their  fasoes,  and  went  out  of  the  way,  to  show  them 
>««pect  They  had  a  lictor  to  attend  them  in  public^  at  leest 
after  the  time  of  the  triumrirate ; "  Pluurch  says  always ;  they 
rode  in  a  chariot ;  **  sat  in  a  distinguished  place  at  the  spectacles; 
wete  not  forced  to  swear,"  unless  they  inclined,  and  by  none 
(^ther  but  Vesta,  They  might  make  their  testament,  aldiongh 
under  sse ;  for  they  were  not  subject  to  the  power  of  a  parent 
^  gnaroian,  as  other  women.  They  could  firee  a  criminal  from 
pnoishmeut,  if  they  met  him  accidentally ;  and  their  ioterposi« 
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tion  was  always  greatly  respected.  They  had  a  salary  fipom  die 
pnblia*  They  were  held  in  such  TenerstieD,  that  testeiMntB  and 
the  most  important  deeds  were  committed  to  their  care,  and  they 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  matrons  who  had  three  ohildren.' 

When  the  Vestal  Tirgins  were  forced  through  indispositioD 
to  leare  the  Amnm  rmTX,  probably  a  house  adjoining  to  the 
temple,  and  to  the  nalace  of  Numa,  rboia  parva  wmx,  if  not  a 
part  of  it;  where  the  Tirgins  lired,  they  were  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  some  renerable  matron.' 

If  any  Vestal  violated  her  vow  of  chastity,  after  being  tried 
and  sentenced  by  the  pontlfioee,  she  was  buried  alive  with 
fbneral  solemnities  in  a  place  called  the  campus  scBLsaATua^ 
near  the  Porta  GoUina,  and  her  paramour  scourged  to  death  in 
the  forum ;  which  method  of  pumshmeot  is  saia  to  have  been 
iiiet  contrived  by  Tarqninios  Priscus.  The  commissioB  of  this 
crime  was  thought  to  forbode  some  dreadflil  calamity  to  the 
state,  an^  therefore^  was  alwaya  expiated  with  eztaordinary 
sacrifices.  The  suspected  virtue  of  some  virgins  is  said  to  have 
been  miraculously  cleared.^ 

These  were  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Roman  priestk 
Concerning  their  emoluments  the  daasics  leave  ns  very  much 
in  the  dark ;  as  they  also  do  willi  respect  to  those  of  the  magia- 
trates.  When  Romulus  first  divided  the  Roman  territory,  he 
set  apart  what  was  sufficient  for  the  perfomaaoe  of  sacred  rites, 
and  for  the  support  of  temples.^  So  livy  inlbnas  us,  that 
Numa^  who  instituted  the  grsatest  number  of  priesto  and  sacri- 
fices, provided  a  fund  for  defiraying  these  expenses»*  but  ap- 
pointCNi  a  public  stipend '  to  none  but  the  Vestal  virgins; 
Dionysios^  speaking  of  Romulus,  says,  that  whQe  other  naiione 
were  negligent  about  the  choice  of  their  priestSy  some  exposing 
that  office  to  sale,  and  others  determining  it  by  lot ;  Romulus 
made  a  law  that  two  men.  above  fifty,  of  distinguished  rank  and 
virtue,  widiout  bodily  defect*  and  possessed  of  a  competent 
fortune,  should  be  chosen  from  each  curia,  to  officiate  as  priests 
in  that  curia  or  parish  for  lifs ;  being  exempted  by  a^  fieom 
military  service,  and  by  law  from  the  troublesome  business  of 
the  dty.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  annual  salary.  In  after 
ages  the  priests  claimed  an  immunity  from  taxes,  whidi  the 
pontifices  and  augurs  for  several  years  did  not  pay.  At  last, 
iiowever,  the  qusstors  wanting  money  for  public  exigenciea^ 
forced  them,  after  appealing  in  vain  to  the  tribunes,  to  pay  up 
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their  aman.*  Augustus  incrsased  both  the  dignity  and  emoln- 
nwDts '  af  the  priests,  pardoalariy  c^  the  Vestal  Tirgins;  as  he 
likewise  fint  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  provincial  magistrates/ 
whence  we  read  of  a  sum  of  monej  *  h^mg  given  to  Siose  who 
were  disappointed  of  a  province.'  But  we  read  of  no  fixed 
•alary  for  the  priests ;  as  for  the  teadiers  of  the  liberal  arts,  and 
for  othen.'  When  Theodosius  the  Great  abolished  the  heathen 
vorship  at  Rome,  Zosimns  mentions  only  his  refusing  to  grant 
the  public  money  for  sacrifices,  and  expelling  the  priests  of 
both  sexes  from  tne  temples.'  It  is  certain  however,  that  suf- 
ficient provision  was  made,  in  whatever  manner,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  those  who  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  sacred 
functions.  Honour,  perhaps,  was  the  chief  reward  of  the  digni- 
fied priests,  who  attended  only  occasionally,  and  whose  rank  and 
fortune  raised  them  above  desiring  anv  pecuniary  gratification. 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Aurelian  by  Vopiscns,'  which 
lome  apply  to  this  subject ;  although  it  seems  to  be  restricted 
to  the  priests  of  a  particular  temple,  ponHfices  robaravit^  sc 
Aurelianu9,  i.  e.  he  endowed  the  chief  priests  with  salaries, 
decrevit  etiam  emolumenia  mim»tri9,  and  granted  certain  emo- 
laments  to  their  servants,  the  inferior  priests  who  took  care  of 
the  temples.  The  priests  are  by  later  writers  sometimes  dirided 
into  Uiree  trasses,  tlie  atUistites^  or  chief  priests,  the  sacerdoies 
or  ordinary  priests,  and  the  minittri  or  meanest  priests,  whom 
Alanilins  cam  amctoraiOM  in  tertia  jura  nunistros,  but  for  the 
most  part  only  into  two  classes^  the  pontifices  or  taaerdotetj  and 
the  nunUiri,^ 

SXKVANTS  or  TBK  PBIISTS. 

Tm  priests  who  had  children  employed  them  to  assist  in  per- 
forming sacred  rites :  but  those  who  had  no  children  procured 
free-bom  boys  and  girls  to  serve  them,  the  boys  to  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  the  girls  till  they  were  married.  These  were 
(»Ued  CamiUi  and  Camilla}^  \ 

Those  who  took  care  of  the  temples  were  called  jrditoi  or 
^ditwnni,  those  who  brought  the  victims  to  the  altar  and  slew 
them,  pop«^  vktimarii  and  cultrarii ;  to  whom  in  partiinilar 
the  name  of  muistri  was  properly  applied.  The  boys  who 
Assisted  the  flamines  in  sacred  rites  were  called  flamii«ii  ;  and 
the  girls,  FLAMmjs.  There  were  various  kinds  of  musicians, 
t^me9,  tubicine$,  fiHeineg,  &c." 
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III.   PLA0B8  AND  RITB8  OF  SAGRBD  THINGS. 

Thb  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  were  called 
templeSy  tkmpla,^  and  consecrated  by  the  augers ;  hence  called 
Auffosta.  A  temple  built  by  Agrippa  in  the  time  of  AugnstuSy 
and  dedicated  to  all  the  gods^  was  caUed  Pantheon.' 

A  small  temple  or  chapel  was  called  saceilum  or  adicida.  A 
wood  or  thicket  of  trees  consecrated  to  religious  worship  was 
called  htcus^  a  groYe.'  The  gods  were  supposed  to  frequent 
woods  and  fountains ;  hence,  ewe  hcis  suqperos  teetatur  eilva  per 
omnem  sola  vireM  lAbyen,^ 

The  worship  of  the  gods  consisted  cliiefly  in  prayers,  tows, 
and  sacrifices 

No  act  of  religious  worship  was  performed  without  prayer. 
The  words  used  were  thought  of  the  greatest  importanoey  and 
Taried  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice.^  Hence  the 
supposed  force  of  charms  and  incantations."  When  in  doubt 
about  the  name  of  anygod,  lest  they  should  mistake,  they  used 
to  say,  gmsQVis  bs.  Whaterer  occurred  to  a  person  in  doubt 
what  to  say,  was  supposed  to  be  suggested  by  some  diyinity.^ 
In  the  daytime  the  gods  were  thought  to  remain  for  the  most 
part  in  hearen,  but  to  go  up  and  down  the  earth  during  the 
night  to  obserre  the  actions  of  men.  The  stars  were  supposed 
to  do  the  contrary.^ 

Those  who  prayed  stood  usually  with  their  beads  coTered,' 
looking  towards  the  east;  a  priest  pronounced  the  words  beforo 
them  ;^  they  frequently  toucned  the  altars  or  the  knees  of  the 
images  of  the  gods;  turning  themselves  round  in  a  drde,^ 
towards  the  right^"  sometimes  they  put  their  right  hand  to  their 
mouth,^^  and  also  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground.^* 

The  andent  Romans  used  with  the  same  solemnity  to  offer 
up  Tows.^^  They  yowed  temples,  games  (thence  called  hdi  vo- 
tivi),  sacrifices,  gifts,  a  certain  part  of  the  plunder  of  a  city,  &c 
Also  what  was  caUed  vbr  sacbum,  that  is,  all  the  cattle  whicli 
were  produced  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  end  of  AnriL'*  In 
this  TOW  among  the  Samnites,  men  were  indoded."  Some- 
times ihey  used  to  write  their  vows  on  paper  or  waxen  tablets, 
to  seal  them  up,'^  and  fitften  them  with  wax  to  the  knees  of  the 
images  of  the  gods;  that  being  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of 
mercy :  hence  genua  incerare  deorum)^  to  cover  with  wax  the 
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kn«€8  of  the  gods.  When  the  things  for  which  tfaey  offered 
op  TowB  were  grmtedy  the  vowt  weie  said  vaUre,  eae  raia,  &&, 
bat  if  noty  eadere,  ase  irriia,  9ie, 

The  peraon  who  made  Towi  was  said  eue  twii  reu$ ;  and  when 
he  obtained  his  wish,^  voii  Tel  voto  damnatut^  bound  to  nudce 
good  hia  TOW,  till  he  performed  it.  Henoe  danmabU  tu  quoque 
votig^  i.  e.  obligabU  aa  vota  $olvaida,  shah  bind  men  to  perform 
their  Towa  by  granting  what  they  prayed  for;  reddere  vel  90U 
vere  votOy  to  perform.  Pan  pradm  dehUa,*  debUi  Tel  merUt 
honores,  meriia'tlana,  &&  A  TOwed  feast '  waa  called  rouuo- 
TUM,  firom  poUucerey  to  consecrate;  hence  poUudbiliier  cmnarey 
to  feast  aumptaonsly.^  Those  who  implored  the  aid  of  the  godi^ 
osed  to  Ue  *  in  their  temples^  as  if  to  receiTO  from  them  re- 
sponses in  their  sleep.  The  side  in  particalar  did  so  in  the 
temnle  of  .Ssciilapias.' 

Those  aaTod  from  shipwre^^  used  to  hang  up  their  dothes  in 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  with  a  picture '  representing  the  circum- 
itances  of  their  duiger  and  escape.'  80  soldiers^  when  dis- 
charged, used  to  suspend  their  arms  to  Man»  gladiators  thehr 
swoMs  to  Hereulei^  and  poeti,  when  they  finished  a  work,  the 
fillets  of  their  hair  to  Apollo.  A  person  who  had  soffeifed  ship- 
wrecliL  used  sometimes  to  support  nimself  by  begging,  and  for 
the  sake  of  moTing  compassion  to  show  a  picture  of  his  miafor- 
tuoes^' 

Augustus  haying  lost  a  number  of  his  ships  in  a  storm,  ex- 
pressmi  his  resentment  against  Neptune^  by  ordering  that  hia 
image  shoold  not  be  carried  in  procession  with  thow  of  the 
other  gods  at  tlie  next  solemnity  of  the  Giroensian  games." 

Thirnksgivings  ^  used  always  to  be  made  to  the  gods  for  bene* 
fits  receiTed,  and  upon  all  fortunate  events.    It  was^  howeTsr, 
beHeved  that  the  gods,  after  remarkable  success,  used  to  send  on 
men,  by  the  i«ency  of  Nmiasis,^  a  reyerse  of  fortune."  To  avoid 
whidi,  as  it  is  thought,  Augustus,  in  consequence  of  a  dream, 
every  year,  on  a  certain  day,  begged  an  alms  finom  the  people, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  such  as  offered  him.^* 
^  When  a  general  had  obtained  a  signal  victory,  a  thanks- 
giving ^  was  decroed  by  the  senate  to  ^  made  in  all  the  tem- 
ples ;  and  what  was  called  a  LacnsTBiiNivn,  when  couches  were 
spread  ^  for  the  gods,  as  if  about  to  feast^  and  their  images  taken 
w>wn  from  their  pedestals,  and  placed  upon  tliese  eouchss  round 
the  altars,  which  were  IcNided  with  the  richest  dishes.    Henoe, 
^  omnia  ptUvinaria  9acrifioalum^  sacrifices  were  offered  at  all 
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u  alao  dacread  in  time*  of  danger  or  pubKc  diMress ;  wlien 
ui«  wonien  prostrating  th«roMlv«s  on  tii«  i^und,  sometime! 
awapt  di«  temple*  with  thsir  hair.  Ilie  i«ctiU«rnium  was  fiist 
iDtiaduced  io  the  time  ofa  pestileooe,  A.  U,  356.' 

In  sacrilioei  it  wat  requisiW  that  thote  who  offered  theni 
■hoidd  come  chaate  and  pnre;  that  they  should  bathe  themnlm; 
be  dresMd  in  white  roiMs,  and  crowned  nitli  the  leare*  of  tliat 
tree  which  wu  thou^t  moat  Bcceptable  to  the  god  whom  they 
worshipoed.  Sometimea  alio  in  the  garb  of  nipplianta,  with 
diahoTelled  hair,  looae  robes,  and  barefooted.  Vows  and  [nsyen 
were  alwaya  made  before  the  aacrilice. 

It  waa  necesaary  that  the  animab  to  be  socri5ced  *  should  be 
without  Hpot  and  blemish,*  nerer  yoked  in  the  plough,  and 
therefore  they  were  chosen  from  a  nocl<  or  herd,  approvw)  by 
the  priests,  and  marked  with  ctialk,'  whence  they  were  called 
tfprtffia,  acimUe,  Ueke.  Tbey  were  adorned  with  filiels  and 
ribands,'  and  crowoa ;  nnd  tbeir  horns  were  gilt. 

The  Tictim  was  led  to 
the  altar  by  the  popte, 
tvith  tbeir  dotbes  tutted 
up,  and  naked  to  the 
waist,'  with  BsUckrope, 
that  it  might  not  seem  to 
be  brought  by  force^ 
which  was  reckoned  a 
bad  omen.  Forthesame 
raasoo  it  was  allowed  to 
stand  looaa  before  the 
filtnr ;  and  it  was  a  rery 
bad  omen  if  it  Oed  anay. 

Then  after  silence  was  ordered,*  asaltedcshe"  was  sprinkled  " 
on  the  head  of  the  beast,  and  frankincense  and  wine  poured 
between  its  horns,  the  priest  hsving  first  tasied  the  wine  himsetr. 
and  giten  it  to  be  tasted  by  Ihuse  that  stood  next  him,  which 
was  called  libitio  ;  and  thus  the  victim  was  said  tise  taacta,  i.  e. 
magU  tmcta:  hence  inaaolare  et  mactare,  to  sacrilice;  for  )1i« 
Romans  carefully  avoided  words  of  n  bad  omen ;  as,  cmderr, 
juffuiart,  &c    The  priest  plucked  the  highest  hairs  Ireiween  ihe 
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honis,  and  thrsir  thmn  into  the  fire ;  which  tras  called  LiMAwmM, 
raiMA.^  The  Tictim  was  itnick  by  the  eukrarhuy  with  an  «c«  or 
a  nail/  by  the  order  of  the  prieit^  whont  he  ariied  thos,  AaoivB? 
and  the  priest  answered,  hoo  Aoa.'  Then  it  was  stabbed  *  with 
knives ;  and  the  blood  beinip  caufrht  *  in  goblets,  was  poured  on 
the  altar.  It  was  then  flayM  and  dissected.  Sometimes  it  was 
aJi  barned,  and  called  holocaustum,'  but  usually  ooly  a  part » 
and  what  remained  was  divided  between  the  priests  and  the  per^ 
•on  who  oflbred  the  sacrifice.'  The  person  who  cut  up  the 
snimal,  and  divided  it  into  different  parts^  was  said  protecare 
exta^  and  the  entrails  thus  divided  were  called  raosiciJt  or  no 
BKCTA.  These  rites  were  common  to  the  Romans  with  the 
Greeks ;  whence  Dionysios  concludes  that  the  Romans  were  of 
Greek  extraction.' 

Then  the  aruspicet  inspected  the  entndls;'  and  if  the  signs 
were  fiiTourable,"  they  were  said  to  hare  oflTered  up  an  accepta- 
ble SBcrificey  or  to  hare  pacified  the  gods ;  ^^  if  not^'^  another 
▼ictim  was  oflbred  up,^  and  sometimes  sereraL'*    The  llrer  was 
the  part  chiefly  inspected^  and  supposed  to  giro  the  most  certain 
presages  of  futurity;  hence  termed  caput  sxtobum.     It  was 
dirideid  into  two  parts,  called  parg  FAHiLumiSy  and  part  nosrtLis 
vel  inimica.    From  the  former  they  conjectured  what  was  to 
happen  to  themselres ;  and  from  the  latter,  what  was  to  happen 
to  an  enemy.    Each  of  these  parts  had  what  was  called  cafut,^ 
which  seems  to  hare  been  a  protuberance  at  the  entrance  of  the 
blood-TCBsels  and  nerves,  wnich  the  ancients  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  fibres,''    A  liver  without  this  protuberance/'  or  cat 
off,*"  was  reckoned  a  very  bad  omen ;  ^  or  when  the  heart  of  the 
victim  could  not  be  found ;  for  ahheugh  it  was  known  that  an 
Anlaud  could  not  live  without  the  heart,  yet  it  was  believed 
•ometimes  to  be  wanting ;  as  happened  to  desar,  a  little  before 
hb  death,  while  he  was  sacrificing,  on  that  day  on  which  he  first 
Appeared  in  his  golden  chair  and  purple  robe,  whereupon  the 
haruspex  Spurinna  warned  him  to  beware  of  the  ides  of  March.'' 
The  principal  fissure  or  division  of  the  liver,'^  was  likewise  par- 
tiodarly  attended  to,  as  also  its  fibres  or  parts,  and  those  of  the 
longs."  After  the  haruspioes  had  inspected  the  entrails^  then  the 
parti  whidi  fell  to  the  ifods  were  sprinkled  with  meal,  wine,  and 
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frankinoeiiMy  and  burned'  on  the  altar.  The  entrails  vera 
said  diU  dari,  reddt,  el  porricif  when  they  were  placed  on  the 
altars^'  or  when,  in  sacrificing  to  the  dii  marini^  they  were 
thrown  into  the  sea.^    Hence,  if  any  thing  unlucky  lelL  out  to 

{»revent  a  person  from  doing  what  he  had  resolTed  on,  or  the 
ike,  it  was  said  to  happen  inier  cmsa  (sc  extd)  et  porrecta,  be- 
tween the  time  of  killing  the  victim  and  burning  the  entrails, 
i.  e.  between  the  time  of  forming  the  resolution  ana  executing  it.^ 

When  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  the  priest  having  washed  his 
hands  and  uttered  certain  prayers,  again  made  a  libation,  and 
then  the  people  were  dismissed  in  a  set  form ;  micsr,  or  ire  Ihtt. 

After  the  sacrifice  followed  a  feast,*  which  in  public  sacrifices 
was  sumptuously  prepared  by  the  septemoiri  tpuionet.  In  pri- 
vate sacrifices,  Uie  persons  who  offered  them  feasted  on  the  parts 
which  fell  to  them,  with  their  friends.' 

On  certain  solemn  occasions,  especially  at  funerals,  a  distri- 
bution of  raw  flesh  used  to  be  made  to  the  people,  called  viscb- 
RATio ;  ^  for  viscera  signifies  not  only  the  intestines,  but  what- 
ever is  under  the  hide :  particularly  the  flesh  between  the  bones 
and  the  skin." 

The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  celestial  gods  diflered  from  those 
offered  to  the  infernal  deities  in  several  particulars.  The  victims 
sacrificed  to  the  former  were  white,  brought  chiefly  firom  the 
river  Clitumnus,  in  the  country  of  the  Falisci ;'"  their  neck  was 
bent  upwards  "  the  knife  was  applied  from  above ,"  and  the  blood 
was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  or  caught  in  cups.  The  victims 
affevA  to  the  infernal  gods  were  black ;  they  were  killed  with 
their  faces  bent  downwards,"  the  knife  was  applied  from  below,^* 
and  the  blood  was  poured  into  a  ditch. 

Those  who  sacnficed  to  the  celestial  gods  were  clothed  in 
white,  bathed  the  whole  body,  made  libations  by  heaving  the 
liquor  out  of  the  cup,"  and  prayed  with  the  palms  of  their  hands 
raised  to  heaven.  Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  infernal  gods 
were  clothed  in  black ;  only  sprinkled  their  body  with  water, 
made  libations  by  turning  the  hand,"  and  threw  the  cup  into  the 
fire,  prayed  with  their  palms  turned  downwards,  and  striking 
the  ground  with  their  feet.^' 

Sacrifices  were  of  different  kinds ;  some  were  stated.''  othera 
occasional  \^  as,  those  called  expiatory,  for  averting  bad  omens^* 
making  atonement  for  a  crime,^  and  the  like. 
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infernal  godi,  and  tbaretrm  any  one  mii^ht  liny  them  with  im- 
punity.     In  after  time*,  a  oodiuJ,  dictator,  or  prstnr,  mi^t 
deTote  not  only  himMlf,  but  any  one  of  the  legion,'  and  iTiiy 
him  as  an  expiatory  victim.*     In  the  first  »gm  of  the  republic 
human  aai^iliuei  laem  to  hare  been  offered  annually,'  and  it  was 
not  till  the  vear  657,  that  a  decree  of  the  senate  nai  made  lo 
prohibit  it.       Mankind,  says   Pliny,  are  under  inexpresiible 
obligationa  to  the  Komans  for  BbDlishing  so  horrid  n  practice.' 
We  read,  howeter,  of  tuo  men  who  were  lUin  ta  victims  with 
the  usual  solemnities  in  the  Campus  Martius  by  tlie  pontifices 
and  flamon  of  Mars,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Julios  Cnear,  A.  i;. 
Toa     Whence  it  is  lupposad  that  the  decree  of  the  senate  men- 
lioned  by  Pliny  reepected  only  priTate  and  magical  sarred  rites, 
and  those  alluded  U>,  Herat  Kpod.  5.     Augustus,  after  he  hnd 
compelled  h,  Antonius  to  a  suireoder  at  I^rusia,  ordered  tOD 
■enatort  and  equites,  who  had  lided  with  Antony,  to  be  sacri- 
ficed as  victinu  on  the  altar  of  Julius  Cniar,  on  ilie  ides  of 
Han:h,  A.  U.  713.     Snetooius  makes  them  only  300.     To  this 
MTBge  action  Seneca  alludes,  de  Clem.  i.  1 1,     In  like  nmoner. 
Sea.  Pompeius  thr^  into  the  sea  not  only  hones,  but  also  oten 
alire.asTictimslo  Neptune.  Boys 
u*ed  to  be  iTuelly  put  to  death, 
eren  in  the  lime  of  Cicero  and 
Horace,  for  maf  ical  purposea* 
A    place    reared   for   olTering 
t  tacri  Reel  was  called  lai  or  UTia^ 

nn   altar.'      In   the  phrase,- ^o 
I  }   oris  el  foeii,    ah*  is  pot  for  the 

attar  in  the  impluvivm  or  middle 
of  the  house,  where  the  Penalei 
were  worshipped ;  and  locui,  for 
the  hearth  in  tlie  alrium  or  hall, 
where  the  Lare$  were  worship- 
,  ped.    A  secret  place  in  the  temple, 

where  none  but  priests  entered, 

. was    called   ini-nni,  uni»ersally 

'  rerered.' 


L«tpw^^U. 


flU  Hoaur  *«ni)DitiM. 

Allan  used  to  btt  oorand  Kith  leavM  and  gnm,  ckIM  t^ 
■ut,  L  a>  herbataoa,'  adorned  with  flowen,  niid  bound  with 
woollen  filial*,  dwrefora  called  nexm  torqua,  L  e.  corona? 

Altan  and  lenplet  afforded  «a  asyluia  or  place  of  nfo^ 
ftBong  the  Greeks  and  Romany  aa  amuo^  the  Jewi,'  chiefly  to 
■laTea  fiom  the  cruelty  of  their  master*,  lo  insolvent  debtwe 
and  criminals,  wher*  it  was  i«ckoned  iupious  b>  toudi  then,* 
and  whence  it  wb»  unlawful  to  dug  them,  but  sometimes  they 
put  fire  and  conbusUble  materials  around  the  place,  that  the 
person  might  appear  to  be  foroed  sway,  not  by  men,  but  by  a 
god  (Vulcan),  or  shut  up  the  temple  and  unroofed  it,'  that  he 
mig^  periih  under  the  open  air,  lience  ara  a  put  for  refiufotm,'' 

The  triumviri  consecrated  a  chapel  to  ClcsBr  in  the  forum, 
on  the  place  where  he  was  burned ;  and  ordained  that  no  person 
who  fled  thither  for  sanctuary  should  be  taken  from  thence  to 
punishment ;  a  thing  which,  says  Dio,  liad  been  gnmtei  to  no 
one  before,  not  even  to  any  diiinity;  except  the  asyloia  of 
Homulus,  which  remained  only  in  name,  being  so  blocked  up 
that  no  one  could  enter  iL  But  the  shrine  of  Julius  was  not 
always  esteemed  inriolable;  the  son  of  Antony  was  slain  by 
Aiuniitus,  although  he  fled  to  it.' 

There  were  various  vessels  and  initruments  used  in  sacrifices; 
aa,  acerra  rel  t/iunbuium,  a  censer  for  burning  incense ;  rimpu- 
ban  rel  Mimpttvittm,  giutum,  eapu,  -idu,  patara,  cups  used  in 
libation^  oUm,  pots;  tripoda,  tripods;  lecura  vet  bipamtt, 
axes ;  cii&ri  vel  mceipita,  knives,  &a  But  these  will  be  better 
undeiMood  by  the  representatioa  below  than  by  description : — 
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THB  ROMAN  T£AR. 


RovuLus  u  mid  to  have  divided  the  year  into  ten  oionUia ;  the 
iint  of  wbidi  was  called  Martius,  Maich,  from  Mars  his  sup- 
posed father;  Uie  second  Aprilu,  either  from  the  GrMs  name 
of  Venoa  (A^^/rn),^  or  because  then  trees  and  flowers  open  ' 
their  bnds ;  the  thiid,  Maha,  May^  from  if oio,  the  mother  of 
Mercury ;  and  the  fourth,  Jwuus,  June,  from  the  coddess  Juno, 
or  in  honour  of  the  young ; '  and  May  of  the  om.*  The  rest 
were  named  from  their  number,  Qumtilis,  SextiliSf  September^ 
October^  Not>ember,  December.  QuintUiM  was  afterwards  called 
Jvlws,  deom  Julius  Ccesar,  and  Sextilu  Augustus,  from  Aurotus 
Cesar ;  because  in  it  he  had  iirst  been  made  oonsul,  and  had 
obtained  remarkable  rictories,*  in  particular,  he  had  become 
master  of  Alexandria  in  £ffypt,  A*  (J.  794,  and  fifteen  years 
after/  on  the  same  day,  probably  the  d9th  of  August,  had  van- 
quished the  Rhsti,  by  means  of  Tiberius.  Other  emperon 
gave  their  names  to  particular  months^  but  these  were  forgotten 
after  their  death.' 

Numa  added  two  months,  called  JanuariuSy  from  Jaams; 
and  Februarius,  because  then  the  people  were  purified,^  by  an 
expiatory  sacrifice,'  from  the  sins  of  the  whole  year ;  for  this 
anciently  was  the  last  month  in  the  year.'^ 

Numa,  in  imitation  of  the  GrecJcs,  divided  the  yesr  into 
twelve  months,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  consisting 
in  all  of  35i  days;  he  added  one  day  morOy  to  make  the  num- 
ber oddy  which  was  thought  the  more  fortunate.  But  as  ten  days, 
five  houra^  forty-nine  minutes,  (or  rather  forty-eight  minutes, 
fifty-eeven  seconds),  were  wanting  to  make  the  lunar  year  cor- 
respond to  the  course  of  the  sun,  he  appointed  that  every  other 
year  an  extraordioary  month  called  mensis  intercaktriSf  or 
•Afaoe££o9naf<,sbould  be  inserted  between  the  23d  and  34th  day  ci 
February.^^  The  intercalating  of  this  month  was  left  to  the 
discretion  "  of  the  pontifices;  who,  by  inserting  more  or  feirer 
^ys,  used  to  make  the  current  year  longer  or  shorter,  as  was 
BBOst  convenient  for  themselves  or  their  friends ;  for  instance, 
that  a  magistrate  might  sooner  or  later  resign  his  ofiice,  or  con- 
^>*€tors  lor  the  revenue  might  have  longer  or  shorter  time  to 
^Uect  the  taxes.  In  consequence  of  this  licence,  the  months 
were  transposed  from  their  stated  seasons ;  the  winter  months 
^'n'ied  bade  into  autumn,  and  the  autumnal  into  summer.'^ 
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So6  ROVAN  ArrnguiTifis. 

Julius  Cffitar,  when  he  became  master  of  the  state,  resolred 
to  put  an  end  to  this  disorder,  by  abolishing  the  source  of  it, 
the  use  of  the  intercalations ;  and  for  that  purpose,  A.  U.  707, 
adjusted  the  year  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and 
assigned  to  each  month  the  number  of  days  which  they  sUll 
contain.  To  make  matters  proceed  regularly,  from -the  1st 
of  the  ensuing  January,  he  inserted  in  the  current  year,  besides 
the  intercalary  month  of  twenty-three  days,  which  fell  into  it  of 
course,  two  extraordinary  months  between  November  and 
December,  the  one  of  thirty-three,  and  the  other  of  thirty-four 
days ;  so  that  this  year,  which  was  called  the  last  year  of  confu- 
sion, consisted  of  sixteen  months,  or  445  days.^ 

All  this  was  effected  by  the  care  and  skill  of  Sosigenes,  a 
celebrated  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  whom  Caesar  had  brought 
to  Rome  for  that  purpose ;  and  a  new  calendar  was  formed 
Irom  his  arrangement  by  Flarius,  a  scribe,  digested  according 
to  the  order  of  the  Roman  festivals,  and  the  old  manuer  of 
computing  the  days  by  kalends,  nones,  and  ides;  which  was 
published  and  authorized  by  the  dictator's  edict 

This  is  the  famous  julian  or  solar  year,  which  continues 
in  use  to  this  day  in  all  Christian  countries;  without  any  other 
variation,  than  that  of  the  old  and  nc.v  style;  which  was  oo 
casioned  by  a  regulation  of  pope  Gregory,  A.  D.  1 589,  who 
observing  that  the  vernal  equinox,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  335,  had  been  on  the  31st  of  March, 
then  happened  on  the  10th,  by  the  advice  of  astronomers, 
caused  ten  days  to  be  entirely  sunk  and  thrown  out  of  the 
current  year,  between  the  4th  and  15th  of  October;  and  to 
make  the  civil  year  for  the  future  to  agree  with  the  real  one, 
or  with  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  ;  or, 
*  as  it  was  then  expressed,  with  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun 
round  the  ecliptic,  which  is  completed  in  365  days,  five  hours, 
forty-nine  minutes,  he  ordained,  that  every  lOOth  year  should 
not  be  leap  year ;  excepting  the  400th ;  so  that  the  difference 
will  hardly  amount  to  a  day  in  7000  years,  or,  according  to  a 
more  accurate  computation  of  the  length  of  the  year,  to  a  day  \ii 
6300  years. 

This  alteration  of  the  style  was  immediately  adopted  in  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  countries ;  but  not  in  Britain  tul  the  year 
1753,  when  eleven  days  were  dropped  between  the  2d  and  14th 
Sentember,  so  that  that  month  contained  only  nineteen  days ; 
ana  thenceforth  the  new  style  was  adopted  as  it  had  been  before 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  same  year  also  another 
alteration  was  nuide  in  England,  that  the  legal  year,  which  be- 
fore had  begun  the  S5th  of  March,  should  begin  upon  the  1st  ot 
January,  which  first  took  place  1st  January,  1752. 
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The  Bomant  divided  their  months  into  three  parts  by  kalend% 
nones,  and  idea.  The  first  day  was  called  kalbi ojt  rei  ctdendm} 
from  a  priest  calling  out  to  the  people  that  it  was  new  moon , 
the  fifth  day,  nona,  the  nones ;  Uie  thirteenth,  lous,  the  ides^ 
from  the  obsolete  verb  iduare,  to  divide;  beoiuse  the  ides 
divided  the  month.  The  nones  were  so  called,  because  counting 
inclusively,  they  were  nine  davs  from  the  ides. 

In  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  nones  fell  on  the 
seventh,  and  the  ides  on  the  fifteenth.  The  first  dav  of  the  In- 
tercalary month  was  called  calksdx  intkbcalares,  of  the  former 
of  those  inserted  by  Caesar,  kal,  iiitkbcai.a]ibs  priorbs.  Intra 
uplimascalenilas,  in  seven  months.  Sext€B  haiendm^  i  e.  kaknim 
9exH  meruit,  the  first  day  of  June.* 

Caesar  was  led  to  this  method  of  regulating  the  year  by  ob- 
lervin^  the  manner  of  computing  time  among  the  l%yptians ; 
who  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months,  each  consisting  of 
thirty  days,  and  added  Rye  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  every  fourth  year  six  days.^  These  supernumerary 
days  Caesar  disposed  of  among  thoee  months  which  now  consist 
of  thirty-one  days,  and  also  the  two  days  which  he  took  from 
February ;  having  adjusted  the  year  so  exactly  to  the  coune  of 
the  sun,  says  Dio,  that  the  insertion  of  one  intercalary  day  in 
1461  years  would  make  up  the  difference,*  which,  however,  was 
found  to  be  ten  days  less  than  the  truth.  Another  difierence 
between  the  Egyptian  and  Julian  year  was,  that  the  former  be- 
gan with  September  and  the  latter  with  January. 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  divide  their  time  into  weeks,  aa 
we  do,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews.  The  country  people  came  to 
Rome  every  ninth  day,*  whence  these  days  were  called  HVNoiNAt 
quasi  novbndina,  having  seven  intermediate  days  for  workings 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  word  to  denote  this  space  of 
time.  The  time,  indeed,  between  the  promulgation  and  passing  ^ 
of  a  law  was  called  trinum  nundinum,  or  nuinmDimjM ;  *  but  this 
■night  include  from  seventeen  to  thirty  days,  according  to  the 
time  when  the  table  containing  the  business  to  be  determined  ' 
was  hung  up,  and  the  Comitia  were  held.  The  classics  never 
put  fuaidinum  by  itself  for  a  space  of  time.  Under  the  later 
«mperors,  indeed,  it  was  used  to  denote  the  time  that  the  consuls 
remained  in  office,  which  then  probably  was  two  months,"  so 
that  there  were  twelve  consuls  each  year ;  hence  nundinum  is 
^0  put  for  the  two  consuls  themselves.' 

The  custom  of  dividing  time  into  weeks '°  was  introduced  under 
tbe  emperors.    Dio,  who  flourished  under  Severus.  says,  it  first 

.a  ultMio  Ttl  vDcaji-  S  Haradot.  U.  4.                PhiL  t.  a.  Fan.  stL  13.     Vop.  Tm.  9. 
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look  plaM  a  little  before  his  time,  being  derived  from  Uie 
Egyptian*;  and  uniTenaliy  premled.  The  days  of  tlie  week 
weie  named  from  the  planets,  as  they  still  are;  dies  Soiis, 
Sunday;  Lunm,  Monday;  MariiSf  Tuesday;  Metcurii^  Wed- 
nesday ;  JooUy  Thursday ;  Feneri$,  Friday ;  Satwni^  Saturday* 
The  Romans,  in  markiuff  the  days  of  the  month,  counted 
backwards.  Thus,  they  called  the  hist  day  of  December  pridU 
kalendas,  sc  ante,  or  pridie  kalendarum  JanuarH,  marked 
shortly,  prid.  kaL  Jan,  the  day  before  that,  or  the  dOth  of 
Ueoember,  tertio  kal,  Jan,  sc.  die  ante,  or  €tnie  diem  tertitim 
kaL  Jan,,  and  so  through  the  whole  year :  thus, 


A  TAJILE  or  THE  KALBIIIS,  HOKSSj  AND  IDK. 

i 

1 

April,  JaDe, 
Sept  Horember. 

JmL  AOflMt, 

DeoeiAber. 

March,  May, 
Jnlff  Oct. 

Febro«r. 

Kalendas. 

Kalends. 

Kalends. 

KalendaB. 

2 

IV. 

IV. 

VI, 

nr. 

8 

4 
5 
6 

7 

in. 

Prid.  Noo. 

Nouae. 

VIII. 
VII. 

III. 

Prid.  NoQ 

None. 

VIU. 
VIb 

V. 

IV. 
UI. 

Prid.  Non. 
Nona). 

III. 

Prid.  Non. 

Nome. 

VHI. 
VIU 

8 

VI. 

VI. 

viu. 

VI. 

9 

V. 

V, 

VII. 

V. 

10 

IV. 

IV. 

VI. 

IV. 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

in. 

Prid.  Id. 
Idus. 

xvni. 

ZVII. 

III. 

Prid.  Id. 
Idus. 

XIX. 

xvm. 

V. 
fV. 

in. 

Prid.  Id. 
Idus. 

lit. 

Prid.  Id 
Idus. 

XVI. 
XT. 

16 

XVl. 

xvn. 

xvn. 

XIV. 

17 

XV. 

xvi. 

XVI. 

xin. 

18 

XIV. 

XV. 

XV. 

ziu 

19 

XJIl. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

XI. 

20 

XII. 

XJU. 

xin. 

X. 

21 

XI. 

XII. 

XII. 

IX. 

22 

X. 

XI. 

XI. 

VIU. 

23 

IX. 

X. 

X, 

VH. 

24 

VIIU 

IX. 

«• 

VI. 

25 

VII. 

VIII. 

vni. 

V. 

26 

VI. 

VII. 

Vll. 

nr. 

27 
28 
29 

ao 

31 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

Prid.  Kal. 
mens.  acq. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

Prid.  Kal. 

VI. 
T. 
IV. 
III. 

Prid.  Kal. 

in. 

Prid.  KaL 
MarUu 

mens.  seq. 

mens.  seq. 
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In  leap  year,  that  in,  when  Februaiy  baa  ttrenty^miie  days, 
idiich  happens  every  fourth  year,  both  the  34th  and  S5th  days 
of  that  month  were  marked  texto  kalendi9  Martii  or  MariioM; 
and  hence  this  year  is  called  biiskxtilis. 

The  names  of  all  the  months  are  used  as  substantires  or  ad- 
jectiveSy  except  ApriltM,  which  is  used  only  as  a  substantive.^ 

The  Greeks  had  no  calends  in  their  way«of  reckoninff,  bat 
ciUed  the  first  day  of  the  month  wovfAwna^  or  new  moon ;  hence 
ad  Grescas  kalendoM  solvere,  for  fomquam* 

The  day  amonf  the  Romans  was  either  civil  or  natnral. 

The  civil  day '  was  from  midnight  to  midnight.  The  parts 
of  which  were,  1.  media  nox;  9.  media  noctie  indinatio,  vel 
de  media  nocie;  3.  geUlidnium,  cock-crow,  or  cock-crowing^ 
the  time  when  the  cocks  begin  to  crow ;  4.  eontidniumy  when 
they  give  over  crowing ;  5.  diiuadttm,  the  dawn ;  6.  mane,  the 
morning ;  7.  antemeridiamtm  tempue,  the  forenoon ;  8.  meridiee, 
noon,  or  mid-day ;  9.  tempus pomeridianum,  vel  meridiei  ineUnO' 
Uo,  afternoon ;  10.  eolie  ocoQWtts,sunset ;  II. veeperti,  the  evening ; 
13.  cretmecuban,  the  twilight  ;*  13.  prima  fax,  when  candles  were 
lighten,  called  also  prima  tenedra,  prima  lumina;  14.  concMa 
nox,  vel  ccneMum,  bedtime ;  15.  itUempesta  nax,  or  eilentittm 
noctie,  far  on  in  the  night ;  16.  inclinatio  ad  mediam  noetem.^ 

The  natural  day*  was  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  It  was  divided  into  twelve  hours,  whiph  were  of  a  difllerent 
lei^th  at  different  seasons :  hence  hora  hibema  for  brevieeimaJ 

The  night  was  divided  ^into  four  watches,*  each  consisting  of 
three  hours,  which  were  likewise  of  a  dilierent  length  at  different 
times  of  the  year :  thus,  hora  eexta  noctie,  midnight ;  eeptima, 
one  oVock  in  the  morning ;  ociava,  two,  &c.* 

Before  the  use  of  dials  *^  was  known  at  Rome,  there  was  no 
division  of  the  day  into  hours ;  nor  does  that  word  occur  in  the 
Twelve  Tables.  They  only  mention  sunrising  and  sunsetting, 
before  and  after  mid-day.  According  to  li'luiy,  mid- day  was 
not  added  till  some  years  after,"  an  acceneue  of  the  consuls  being 
appointed  to  call  out  tfiat  time,^  when  he  saw  the  sun  from  the 
senate-house,  between  the  rostra  and  the  place  called  orjbcosta- 
sis,  where  ambassadors  from  Greece  and  other  foreign  countries 
nsed  to  stand.** 

Anaximander  or  Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented dials  at  Lacediemon  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 
The  first  dial  is  said  to  have  been  set  up  at  Rome  by  L.  Papi- 
rius  Cursor,  A.  U.  447,  and  the  next  near  the  rostra,  by  M. 
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ValeriH  M«bMla  tlM  oonsiil,  who  bxouglit  it  frmn  Catana  in 
Sicily,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  A«  U.  461 :  hence  ad  ioUtriwM 
veriarij  for  in  fortk  Scipio  Nasioa  firat  meaaiired  time  by 
water,  or  by  a  clepsydra^  which  lOrTed  by  night  aa  well  aa  by 
day,  A.  U.  596.^  The  use  of  docks  and  watches  was  unknown 
to  the  Romans. 

DIYI8I0N  OF  DJLTS  AND  ROMAN  FESTIVALS. 

Days  among  the  Romans  were  either  dedicated  to  religious 
purposes,'  or  assigned  to  ordinary  business.'  There  were  some 
partly  the  one,  and  partlv  the  otlrar/  half  holidays. 

On  the  diufeiti  sacrifices  were  performed,  feasts  and  games 
were  celebrated,  or  there  was  at  least  a  osasation  from  business. 
The  days  on  which  there  was  a  cessation  ftom  bnainess  were 
called  FUUA,  holidays,*  and  were  either  public  or  private^ 

Public yMa  or  festiTals  were  either  stated,*  or  annually  fixed 
on  a  certain  day  by  the  magistrates^  or  priesta,'  or  occasionally 
appointed  by  order  of  the  consul,  the  praetor,  or  pontifez  maxi- 
mus.'    The  stated  festivals  were  chiefly  the  following : 

1.  In  January,  AeoMALiA,  in  honour  of  Janus,  on  the  9th,'  and 
also  of  the  SOth  of  May ;  oabmbmtalea,  in  honour  of  Garments^ 
the  mother  of  Evander,  on  the  1  Ith.^'  But  tfiis  waa  a  half  holi- 
day ; "  for  after  mid-day  it  was  diet  projeahts,  a  common  woric- 
day.  On  the  ISth,'^  a  wether  "  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.  On 
this  day  the  name  of  AoensTus  was  cenfeited  on  Gassar  Octavi- 
anus.*^  On  the  first  day  of  this  month  people  used  to  wish  one 
another  health  and  prosperity,^  and  to  send  presents  to  their 
friends."  Most  of  the  nuupstrates  entered  on  their  ofiioe,  and 
artists  thought  it  kidcy  to  begin  any  work  they  had  to  perform.^^ 

2.  In  February,  faunalia,  to  the  cod  Faunus,  on  the  13th ;" 
LuPBBCALiA,  to  Lycsean  Pan,  on  the  16th  ;^  gcmnrALiA,  to 
Romulus,  on  the  17th;  vbbai.ia,''  to  the  dii  Manet,  on  the 
3lst  (Orid  says  the  I7th).  and  sometimes  continued  for  several 
days ;  after  which  friends  and  relations  kept  a  feast  of  peace 
and  love  ^  for  settling  diffsrences  and  quarrels  among  one  ano- 
ther, if  any  such  exiiZed; "  tioimuialia,  to  Terminus ;  aseiru- 
oiuM,  vel  regis  fuga,  in  commemoration  of  the  flight  of  king 
Tarquin,  on  the  24th;  ■qvuua,  horse-racea  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  in  honour  of  Mars,  on  the  37th. 

3.  In  March,  matbonalia,  celebrated  by  the  matrons  for 
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fBriou  maoBB,  but  chiefly  in  mtmarj  of  the-  war  tefmioaled 
belweeii  Uie  Romans  and  Sabines,  on  the  fint  day ;  when  pre- 
WDtB  used  (o  be  giren  by  hasbandfl  to  their  wiTes;'  fettam 
AiiciLioRUM,  on  the  same  day,  and  the  three  following,  when  the 
shields  of  Mars  were  carried  throogh  the  city  by  the  SalU,  who 
used  then  to  be  entertained  with  siimptuons  feasts;  whence 
taUures  dapet  rel  conks,  for  lautm^  opiparm,  opuienta^  splendid 
banquets;'  libsbalia,  to  Bacchus,  on  the  18th,'  when  yoong 
men  used  to  pat  on  the  toga  wriHf,  or  manly  gown ;  gvinguA- 
TBU8,  -won,  Tel  qumguatria^  in  honour  of  Minerva,  on  the  )9th, 
it  fint  only  for  one  day,  but  afterwards  for  five;  whence  they 
got  their  name.*  At  this  time  boys  brought  presents  to  their 
masters,  called  Mwervalia,  On  the  last  day  of  this  festival^ 
and  also  on  the  Sdd  May,  *  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred  rites 
were  purified'  by  sacrificing  a  lamb ;  hence  it  was  called  tubi- 
LusTRnjH,  vel  -ia;^  bilabia,  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  on  the  25th. 

i.  In  April,  meoalbsia,  or  Meyalenses,  lo  the  flTMt  mother  of 
the  gods,  on  the  4th  or  5tli ;  cbrbalia,  or  btdi  CeredUs^  to 
Gerei^  on  the  9th;  FOBnicmiA,  on  the  16th,  when  pregnant 
cows  were  sacrificed ; '  palilia  vel  Parilia,  to  Pales,  the  21sL' 
On  this  day  Caesar  appointed  Ciroensian  games  to  be  annually 
celebrated  ever  after,  because  the  news  of  his  last  victory  over 
Labienus  and  the  sons  of  Pompey  at  Munda  in  Spain  had 
reached  Rome  the  evening  before  this  festival ;  ^  bobioalia,  to 
Hobigus,"  that  he  would  preserve  the  com  from  mildew,^  on 
the  25th ;  vlobaua,  to  Flora  or  Chloris,"  beffun  on  the  SSth, 
and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  month,  attended  with  great  in- 
decency, which  is  said  to  have  been  Once  checked  by  the  pre- 
aenoe  of  Gato.^* 

5.  In  May,  on  the  kalends,  were  performed  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dea,  by  the  Vestal  virgins,  and  by  women  only,^* 
in  the  house  of  the  consuls  and  praetors,  for  the  safety  of  the 
people.''  On  this  day  also  an  altar  was  erected,'^  and  a  sacrifice 
offined  to  the  Lares  called  Profiiies ; "  on  the  3d,  cohpitama, 
to  the  Lares  in  the  public  ways,  at  which  time  boys  are  said 
andenUv  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Mania,  the  mother  of  the 
Lares :  but  this  cruel  custom  was  abolished  by  Junius  Brutus  ;^ 
on  the  9th,  i.bmubia,  to  the  Lemurea^  hobgoblins,  or  spectres  in 
the  dark,  which  were  believed  to  be  the  mis  of  their  deceased 
friends.^  Sacred  rites  were  performed  to  them  for  three  nighti^ 
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not  suocessirely,  but  alternately,  for  lix  days;*  on  the  ISth,  or 
the  ides,  the  images  of  thirty  men  made  of  rushes,'  called 
Argei,  were  thrown  from  the  Sublician  bridge  by  the  Vestal 
TirginSy  attended  by  the  magistrates  and  priests,  in  place  <if 
that  number  of  old  men,  which  used  anciently  to  be  thrown 
from  the  same  bridge  into  the  Tiber ;  ^  on  the  same  day  was 
the  festival  of  merdiants,*  when  they  offered  up  prayers  and 
sacred  rites  to  Mercury ;  on  the  23d,'  tulcakalia,  to  Vulcan, 
called  tubilustria,  because  then  the  sacred  trumpets  were 
purified." 

6.  In  June,  on  the  kalends,  were  the  festivals  of  the  goddess 
CABNA,'  of  MARS  extramurctneiu,  whose  temple  was  without  the 
porta  Capena,  and  of  Jimo  ffioneta;  on  the  4th,  of  bkllona  ;  on 
the  7th,  huU  piscatorii;  the  9th,  ykstalia,  to  Vesta;  lOtb, 
matbalia,  to  mother  Matuta,  &c  With  the  festivals  of  June, 
the  six  books  of  Grid,  called  Faeti^  end ;  the  other  six  are  lost 

7.  In  July,  on  the  kalends,  people  removed^  from  hired 
lodfinffs ;  the  4th,  the  festival  of  female  Fortune,  in  memory 
of  Corioliinus  withdrawing  his  army  from  the  city ;  on  the  5th, 
LUDi  APOLLiNARBs ; '  the  llth,  the  birthday  of  Julius  Giesar;  the 
15th,  or  ides,  the  procession  of  the  equites;^  the  16th,  dibb 
ALLiKNsis,  on  which  the  JElomans  were  defeated  by  the  Gauls  ;^^ 
the  23d,  NEPTim ALIA* 

8.  In  August,  on  the  13th  or  ides^  the  festival  of  Diana ; 
1 9th,  viNALXA,  when  a  libation  of  new  wine  was  made  to  Jupiter 
and  Venus;  1 8th,  consualia,  games  in  honour  of  Census  the 
god  of  counsel,  or  of  equestrian  Neptune,  at  which  the  Sabine 
women  were  carried  off  by  the  Romans ;  the  23d,  vui.caiiai.ia." 

9.  In  September,  on  the  4th,"  htdi  magbi  or  bomaki,  in 
honour  of  the  great  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  for  the 
safety  of  the  city;  on  the  13th,  the  consul  or  dictator*^  used 
anciently  to  fix  a  nail  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter;  the  30th, 
MBDiTBiNALU,  to  Meditrliui,  the  goddess  of  curing  or  healing,*^ 
when  they  first  drank  new  wine. 

10.  In  October,  on  the  13th,  AVGusTALiA^vel  bidi  Augnsiale*  ; 
the  13th,  faunalia;  the  15th,  or  ides,  a  horse  was  sacrifioed, 
called  eqtttu  Octobris  v.  -ber,  because  Troy  was  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  in  this  month  by  means  of  a  horse.  The  tail 
was  brought  with  great  speed  to  the  regia  or  house  of  the 
pontifex  maximus,  tnat  its  blood  might  drop  on  the  hearth.^ 

1 1.  In  November,  on  the  13th,  there  was  a  sacred  feast  called 
epulum  Jovit ;   on  the  27th,  sacred  rites  were  performed  on 
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Acoouufc  of  two  Greeks  and  two  Gauls,  a  man  and  wotaan  of 
each,  who  were  buried  alire  in  the  ox-markeL^ 

19.  In  December,  on  the  5th  or  nones,  FAimA&u;  on  the 
]7th,'  84TURif  ALIA,  the  feasts  of  Saturn,  the  most  oelebrated  of 
the  whole  year,  when  all  orders  were  devoted  to  mirth  and 
feasting,  friends  sent  presents  to  one  another,  and  masters  treat- 
ed their  slaves  upon  an  equal  footing,  at  first  for  one  day,  after* 
wards  for  three,  and,  by  the  order  of  Caligula  and  Claudius,' 
for  ^Y^  days.  Two  days  were  added,  called  sioularia,*  from 
small  images,  which  then  used  to  be  sent  as  presents,  especially 
by  parents  to  their  children;  on  the  23d,  laukkhtinalia,  in 
honour  of  Laurentia  Acca,  the  wiA  of  Faustulus,  and  nurse  of 
Boraulus.' 

The  FsaLi  concbptivjb,  which  were  annually  appointed  *  by 
the  magistrates  on  a  certain  day,  were — 

1.  raaiiS  LATiHiB,  the  Latin  holidays,  first  appointed  by  Tar- 
quin  for  one  day.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  they  were 
ooDtinued  for  two,  then  for  three,  and  at  last  for  four  days.' 
The  consuls  always  celebrated  the  Latin  feria  before  they  set 
out  to  their  provinces ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  rightly  per- 
formed, or  if  any  thing  had  been  omitted,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  again  repeated.^ 

S.  Paoan ALIA,  celebrated  in  the  Tillages  '  to  the  tutelary  gods 
of  the  rustic  tribes. >** 

3.  SmiHif TiTA,  in  seed-time,  for  a  good  crop.^ 

4^  CoMpiTALu,  to  the  Lares,  in  places  wnere  several  ways 
met" 

FaaiA  nnnuTiTiB  were  holidays  appointed  occasionally ;  as|, 
when  it  was  said  to  have  rained  stones,  sacrum  novkndialb  vel 
ftruB  per  novem  dU*,  for  nine  days^  for  expiating  other  pro* 
tUgies,*^  on  account  of  a  victory,  &C.,  to  which  may  be  added 
jusTiTixm ,'*  a  cessation  firom  business  on  account  of  some  public 
calamity,  'as  a  dangerous  war,  the  death  of  an  emperor,  &c.^' 

SUPPLICATIO  et  LBCTISTICBNIUM,  &C^ 

Ferim  were  privately  observed  by  families  and  individuals 
on  account  of  birthdays,  prodigies,  &c.  The  birthday  of  the 
emperors  was  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  various  games,  as 
that  of  Augustus  the  33d  September.  The  games  then  cele- 
brated were  called  avgustalia,"  ss  well  as  those  on  the  ISth  of 
October,"  in  oommemoiution  of  his  return  to  Rome,  which  Dio 
says  continued  to  be  oUerved  in  his  time,  under  Severust" 
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Din  FBOFBtn  were  either  faMi  or  nefatit,  &c.*  NundhuB^ 
quasi  novencUtuB*  market-days^  which  happened  every  nintb 
day :  when  they  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  it  was  reckoned 
unlucky,  and  therefore  Augustus,  who  was  very  superstitiottSy 
used  to  insert  a  day  in  the  foregoing  year,  to  prevent  it,  which 
day  was  taken  away  from  the  subsequent  year,  that  the  tioie 
might  agree  with  the  arrangement  of 'Julius  Caesar; '  pa^BLiARKs, 
fighting  days,  and  non  praUares  ;  as  the  days  after  the  kalends^ 
nones,  and  ides ;  for  they  believed  there  was  something  unlucky 
in  the  word  post,  after,  and  therefore  they  were  called  dies 
religiasi,  atri,  vel  infautH^  as  those  days  were,  on  which  any  re- 
markable disaster  liad  happened ;  as  di€S  AUienns,  &c*  The 
ides  of  March,  or  the  I5th,  was  called  parricidium  ;  because  on 
that  day  Caesar,  who  had  been  called  pater  patrlb,  was  slain  in 
the  senate-house.^ 

As  most  of  the  year  was  taken  up  with  sacrifices  and  holidays 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  public,  Cbudius  abridged  their  number.* 

ROMAN  GAMES. 

Games  among  the  ancient  Romans  constituted  a  part  of  religious 
worship.  Iney  were  of  different  kinds  at  different  periods  of 
the  republic.  At  first  they  were  always  consecrated  to  some 
god ;  and  were  either  stated  (ludi  stati),  the  chief  of  which 
have  been  already  enumerated  among  the  Roman  festivals ;  or 
vowed  by  generals  in  war  (votivi)  ;  or  celebrated  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions  (extraordinarii). 

At  the  end  of  every  1 10  years,  games  were  celebrated  for  the 
safety  of  Uie  empire,  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  to  Apollo 
and  Diana,  called  iudi  saculares.'  But  they  were  not  regularly 
performed  at  those  periods. 

The  most  famous  games  were  those  celebrated  in  the  Circus 
Mazimus;  hence  called  btdi  CircenHs ;  of  which  the  chief 
were  ^t  Romani  vel  magtd} 

I.    liUDI  OIROENSBS. 

The  Circus  Maximus  was  first  built  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and  afterwards  at  different  times  ma^ifioently  adorned.  It  lay 
betwixt  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hil]&,  and  was  of  an  oblong 
drcular  form,  whence  it  had  its  name.  The  length  of  it  was 
three  ttadia  (or  furlongs)  and  a  half,  L  e.  437}  paces,  or  S187.V 
feet;  the  breadth  little  more  than  one,  ttadium,  with  rows  of 
seats  all  round,  called  ^ri  or  spectacula,'  rising  one  above 

I  tmf,  B7t.  Sftt.  L 13L  lu  fiunt   atotrnetam  7  •■•  p-  MY. 
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another,  the  loweit  of  stone,  and  the  hi^i^hest  of  wood,  where 
■e|Minite  places  were  allotted  to  each  curia,  and  also  to  the  sena- 
tors and  to  the  eanites ;  bat  these  last  under  the  repoblic  sat 
promisciioasly  with  the  rest  of  the  people.^  It  is  saia  to  hare 
contained  at  least  150,000  persons,  or,  according  to  others, 
above  doable  that  number;  according  to  Pliny,  250,000.*  Some 
modems  say,  380,000.  Its  circumference  was  a  mile.  It  was 
surrounded  with  a  ditch  or  canal,  called  Euriptu,  ten  feet 
broad,  and  ten  feet  deep ;  and  with  porticoes  three  stories  high,' 
both  the  work  of  Julius  CsBsar.  In  different  parts  there  were 
proper  places  for  the  people  to  go  in  and  out  without  dis- 
torbanoe.  On  one  end  there  were  several  openings,*  from 
which  the  horses  and  chariots  started,'  called  CAacaaas  vel  re-* 
pafftda^  and  sometimes  career^  first  built  A.  U.  425J  Before 
the  careeres  stood  two  small  statues  of  Mercury,"  holding  a  chain 
or  rope  to  keep  in  the  horses,'  in  place  of  which  there  seems 
sometimes  to  have  been  a  white  line,''*  or  a  cross  furrow  fiUed  f 
with  chalk  or  lime,  at  which  the  horses  were  made  to  stand  in  - 
a  straight  row,"  by  persons  called  voaATORBs,  mentioned  in 
some  ancient  inscriptions.  But  this  line,  called  also  cbbta  or 
CALX,  seems  to  hare  been  drawn  chiefly  to  mark  the  end  of  the 
course,  or  limit  of  victory,"  to  which  Horace  beautifully 
alludes,  mors  uUima  linea  rerum  esty  death  is  the  end  of  all 
human  miseries." 

On  this  end  of  the  circus,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, were  three  balconies,  or  open  galleries,  one  in  the  mid- 
die,  and  one  in  each  comer ;  called  maniaka,  from  one  Maenius, 
who,  when  he  sold  his  house  adjoining  to  the  forum,  to  Gato 
and  Flaccus  the  censors,  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  one 
piUar,  where  he  might  build  a  projection,  whence  he  and  his 
posterity  might  view  the  shows  of  gladiators,  which  were  then 
exhibited  in  the  forum.^* 

In  the  middle  of  the  circus,  for  almost  the  whole  length  of 
it,  there  was  a  brick  wall,  about  twelve  feet  broad,  and  four  feet 
high,  called  spina,"  at  both  the  extremities  of  which  there  were 
three  columns  or  pyramids  on  one  base,  called  mbta,  or  goals, 
round  which  the  horses  and  diariots  turned,"*  so  that  they 
always  had  the  spina  and  inetc  on  their  left  hand,  contrary  to 
the  manner  of  running  among  us.  Whence  a  carceribw  ad 
wietam  vel  calcem,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end." 

In  the  middle  of  the  spina,  Augustus  erected  an  obelisk,  133 
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feet  high,  brought  from  Egypt ;  and  at  a  f mall  diatanoe,  ano- 
ther, 88  feet  high.  Near  the  first  meta,  whence  the  horsee  aet 
off,  (here  were  seren  other  pillarB,  either  of  an  oval  form  or 
having  oval  spheres  on  their  top,  called  ota,  which  were  raiaed, 
or  rather  taken  down,  to  denote  how  many  rounds  the  chario- 
teers had  completed,  one  for  each  rotind ;  for  they  naually  ran 
seven  times  round  the  course.  Above  each  of  these  ova  waa 
engraved  the  figure  of  a  dolphin.  These  pillars  were  called 
FALJi  or  PHAUB.  Some  think  there  were  two  different  kinda  ot 
pillars,  one  with  the  figure  of  an  ovum  on  the  top,  which  were 
erected  at  the  meia  prima;  and  another  with  the  figiire  of  a 
dolphin,  which  stooa  at  the  meta  uUima,  Juvenal  joina  them 
together,  coiuulii  ante  falas  delphinonanque  cobmmas,  consulta 
before  the  phalze  and  the  pillars  of  the  dolphins.^  They  are 
said  to  have  been  first  constructed,  A.  U.  721,  by  Agrippa,  but 
ova  ad  metas  {aL  notas)  cumculis  mtmerandi$  are  mentioned  by 
Livy  long  before,  A.  17.  677,  as  they  are  near  600  years  after 
by  Cassiodorus.'  The  figure  of  an  egg  was  chosen  in  honour  of 
Caator  and  Pollux,'  and  of  a  dolphin  in  honour  of  Neptune,  also 
as  being  the  swiftest  of  animals.^ 

Before  the  games  began,  the  images  of  the  gods  were  led 
along  in  procession  on  carriages  and  in  frames,'  or  on  men^s 
shoulders,  with  a  great  train  of  attendants,  part  on  horseback, 
and  part  on  foot  Next  followed  the  combatanta,  dancers^ 
musicians,  &c  When  the  procession  was  over,  the  oonsuU  and 
priests  performed  sacred  rites." 

The  shows'  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Maximus  were  chiefly 
the  following : — 

1.  Chariot  and  horse-races,  of  which  the  Romans  were  ex- 
travagantly fond. 

The  charioteers"  were  distributed  into  four  parties'  or  fac- 
tions, from  their  different  dress  or  livery;  Jactio  alba  vel 
aibata,  the  white ;  nugata,  the  red ;  veneta,  the  sky-coloured  or 
sea-coloured ;  and  prasina,  the  green  faction ;  to  which  Domi- 
tian  added  two,  called  the  golden  and  purple  (factio  aurata  et 
purpurea,)  ^^  The  spectators  favoured  one  or  the  other  colour, 
as  humour  or  caprice  inclined  them.  It  was  not  the  swiftness  ot 
the  horses,  nor  the  art  of  the  men,  that  attracted  them;  but 
merely  the  dress.^^  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  no  less  than  30,000 
men  are.  said  to  have  loat  their  lives  at  Constantinople  in  a 
tumult  raised  by  contention  among  the  partisana  of  these  several 
oolours." 

The  order  in  which  the  chariots  or  horses  stood  was  deter- 
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mined  b]r  lot;  and  tli«  p«rson  who  presided  at  the  games  nre 
the  aigDAl  for  startini^  by  dropping  »  oflpkin  or  doth.'  Then 
the  cbain  of  the  Rerniuli  being  wiUMlrawn,  they  sprang  fonmrd, 
and  whoever  first  ran  aeven  tiniei  round  the  course  wu  TJctor* 
This  tnu  called  one  match,'  for  the  matter  waa  almost  sltvayt 
determined  at  one  heat ;  and  uuially  there  were  twenty-five  of 
these  in  one  day,  ao  that  uhen  there  were  four  factions,  and  one 
of  these  darted  at  each  time,  lOO  chariots  ran  in  one  day,* 
•ometimes  maily  more ;  but  then  the  horses  commonly  went 
odW  five  times  round  the  conrae.' 

I  The  rictnr,  beinf;  pivclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  vin 

crowned,  and  received  a  prize  in  money  of  considerable  value.' 

I  Palms   were   first  given  to  the  victora  at  games,  after  the 

manner  of  the  tireelu,  and  thoie  who  had  received  crowni  for 
their  bravery  in  war,  fint  ivore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U.  459.' 
Tko  pdm-tree  was  chosen  for  this  purpose,  because  it  rises 
against  a  weight  ploMd  on  it;'  hence  it  is  put  for  any  token  or 
prize  of  victory,  or  for  victory  itself.'      Palma  lemaUcata,  a 

,     palm  crown  with  ribands,"  hanging  down  from  ft ;  huie  eotuilio 

'^   pakiteit  do,  1  value  myself  chiefly  on  aocount  of  this  conlri- 

'  2>  Conterta  of  agility  and  strength,  of  which  there  nere  five 

Idndi ;  ruiiaing,**  leaping,"  boxing,"  wrestling,"  and  throwing 


thfl  diteuM  or  quoit'  (repretenMd  in  the  labjoined  cut] ;  benca 
citUed  pentatUum*  n\  -on,  or  eertamai  athUtieiOH  vel  gsmui- 


cum,   becauM   they  contended  naked,'   with   nothing;  on  hut 

troitien  or  drawen/  whence  aixHiiiDM,  a  place  of  ezerclM,  or 

a  fchooL   This  corering,  which  went  fmpi  the  waiaC  dominarda, 

and  nipplied  the  pkue  of 

a  tuDic,  vrai  called  CAnrai- 

TRB,*  because  it  wai  uied 

in   the    exercises    of   the 

Campus  MaTtius,  and  those 

who  used  it,  CampestratL 

So  andently  at  the  Ulym- 

pic  games.* 

The  athUtm  were  an- 
oiDted  with  a  glutinous 
ointment  called  cruomii, 
by  slaTM  called  aliptn ; 
Whence  liquida  falkbtri, 
uncfa  FAL^sTiu,  end  wore 
a  cosrae  shag^  garment 
caUod  EnoHOHia,  -I'du,' 
uaed  of  finer  stuff  by  h«- 
men,  also  by   those   nho 

C'   r«d    at   that    kind    of 
d-ball,'    called   tkiooh 
or  HiHPAsnrM.    The  com- 


tMtuto'  t>«T«  prSTionily  tndixd  in  a  pko*  of  «xMaM,'  and 
restricted  to  •  paiticulsr  diet.  In  winter  they  wen  azeraMkl 
to  B  GOTered  place  called  itittii,  Tel  -un,  •arroanded 
with  a  row  of  piilan,  FaBJiTTLiuii.'  Bat  xyttum  poenllv 
liguiBea  a  Halk  ander  the  open  air,'  laid  with  mod  or  grare^ 
and  planted  with  treei^  joinad  to  a  gynouuiton.* 

Buxera  corered  their 
handi  with  a  kind  of 
gloTea,*  whidi  had  UmI 
or  ironMwed  into  them, 
to  make  the  strokes  fall 
with  a  greater  weight, 
called  C£BTua  *«!  tettu*.' 
The  penons  tbu*  •!• 
eiriied  were  called 
palattrila,  or  xjfttiei; 
and  he  who  exerde- 
ed  them,  cxRBciTAToa, 
magiiter  vel  doctor 
paitBttriaa,  gymnati' 
anhtu,  Tel  -^t,  xytlar- 
■__  ehu*.  Tcl  -u.  From  the 
;  attention  of  Antony  to 


Alexandria,  be  wai  cal- 
led gj/mnamareha  by  AngBstui.' 

PuiXatBi  yiu  properly  a  adiool  for  wreatlinj^,'  bat  is  pat  filr 
any  place  of  exercise,  or  the  exercise  it9«lf;  hence  pal^itram 
(fucere,  to  learn  the  exercise;  uaclm  dona  palastra,  exe>"'"~" 
Hiete  gymnastic  games  "  were  Tery  hurtful  U>  morals. 

The  Mileljc  games  among  the  Greeks  nere  called  iscli 
because  the  Ticton,"  drawn  by  white  bones,  and  wearing 
croims  on  their  heads;  of  olire,  if  riclon  at  the  Olympic 
games ;  "  of  laurel,  at  the  Pythian ;  parsley,  at  the  Nemean ; 
and  of  pine,  at  the  Isthmian ;  were  conducted  with  great  pomp 
into  their  respective  cities  whi<^  they  entered  through  a  breach 
in  the  walU  made  for  that  purnose;  intimating,  as  Plutarch 
obeerresi  that  a  city  which  produced  auch  brsTe  citizens  had 
little  occasion  foe  the  defence  of  walla.  They  receired  for  life 
an  anniial  stipend  "  from  tlie  public." 

3.  LoDus  THOJA,  a  mock  fight,  performed  by  young  noblo* 
' ,  reviTed  by  Julias   Cfesar,  and  frequently 
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celebrated  by  the-sacoeeding  emperors,'  described  by  Virgil, 
JRd.  t.  661,  &CL 

4.  What  wat  called  vbnatio,  or  the  fighting  of  wild  beasts 
with  ODe  another,  or  with  men  called  desiiarii,  who  were  either 
forced  to  this  by  way  of  puniahment,  as  the  primitiTe  Christians 
often  were ;  or  fought  voluntarily,  eiUier  irom  a  natural  fero- 
city of  disposition,  or  induced  by  hire.'  An  incredible  number 
of  ^animals  of  rarious  kinds  was  brought  from  all  quarters,  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  people,  and  at  an  immense  expense. 
They  were  kept  in  enclosures,  called  vivaria,  till  the  day  of 
exhibition.  Pompey,  in  his  second  consulship,  exhibited  at 
once  500  lions,  wno  were  all  despatched  in  tave  days;  also 
eighteen  elephants,' 

5.  The  representation  of  a  horse  and  foot  battle,  and  also  of 
an  encampment  or  a  siege.* 

6.  The  representation  of  a  sea-fight,*  which  was  at  first  made 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  butr  afterwards  oftener  elsewhere. 
Augustus  dug  a  lake  near  the  Tiber  for  that  purpose^  and  Domi- 
tian  built  a  naval  theatre,  which  was  called  naumachia  Dami- 
tiam.  Those  who  fought  were  called  naumachiariu  They 
were  usually  composed  of  captives  or  condemned  malefactors, 
who  fought  to  death,  unless  saved  by  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor.'* 

if  any  thing  unlucky  happened  at  the  games,  they  were  re- 
newed,' often  more  than' once. 

II.  SHOWS  OF  GLADIATORS. 

Thb  shows  '  of  gladiators  were  properly  called  numerOf  an'd  the 
person  that  exhibited  '  them,  numerarius,  vel  -aiory  editor^  et 
domimta;  who,  although  in  a  private  station,  enjoyed,  during 
the  days  of  the  exhibition,  the  ensigns  of  magistracy.  Theyj 
seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  from  tne  custom  of  slaughtering 
captives  at  the  tombs  of  those  slain  in  battle  to  appease  their 
fflanes.^*^ 

Gladiators  were  first  publicly  exhibited  "  at  Rome  by  two 
brothers  called  Bruti  at  the  funeral  of  their  father,  A.  U.  490,>^ 
and  for  some  time  they  were  exhibited  only  on  such  occasions ; 
but  afterwards  also  by  the  magistrates,  to  entertain  the  people, 
chiefly  at  the  Saturnalia  and  fioasts  of  Minerva.  Incredible 
numbers  of  men  were  destroyed  in  this  manner.  After  the 
triumph  of  Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  spectacles  were  exhibited 
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for  193  days,  in  which  11,000  animab  df  differeni  kinds  were 
killed^  and  10,000  trladiators  foucht ;  whence  we  may  judse  of 
other  instances  The  emperor  Claudiiu,  although  nafauraUy  of 
a  gentle  dttpositiony  is  said  to  have  been  rendered  cruel  by 
often  attending^  the  spectacles.^ 

Gladiators  were  kept  and  maintained  in  schools'  by  persona 
called  LAMisTAy  who  purchased  and  trained  them.  The  whole 
number  under  one  lanista  was  called  familia.  They  were 
plentifully  fed  on  strong  food;  hence  sa^ina  gktdiaioria,  the 
gladiator's  mesa*' 

A  lanista,  when  he  instracted  young  gladiators^*  delirered 
to  them  his  lessons  and  rules  *  in  writing,  and  then  he  was  said 
commefUari,  when  he  gare  orer  his  employment^  a  gladiis 
reeesgi»te} 

The  ffladlatorsy  when  they  were  exercised,  fenced  with  wooden 
swords.^  When  a  person  was  confuted  by  weak  arguments,  or 
easily  oonricted,  he  was  said,  pbtmbeo  gladio  jngtUari,  to  have 
his  throat  cut  with  a  sword  of  lead.  Jugulo  hunc  tuo  tibi 
gladio^  I  foil  him  with  his  own  weapons,  I  silence  him  with  his 
own  argumentSb  O  pbtmbeum  pugianem  !  0  feeble  or  incon- 
clusive reasoning ! ' 

Gladiators  were  at  first  composed  of  captiyes  and  slaves,  or 
of  condemned  malefactors.  Of  these  some  were  said  to  be  ad 
gladvan  damnati^  condemned  to  the  sword,  who  were  to  be  des- 
patched within  a  year:  this,  however,  was  prohibited  by 
Augustus; '  and  othersy  ad  ludum  damnati,  condemned  to  public 
exhibition,  who  might  be  liberatod  after  a  certain  time.  But 
afterwards  also  freebom  citisens,  induced  by  hire  or  by  inclina- 
tioOy  fought  on  the  arena,  some  even  of  noble  birth,  and  what 
is  still  more  wonderful,  women  of  quality,^  and  dwarfs.^^ 

Freemen  who  became  gladiators  for  hire  were  said  esss 
auctorati,  and  their  hire,  auctor amentum,  or  gktdiatorium,  and 
an  oath  was  administered  to  them :  ^  uri,  vinciri,  verberari,  tie- 
cart. 
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witb  tba  »tab  of  tba 
paopla,  or  of  tlia  amiie* 
ror,  or  ia  rirtna  of  kia 
angagaiaaBt.  from  eon* 
tfaaiag  tba  eoabak,  or 
froai  Bgbting  agaia  iba 
atina  day ;  but  tho  rio. 
tor  aarar  obtained  bla 
diaeharga,  if  by  bla  an- 

fagaisant  be  waa 
oand  to  oOBibat  to  iba 
daatb :  la  tbia  caaa  ba 
waa  aadcr  tba  aceaaai- 
ty  of  contiaaing  bla 
oecapalioa,  aad  often 
even  wf  flgbUng  tha 
aaaio  day  agaluat  a  new 
oyfoacat.  Aatpuloa 
wdblbltad  tbia:  bat 
Caraealb  cAnpallad 
tba  gladUtora  to  aub> 
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mU  to  it.  Henae  tba 
azpreaaion,  giadialarl 
baao  aibaioaem  pctara. 
Martial,  ali.  V.  7.  mo- 
do  TulneriiMiB  taotna, 
aiodo  alae  nalaaioaa 
atiaai,  aonetimaa  peih 
nitting  tbeoontlaataata 
to  go  no  lartber  tban 
wounda,  at  otber  timca 
to  lotwaad  to  extraaii- 
tiaa,  Lhr.  41.  ».  To 
tbia  praetiee  Seneea 
mabea  a  beaullfnl  alia- 
aion,  Vf.  87.  Quid  prtN 
deal,  paacoa  diea  aut 
annoa  lucrl  faeeraf 
aine  miaakme  naaeiaiav. 
18  Pet.  Arbiter.  117. 
Hor.Sat.il.  7.  J-Sart. 
Tib.  7.  Ur.  xliv.  81. 
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Glsdiaton  were  distingruislied  by  their  annour  aod  maoner 
of  fighting.  Some  were  called  sacuroBiBy  whose  arms  vote  a 
helmet,  a  shield,  and  a  sword,  or  a  leaden  bullet^  With  them 
were  usually  matched  '  the  RBniBii.  A  combatant  of  this  kind 
was  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  but  wore  nothing  on  his  head.'  He 
bore  in  his  left  hand  a  three-pointed  lance,  called  tridau  or 
fuacindy  and  in  his  right  a  net,*  with  which  he  attempted  to 
entangle  '  his  adversary,  by  casting  it  over  his  head  and  sud- 
denly drawing  it  together,  and  then  with  his  trident  he  usually 
slew  him.  But  if  he  missed  his  aim,  by  either  throwing  the 
net  too  short  or  too  far,  he  instantly  betook  himself  to  dght, 
and  endeavoored  to  prepare  his  net  for  a  second  oast ;  while  his 
antagonist  as  swiftly  pursued,  (whenoe  the  name  Secutor,)  to 
prevent  his  design  by  despatching  him. 

Some  gladiators  were  called  m iRmLLONss,"  because  they  car- 
ried the  imaffe  of  a  fish  on  their  helmet;  henoe  a  retiarius, 
ivhen  engaged  with  one  of  them,  said, ''  I  do  not  aim  at  you,  I 
throw  at  your  fish."  Non  tb  pbto,  piscbx  pbto  :  gvco  nb  nrais, 
OALirB  P '  The  MirmiUo  was  armed  like  a  Gaul,  with  a  buckler^ 
and  a  hooked  sword  or  cutlass,'  and  was  usually  matched  with 
a  Thracian.^    Qftis  MyrmiUord  componitur  ofqtdnumuM  f  Thret* 

Certain  gladiators  from  their  armour  were  called  samritb^, 
and  also  Mplomachi,  Some  dimachtBriy  because  they  fboght 
with  two  swords;  and  others  laquearii,  because  they  used  a 
noose  to  entangle  their  adversaries.^ 

There  was  a  kind  of  gladiators  who  fought  from  chariots," 
after  the  manner  of  the  Britons  or  Gauls,  called  BssBOABiiy" 
and  also  from  horseback,  with,  what  was  curiooa^  their  eyes 
shut,'*  who  were  called  andabat.b.  Hence  andabaiarum  more 
pUffnarSf  to  fight  in  the  dark  or  blindfold.^^ 

Gladiators  who  were  substituted '"  in  place  of  those  who  were 
conquered  or  fatigued,  were  called  bupposititii,  or  bubdititil 
Those  who  were  asked  by  the  people,  firom  the  emperor,  on 
account  of  their  dexterity  and  skill  in  fighting,  were  called 
posTDLATiTii  t  such  woro  maintained  at  the  emperor's  private 
charge,  and  hence  called  fiscalbs  or  QBsarianL  Those  who 
were  produced  and  fought  in  the  ordinary 'manner  were  caUed 
ORowABii.^^  When  a  number  fought  together,'^  and  not  in  pairs, 
they  were  called  catbrvarii  ;  those  produced  at  mid-day,  who 
^ere  generally  untrained,  mbbidiani.'^ 
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The  penon  who  visa  to  exhibit  if^Udiatora '  some  time  before 
announced  the  show,'  by  an  adTeitisement  or  bill  patted  up  in 
pablicL*  in  which  he  mentioned  the  number  and  namea  of  the 
most  diatingnished  f  ladiatom  Sometimea  theae  thinga  aeem  to 
have  been  repraiented  in  a  picture.* 

Ohuliatora  were  exhibited  aometimefl  at  the  funeral  pile 
often  in  the  forum,  which  waa  then  adorned  with  atatuea  and 
picturee,  but  nanally  in  an  amphitheatre ;  so  called,  becauae  it 
waa  seated  all  around,  like  two  tlieatres  joined.* 

AsfpHJTH&iTBBS  wcre  at  fiiat  teraporary,  and  made  of  wood. 
The  fint  durable  one  of  stone  was  built  by  Stotilius  Taorua,  at 
the  desire  of  AnirusluSy  which  seems  likewiiie  to  hare  been 
partly  of  wood.  The  largest  amphitheatre  was  that  begmi  by 
Vespasian  and  completed  by  Titus,  now  called  GOLisiEVM,  from 
the  colossus  or  lai^  statue  of  Nero  which  stood  near  it  It 
waa  of  an  oral  form,  and  is  said  to  haye  contained  87,000  spec- 
tators. Its  ruins  still  remain.  The  place  where  the  gladiators 
fought  was  called  arkna,  because  it  waa  covered  with  sand  or 
aawduaty  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from  sliding,  and  to  absorb 
the  blood;  and  the  persons  who  fought  arefiorii.  But  €a^na 
is  also  put  for  the  whole  amphitheatre,  or  the  show,*  also  for  the 
seat  of  war/  or  for  one's  peculiar  province.* 

The  part  next  the  arena  was  called  pooium,  where  the  sena- 
tors sat,  and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations ;  and  where 
also  was  the  place  of  the  emperor,'  elevated  like  a  pulpit  or 
tribunal,"'  and  covered  with  a  canopy  like  a  pavilion ;"  likewise 
of  a  psnon  who  exhibited  the  games,^  and  of  the  Vestal  vir- 
gins.^ 

The  podium  projected  over  the  wall  which  surrounded  the 
arena,  and  was  raised  between  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  above  it ; 
aecured  with  a  breastwork  or  parapet  ^*  against  the  irruption  of 
wild  beasta.  As  a  further  defence,  the  arena  was  surrounded 
with  an  iron  rail,^  and  a  canaU* 

Tlie  eqnites  sat  in  fourteen  rows  behind  the  senaton^  The 
seats  '^  of  both  were  covered  with  cushions,^*  fint  used  in  the 
time  of  Caligula.  The  rest  of  the  people  sat  behind,  on  the 
bare  stone,  and  their  seats  were  called  popularia.*'  The  en 
trances  to  these  seats  were  called  vomitoria  ;  the  passages'*  by 
which  they  ascended  to  the  seats  were  called  scahs  or  gcalaria  ; 
and  the  seats  between  two  passages  were,  from  their  form, 
called  cunewi,  a  wedge :  for,  like  Uie  section  of  a  circle,   this 
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PLAN  OF  THB  AMFHITRBATRB  AT  POHPXii* 


space  gradtiaUy  widened  from  the  arena  to  the  top.  Uenoe, 
ooietf  ifmatuit  res  omnibus^  the  affair  was  known  to  ul  the  spec- 
taton.^ 

Sometimes  a  particolar  place  was  publicly  granted  to  certain 
persons  by  way  of  honour,  and  the  editor  seems  to  hare  been 
allowed  to  assign  a  more  honourable  seat  to  any  perB<m  he 


inclined.^ 


1  Pkii^.  T.7.  iA.  J«r.  Ti.  fL  SmI.  Aa»  44.  9  Cifc  MIL  b.  T.  Att.  B.  I. 
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There  were  certain  persons  called  omeiiATOBBs  or  diuignom 
tares,  masters  of  ceremoniesy  who  assigned  to  every  one  his 
proper  place,  as  ondertakers  did  at  funerals;  and  when  they 
removea  any  one  from  his  place,  they  were  said  eum  excitare 
Tel  su9ciiare^  The  designaiores  are  Uiought  hy  some  to  have 
been  the  same  with  what  were  called  locarii;'  bat  these,  ac- 
cording to  others,  properly  were  poor  people,  who  came  early 
and  took  possession  of  a  seat,  which  they  afterwards  parted 
with  to  some  rich  person  who  came  late,  for  hire.' 

Anciently  women  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  gladiators, 
ifithout  the  permission  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were.  But 
afterwards  this  restriction  was  remoyecL  Augustas  assigned 
them  a  particalar  place  in  the  highest  seats  of  the  amphitheatre.^ 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres  secret  tubes,  from  which  the 
spectators  were  besprinkled  with  perfumes,'  issuing  from  cer- 
tain figures ; '  and  in  rain  or  excessive  heat  there  were  cover- 
ings '  to  draw  over  them : "  for  which  purposes  there  were  holes 
in  the  Um  of  the  outer  wall,  in  which  poles  were  fixed  to  support 
them.  But  when  the  wind  did  not  permit  these  coverings  to  be 
spread,  they  used  broad-brimmed  hats  or  caps,*  and  umbrellas.^ 

By  secret  springs,  certain  wood  madiines  called  raoBATA,  vel 
-fiKe,  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  to  appearance  spontaneously, 
and  elevated  or  depressed,  diminished  or  enlarged,  at  pleasure. 
Gladiators  were  sometimes  set  on  them,  hence  called  pegmares^^^ 
and  sometimes  boys.'*  But  pegtnata  is  put  by  Cicero  for  the 
ihelves"  in  which  books  were  kept^* 

Nigh  to  the  amphitheatre  was  a  place  called  sPOLURniM,  to 
which  those  who  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  were  dragged 
by  a  hook.'* 

On  the  day  of  the  exhibition  the  gladiators  were  led  along 
the  arena  in  procession.  Then  they  were  matched  by  pain^^ 
and  their  swords  examined^'  by  the  exhibitor  of  the  games. ^ 


TSBauMscdeBtrawMioUtvo  broww  at  •■hmidered  iMtbar.  ■•(  onaacaUd  with  winct,  a 

•r<Md  ria^t4Mrs_friNB  a  painl.  On  tkn  right  lag  la  a  hiad  oT  boa-  tmaQer     bneklar,     thighpiaeaa 

"1*^  ^wapvi^Tha  flnt  weara  hia,  ooamoalT  aiada  of  eohmad  fonaiad  of  plalaa  of  iraa,  tad  oa 

a  teiiaat  haTing  a  vlior,  aaoek  laathar,  oa  tha  laf t  aa  oeraa  or  aaeh  lag  the  hi^  graave,  eallad 

WBuaated,  with  tha  long  baek-  fraave,  not  raaahing  to  the  hnaa.  hj  tba  Oreehs  mp^Uf    Thaaa  fi« 

Mr  (laitBai^  ll  lApraaaaad  that  Tha  left  leg  ia  that  araud,  bo-  gvraa  appear  to  rapreaant  oaaof 

oa  shoald  hara   for  nlltaalTa  eaoaa  that  Ada  oC  tba  bodj  waa  the    light^uiaad    elasa,    eallad 

VMpaa  a  award,  btA  the  laulp-  the  aoat  expnaed   bf  tho  an-  Vetaa,  and  a  Samite  (Saania), 

p.  ■*■  MllMted  ta  rapiaanii  it.  daata,  whaae  gnard  oa  aaaoant  ao    eallad   baoaoaa   thej   were 

f|<M  all  the  other  gladiatora  ha  of  tha  baeklcr,  waa  tha  raTana  armd  after  the  old  Sannlte  §^ 

**>n  Oe  «MigaeM<iiai,  a  abort  of  the  oMMlam  guard  { tha  teat  of  ihioa.    Tha   furaMr,   who   baa 

agroBef  led  ar  while  atuS  fixed  tba  bod/ia  entirely  aahed.    Tho  been  alzteen  tinea  a  oooqneroi 

*wva  tha  Upa  by  a  girdle  of  oihar  flguro  la  araiad  with  ahali  la  Tarioua  ganea,  baa  at  laat  an- 


>  naaUPoiB.  ProL  19.  0  crooo  dnnto  a«t  aUia  11  Mart.  Sp«ct.  ii.  16.  1»  oaco      trabobaatar 

<^'  Aft.  tr.  X  Her.  frafraatlbaa     Itaoori-  riU.  U.  Sen.  Ep.  8B.  PUa.Ptai.  S6.Sea.Ep. 

^>  \1.  6.  Blart.  in.  b«.  Mart.  r.  St.  da  Smtt.  CUad.  34»  CaL  ».  Lanpr.  ComaMU 

«.t.MtL9.  8paet.S.  86.  An. 


ma  laeilMnt.  7  tou  vel  relarSa.  larla  raploa,--8nd  boyi      pODabantur,  vol  oon- 

*  v!*f**  T^  %  8  Jav.  W.  lU.  aaatebod  up  to  the  eo-      aarabaatar,  Her.  SaU 

varinga,JaT.ir.  1S2.       iTTiLr 


»--*  *»*•  rt  a  M.  9  eaoair  vel  piloL 
gwt.  Aag.  «.  Ot.  A.  MDlo.  Kx.  1.  j 
"•'•••  sir.S7,2B. 


Mart.    13  pro  loenlia.  17  aaplorabMtnr. 

II  Att.  IT.  &  18  Saet.  Tit  8. 


Biflouriahing' their 
Dimi  with  gnat  dexterity.* 
rhen  upon  a  lignal  given 
(ritb  a  tnimMt,*  tliej  laid 
R8ide  tlieae,'^  and  usnmed 
th«ir  proper  antu.'  They  ad- 
jurtedtbemaelves'  with  groat 
ore,  and  itood  in  a  particu- 
lar pottiire,'  Hence  moveri, 
dgici,  T«l  dtturbttri  de  ilatu 
nuntit :  dtpeUi,  dejici,  tbI  de- 
atoverigradu.kc'TbtDtiity 
puhed  at  one  Bnothsr,"  ana 
repeated  the  thrust."  Thej 
not  only  pushed  with  tha 
point,"  but  also  struck  wUh 

the  edfCL"  It  wM  more  eoir  to  pany  or  arnid  "  direct  thnatH," 
than  bade  or  ride  ilrakea,'*  They  thererore  took  partioiUr 
care  to  defend  their  side ;"  Iwnce  latert  teclo  ab»cederr,  to  get 
off  nfe ;  per  aiteritu  latui  peti,  latw*  apertum  vel  nudun  dmt, 
to  expoie  one's  self  to  daiwer,  Sobw  gladiators  bad  the  faculty 
of  not  winking.  Two  ludi,  belonging  to  the  emperor  Claudius, 
were  on  that  account  inrincible." 

The  rewards  given  to  the  victcn  were  a  palm  (hence  pbtri- 
mano*  palatamm  gladialar,  who  had  frequently  conquered; 
aUai  tua*  palmat  cognomet,  i.  ».  etedti ;"  paima  kmahecta,  a 
palm  crown,  with  ribands*  of  diffijrent  colours  hanginftfromit;" 
uxtapabua  vrbamt  etiamitgkidiatore  difficUu),  rnoney,"  and  a 
rod  or  wooden  aword,*  «aa  sign  of  their  being  discharged  from 
fighting;  which  was  g^ntad  by  the  editor,  at  the  desire  of  the 
people^  to  an  old  gladiator,  or  eren  to  a  novice,  for  aome 
uncommon  act  of  courage.    Those  who  received  it"  were  called 


•jsjsts, 
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RinMABii,  and  fixed  UKJr  arms  in  the  tampla  of  Hercdes.'  But 
they  someiiniM  ware  afterwards  induced  oy  a  greol  hire  '  again 
to  enga|re.  Those  who  were  dismissed  on  acoount  of  age  or 
weakneasi  were  said  delusiue,' 

When  any  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  exclaimed, 
KABBT,  sc  vubna,  Tel  hoc  habety  he  has  got  it  The  gladiator 
lowered*  his  arms  as  a  sign  of  his  heing  yanqaished :  but  his 
fiite  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  people,  who,  if  they  wished 


him  to  be  saved,  pressed  dowtt  their  thumbs ;'  if  to  be  slain, 
they  turned  up  their  thumbR,"  and  ordered  him  to  receive  the 
swocdy'  which  gladiators  usually  submitted  to  with  amazing 
fortitude.  Sometimes  a  gladiator  was  rescued  by  the  entrance 
of  the  emperor,^  or  by  the  will  of  the  editor. 

The  spectators  expressed  the  same  eairerness  by  betting '  on 
the  different  gladiators,  as  in  the  circus.^ 

Till  the  year  693,  the  people  used  to  remain  all  day  at  an 
exhibition  of  gladiators  without  intermission  till  it  was  finished ; 
but  then  for  the  first  time  they  were  dismissed  to  take  dinner, 
ivhich  custom  was  afterwards  observed  at  all  the  ^ctacles 
exhibited  by  the  emperors.  Horace  calls  intermissions  given  to 
gladiators  in  the  time  of  fighting,  or  a  delay  of  the  combat. 


DiLuoiA,  -orum}^ 


Shows  of  gladiators"  were  prohibited  by  Constantine,  but 
not  enturely  suppressed  till  the  time  of  Honorius." 


1  Jl«r.  Xp.  L  1.   Or.    <  pollw^n      vartolMiit,     Cie.  Snt.  9K  Tuc  C.     h  1m.  Die.  ssavU.  M. 


TriR.  It.  8.  U.  /•▼.  M.  ».  b«aw>  U«.      17.  MIL  M.  S«».  Ko. 7. 

a  bigMitoMetqfaaMiitOb  dara  atroqM  poUk*.  L      177.  TruiqmU.  Amai,    18  eramta  BpaatMab. 
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III.   DRAUATIC  ENTERTAINMBNTS. 

Dramatic  entoitRinmentB,  or  stage  playii,^  were  first  introilRoed 
at  Rome,  on  account  of  a  pestilence,  to  appease  the  divine 
wratby  A.  U.  391.*  Before  that  time  there  had  only  been  the 
punes  of  the  drcua.  They  were  called  luoi  scbnici,  becauae  they 
were  fint  acted  in  a  shade,'  formed  by  the  branches  and  leares 
of  trees,^  or  in  a  tent'  Hence  afterwards  the  front  of  the 
theatre,  where  the  acton  stood,  was  called  scena,  and  the  actors 

SCBtllCI,  or  SCBNICI  ARTIFICRS.** 

Stage-plays  were  borrowed  from  Etruria ;  whence  players  ^ 
were  called  histriones,  from  a  Tuscan  word  hister,  i.  e.  iudio  ^ 
for  players  also  were  sent  for  from  that  country.'  Tliese  Tus- 
cans did  nothing  at  first  but  dance  to  a  flute,'  without  any  Terse 
or  corresponding  action.  They  did  not  speak,  because  the 
Romans  aid  not  understand  their  language.^' 

The  Roman  youth  began  to  imitate  them  at  solemn  festivals, 
especially  at  harvest  home,  throwing  out  raillery  against  one 
another  in  unpolished  verse,  with  gestures  adapted  to  the  sense. 
These  verses  were  called  versus  FsscENNmi,  from  Fescennia,  or 
-ium,  a  city  of  Etruria.^^ 

Afterwards,  by  f^quent  use,  the  entertainment  was  improved,^' 
and  a  new  kind  of  oramatic  compositionj^as  contrived,  called 
SATTRJ!  or  SATURA,  sotires,  because  they  were  filled  with  various 
matter,  and  written  in  various  kinds  of  verse,  in  allusion  to 
what  was  called  lanx  satcra,  a  platter  or  charger  filled  with 
various  kinds  of  fruits,  which  they  yearly  offered  to  the  gods  at 
their  festivals,  as  the  primitMB,  or  first  gatherings  of  the  season. 
Some  derive  the  name  from  the  petulance  of  the  Satyrs. 

These  satires  were  set  to  music,  and  repeated  with  suitable 
gestures,  accompanied  with  the  flute  and  dancing.  They  had 
every  thing  that  was  agreeable  in  the  Fescennine  vecses,  with- 
out their  obscenity.  They  contained  much  ridicule  and  smart 
repartee;  whence  those  poems  afterwards  written  to  eiroose 
vice  got  the  name  of  satires ;  as,  the  satires  of  Horace,  of  Juve-. 
nal,  and  Persius. 

It  was  LiYius  ANnaoNicus,  the  freedman  of  M.  Livius  Salinator, 
and  the  preceptor  of  his  sons,  who  giving  up  satires,"  first  ven- 
tured to  write  a  regular  play,^*  A.  U.  513,  some  say,  514 ;  the 
year  before  Ennius  was  bom,  above  160  years  after  the  death 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  about  fifiy-two  years  after  that 
of  Menander."    He  was  the  actor  of  his  own  compositions,  as 

1  ladl  Mcnici.  •  SMLTft.SI.CM.W.  10  ML  14  artUMate  fakdM 

%  Liv.  rii.  I.  Cie.  Pluc  11.  Var.S.  11  Hor.  Bp.  II.  L  149.  Mi«c«b 

S  •M.aako.  It.  It  mpfau      MwpMdo  19  Ok.  Brat,  la  e«a 

4  Or.  Art.  A&  L  109.  7  lodtoMt.  jm  «>eiUU  ••(.  srlL  SL 

SwT.  Viry,  A«.Llft4  SUt.  Tfl.t.  13  ab  Mtarit,  1.  •.  mIk> 
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aU  Umii  were.  Being  obliged  by  the  andienoe  frequently  to 
repeat  the  same  part,  and  thus  becoming  hoarse/  he  adced 
permisiion  to  employ  a  boy  to  sing  to  the  flute,  whilst  he  acted 
what  was  sung,'  which  he  did  with  the  greater  animation,  as  he 
was  not  hindeivd  by  using  his  voice.  Hence  actors  used  always 
to  have  a  person  at  hand  to  sing  to  them,  and  the  colloquial 
part '  only  was  left  them  to  repeat  It  appears  there  was  com* 
monly  a  song  at  the  end  of  every  act* 

Plays  were  afterwards  greatly  improved  at  Rome  from  the 
model  of  the  Greeks*  by  N^vius,  Ejinxus,  FhAvrva,  CAciLnTS, 
TsasircB,  Afranius,  Pacuttus,  Accius,  &c. 

After  playing  was  gradually  converted  into  an  art^*  the 
Roman  youth,  having  regular  plays  to  be  acted  by  professed 
players,  reserred  to  themselves  the  acting  of  Iu4icreu8  pieces  or 
farces,  interlarded  with  much  ribaldry  and  buifoonery,  called 
BxoDu,  because  they  were  usually  introduced  after  the  play, 
when  the  players  and  musicians  had  left  the  stage,  to  remove 
the  painful  impressions  of  tragic  scenes^  or  fabella  atbllaims, 
or  LUDi  osci,  hVDiCRVK  oscvM,'  from  A  telle,  a  town  of  the  Osci 
in  Campania,  where  they  were  first  invented  and  very  mnch  used. 

The  actors  of  these  fiirces'  retained  the  rights  of  dtiaens,' 
and  might  serve  in  the  army,  whidi  was  not  the  case  with  com- 
mon actors,  who  were  not  respected  among  the  Romans  as 
smong  the  Greeks,  but  were  held  infamous.' 

Drunatic  entertainments,  in  their  improved  state,  were  chiefly 
of  three  kinds,  comedy,  tragedy,  and  pantomimes. 

1.  Comedy  ^'  was  a  representation  or  common  life^^  written  in 
a  familiar  style,  and  usually  with  a  happy  issue.  The  design  of 
it  was  to  expose  vice  and  folly  to  ridicule. 


eblK- 


PlMt. 


1  ,. 

^Uv.   Til.    S. 

*1V.Aaa.lT.14.LlT. 

^  M«LJ«T.iiL175.  tL 
TKSMUTib.4A.Opm. 


2. "S*  *'*■■**■"*. 
•yip  1.1.  ».  4.  D.  d« 

JJ*F  Prirtl  So«t  Tlh. 
«»<^Iath*tia«orCI- 
••••.  •«•«  wen  raok- 
••  UHAR  tlw  W«r*tt 

"•  (•  MtiMul  ■( 


w^tinn»iatk«trtt«t 


ted  to  ■«««,  OTM  H  ■ 

conaoa  ooMiar.    Wo 
•oa,  froa  aoToral  pu< 
Mgci  of  PiMtu,  that 
wiort  worowhipiwtth 
rodo  u  oikor  ohTC*) 
CittcU.  wt.  5.  Catonrm. 
Uadar  Aafnacaa,  a  d» 
«rt«  of  tho  aonato  pi«. 
bibi  ad  the  aqnitrt  and 
tho  aanatota  Iron  a^ 
paariag  on  tho  itaffo, 
Saat.  A«K.  4S-,    and, 
OTOB  andor  tho  fanao- 
ral  coToniHwnt  of  Tl- 
boriaa,    the    aaoalora 
voro   prehtbltad  froa 
wltnaaatag  tho  parftif 
naaeet  of  tho  pantic 
■itaoa,  aad  thooqwltoa 
fiwH       aeoDmpaajruig 
thorn  on   tho   atnota, 
SooV  Tib.  Tac  Aaa.  L 
1.    Vc  thouid  dcetUo 
oMfaalraa   thea,  wara 
wo  to  recard  aa  honoajr 
rendered  to  a  degraded 
pnfcatloo   the    waria 
of  eaioom  be«towod  on 
ladboi  en  ae- 


coBot  or  their  aerit. 
Theao  exoepilena,  fcw 
ia  nonher,  had  rela- 
reace  only  to  iadWi* 
doala.  What  Cieore 
a«ya,  Is  two  of  hb  ora* 
tkwa,  la  hoBOur  of  tha 
eoBiodlaa        Readaat 

Krea  only  diai  tha     bv 
■aa   )<eople    hnew     thi 
how  to  rrnder  JaaUet     a  < 


to  aerit  evea  oa  tho 
atoga,  Cie.  Rooe.Goa. 
I,  fl.  6.  We  knew  with 
what  Ihaiiiaiitf  Pjr* 
Lidaa  the  paatoatma 
apoke  to  Aogaatua. 
Swao  laataaoek  proT« 
aJao  the  laAaeaee 
wbleh  the  theiitrr  ra* 
eaelead  over  ^tho  Ro- 
maaa :  at  the  lime  of 
tha  baaiahaMat  of  O* 
eere,  a  comcdiaa 
Ihooght  hbnaetf  aotho. 
riaed  to  re|ireoeat  to 
the  Koman  v*ople 
their  iagfatttade  aad 
their  iaeoaacaaejr;  the 
pople  caSbrad  Ua  r^ 

B 


prin>aad«  The 
embnldoaedbrthOM^ 
tienee  of  tha  paople, 
■onght  ta  awafcaa 
their  foeUaga,  ead  the 
tears  flowed.  lo  tlM 
tragadr  of  Brataa,  OU 
oero  waa  proclaiaed 
'  f  aame  tiie  aariear  af 

lie  ooamoBwealthiaaA 
a  thoaaaad  voice*  re* 
pealed  the  hoaagak 
(Snt  M.)  while  ttw 
inaleraleBea  91  Ua 
eneaiea,  who  weia 
piaaent  aad  atiU  la 
power,  durat  aot  aa* 
ntfest  itaolfla  oppo^ 
tiea  to  their  icwawa* 
tioaa  of  grititada.— 
See  MeierottOt  oa  tha 
Maanera  aad  Lilb  of 

the  Rirnaaa,  Ac.  Part 

I.  p.  IS. 

10  eeoKadia,  ^oaal  mt- 
of 


the  village. 
II  aa«ild< 

CUiBT 
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Comedy,  among  the  Greeks,  was  divi<Ied  into  old,  middle, 
and  new.  In  the  first,  reaJ  di^rac^rs  and  names  were  repre- 
sented; in  the  second,  real  chnra<:ter8,  but  fictitious  names; 
and  in  the  third,  both  fictitious  characters  and  names.  Eupolis, 
Cratinus,  and  Aristouhanes  excelled  in  the  old  comedy,  and 
Menander  in  the  new/  Nothing  was  ever  known  at  Rome  but 
the  new  comedy. 

The  Roman  ooraic  writers,  Nnvius,  Afranius,  Plantus,  Cs- 
cilius,  and  Terence,  copied  from  the  Greek,  chiefly  from  hkv- 
AKDBR,  who  is  esteemea  the  best  writer  of  comedies  that  ever 
existed ; '  but  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  works  now  remain. 
We  niay,  howerer,  judge  of  nis  excellence  from  Terence,  his 
principal  imitator. 

Comedies,  among  the  Romans,  were  distinguished  by  the 
character  and  dress  of  the  persons  introduced  on  the  stage. 
Thus  comedies  were  called  tooatjb,  in  which  the  characters 
and  dress  were  Roman,  from  the  Roman  toga,  so  carmen  iogatmn, 
a  poem  about  Roman  afiairs.  Prjstbxtatjc,  toI  praiexUe,  when 
magistrates  and  persons  of  dignity  were  introduced ;  but  some 
take  these  for  tragedies ; '  tbabkatjb,  when  generals  and  ofllcers 
were  introduced ;  tabxrh abia,  when  the  characters  were  of  low 
rank ;  paixiata,  when  the  characters  were  Grecian,  (nmpaUhan, 
the  robe  of  the  Greeks;  HOTOniis,  when  there  were  a  great 
many  striking  incidents,  much  action,  and  passionate  expres- 
sions ;  STATABLB,  whon  there  was  not  much  bustle  to  stir,  and 
little  or  nothing  to  agitate  the  passions ;  and  mixta,  when  some 
parts  wera -gentle  and  quiet,  and  others  the  contrary.*  The  re- 
presentations of  the  atJiam  were  called  comcscka  ateUtoue. 

The  actors  of  comedy  wore  a  low-heeled  shoe,  called  soccks. 

Those  who  wrote  a  play,  were  said  docttt  yfUfacerefobidmn; 
if  it  was  approved,  it  was  said  store,  giare  recto  tah,  piacere,  &c. 
if  not,  cadere^  exigij  exsibUari,  kc 

II.  TaAORDT  is  Uie  representation  of  some  one  serious  and 
important  action,  in  which  illustrious  persons  are  ]ntn>duced, 
as,  heroes,  kings,  &c.  written  in  an  elevated  style,  and  generally 
with  an  unhappy  issue.  The  great  end  of  tragedy  was  to  ex- '' 
cite  the  passions,  chiefly  pity  and  horror ;  to  inspire  the  Ioto 
of  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice.  It  had  its  name,  accord- 
ing to  Horace,  fin>m  r^myof,  a  goat^  and  ^n,  a  song ;  because  a 
goat  was  the  prise  of  the  person  who  produced  the  best  poem, 
or  was  the  best  actor,^  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  £d.  iii.  SS ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  beeaose  such  a  poem  was  acted  at  the  festiral 
of  Bacchus  after  vintage,  to  whom  a  goat  was  then  sacrificed,  as 
being  the  destroyer  of  the  vines;  and  therefore  it  was  called, 

1^IIot,Sm.  L  «.  B>.a.    a  Jw.  LS.  H«r.  A.  p.     A.  P.W  Tar.  Hamt.    »  Oc  Or.  I  01.  H«r. 
I.  >7.  fiiriib  B.  L  a81.Stat.8UT.U.7.M.      pn»1.9K.X)on.Tv.Cic      A.P.SM. 

t  l^la-x  1.  4  SMt.'Qraak  SI.  Hor.      Snrt.  IW. 


Tbupi*,  m  natirfl  «f  Attica,  is  said  to  Iutb  bMU  tbe  inrantor 
of  trafady,  aboQt  S3G  yean  befon  ChriiL  He  want  about  witb 
his  actors  from  Tillage  Ui  village  in  a  cart,  on  wh[di  a  teM- 
puniry  stage  nas  erased,  where  they  played  and  sung,  having 
thsic  faces  besmeared  with  the  leee  of  wine,'  whence  according 
to  aome,  the  name  of  tragedy,  (from  rpi^,  -uyt(,  new  wine  not 
refined,  or  the  leee  of  wioe,  and  fiJof,  a  singer ;  heoce  T{vyy)f[, 
a  singer  thua  besmeared,  who  threw  out  scoffs  and  rullery 
against  people.) 

Thespis  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  who  was  a  grent 
enemy  to  his  dramatic  K  ' 


stage,*  and  was  tbe  inventor  of  the  mask,*  of  the  long  flowing 


r:i.tsij:a  t 


**  lUlqBllr.    0»  liuf^-'    ' — » -*'-  ■-  -■ 


n^,'  and  of  the  higfh-bMl»d  shoe  or  buikin,'  which  tnfediana 
wore  :  Hhence  Iheae  i^oids  an  put  tor  §,  trtgic  (tyle,  or  foe 
Irlg«d]r  ilMlf,  aa  lotait  U  put  for  a  oom«d]r  or  a  bmiliar  itylo. 
Stc  eimutdia  m  cotkunot  aswurgit,  nee  contra  tragvdia  aoceo 
ingrtditur,  comedy  does  Dot  Btmt  in  buakiiii,  neilbor  does 
trag«dy  trip  along  in  slippect.' 


Of 


■1-   Oh  U  ^TB  u  Mik  tl-i<  B   nimlli.  On  km  aM  lUi 
«•    ■•(«  MkbIw  u  11  ni  rwi.    Ail   hidmu    ■■>&    nl   lii 


la  wbui  oUn  I    th*  Pollifi  BH  W  mnac^ad 


1  ^V>UU.nliriw.   ITIrt.  M.  •lU.   It.     MvL  «l.  U  1>.  W  <.      I.  It  kiLlM.  A.P 
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As  the  ancients  did  not  wear  breeches^  the  playen  always 
wore  under  the  tunic  a  §;trdle  or  covering.* 

Alter  .l^achylus,  followed  ^ophoglu  and  Euripiobs,  who 
brou|(ht  tragedy  U>  the  highest  perfection.  In  their  tine 
come^ly  began  lint  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  composition 
from  tragedy ;  but  at  Rome  comedy  was  long  coltivatedy  be- 
fore any  attempt  was  made  to  compfise  tragedies.  Nor  have 
we  any  Roman  tragedies  extant,  except  a  few,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Seneca.  Nothing  remains  of  the  works  of  Enniiv^ 
PacMviua,  Aouio^  he.  but  a  few  fragments. 

firary  regular  play,  at  least  among  the  Romans,  was  divided 


taA  rMl  Bfe,  aad  Ot^f 
pvrij   dMMduM' 
Tto  two  otkar  aorl 

I ;  sad  b«ii«B  U  wu  tkal 


ail.    On*  ton  f«pr«- 

ntmOf  •aplofcd  ta  tiMPdjr, 
■■4  iMviag  MOMtUai  frivliifal 
IB  tlwir  anaanaw,  tfca  OfMln 
emIM  tlMM  ^■ipft.w.ii  Taa 
ImI  kiad  vata  aaotrivai  aa  pur- 
faaa  !•  larrify,  aa4  aslf  njpra- 
Mtfad  borrlUi  Umnm,  aaakaa 
Haitaaa  *ad  PWws, 
tkay  bud  lh«  aaai 

It  t»  Boaaibia  that  ifeaaa  laras 
iid  Bot  laaa  iliair  orif  iaal  algai. 


till 

tirair  otMMfd  tiMir  Aiat  facai; 
tkaft  1«,  la  ika  tiaa  af  tka  mw 
ifilj;  flartUl  tkaa  Ihafawaa 
a  laarifcli  dtShraaaa  aaaagai 
ihaa.  a«e  m  laat  tba  aarwal 
kiada  wars  eoaftaadad  i  tha  ea* 
■ia  aad  tragie  aalj  dfflbrad  la 
•ua  and  la  agiiaata,  aad  ika 
ducaia*  aMaka  alaaa  jwaaaifad 
ikair  Rr«  appaaraaca. 

PMlaa  aol  aaljr  lalla  u  ia  na> 
aaral,  that  tha  eanla  aMAa 
«•>•  ridieaJaaa,  kat  wa  laata 
from  tka  dauil  af  tkaai  ha  kia 
M  aa,  tkaft  tha  gnaMv  part  of 
then  wan  aalraTigaal  la  ab> 
■arviitf .  Than  waa  hacdly  asf 
a(  th*a  «Mah  kad  nat  dialartad 
ewa,  a  wry  aa«iih,  haa^hif 
oMcka,  ar  aaaa  tmtk  aikar  if 
iwwit*. 

With   raayaa>   la  tha   tra«ie 
auakathaf  waaa  fat  aiara  hiaa- 
•a;  te  a««r  aad  ahava  ihair 
aiaa,  aad  that  gapbig 
liiah  thraalaaad  to  da- 


Math  whiah 
war  tka  apaataiBn,  thay  gana 
>»<iir  had  a  Airiaaa  air,  a  Uraa 
_Mac«.  rha  hai 
ipriot. 


laalagMpact,  rha  hair  •taadbg 
aadakiadaftawaaraa 


iha  lanhaad,  whkh  aaiy  aanad 
te  dialgara  IhaK,  aad  raadar 
^*n  yat  aiara  tarriUai 

Thut,  in  a  lattar  la  Saaa  aad 
Sar«iaa,  WNiy  Mwlbad  to  Jaa- 
*>>  Mai^,  hat  vary  aaaiaai,wa 
k«*«  tha  Ulawhig  aaaaagas— 
"UUkcaMaaaraahawhai 


aat  with  all  kit  atraagth  hi  ra- 

traaaaliag     Oratlaa,     appaara 
uga  aad  tarrihia  to  tha  paalag 

iIm  vitt  thair  bt^  haala,  h«a 
hiam  bally,  hb  lang  traialag 
raha,  and  kla  frightful  Baak.* 

And  ia  tha  work  af  Laoiaa  ■!• 
raady  faolad,  wa  aaat  with  this 
daaeriptiaa  of  a  tragadiaat— 
*(kn  aay  thiag  ba  aMf«  ahnehtag 
nr  frigkttal  f  a  aua  or  haga  ata. 
tara,  atoaaiad  apaa  Ufh  teala, 
aad  eanyiag  oa  kb  aaad  aa 
anonanaa  aaab,  Iha  vary  aUht 
af  wklah  ftlb  wllk  diaad  and 
korror,  far  llgapaaaaifll^ 
to  (wallow  tha  sptctaton.** 

Ia  hna,  tha  aatirb  aort  waa 
tk*  absaidaat  or  tkaa  all. 
kavtag  aa  ath«  f 
la  tk*  «artoa  of 


whbh  thaao  oMafca  did  aot 
hibit ;  far  batidaa  lawaa  aad  aa- 
tyn,  wfaanaa  thay  had  tbair 
nawcs,  MaM  af  tkaai  rapnaaa- 
lad  Cycbpaa,  Cantaart,  io.  la 
aao  word,  ikaro  b  aa  aMaatar 
ia  lahla  wkbh  waa  aot  asbibilad 
ia  aoao  of  Ibaaa  piaaaa  by  pn»> 
par  aMdca.  Aad  tharaftwa  wa 
atty  aay,  it  waa  thr  Uad  of  dra. 
oiatic  aatarUiaaiaaU  hi  whkh 
Iha  aaa  of  aaaaka  waa  aoat  aa- 


Not  bot  that  thoy 
pooa«bly  ao  ia  tragady  Hkawiaa, 
to  givo  tha  horoaa  and  daai^oda 
that  air  af  graadaar  aad  wajaaty 
thoy  war*  aappaaad  to  kavo 
roally  kad.  Far  it  ia  aa  aultar 
wkaoea  that  pnifaoiaa  oaaa ;  or 
whaikor  tkoy  waro  raaUy  of  a 
aoparaataral  alaa;  it  waa  aaa. 
aiaat  tkat  thta  waa  tha  raaaivad 

Saiaa,  aad  tlwt  tha  penpic  b^ 
>*d  it  to  aiaka  it  aaeaaaaay  to 


kava  baaa  otkorwiaa 
asklbltad  wiihoot  traaagNaaiag 
agaiaat  prohablltty  i  aad  kr  aoa- 
■■qaaaaa.  k  waa  ioipoaaikia  i* 
brtag  thaai  ao  tha  ataga  wltkoat 
tka  aaaiataaaa  af  laadu. 

Bat  wkat  laadarad  it  iaipoaab 
bb  ibr  tha  aatara  to  perfona 
tkair  parU  wUkoat  tkca,  waa 


thtir  brtag  oUigad  ta  ramMal 
paraoaagaa  aat  oaly  of  dUKwant 
Uada  aad  characHn.  boi  llho- 
wiaa  af  ddfaraat  agaa  and  aaoaa ; 
I  aay  diflbfoni  aaaai,  lor  It  nnat 
ba  raaambarad  iharo  wai*  aa 
actraaaaa  a»ang  tha  aacbata , 
Iha  fMaato  akanMlara  ia  thoir 
piM«*  war*  aetad  by  oiaa. 

rkwa  what  bath  baaa  aald.  It 
lOMilla,  that  tbraa  thiaga  mado 
Iha  aao  of  aaaka  ab«olot*ly  no- 
aaMsry  oa  tho  thoali*.  fVat, 
Ika  waat  afaetraaaaa  to  aat  tho 

OKtnordiaaiy  aiaa  of  whbh  tro- 
—    gta  parioaagaa  ««*  b  paaaii 
•iaa.    Aad  thirdly,  tha  vary  aa- 
waa    tara  aad  gaalaa  of  tho  aatyrb 
aad    kiad. 

Bat,  baaidaa  Iha  indiapanaa- 
Ha  araaaaity  al  raah  af  thaao 
aarti  of  aaaha  la  partbaiar, 
llMia  wara  aoaM  gaaoral  advaa- 
tagM  which  aaeraad  troai  thoa, 
all  of  no  aaall  aoaaidaratioa. 
ror  iral,  aa  ovary  piMja  had  iia 
own  Biaalu  propof  to  it.  aad 
•baralbff*  tha  aaaM  aoMr  cooid, 
by  ahaaging  bb  auak,  aat  aava- 
ral  parta  la  tha  aaaM  plco»,wilfc* 
aat  baiag  paraaivd  to  do  ao. 
Tha  apa^aiora.  by  thi«  aM^na, 
r*  nat  aloyad  with  alwsya 
liag  Iha  aaaa  faoa^  aad  tha 
sara  wara.  ao  to  ipoak,  aaalti- 
plbd  lo  all  Ika  aaca*»ary  vari- 
oty,  at  a  vary  aaay  rate. 

Aad  aa  tbay  aaad  tkaai  Uha* 
wiao  lo  reproMat  tk«  faooa  ol 
tko  poraaaa  lalaadad  to  ka  ra> 
praaaatad,  it  waa  a  atctbod  ol 
rondariog  ih*  lapitaaatattow 
aMtra  aalBfal  thaa  it  oeuld  oikar- 
wiio  liavo  boon,  oapcciaOy  in 
piaoaa  whara  iha  btrigno  larnod 
apoa  a  iwrfaet  raaamblaaoe  o< 
haaa,  aa  to  tiM  Aaphitryon  aad 
the  MoMohaiL  It  waa  wiU  lH« 
fccaa  of  th*  aatora  Ui««  aa  it  ii 
aow  with  rcapaet  to  Iha  orua- 
aiaota  Ia  oar  acanaa,  wkieb  muit 
bo  aiagalAad  la  kav*  tkair  ilu* 
aflaot  at  a  caiUia  diataoor*— 
Baladb'a  DIacoarad  on  Maaka, 
doHvarad  to  ihe  Aoad«Mf  of  la^ 
arripiioBa  and  ballaa  Lrltr*-. 
Joly  lit,  17IS. 


1  aabiigaoalaa  val  aobUgar  roraeaadia 


.  Cic.  Off.  i.  3».  Jav.  ri.  6d.  Marl.  iti. 
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into  fir*  act! ;  >  lb«  aubdiTJnon  into  HiDM  U  tiioti|^  to  b«  i 
«Mid«rn  iDfention. 

BatWMn  the  BcU  of  s  tng«dy  ware  inlrodueed  a  nuntber  of 
•ingan,  called  the  chobd*,  who  iiidMd  appear  t»  hav«  been 
■Iwajf  preieat  on  the  ftigr.  1'be  chiar  of  Oiam,  who  spoka  for 
Um  mt,  was  ciUed  elu)ragu»  ar  cor^phteta.  But  CHOB^aoa  i* 
wually  put  for  the  parwo  who  fumlBbed  tba  draaaea,  aad  took 
eare  of  all  the  appiiriitiii  of  Ibe  ttaga,'  and  choragaoK  for  tiie 
■spuatui  itMlf,'  choragia  for  dunagi;  henna  faUa  chorafftum 
itaha,  somelhiog  that  one  may  boast  of.* 

The  cbarua  waa  introduced  in  the  ancient  comedy,  aa  we  aei: 
froD)  Ariatophonea ;  but  when  ila  axcauire  licence  was  iup- 
pieaaed  by  law,  the  choroi  likewise  was  silenced.  In  Plautua 
a  choragus  appears  and  makes  a  ipeech,* 

The  mosic  chiefly  used  was  that  of  the  Bute,  which  at  GrA 
wai  small  and  simple,  and  of  few  holes ; '  but  afterwarda  it  trat 
bound  with  braaa,  had  more  notes,  and  a  louder  sound. 

Some  flutes  were  double, 
and  of  rarious  forma.  Those 
mutt  frequently  mentioned 
are  the  t&iiB  iextrea  and  *i~ 
tdttrm,  para  and  iinpiir«t, 
wbicb  hare  occanoned  so 
much  disputation  among  cri- 
tics, and  atill  appear  not  to 
be  fofficieDtly  ascertained, 
llie  most  probable  opinion 
is^  that  the  double  flute  con- 
aisled  of  two  tubes,  which 
wen  so  joined  together  as  to 
hare  but  one  mouth,  and  so 
were  both  blown  at  once. 
That  which  the  musician 
played  on  with  his  right  hand 
■ra*  called  tibia  dextra,  the 
rigfat-lianded  flute ;  >*ith  his 
'wt,  tibia  tinittra,  the  left- 
handed  flute,  llle  latter  had 
bnt  few  holes,  and  sounded  a 
deep  seriouB  baa* :  Uie  other 

had  inure  lioles,  and  ■  sliaroer  and  more  lively  tone.'  When 
two  right  or  two  left-handea  flulea  were  join eJ  together,  they 
were  called  tibite  paret  dexirm,  or  tibia  pare*  tiaittrm.  The 
flutes  of  different  sorts  were  called  fi&ia  imparet,  or  tibia  dcxira 


Lm>£  *u_.An.rM,nL    riK.B.B.1, 
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et  jJKJrtrA  Tlie  righuhanded  flotM  were  the  lanie  with  what 
wen>  called  the  Lydian  flutes,^  and  the  left-handed  with  the 
Tyrian  flutes.'  Hence  Virgil,  bi/orem  dot  Hbia  cantwn,  i  e. 
SiMontpn,  mparan.  Mil  ix.  618.  Sometimes  the  Ante  was 
crooked,  and  is  then  called  tilria  Phrygia  or  eormu* 

IlL  Pantoximbs  were  representations  by  dumb-show,  in 
which  the  actors,  who  were  called  by  the  same  name  with  their 
performances  (mmt  toI  paniommi),  exnressed  OTory  thinr  by 
iheir  dancing  and  gestures  without  speaking;^  hence caUea also 
chircnomL^  But  paniomimi  is  always  put  for  tlie  actors,  who 
were  likewise  called  piampedcs,  because  they  were  without 
shoes.*  They  wore,  however,  a  kind  of  wooden  or  iron  sandals, 
called  sCABiLLA  or  scabeila,  which  made  a  rattling  noise  when 
they  danced.^ 

The  pantomimes  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
Augustus ;  for  before  his  time  the  fliimt  both  spoke  and  acted. 

3I1MUS  is  put  both  for  the  actor  and  for  what  he  acted,  not 
only  on  the  staffe,  but  elsewhere.' 

The  most  celebrated  composers  of  mimical  performances  or 
farces'  were  Laberius  and  Publius  Synis,  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,  llie  most  famous  pantomimes  under  Augustus  were 
Pylades  and  Bathyllus^  the  lavouriie  of  MsBcenas."*  He  is  called 
by  the  scholiast  on  Persius,  v.  133,  his  freedman ;  ^  and  by 
Juvenal,  moUis,  vi.  63.  Between  them  there  was  a  constant 
emulation.  Pylades  being  once  reproved  by  Augustus  on  this 
account^  replied,  ''  It  is  expedient  tor  yon,  that  the  attention  of 
the  people  should  be  engaged  about  us.'*  Pylades  was  the 
great  favourite  of  the  putdic  He  was  onoe  banished  by  the 
power  of  the  opposite  party,  but  soon  afterwards  restored.  The 
Actions  of  the  different  players  sometimes  carried  their  discords 
to  such  a  length,  that  they  terminated  in  bloodshed." 


I  dbte  Lfdia. 

«  tibia  TrrteT«!Sanra> 

*  Yin.  jKb.  TiL  7S7. 
Or.  il««.ia.MS.Ptoat. 
l.Un.raa«.lr.l8L— 
AsMBC  lh«  Banana 
an4  other  aatloBa,  thm 
Bate  waa  aaiplofad  aa 


■■d  atairaiVMlaainitT. 
It  waa  sada  ua*  af  la 
trlaaolw  (Caaaarla.  da 
dia  Nsl.  a;  n.)  C. 
DalSaa,  who  flnC  ab- 
tolaad  Aa  hanoar  of  a 
triaoitilt,  for  a  oaval 
vietory  avar  tha  Car- 
llia(bUBB«  (trluaphaa 
iHiB/i  waa  caa* 
-  """-pwilad. 
IB  aaaiaaaaratiOB  of 
Ibat  rvaat  (aaaai  «ao- 
tyia  iriaai|Miv«t).bf  • 
kio'flayar  (tiMaaa), 
vba  vaibad  bate*  hfan 


wbaa  ba  ratanad  to 
bia  bouae,  erarv  lioia 
Ibat  ba  aapwd  aoroad* 
nor.  ii.  i  VaL  Max. 
Di.  6.  Cai  aoetaraaa 
boaaa,  faaalla  alara,  m* 
aarqaa,  peat  aaalaa,  li« 
blaaa  adaat,  SiL  lul. 
lib.  6.  Qc  da  SaoBt. 
Tbar  aaac  Iho  arahaa 
of  Im  geda,  and  oflar- 
ad  ap  la  tbam  ibair 
prarart.  to  ibe  aoond 
of  tha  fhta  (tibia).  la. 
IL  15.  Stat.  Tbob.  lib. 
8.  Tbay  capiofcd  it 
ta  raiigioaiacroaontaa 
and  in  aaarlBraa,  Ovid. 
Faat.  Ub.  6.  Prop.  lib. 
4.  6.  It  waa  aqaallj 
la  tha  aaaad  af  tba 
tbat    tber 


raagaad  tbe  paenla, 
tbat  lb«f  nmd  poAiy, 
and  Ibat  tbar  aaag  tba 
yaalaca  af  haraaa  in 


Ibaata  and  at  faaarala : 
oratara  sovgbt,  by  tba 
aM  af  tba  flnta,  ta 
gira  aadnlatian  and 
auliaUa  aaant  totbair 
Toiaaa.  Ptau, 
abora  alL  lyiia  poota, 
avaiM  tlMaiaalvaa  af 
Itaa  naeb  wbaa  Ouj 
rtad     tbair 


hair     Q 
aad      If 


,  u  aaoaa  tibiaa 
Ealarpa  aabibal,  aae 
PolylifBnia  Laaboaia 
rafncit  taadaio  bariii- 
tan,  Hor.  L  Od.  i.:  oa 
wbieb  Cbriatopb.  lioa* 
dinaa  aiakaa  tba  M« 
lowing  raaHrh  ;  ai  Mn- 
tm,  quasi  jm  Baiar* 
paa  uwun  as  Ua,  daaig< 
aat,  aoa  pnAibaatar  a 
tibia.  Id  aat,  a  varai- 
bna,  qai  tlUa  aanaalur. 

4  laqwd  naaa. 

f  Jav.  am.  110.  vi.  9% 
Or.     Triat    11.    «!». 


Mart.  HL  86  Bar.  L 
18. 18.  li.  S  180.  Maa. 
▼.  494  SacL  Nor.  »4. 
8  aaaaloeatl,  San.  Ep.  8. 
oin.  T.  11.  Jar.  rill. 
91.  OalL  i.  II. 

7  Cie.  CoL  27.  Saeu 
Gal.  M. 

8  Cie.Cttl.07.Var.  ilL 
88.  Sab.Poat.ie.Pbil. 
U.  87.  8a«k  Cm.  88. 
Ner.  4.  Otb.  8.  CaL  40. 
Aug.  40. 100.  Sao.  Sp. 
SO.Jur.riiLigs. 

9  alawgrapbi. 

10  SnaU  JnL  89.  Bar. 
Sal  l.l0.6.Qoll.xriL 
14.  Tae.  Ana.  L  04 

11  libartna  llMaaatls. 
18  Saat.  Tib.  87.  Din. 

Ur.  17.  Maarob.  Sat.  H 
7.  Sm.  Bo.  47.  Na|. 
g.  rli.  8L  Poiraa.  ft. 
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The  Romans  had  rope-danoerSf'  who  used  to  be  introduced 
in  the  time  of  the  play,*  and  penons  who  seemed  to  fly  in  ike 
air,'  who  darted  *  their  bodies  from  a  machine  called  peiaitrum^ 
vel  -tcs ;  also  intsrludes  or  musical  entertainments,  called  nao- 
Lu,  or  acroamata;  but  this  last  word  is  usually  put  for  the 
actors,  musicians,  or  repeatovs  themselYes^  who  were  also  em- 
ployed at  private  entertainments.* 

The  plays  were  often  interrupted  likewise  by  the  people 
calling  out  lor  various  shows  to  be  exhibited ;  as  the  represen- 
tation of  battles^  triumphal  processions,  gladiators,  uncommon 
animals,  and  wild  beasts,  &c.  The  noise  which  the  people 
made  on  these  occasions  is  compared  by  Horace  to  the  raging 
of  the  sea.®  In  like  manner,  their  approbation  ^  and  disappro- 
bation,® whi«h  at  all  times  were  so  much  regarded.' 

Those  who  acted  the  principal  parts  of  a  play  were  called 
actore$  primantm  partntm ;  the  second,  teamdarwn  partiMan  ; 
the  third,  teriiantm,  &c*" 

The  ailors  were  applauded  or  hisMd  as  they  performed  their 
parts,  or  pleased  the  spectators.  When  the  play  was  ended,  an 
actor  always  said  flaudit&^'  ^ 

The  actors  who  were  most  approved  received  crowns^  &c.  as 
at  other  games;  at  first  composed  of  leaves  or  flowers,  tied 
round  the  head  with  strings,  called  struppi,  9traphia,  v.  -iola^* 
afterwards  of  thin  plates  of  brass  gilt,"  called  corolla  or  coroi- 
laria  ;  first  made  by  Grassus  of  gold  and  silver.*^  Hence  cobol- 
LARiuM,  a  reward  given  to  players  over  and  above  their  just 
hire,"  or  any  thing  given  above  what  was  promised,''  The 
emperor  M.  Antoninus  ordained  that  players  should  receive 
from  five  to  ton  gold  pieces,'^  but  not  more.*" 

The  place  where  dramatic  representations  were  exhibited 
was  called  thbatrum,  a  theatre.^  In  ancient  times  the  people 
viewed  the  entertainments  standing ;  hence  stantes  for  specta- 
tors ;  ^  and  A.  U.  599,  a  decree  of  the  senate  waa  made,  prohi- 
biting any  one  to  make  seats  for  that  purpose  in  the  city,  or 
within  a  mile  of  it.  At  the  same  time  a  theatre,  which  was 
building,  was,  by  the  appointment  of  the  censors,  ordered  to  be 
pulled  down,  as  a  thing  nurtful  to  good  morals.'^ 

Afterwards  temporary  theatres  were  occasionally  erected. 
The  most  splendid  was  that  of  M.  ^milius  Scaurus,  when  asdile, 
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vhidi  oouUiaed  80,000  pMtooi,  and  mt  udatBtd  with  nmdng 
ma^ifioence,  and  at  an  incredible  esEpense.' 

Curio,  the  partisan  of  Cmur,  at  the  ftineral  exhibition  fai 
honour  of  his  father/  made  two  large  theatres  of  wood,  adKotn- 
ifig  to  one  another,  suspended  each  on  hinges/  and  looking 
opposite  ways/  so  that  the  scenes  sboald  not  disturb  each  other 
by  their  noise ;  *  in  both  of  which  he  acted  stage  plays  in  the 
former  part  of  the  day ;  then  having  snddenly  wheeled  them 
JEiMMlk'  eo  that  they  stood  0Ter«gainst  one  another,  and  thus 
^  an  amphitbeatrey  he  ezhihited  shows  of  gladiators  in 
.uid  aflernoon.* 

Pompey  first  reared  a  theatre  of  hewn  stone  in  his  second 
consulship,  which  contained  40,000 ;  but  that  he  might  not 
incur  the  animadversion  of  the  censors,  he  dedicated  it  m  a 
temple  to  Venus.  There  were  afterwards  several  theatres,  and 
in  particular  those  of  Marcellus  and  of  Balbus,  near  that  of 
Pompey ;  hence  called  tria  theatra^  the  three  theatres.* 

Theatres  at  first  were  open  at  top,  and,  in  exoessive  heat  or 
rtin,  coverings  were  drawn  over  them,  a»  over  the  amphi<- 
theatre,  but  in  later  tiroes  they  were  roofed." 

Among  the  Greeks,  public  assemblies  wen  held  in  the 
theatre ;  and  among  Uie  Komans  it  was  usual  to  seourge  male- 
factors on  the  stagi,^     This  the  Greeks  oalled  Su»r^i^fi»  et 

ilie  theatre  was  of  an  oblong  semicircular  form,  like  the 
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half  of  an  amphiUieatre.^  The  benohos  or  teats  *  rose  nhowe 
one  another,  and  were  distributed  to  the  different  orden  fis  th« 
same  manner  as  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  foremost  rows  next 
the  stai^e,  called  orchegira,  were  assiffiied  to  the  senaton  and 
ambaiiMulorB  of  foreign  states ;  fourteen  rows  behind  them  to 
the  equites,  and  the  rest  to  the  people,  llie  whole  was  called 
€AVSA.  The  foremost  rows  were  called  cavea  prima,  or  cma  ; 
the  last,  cavea  ultima  or  manma  ;  the  middle,  cavea  media,^ 

The  parti  of  the  tlieatre  allotted  to  the  performets  were 
called  sceika,  pastecenium,  proscenium,  pulpHum,  and  orcAesfro. 

].  ScKNA,  the  scene,  wa«  adorned  with  columns,  statues^  and 
pictures  of  rarious  kinds,  aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  plays 
exhibited,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  Ma.  I  166,  433.  'Hie  orna- 
ments sometimes  were  inconceiTably  magnificent* 

When  the  scene  was  suddenly  changed  by  certain  machines, 
it  was  called  sckna  vniaATiLis ;  when  it  was  drawn  aside,  acavA 

DVCTILIS.' 

The  scenery  was  concealed  by  a  curtain,'  which,  contrary  to 
the  modem  custom,  was  dropt '  or  drawn  down,  as  amonr  us 
the  blinds  of  a  carriaae,  when  the  play  began,  and  raised^  or 
drawn  up  when  the  pfay  was  over;  sometimes  also  between  tlus 
acts.  The  machine  by  whit^  this  was  done  was  called  kxostra. 
Curtains  and  hangings  of  tapestry  were  also  used  in  prig's te 


TBAA'ntl. 

IR  the  BoBUi  tkMtrc,  tkt 

■tnactioD  of  th*  oroliettra  cud 
■tmg«  WMM  follow* — ^Tho  fbr> 
nor  was  booaded  lowwds  tlM 
carM  bjr  a  oenlcirele.  (Jon* 
ploto  iko  drolo,  draw  the  diatao- 
ten  BBf  HH,  perpcndieukr  to 
•■eh  othor,  and  inaeribe  four 
equllatoraJ  triangles,  whote  vor- 
tioM  fhall  fall  aaveralljr  apeo 
the  oods  of  tho  dtanaton  ;  tho 
twelve  aa^Iea  nf  the  Irlanglee 
will  divido  the  elreuDifBreoee  in* 
to  twelve  eqaal  portiou.  Tho 
aido  of  tho  triaaffle  opp<i«tle  to 
th«  ancle  at  B  « ill  bo  pwallrl 
.  to  the  dianeter  H  H,  and  dtter- 
'  minoa  the  place  ••!  the  aeoao,  a* 
HH  doteraiinei  ihe  friWit  of  the 
staco,  or  pttlpnum.  Bf  tiih 
eonatroetion  the  aUgo  la  brought 
woarer  tn  the  audieore,  and  aade 
couaiderably  ienn  than  in  tho 
Oreok  theatre,  ita  de|«h  being 
dotormiaed  at  a  qeartor  of  the 
diamotar  of  iho  orihaalra,  which 
iifiOlf  waa  BMialljr  a  third,  or 
aoeiewhai  nuHv,  of  Mie  diaaoter 
of  the  wiiole  baU«iing.  The 
length  of  the  auge  wa«  twiee 
the  dianeter  of  the  oreheatra. 
The  bierMted  depth  or  the  ata^e 
waa  rendered  neoeaaarjr  by  the 


greater  nnabor  of  . 
aembled  oa  it;  the'ehoms  and 
aaoaieiana  being  plaeed  faorv  bjr 
tho  iUHaaaa.    A  farther  ennao' 

Sienco  of  Ih*  conatmetion  la, 
at  the  •IrauaifenKioe  of  tho  oa* 
vea  eoold  not  exceed  ono  hun- 
dred and  eightj  degrees.  Sono- 
timoa.  howrver,  the  eapadiy  of 
the  theatre  waa  iooreaoed  by 
throwing  the  atage  farther  back, 
and  eoabnning  the  eoata  inrlcht 
lineo  porpendicnlar  to  tho  dta- 
mrler  of  tne  orebeetra.  Thia  io 
the  eaao  in  thr  grv«t  theatre  at 
Ponpeii.  Within  tho  oreheoira 
were  drealar  ranges  of  seata  for 
the  senate  and  other  diatingniah. 
ed  persona,  leartng  a  level  plat- 
form in  the  centre.  The  seven 
angles  which  fa  I  within  the  cir> 
ciualereaee  of  the  oretioatra  Mark 
the  pWo*  at  which  aralrcaa^ 
np  to  tho  firat  prselnctio,  or 
landing,  were  to  be  plae^; 
thoae  leading  frnm  theaoe  to  tho 
•ecoad  if  thrre  wore  more  than 
one,  were  plaeed  interaiediatelf 
oppoaite  to  tho  centre  of  eeoh 
ouieua.  The  nuaibor  of  8tatr> 
cases,  whether  aeveo,  fire,  or 
three,  of  eouree  depended  on  the 
aixe  of  the  theaUc.  la  the  great 
Itieairea  of  Rooae,  'he  apaoe  lie- 
iweon   the  orchestra  and  Aret 


MMciMtio,  nsaallf  ooMiotxag  of 
fourteen  seata,  waa  roaorvad  for 
the  eqnestrlan  ordor,  Iribanrs, 
ftc :  all  ahwo  these  ware  ti» 
aeats  of  tho  plebeiana.    Wonrw 
w«ie  appointed  b/Aagnoliia  lo 
ait  in  the  partieo«  whUi  aneowi- 
paased  the  wfaols    11*  lew-ear 
rang»  of  aeata  waa  laioed  «b«v<r 
the  area  of  the  oreheatrs  on'^- 
aixth  of  lla  diaaieter;  tt»  hMghi 
ot  Nch  seat  isdireelad  oMto  ex- 
eecd  one  foot  four  iodMa,  nor  to 
be  leaa  than  one  foot  tbraoi.  Tb« 
breadth  is  not  to  Oxoeed  two  toec 
bar  inohoa,  nor  to  be  laoa  than 
OHO  foot  ten.    llie  atage,  to  eon* 
•■It  tho  eonrralenee   at  thooe 
who  ait  in  ttir  orchestra,  la  oolj 
olevaicd  five  fwt.  loao  than  half 
the  height  given  to  th*  Qbeci>n 
Rtagr.    The  five  aiyloa  of  the 
triangles  not  yet  diapoMd  of  do> 
temine  the  diapoeittott  of  tb« 
Boano.    Oppnslw  tito  ctortre  pbo 
ai«  the  regal  dovn;  oa  oarh 
side  are  Ihoee  by  whieh  the  se- 
eondary  oharaotora  oatorcd.  Be> 
bind  the  aeotio,  aa  in  the  Qntk 
thnatra,  thero  wore  Bpurtaenrs 
ftir  the  avtor*  to  re^re  iato^  and 


tho  w-holo  waa  oaually  aarreond- 
ed  with  portioooa  and  gardeaa. 


Theae  porticoea  woro  faitaralty 
nsed  for  rehoaraat. 
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lwiiM0,  called. OMtoa  Aiiaiiea,  because  aaid  to  have  been  fini 
loveoted  al  ihe  ooort  of  Aitaiui,  king*  of  Pei^mns,  in  Asia 
Minor.^ 

S.  FeetaciimiiM,  thetplace  behind  the  scene,  where  the  actOTt 
dreaaad  and  nndreesed ;  and  where  those  things  w«re  sopposed 
to  he  done  wfaieh  ooiild  not  with  propriety  be  exhibited  on  the 


X  PaoacBiiniM,  the  place  before  the  seeney  where  the  actors 
appeared. 

f  ho  pkoe  where  the  actors  recited  their  parts  was  called 
PuutTOx ;  and  the  place  where  they  danced  oacHssTRA,  which 
was  aboot  five  ftet  lower  than  the  puipUum,  Hence  ludibria 
seena  ei  pmipiio  digna,  bolEwneries  fit  only  for  the  stage.' 


MILITARY  AFFAIRS  OP  THE  ROMANS. 
I.    LEVYING  OP  SOLDIERS. 

Thk  Romans  were  a  nation  of  warriors.  Every  ciUaen  was 
obliged  to  enlist  as  a  soldier  when  the  public  service  required, 
from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  forty-six ;  nor  at  first  could  any 
one  enjoy  an  office  in  the  dty  who  had  not  served  ten  campaigns. 
Every  foot  soldier  was  obliged  to  serve  twenty  campaigns,  and 
•very  horseman  ten.  At  first  none  of  the  lowest  class  were  en- 
listed aa  soldiers,  nor  fineedmen,  unlem  in  dangerous  junctures. 
'3at  tfafia  was  afterwards  altered  by  Marius.* 

The  Romans^  during  the  existence  of  their  republic,  were 
almost  always  engagea  in  wars ;  first  with  the  different  states 
of  Italy  for  near  500  years,  and  then  for  about  200  yean 
more  in  subduing  the  various  countries  which  composed  that 
immense  empire. 

The  Romans  never  carried  on  any  war  without  solemnly 
prodaimlng  it  This  was  done  by  a  set  of  priests  called  fbcialks. 

When  the  Romans  thought  tberoseives  injured  by  any  nation, 
they  eent  one  or  more  of  these  feciales  to  demand  redress ; ' 
and  if  it  waa  not  immediately  given,  thirty-three  days  were 
granted  to  consider  the  matter,  after  which,  war  might  be  justly 
decUured.  Then  the  feciales  acain  went  to  their  confines,  and 
having  thrown  a  bloody  spear  into  them,  formally  declared  war 
against  that  nation*  The  form  of  words  which  he  pronounced 
before  he  threw  the  spear  was  called  CLARieATio.^  Afterwards 
when  the  empire  was  enlarged,  and  wars  carried  on  with  distant 
nations,  this  ceremony  was  performed  in  a  certain  field  near 
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ih«  city,  which  was  called  aobr  HosriLfa.  Thoa  AtupMtt  de- 
clared war  professedly  afi^nst  Cleopatniy  but  in  reality  i^aintt 
Antony.  ^  Marcus  Antoninus,  before  he  set  out  to  tSb  war 
against  the  Scythians,  shot  a  bloody  spear  from  the  teaiple  of 
&llona  into  the  offer  ho»iiU$} 

In  the  first  aces  of  the  republic,  four  leffions  for  the  nrast 
part  were  annually  raised,  two  to  etch  consul ;  for  two  legions 
composed  a  consular  army.  But  oftener  a  greater  number 
was  raised,  ten,  eighteen,  twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty-three.' 
Under  Tiberius  twenty-five,  even  in  time  of  peaoe,  beaides  the 
troops  in  Italy,  and  the  forces  of  the  allies:  nnder  Adrian 
thirty.  In  the  529th  year  of  the  city,  upon  a  report  of  a 
Gallic  tumult,  Italy  alone  is  said  to  have  armed  80,000  cavalry, 
and  700,000  foot.'  But  in  after-times,  when  the  lands  %Tere 
cultivated  chiefly  by  slaves,*  it  was  not  so  easy  to  proours 
soldiers.  Hence,  after  the  destruction  of  Quintilius  Varua  and 
his  army  in  Germany,  A.  U.  763,  Augustus  could  not  raise 
forces  even  to  defend  Italy  and  Rome,  which  he  was  afraid  th« 
Germans  and  Oanls  would  attack,  without  using  the  greatest 
rigour.' 

The  consuls,  after  they  entered  on  their  office,  appointed  a 
day,'  on  which  all  those  who  were  of  the  military  age  should  be 
present  in  the  capitoL' 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  consuls,  seated  in  their  ewrale 
duuri^*  held  a  levy,'  by  the  assistance  of  the  military  or  legionary 
tribunes,  unless  hindered  by  the  tribunes  of  the  oommonSk'*    It 
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WW  toermiiwd  by  lot  in  what  manner  the  tribes  should  be 
tmlM. 

The  eontuU  ordeved  sach  as  they  pleased  to  be  cited  oat  oi 
each  tribe,  and  every  one  was  oblij^etl  to  answer  to  his  name 
under  a  severe  pi>nalty.'  They  were  careful  to  choose  '  those 
fitst>  who  had  what  were  thought  lucky  names,'  as,  Valerius, ' 
SaiTins,  Statorius,  &c^  Their  names  were  written  down  on 
tables;  hence  teribert,  to  enlist,  to  levy  or  raise. 

In  eertain  wara^  and  under  certain  commanders,  there  was 
the  greatest  alacritir  to  enlist,'  but  this  was  not  always  the  case. 
SooMtioMS  compulsion'  was  requisite;  and  those  who  refused' 
were  fivreed  to  enlist'  by  lines  and  corporal  punishment. 
Hometimea  they  were  thrown  into  prison,  or  sold  as  slaves. 
Some  cut  off  their  thumbs  or  finsrers  to  render  themselves  unfit 
fcreerviee:  hence  poUiee  irunct,  poltroons  But  this  did  not 
scteen  them  from  punishment  On  one  occasion,  Augustus  put 
some  of  the  most  refractory  to  death.'' 

lliere  weie,  however,  several  just  causes  of  exemption  from 
militavy  service,^  of  which  the  chief  were,  age,'*  if  above  dfiy ; 
disease  or  infirmity ; "  oflicey^*  being  a  magistrate  or  priest ; 
favour  or  indolgence  ^  granted  by  the  senate  or  people.'* 

TiMse  alao  were  excused  who  had  served  out  their  tima^' 
Such  aM  claimed  this  exemption,  applied  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
eembooa,^  who  judged  of  the  justice  of  their  claims,''  and  in- 
terposed in  their  behalf  or  not^  as  they  juds^ed  proper.  But  this 
was  MMMtimes  forbidden  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  And  the 
tribunes  themselves  sometimes  referred  the  matter  to  the 
consols." 

In  sudden  emergencies,  or  in  dangerous  wars,  as  a  war  in 
Italy,  or  against  the  Gauls,  which  was  called  tumultus,"  no  re« 
gavd  was  had  to  these  excuses.'''  Two  flags  were  displayed  '^ 
from  the  capitol,  the  one  red,**  to  summon  the  infantry,*^  and  the 
ether  green,"  to  summon  the  cavalry." 

Oft  such  occasions,  as  there  was  not  time  to  go  through  the 
usual  forms,  the  consul  said,  gm  rbmfublicam  salvam  xssb  vult 
MC  axguATva.  This  was  called  ookjuratio,  or  evoccUio,  and  men 
thus  raised,  cokjchati,  who  were  not  considered  as  regulai 
soldiers." 
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302  ROMAN  ANTigVITIBS. 

Soldiers  raised  npon  a  sudden  alarm '  were  called  sraiTAmii,* 
or  TUMULTUARii,  Rot  Only  at  Home,  but  alao  in  the  pronncee, 
when  the  sickly  or  infirm  were  forced  to  enlist,  who  were  called 
CAusARii.^  If  slaves  were  found  to  have  obtruded  themselves 
into  the  service/  they  were  sometimes  punished  capitally.* 

The  cavalry  were  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  equites,  and 
each  had  a  horse  and  money  to  support  him,  given  them  by 
the  public' 

On  extraordinary  occasions^  some  eqoites  served  fm.  thair 
OYvn  horses.^  But  that  was  not  usually  done ;  nor  were  then, 
as  some  have  thought,  any  horse  in  the  Roman  army,  but  firom 
the  equites,  tiU  the  time  of  Marius,  who  made  a  great  alteralioii 
in  tlie  military  system  of  the  Romans  in  this^  as  well  as  in  other 
respects. 

After  that  period,  the  cavalry  was  composed  not  merely  ot 
Roman  equites,  as  formerly,  but  of  horsemen  raised  fkem  Italy, 
and  the  other  provinces ;  and  the  infantry  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  poorer  citisens,  or  of  mercenary  soldiers,  which  is  jimtly 
reckoned  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic 

After  the  levy  was  completed,  one  soldier  was  chosen  to 
repeat  over  the  words  of  the  military  oath^'  and  the  rest  swore 
after  him.'    Every  one  as  he  passed  along  said,  iobm  m  m.^" 

'Hie  form  of  the  oath  does  not  seem  to  have  been  alwaye  the 
same.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  they  would  obey  their 
commander,  and  not  desert  their  standara^  &a  Sometimes 
those  below  seventeen  were  obliged  to  take  the  military  osfclu" 

Without  this  oatli  no  one  could  justly  light  with  the  enemy. 
Hence  sacramenta  is  put  for  a  military  life.  Livy  says,  thai  it 
was  first  legally  exacted  in  the  second  Funic  war,''  wiicre  he 
seems  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  oath  (sACBAMsmniii) 
which  formerly  %vas  taken  voluntarily,  when  the  troops  were 
embodied,  and  each  decuria  of  cavalry,  and  centory  of  foot, 
swore  among  themselves  {inter  se  equites  decwriaH^  peditee  cvi- 
turiati  Lonjtarabanl^)  to  act  like  good  soldiers,  {eeee  fugm  ac 
^ormidinie  ergo  non  abituros^  neque  ex  ordime  receeeuroe^  and  the 
oath  (jusjurahdum)  which  was  exacted  by  the  military  tribonea, 
after  the  levy,  (ex  vohmtario  inter  ipeos  fiedere  a  trUmnie  ad 
legitinuunjuri^furandi actionem  translatwoLS  On  occasion  of  a 
mutiny,  the  military  oath  was  taken  anew.^ 

Under  the  emperors,  the  name  of  the  prince  was  inserted  in 
the  military  oath,  and  this  oath  used  to  m  renewed  every  year 
cm  their  birth-day,  by  the  soldiers  and  the  people  in  the  pro- 
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▼incei,  also  on  the  kalends  of  January.^  On  certain  occasions, 
pavaons  were  sent  up  and  down  Ihe  country  to  raise  soldiersy 
cailed  cowguxsiTOBis,  and  the  force  useif  for  that  purpose, 
coflBcmo  Tel  cmquisUio,  a  press  or  impress.'  Sometimes  par- 
ticoUr  oommifiiioners'  were  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time/  were  often 
i*adaoed  again  to  enlist^  who  were  then  called  btocatl  Galba 
f^re  this  name  to  a  hody  of  equites,  whom  he  appointed  to 
guard  Ins  person.'  llie  OYOcati  irere  exempted  firom  all  the 
dm^ievy  ci'  military  serrice.* 

After  Latinra  and  the  states  of  Italy  were  subdued,  or  admitted 
into  allianoe,  they  always  furnished  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
inlaiitry  with  the  Romans^  and  the  double  of  cavalry,  sometimes 
more.'  The  consuls,  when  about  to  make  a  levy,  sent  them 
noiiee  what  number  of  troops  they  required,^  and  at  the  same 
iHBe  appmnted  the  day  and  place  of  assembling.' 

The  MToea  of  the  allies  seem  to  have  been  raised  ^^  much  in 
the  aanie  manner  with  those  of  the  Romans.  They  were  paid 
by  tbeir  own  stales,  and  received  nothing  from  the  Romans  but 
ooni ;  on  which  account  they  had  a  paymaster  (qudutor)  of  their 
own."  But  when  all  the  Italians  were  admitted  into  the  freedom 
of  thm  city,  their  forces  were  incorporated  with  those  of  the 
repiibliCi. 

The  troops  sent  by  foreign  kings  and  states  were  called 
auxiliaries.^  They  usually  received  pay  aud  clothing  from  the 
repoblic,  although  they  sometimes  were  supported  by  those  who 
sent  them. 

The  fint  mereenary  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  are  said  to 
have  been  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain,  A.  U.  537.  But  those 
muBt  have  been  different  from  the  auxiliaries^  who  are  often 
mentioned  before  that  time.'' 

Under  the  emperors  the  Roman  armies  were  in  a  great 
meaaore  composea  of  foreigners ;  and  the  provinces  saw  with 
regiel  the  flower  of  their  youth  carried  off  for  that  pufpose.^* 
Eaofa  district  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men,', 
in  pnoportion  to  its  extent  and  opulence. 
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I|.    DIVISION  OF  THE  TROOPS  IN  THS  ROMAN 
THEIR  ARMS,  OFFICERS,  AND  DRESS. 

Aftkh  the  leyy  was  oompleted,  and  the  military  oath  adminis- 
tered, the  troops  were  formed  into  lenona^  Juadi  legion  was 
divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three  numtjpto,  and 
each  maniple  into  two  centuries.'  So  that  there  were  thirty 
maniples,  and  sixty  centuries  in  a  legion ; '  and  if  there  had 
always  been  100  men  in  each  century,  as  its  name  imports^  the 
legion  would  have  consisted  of  6000  men.  But  this  was  not  the 
case. 

The  number  of  men  in  a  legion  was  different  at  different 
times.*    In  the  time  of  Polybius  it  was  4^00^ 

There  were  usually  300  caralry  joined  to  each  Iq^oi^  caUed 
JUSTUS  EQUiTATUs,  or  ALk,^  They  were  diyided  into  ten  turmm 
or  troops ;  and  each  turma  into  three  decurim^  or  bodiea  of  ten 
men. 

The  different  kinds  of  infiintry  which  composed  the  legfioo 
were  three,  the  Aosfol^  principe$,  and  tnariu 

The  HASTATi  were  so  called,  because  tliey  fiiat  fought  with 
long  spears,'  which  were  afterwards  laid  aside  as  inconTenient. 
They  consisted  of  young  men  in  the  flower  of  life,  and  formed 
the  lirst  line  in  battle.' 

llie  PBiNCiFSs  were  men  of  middle  age  in  the  ▼igour  of  life : 
they  occupied  the  second  line.  Anciently  they  seem  to  have 
been  posted  first ;  whence  their  name. 

The  TRiARii  were  old  soldiers  of  approved  valour,  who  formed 
the  third  line;  whence  their  name.^  They  were  also  called 
piLAiri,  from  the  pilum  or  javelin  which  they  used;  and  the 
hastati  and  prindpeMf  who  stood  before  them,  ahtepiIiahl 

There  was  a  fourth  kind  of  troops  called  vbSiItks,  from  their 
swiftness  and  agility,'  the  light-armed  soldiers,"'  first  instituted 
in  the  second  Punic  war.  These  did  not  form  a  part  of  the 
legion,  and  had  no  certain  post  assigned  them ;  but  fought  in 
scattered  parties  where  occasion  required,  usually  before  the 
lines*     To  them  were  joined  the  slingers  and  archers.*^ 
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axzTlIi.  S9. 81.  Saidtt»> 
rQ,  CratMaaa,  Arabca, 
Ate.  Lir.  xszvil.  40. 
xlii.35.— Thatllng  waa 
■inch  oaad  by  many  ra* 
tJona.  Tha  Baieari- 
aa*,  or  tha  paopla  of 
Uw  blandi  now  calkd 
Majorea  and  Minorva, 
aaoaUcd  at  tha  lUag. 
Tkay  war*  w  attaatira 
la  •■arabing  tkair 
yoath  la  tha  rum  of  it, 
that  tkcy  did  Mt  fhra 
Ikam  thair  food  la  tlM 
■MTidaf  tUI  thay  had 


hU  a  naik.  Tha  Ba- 
bariaaa  trara  rary 
■aeb  aaplovad  b  tha 
araia*  oi  tM  Cartka- 
giabat  aad  Ranaai, 
aad  graatly  aaatrtliali  J 
to  tha  gaiaiagof  ntl»- 
riaa.  lilry  naationa 
■oma  eltba  af  Ackaia. 
EgioBi,  Patm,  spd 
:jf on,  whoM  iakaU- 
taaU  vera  still  aiar* 
dactMVoa  at  tha  tlinK 
than  tha  Babarbi><. 
Thay  thraw  atoa*t  Uf- 
thar,  aad  with  grauar 


Ths  lifhl-«niod  troopi  were  sncisntly  adl*d  firattfrrii, 
rvrarii,'  Bud,  acumUngto  soma,  accentt  Otlwn  make  Uw 
aectmi  supernumeniry  soldien,  who  atlended  ths  uiny  \a  supply 
thfl  plmce  of  those  lej{ionary  loldien  uho  died  or  ners  •tiin.* 
In  tn«  meantime,  howerer,  tbey  were  nuiked  among  tha  ligbt- 
ormed  troops.  These  were  formed  into  distinct  companle*,' 
and  are  lonietiiaes  oppoted  to  the  legionary  cohorts.' 

Th«  soldien  vrare  often  denominated,  especially  under  the 
emperora,  from  ihe  number  of  the  legion  in  whicli  they  were; 
thus,  yrintam,  Ihe  auldien  of  the  Brat  tefi-ion ;  ttcundam,  terli- 
mti,  qitartani,  fumJont,  deeimani,  terliadeevaam,  vittaimard, 
duotfactcuttnont,  Aio  el  vicaimmi,  &c.^ 

The  iwfilei  were  equipped  with  bom,  slingi,  wren  javelins  iir 
■p«ar*  with  tlender  points  like  arrows,  bo  Uiat  when  thrown 
tney  bent  and  could  not  easily  be  relumed  by  the  enemy;'  a 
Spanish  iword,  having  both  edge  and  point;  'a  round  buckler 
(riBHA)  about  three  f««l  in  diameter,  made  of  wood  and  covered 
with  Mther;  and  a  helmet  or  cauue  for  the  head  (ajiLRi  vel 
f/aUruii),  g«ner»Ily  mode  of  the  skin  of  some  wild  beast,  to 
appear  the  more  terrible.' 


306  moauf  lUiTigviTim. 

Thfl  Hmu  of  the  haitati,  praietpet,  and  triarii,  boA  dafen- 
■ve '  and  offeiuiv*,*  nere  ia  a  gnai,  meaanre  tli«  aame  : 

1.  An  nblonj  shield  (scutoh),  with  an  iron  bon  (ombo)  jut- 
ting oat  Id  tiie  middle,  four  feet  \on^  and  two  fo«t  and  a  hajf 
broad,  made  of  wimkI,  joined  together  with  little  plalea  of  iron, 
and  the  whole  coTered  with  a  bull'i  bide  :  lometimaa  a  roond 
ibield  ictTma)  ni  &  smaller  aiie. 


S.  A  head-piece  (sub*  rel 
ea»tU  T.  'ida)  of  brua  or  iron, 
coming  down  to  the  ihonlden, 
but  leaTing  the  face  oncorered, 
whence  the  command  of  Caaar 
at  the  battle  of  Fhanalio,  which 
Id  a  great  measure  determined 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  ficiem 
fXBi,  KiLU — soldier,  strike  the 

face.'     Tompey's  cavalry  being  . 

chiefly  compoted  of  young  men 
of  rank,  nho  were  as  much  afraid 
of  having  [heir  Tiiagea  disfigured 
aa  of  death.  Upon  the  top  of 
the  helmet  was  the  crest  (cRisTx), 
adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers 
of  Tariou*  colours. 

3.  A  coat  of  mail  (lobiCi),  generally  made  of  leather,  coveted 
with  platet  of  iron  in  the  form  of  scales,  or  iron  rings  tnlstsd 
within  one  another  like  chsini.*  Instead  of  the  coat  of  mail, 
most  used  only  a  plnte  of  braw  on  the  breast  (thorax  Tel  pto- 


DiVMioir  or  vwt  troots. 
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4.  GfeftTM  for  tho 

legs  (ocbka),'  some- 

tiBM   only  OD   the 

riglil  leg,  and  a  kind 

of  rhoe  or  oovenDg 

for  tbo  foot,  callod 

caiiga^  §et  vnih  nails,* 

iMod  chiefly  by  the  oommon  tokLien,'  whenoe  the  emperor 
Galigola  had  his  naaae.  Hence  eaUgutim^  a  common 
soldier ;  Marios  a  caliga  ad  eontrnkdum  perduetut 
from  being  a  common  Mildier.* 

5.  A  sword  (gladiia  to^  Mfu)  and  two  long 
javelins  (pila.) 

The  cavalry  at  first  osed  only  their  ordinary 
clothing  for  the  sake  of  agilhy,  that  they  might 
more  easily  mount  their  horses;  for  they  had  no 
stirrups  (sTAPLB  vel  wtavwdm^  as  they  were  lAerwards 
called.)  When  they  were  first  used  is  uncertain. 
There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  claasicSy  nor  do 
they  appear  on  ancient  coins  and  statues.  Neither 
had  the  Bomans  saddles  such  as  oun^  hut  certain 
coverings  of  doth'  to  sit  on,  called  xpbippia,  vel 
svnATAy  witfi  which  a  horse  was  said  to  be  covstra- 
Tus.  These  the  Germans  despised.  The  Numidian 
hone  had  no  bridles.* 

But  the  Roman  cavafary  afterwards  imitated  tile 
manner  of  the  (sreeka,  and  used  nearly  the  same 
armour  with  the  foot  Thus,  Pliny  wrote  a  book  df 
jaeuiaHom  etpuHri^  about  the  art  of  using  the  jave- 
lin on  horwback.' 

Horsemen  armed  cajhO^pU^  that  is,  completely 
from  head  to  fool;  were  called  loricati  or  cata- 

FRRACTI." 

In  each  legion  there  were  six  military  tribunes,* 
who  commanded  under  the  consul,  each  in  his  turn, 
usualiy  month  about  In  battle,  a  tribune  seems  to 
have  had  the  charge  of  ten  centuries,  or  about  a 
thousand  men;  hence  called  in  Greek  x^M^x^r, 
vel  -Df.  Under  the  emperors  they  were  chosen 
chiefly  from  among  the  senators  and  equites ;  hence 
called  LATiCLATii  and  aroustiglavix.  One  of  these 
seems  to  be  called  triburds  cohortis,  and  their 
command  to  have  lasted  ouly  six  months;  hence 
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called  •BMBiTBu  tribuvatus,  or  bbmbstbs  auruh,^  bocaiiM  diey 
had  Um  riffht  of  wearing  a  golden  ring. 

The  taibun«6  chose  the  offioen  who  commanded  the  oon- 
tiuiesy'  from  amonir  the  common  soldiers,  according  to  their 
merit'  But  this  office*  was  sometimes  disposed  of  by  the  con- 
sul or  proconsul  through  fiivour,  and  e^en  for  money. 

The  badge  of  a  centurion  was  a  vine-rod  or  sapling  (ttrw)* 
hence  vite  donarij  to  be  made  a  centurion ;  vHem  pateere,  to 
ask  that  office ;  gerere^  to  bear  it.^ 

There  were  two  centurions  in  each  maniple  called  by  the 
same  name,  but  distinguished  by  the  title  prior,  former^  and 
pasferior^  latter,  because  the  one  was  chosen  and  ranked  before 
the  other.^  Under  the  emperors  persons  were  made  centurions 
all  at  once  through  interest^ 

The  centurion  of  the  Am  century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the 
triariiy  was  called  centurio  priad  pUi^  vel  primi  ordmu,  or 
primui  pilu9,  prmxpUuM^  or  primopiba^  also  primus  centurio, 
qui  primum  pibtm  ductibat,  dux  Ugionii  (o  nytf^u*  rw  rmy^ 
^«r«f.}'  He  presided  over  all  the  other  centurions,  and  had 
the  charge  of  the  eagle,^"  or  chief  standard  of  the  legion, 
whereby  he  obtained  hoth  profit  and  dignity,  being  ranked 
among  the  equites.  He  had  a  place  in  the  council  of  war  with 
the  consul  and  tribunes.  The  other  centurions  were  called 
mimnu  ordine}^ 

The  centurion  of  the  second  century  of  the  first  maniple  of 
the  triariiy  was  called  primipilu8  posterior^  so  the  two  cen- 
turions of  the  second  maniple  of  the  triatii^  prior  caUurio,  and 
posterior  centurio  secundi  pili^  and  so  on  to  the  tenth,  who 
was  called  centurio  decimi  piU^  prior  et  posterior*  In  like 
manner,  primus  princeps,  secundus  princeps,  kc  Primus  has- 
tiztus,  &c  Thus  there  was  a  large  field  tor  promotion  in  the 
Roman  army,  from  a  common  soldier  to  a  centurion ;  from 
being  the  lowest  centurion  of  the  tenth  maniple  of  hastati^  to 
the  rank  of  primipilus.  Any  one  of  the  chief  centurions  was 
said  ducere  honeslum  ordinemj  to  hold  an  honourable  rank ;  as 
Vinrioius,  Liv.  iii.  44. 

Ilie  centurions  chose  each  two  assistants  or  lieutenants,  called 
opTiONBs,  uragi,  or  succenturiones;^  and  two  standard-bearers 
or  ensigns  (sioNirsRi  vel  vexillarii,)  ^* 

He  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  a  legion  was  called  p&b- 

rSCTUS  AL.E.** 
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Ettk  Imma  had  tkn*  omidsimm  w  cowmmkIww  of  ten,  t»t 
k«  wbo  NH  finl  electad  comBWMlad  the  troop,  and  ha  km  calM 
onx  TvimM.     Each  dtatrio  Ind  aa  ofrtio  at  daput;  ander  him.' 

Tbfl  troopa  of  th«  illiM  (whieh,  ■•  wall  ai  Iha  bone,  irara 
Gsllad  aJt,  from  their  heiaf(  HatioB«d  on  tha  wiof^f),  had  pM»- 
facta  (rBATBCn)  appoiolad  tbein,  who  eoaamidcd  in  th*  tana 
MMiDW  H  the  legionary  tribunes.  HMy  were  dinded  into 
cohort*,  M  tha  Romsn  iofantry.'  A  third  part  of  the  hone,  and 
»  fifth  of  th«  foot  of  the  Blliee,  were  lelectad  and  posted  near 
Um  RODsul,  under  the  name  of  ■xnuoaamimii,  and  one  troop 
called  iBLBCTi  or  Mtiedi,  to  aerre  ai  bia  life-fruBrdi.' 

It  ie  probable  that  tha  armt  buI  InTerioF  treats  of  the  allied 
troopa  were  much  the  saraa  with  tboae  of  the  Bamaos. 

Two  legiona,  with  the  due  Dumber  of  cavalrf,*  and  tha  aUiai, 
fontad  what  was  called  a  oonndar  araij,*  aboat  90^000  van,  in 
Iba  tiaia  of  Folybina,  18,Soa' 

Tlw  omsul  appointed  lieutanant^naiala  (LiaiTi)  Dudar  him, 
9n»  ar  mora,  BCixirdin|[  to  the  importnDee  of  tha  oar.' 

When  the  consul  parforued  any  thing;  in  panon,  ha  was  aaid 
to  do  it  by  hiioim  conduct  and  autpicea;*  bnt  if  his  kffalutiir 
my  other  penon  did  it  by  biacDnmaDd,  it  wa«  aaid  to  ba  done' 
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by  the  auspieat  of  the  oonsul  and  conduct  of  the  Ugcstm,  Im 
this  manner  the  emperon  were  aaid  to  do  every  things  by  thw 
auspices  althongh  they  remained  at  Rome;^  hence  autpicittf 
the  conduct. 

The  military  robe  or  doak  of  the  general  was  calied 
PALUOAMBNTUM,  or  chiomyg,  of  a  scarlet  colour,  bordered  with 
purple ;  sometimes  worn  alio  by  the  chief  officers,'  and,  accord- 
ing  to  some,  by  the  licton  who  attended  the  consul  in  war.' 
Ghlamts  was  likewise  the  name  of  a  travelling  dress/  hence 
chlamydatuty  a  traveller  or  foreigner.* 

llie  military  cloak  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  was  called 
SAeuH,  also  chlamy*,  an  open  robe  drawn  over  the  other  clothes, 
and  laskened  with  a  clasp,^  opposed  to  toga,  the  robe  of  peac». 
When  there  was  a  war  in  Italy,^  all  the  citizens  put  on  the 
tagvm:  hence  ett  in  9agis  civitas,  sumere  saga,  ad  saga  im 
et  redire  ad  togtUt  also  put  for  the  general*s  robe ;  thus,  pinioo 
bigubre  tmUavit  sagum,  u  e.  depomU  coccineam  chlamydtnt 
Antonius,  et  accqtit  nigram,  laid  aside  his  purple  robe  and  p«t 
on  mourning.^ 

III.   DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  ROMANS,  THEIR  MAR0HB8  AND 

ENCAMPMENTS. 

Thb  discipline  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  their 
marches  and  encampments.  They  never  passed  a  night,  even 
in  the  longest  marches,  without  pitching  a  camp,  and  fortifying 
it  with  a  rampart  and  ditch.'  Persons  were  always  sent  before 
to  choose  and  mark  out  a  place  for  that  purpose  ;^"  hence  called 
MBTA TORES  *,  thus,  oUtris  castris  vel  secundts,  is  put  for  altera 
die,  the  second  day ;  tertiie  castrie,  quintie  castrie^  &cJ^ 

When  the  army  staid  but  one  night  in  the  same  camp,  or 
even  two  or  three  nights,  it  was  simply  called  castra,  and  in 
later  ages  mansio  ;  which  word  is  also  put  for  the  journey  of  one 
day,  or  for  an  inn,^  as  oraBfccg  among  the  Greeks. 

When  an  army  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  same 
place,  it  was  called  castra  stativa,  a  standing  camp,  sstiva,  a 
summer  camp;  and  hibrrma,  a  winter  camp  (which  was  first 
used  in  the  siege  of  Veji.)" 

The  winter  quarters  of  the  Romans  ^vere  strongly  fortified, 
and  furnished,  particularly  under  the  emperors,  with  every 
accommodation  like  a  city,  as  storehouses,*^  workshops,'^  an 
infirmary,*'  &c.     Hence  from  them  many  towns  in  £urope  are 
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•nppoMd  to  hATfl  had  their  origiu;  ia  Eagf^ad  putieularly, 
ihcM  wbow  nanws  eod  in  cMtcr  or  eheMrr. 

'l"h»  form  of  the  BooMa  ca>n|>  was  k  iquAre,'  and  alwaja  of 
(he  HinM  K^re.  In  Uter  ages,  in  imitatiou  ol  the  (iTeelu,  Ihey 
MMMiiBW  made  it  oin«ilar,  or  adapted  it  to  the  nature  of  the. 
giMiDd.'     It  WW  nurrounded  with  a  diieh,'  usually  nine  firat 


I  qudnu,  (  Vn.  I. 
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deep  and  tirelve  feet  broad,  and  a  rampHit,'  ounpoMd  of  thto 
•arUi  dug  from  ihe  ditch,'  and  sharp  iUkm  *  stuck  into  iL* 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  on  each  side,  called  portm 

PRETORIA,  vel  extraordinaria^  next  the  enemy ;  obcomaiia,  op* 

•  posito  to  the  former,*  porta  pruioipaus  okxtra  and  priiigipau» 

SINISTRA.' 

The  camp  was  dinded  into  two  parts,  called  the  upper  and 
lower. 

The  upper  part  ^  was  that  uext  the  porta  pratoria,  in  whidi 
was  the  general's  tent^'  called  prastorium,  also  auguraiiI^'  from 
that  part  of  it  where  he  took  the  auspices,^'  or  auqustali^  with  a 
sufficient  space  around  for  his  retinue,  the  praetorian  cohort,  &c 
On  one  side  of  the  pratorium  were  the  tents  of  lieutenant- 
generals,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  quaestor,  qvobtobivUp 
which  seems  anciently  to  haTo  been  near  the  porta  deaimaua, 
hence  called  qtuBstoria,  Hard  by  the  quaestor's  tent  was  the 
FORUM,  called  also  qvintana,  where  things  were  sold  and  mos^ 
ings  held.^'  In  this  part  of  the  camp  were  also  the  tents  of  the 
tribnoes,  prefects  of  tlie  allies,  the  evoMti,  ablecti^  and  extraordi" 
nartt,  both  horse  and  foot  But  in  wluU  order  they  weve 
placed  does  not  appear  from  the  classics.  We  oalv  know  that 
a  particular  place  was  assigned  both  (o  officers  ana  men,  with 
which  they  were  all  perfectly  acquainted. 

The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  separated  from  the  upper 
by  a  broad  open  space,  which  extended  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  camp,  called  principia,  where  the  tribunal  of  the  general 
was  erected,  when  he  either  administered  justice,  or  harangued 
the  army,^  where  the  tribunes  held  their  courts,^  and  punish- 
ments were  inflicted,  the  principal  standards  of  the  army,  and 
the  altars  of  the  gods  stood ;  also  the  images  of  the  emperora^ 
by  which  the  soldiers  swore,'*  and  deposited  their  money  at  the 
standards,*'  as  in  a  sacred  place,  each  a  certain  part  of  his  pay, 
and  the  half  of  a  donative,  which  was  not  restored  till  the  end 
of  the  war." 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  camp  the  troops  were  disposed  in 
this  manner :  the  cavalry  in  the  middle ;  on  botli  sides  of  then 
the  triarii,  prineipes,  and  htutati ;  next  to  them  on  both  sides 
were  the  cavalry  and  foot  of  the  aUies,  who,  it  is  observable. 


were  always  posted  in  separate  places,  lest  they  should  form  may 
plots  '^  by  being  united.     It  is  not  agreed  what 


was  the  place  of 
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the  veiUei,  They  are  siippoeed  to  hare  occapied  the  einDty 
space  between  the  nuiiMitB  and  the  tent^  which  was  SOO  net 
broad.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  slaves  (calokbs  rel  tenfij, 
and  retainen  or  followers  of  the  camp  (lixa).^  Ihese  were 
little  used  in  ancient  times.  A  common  soldier  was  not  allowed 
a  skTO,  but  the  offieen  were.  The  lixm  were  sometimes  alto- 
^ther  prc^bited.*  At  other  times  they  seem  to  have  staid 
without  the  camp,  in  what  was  called  paocisTUA.' 

The  tents  (iaUoria)  were  covered  with  leather  or  skins  ex- 
tended with  ropes :  hence  $ub  pelUhu  hiemare,  darare,  haberi^ 
rttmariy  in  tents,  or  in  camp.* 

In  eadi  tent  were  usually  ten  soldiers,  with  their  deeamu  or 
petty  officer  who  commanded  them ; '  which  was  properly  called 
coNTOBSBinint,  and  they  coniybemalet.  Hence  young  noble- 
men, ander  the  generaTft  particular  care,  were  said  to  serve  in 
hie  tent»*  and  were  GUledhis  coHTfjuBHALBs.  Hence,  vivere  m 
comtmbemio  aiicujut,  to  live  in  one's  family.  ConiubemalU,  a 
companion.'  The  centurions  and  standard-bearers  were  posted 
at  the  head  of  their  oompaniea. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  troops  were  separated  by  in-* 
tervals,  ealled  yls.  Of  these  there  were  ^we  longwise,'  i.  e. 
running  from  the  decuman  towards  the  praUnian  side;  and 
three  across,  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  camp,  called  otmi/ana, 
and  two  in  the  upper,  namely,  the  prmdpia  already  described, 
and  another  Jbetween  the  prmtorhim  and  the  praetorian  gate. 
The  rows  of  tents  between  the  via  were  called  snuoiB.' 

In  pitching  the  camp,  different  divisions  of  the  army  were  ap- 
pointed to  execute  different  ||rarts  of  the  work,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  tribunes  or  centunona^^*  as  they  likewise  were  during 
the  encapnpment  to  perform  different  services,'^  to  procure  water, 
forage,  wood,  &c.  From  these  certain  nersons  were  exempted," 
either  by  law  or  custom,  as  the  equites,  tne  evocati  and  veterans," 
or  by  the  fevour^  of  their  commamfer;  hence  called  Bmrxnci- 
ABis.**  3ttt  afterwards  this  exemption  used  to  be  purchased 
from  the  eentnrions,  which  proved  most  pernicious  to  military 
dieel|riine.  The  soldiers  obliged  to  perform  these  services  were 
called  MumncBs.^ 

Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  particular  officer  in  each 
legion  who  had  the  charge  of  the  camp,  called  pbavbctcs 

CASTBOBUM.^' 
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A  oerlaiti  number  of  maniples  wai  appointed  to  keep  guard 
at  the  g^tes,  on  the  rampart^  and  in  other  places  of  the  camp, 
before  the  pratorium,  the  tents  of  the  legati,  quffistor,  and 
tribunes,  bodi  by  day  and  by  night,'  who  were  changed  every 
three  hoursL* 

ExGUBiA  denotes  watches  either  by  day  or  night;  vigilijc, 
only  by  night.  Guards  placed  before  the  gates  were  properly 
called  8TAT10NR8,  on  the  ramparts  custodia.  But  utaito  is  also 
put  for  any  post ;  hence,  vetai  Pythagoras  injtasu  imperaiorisy 
id  est,  Dei,  de  prmsidh  et  statione  vita  decedere,  Pythagoras 
forbids  us  to  quit  our  post  and  station  in  life  without  the  com- 
mand of  the  governor,  that  is,  of  God.  Whoever  deserted  his 
station  was  punished  with  death.' 

Every  evening  before  the  watches  were  set,*  the  watch-word 
(tymMum)  or  private  signal,  by  which  they  might  distinguish 
fUends  from  foes,*  was  distributed  through  the  army  by  means 
of  a  square  tablet  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  die,  called  tbbskra 
from  its  four  corners.^  On  it  was  inscribed  whatever  word  or 
words  the  general  chose,  which  he  seems  to  have  varied  every 
night* 

A  frequent  watdi-word  of  Marius  was  lar  drus;  of  Sylla, 
APOLLO  drlphicqs  ;  and  of  Caesar,  trnvs  oRinTRix,  &&  ;  of 
Brutus,  LiBRRTAs.'  It  was  given  '  by  the  general  to  the  tribunes 
and  pnefects  of  the  allies,  by  them  to  the  centurions,  and  by 
them  to  the  soldiers.  The  person  who  carried  the  tessera  from 
the  tribunes  to  the  centurions,  was  called  TBssRRARnTs." 

In  this  manner  also  the  particular  commands  of  the  general 
were  made  known  to  the  troops,  which  seems  likewise  sometimes 
to  have  been  done  triva  vooe.^ 

Every  evening  when  the  general  dismissed  his  chief  officers 
and  friends^^  after  giving  them  his  commands,  all  the  trumpets 
sounded.^ 

Certain  persons  were  every  night  appointed  to  go  round  ^  the 
watches;  hence  called  cirgvitorrs,  vet  circitores.  This  seems 
to  have  been  at  first  done  by  the  equites  and  tribunes,  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  by  the  legati  and  general  himself*  At  last 
particular  persons  were  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  tribunes.^ 

The  Romans  used  only  wind-instruments  of  music  in  the 
army.  Those  were  the  tuba,  straight  like  our  trumpet;  cornvj 
the  horn,  bent  almost  round ;  buccina,  similar  to  the  bom,  com- 
monly used  by  the  watches;  lituus,  the  clarion,  bent  a  little  at 
the  end,  like  the  augur's  staff  or  lituus  ;  all  of  brass :  whence 
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thoie  who  blew  them  were  called  .jntBATOBn.  The  Aido  wm 
used  u  a  atgtul  for  the  foot,  the  IUoum  for  the  horee ;  but  they 
are  aometimes  eonfoaoded,  and  both  called  cotwluip  becauae 
first  made  of  shells.' 

The  signal  was  giTen  for  cban|pn|r  the  watches*  with  a 
tniinpet  or  horn  (htba%^  hence  ad  tertiam  bttocimuHf  for  vigiUamf 
and  llie  time  was  determined  by  hmtr  glnflnm* 

A  principal  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp  consisted  in 
exercises  (whence  the  army  was  called  EuaciTvs),  walkiuff  and 
running'  completely  armed;  leaping,  swimming;^  Tauiting' 
upon  horses  of  wood;  shooting  the  arrow,  and  throwing  the 
javelin ;  attacking  a  wooden  figure  of  a  man  as  a  real  enemy  ; ' 
the  carrying  of  weights,  &c.*^ 

When  the  general  thought  prooer  to  decamp,*^  he  gave  the 
signal  for  collecting  their  baggage/'  whereapon  all  to5k  down 
their  tents,''  but  not  till  they  saw  this  done  to  the  tents  of  the 
general  and  tribunes  ^  Upon  the  next  signal  they  put  their 
baggage  on  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  upon  the  third  signal 
began  to  march ;  first  the  ex&eufrdinarii  and  the  allies  or  the 
right  wing  with  their  baggage ;  then  the  legions ;  and  last  of 
all  the  allies  of  the  left  wing,  with  a  party  of  horse  in  the  rear, 
{ad  agmen  cogendum,  i  e.  colUgemdmn,  to  prevent  almgglingy) 
and  sometimes  on  the  flanks,  in  such  order  ^  that  they  mi|^t 
readily  be  formed  into  a  lino  of  battle  if  an  enemy  attadced 
them. 

An  army  in  close  array  was  called  leiuDi  wvLkrvn^  Tel  jmtunu^* 
When  under  no  apprehension  of  an  enemy,  they  were  less 
guarded.'' 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march,  however,  varied,  according 
to  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  ground*  It  was  some- 
times disposed  into  a  square  (aombh  ouaobatuii),  with  the  bag- 
gage in  the  middle.'* 

6eoBts  (speculaiaru)  were  always  sent  before  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground  "  A  certain  kind  of  soldiers  under  the  emperors 
were  called  sph^latorss.^ 

The  soldiers  were  traiued  with  great  care  to  observe  the 
military  pace,*'  and  to  follow  the  standards.^  For  that  purpose, 
when  encamped,  they  were  led  out  thrice  a  month,  sometimes 
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ten,  aometimefl  twenty  miles,  len  or  more,  mm  the  geoenl 
inclined.  They  usuBliy  marched  at  the  rate  oif  twenty  miles  in 
five  hours,  sometimes  with  a  quickened  pace  ^  twenty-fovr  miles 
in  that  time. 

The  load  which  a  Roman  soldier 
carried  is  almost  incredible:  vic- 
tuals' for  fifteen  days,  sometimes 
mora,*  nsually  com,  as  being  lightei*. 
sometimes  dressed  food,*  utensils,' 
a  saw,  a  basket,  a  mattock,*  an  axe, 
a  hook,  and  leathern  thong/  a  chain, 
a  pot^  &C.,  stakes  usually  three  or 
four,  sometimes  twelve,*  the  whole 
amounting  to  sixty  pounds  weight, 
besides  arms ;  for  a  Roman  soldier 
considered  these  not  as  a  burden, 
but  as  a  part  of  himself.'  Under 
this  load  they  commonly  marched 
twenty  miles  a  day,  sometimes 
more.^  There  were  beasts  of  burden 
for  carrying  the  tents,  mills,  bog« 

jrage,    &C.     (JUMBNTA     SABOINAaiA.) 

TIm  ancient  Romans  rarely  used 
wuwons,  as  being  more  cnnibersome.'^ 

The  general  usually  marched  in  the  centre,  sometimes  in  the 
rear,  or  wherever  his  presence  was  necessary.'' 

When  they  came  near  the  place  of  encampment,  some  tri- 
bunes and  centurions,  with  proper  persons  appointed  for  that 
service,^  were  sent  before  to  mark  out  the  ground,  and  assign 
to  each  his  proper  quarters,  which  they  did  by  erecting  flags  '* 
of  different  colours  in  the  several  parts. 

The  place  for  the  general's  tent  was  marked  with  a  white 
flag,  and  when  it  was  once  fixed,  the  places  of  the  rest  frilowed 
of  course,  an  being  ascertained  and  known.^  When  the  troow 
came  up,  they  immediately  set  about  midcing  the  rampart,"  while 
part  of  the  army  kept  guard ^^  to  prevent  surprise.  The  camp 
was  always  marked  out  in  the  same  manner,  and  fortified,  if 
they  were  to  continue  in  it  only  for  a  single  night."' 
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IV.   THE  OBDKR  OF  BATTLE  AND  THE  DIFFERENT 

STANDARDS. 

Tbb  Roman  army  was  uiually  dmvn  up  in  three  lines,'  each 
86? end  rows  deep. 

The  hasiati  were  placed  in  the  firrt  line;'  the  prindpcM  in 
the  second ;  and  the  triarii  or  pilani  in  the  thira ;  at  proper 
distances  from  one  another.  The  principes  are  supposed  an- 
ciently to  have  stood  foremost  Hence  /km/  jprincipia,  behind 
the  first  line;  trantvorsU principiiM,  the  front  or  first  line  being 
turned  into  the  flank.' 

A  maniple  of  each  kind  of  troops  was  placed  behind  one 
another,  so  that  each  legion  had  ten  maniples  in  front  They 
were  not  placed  directly  behind  one  another  as  on  march,*  but 
obliqaely,  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  a  quincunx,  unless  when 
they  had  to  contend  with  elepliants,  as  at  the  battle  of  Zama.' 
There  were  certain  intervals  or  spaces,"  not  only  between  the 
lines,  but  likewise  between  the  maniples.  Hence  ardme$  ezpU^ 
care,  to  arrange  in  order  of  battle,  and  in  the  maniples  each 
man  had  a  free  space  of  at  least  three  feet^  both  on  the  side  and 
•  behind.* 

The  velite$  were  placed  in  the  spaces  or  interrals,®  between 
the  maniples^  or  on  the  wings,' 

The  Roman  legions  possessed  the  centre,^  ihe  allies  and 
auxiliaries  the  right  and  left  wings.^  The  cavalry  were  some- 
times placed  behind  the  foot,  whence  they  were  suddenly  led 
out  on  the  enemy  through  the  intervals  between  the  maniples^ 
but  they  were  oommonly  posted  on  the  wings;  hence  called 
AL.fi,*'  w  hich  name  is  commonly  applied  to  the  cavalry  of  the 
allies,*'  when  distinguished  from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions^^* 
and  likewise  to  the  auxiliary  infantry.^ 

This  arrangement,  however,  was  not  always  observed.  Some- 
times all  the  different  kinds  of  troops  were  placed  in  the  same 
lineu  For  instance,  when  there  were  two  legions,  the  one 
legion  and  its  allies  were  placed  in  the  first  line,  and  the  other 
behind  as  a  body  of  reserve^"  This  was  called  acibs  duplex, 
when  there  was  only  one  line,  acibs  simplex.  Some  think,  thai 
in  later  times  an  army  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  without 
any  regard  to  tlie  division  of  soldiers  into  different  ranks.     In 
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Uh  dwcripUou  of  CtEsar's  battlai  then  is 
the  wildicrs  Mug  dinded  Into  hattaU,  ] 
but  odIj  of  a  carttin  nunbar  of  l«|poii 


the  wildicrs  b«ingf  dinded  Into  hattaU,  primsipu,  and  trierii, 
■^         "  '     ioDi  and  «Ji    ■        ■■  ' 


^        en  up   in  Uire«  lioei,'      in  the  battle  of 
Phxnalia  b«  formsd  a  body  of  reesrve,  which  ha  nalb  «  fonith 

9  prop«i)y  called  *ctn 

Id  the  thna  of  Cfewr  the  bniTest  troop*  wera  commonljr 
placed  in  the  front,*  conlrory  to  the  ancient  cuslom.  Thia  tad 
venous  otiier  alt«ratlon»  in  the  military  art  are  aacribed  to 

Aciaa  If  put  not  only  for  the  whole  or  part  of  an  array  in 
order  of  battle ;  ai,  aeiem  inttrvert,  aquare,  txortunv,  expiicare, 
extermare,  firmare,  pertur&ore,  iiufiliirar«,  ratitutre,  rtdaue- 
gran,  &e.,  but  also  for  the  battle  itMlf;  contmufam  ocien 
tteidtti  at  tame  trrmor,  there  happened  an  earthquake  alter 
the  fight  ira»  begun ;  pott  octet  prima*,  after  the  first  batUa.* 

Each  Mntury,  or  at  least  each  nianiple,  had  ila  proper  atan' 
dnrd  and  standard-bearer.     Hence  mililet  tigni  imau,  of  on* 
maniple  or  century;'  reliqaa  tigna  in  tubtidio  artiiu  eoOoetil,  ^ 
he  places  the  rest  of  his  troopi  as  a  body  of  r  '       ' 


Mcond  line  more  closely ;  tigna  tt^erre,  \a  advance  \  ionmertcrt. 
't  ftoe  about;  tfferrt,  to  gu  out  of  the  Camp  ;  a  ngnu  diteedere, 
)  desert ; '  r^frrre,  to  retreat,   also   to  corer  the  standards  ; 


signa  eonjerre,  rel  tignU  cotlalit  omJUytre,  to  engage ;  lignit 

in/ettit  tnferri,  in  Tel  irmeiirre, 

to    march   against    the    enemy ; 

«rhm  intrare  tiA  tigtut,  to  eater 

the  dty  in  military  array  ;   mb 

nyn^  legioiwt  dmxre,  in  battle 

oraer ;  tigna  infitta  ftrre,  to  ad-     { 

ranee  ai  if  to  an  attack.' 

The  ensign  of  a  manipvlta  nas 
anciently  a  Dundte  of  hay  on  t)i« 
top  of  a  pole,"  whence  mifes  moni- 
piilarit,  a  common  soldier;  after- 
wards a  spear  with  a  crots  piece 
of  wood  on  the  top,  sometimes  the 
figure  of  a  hand  abore,  probably 
iu  allusion  to  the  word  jmnupahit ; 
and  below,  a  small  round  or  oval 
thietd,  oommonly  of  silver,  also  ,.   .  . 
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of  fnld,  on  which  wore  ropretontod  the  imafes  of  the  wnliko 
doitioB,  tm  Man  or  Minerva ;  and  after  the  exIinciioB  of  liberty. 
Off  the  emperors,  or  of  their  ftToorites.^  Hence  the  standards 
were  called  numma  legimiwm^  and  worshipped  with  religions 
adoration.    The  soldiers  swore  by  them.' 

We  read  also  of  the  standard  of  the  cohorts,  as  of  pnefects  oi 
commanders  of  the  cohorts.  But  then  a  whole  is  supposed  tc 
be  pot  for  a  part»  cohartes  for  mampuii  or  ordtnet,  which  wevp 
properly  said  ad  signa  convmire  ei  eoniineri.  The  divisions  of 
the  lej^ion,  however,  seem  to  have  been  diflfisrent  at  diflbrent 
times.  Cassar  mentions  180  chosen  men  of  the  same  century,'  and 
Vegetius  (ii,  IS)  makes  manipului  the  same  with  ccntuhimntm. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  there  always  was  a  diversity  of  ranks,* 
and  a  gradation  of  preferments.'  The  divisions  most  frequently 
mentioned  are  cohobtbs,  battalions  of  foot,  and  tvriiia,  troops 
of  horsoL  Cohort  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  auxiliaries,  and 
opposed  to  the  legions.  It  is  also,  although  more  rarely,  ap- 
plied to  cavalry.* 

The  staadaras  of  the  different  divisions  had  certain  letters 
on  them,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  tlie  other.' 

The  standard  of  the  cavalry  was  caUed 
VRXiLLxrM,  a  flag  or  banner,  i  e.  a  square 
piece  of  cloth  fixed  on  the  end  of  a 
spear,  osed  also  by  the  foot,'  particularly 
by  the  veterans  who  had  served  out  their 
time,  but  under  the  emperors  were  still 
retained  in  the  army,  and  fought  in 
bodies  distinct  from  the  legion,  under  a 
particular  standard  of  their  own  {sub 
vexiUo,  hence  called  tkxxllarii.)  But 
vexiibtm  or  vexiUatio  is  also  put  for  any 
number  of  tnMips  following  one  standaid.' 
To  lose  the  standards  was  always  es- 
teemed disgraceful,'^  particularly  to  the 
standard-bearer,  sometimes  a  capital 
crime.  Hence  to  animate  the  soldiers, 
the  standards  were  sonietiuies  thrown 
amonff  the  enemy." 
A  silver  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  on  the  top  of  a  spear, 
sonietinies  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws,  with  ttie  figure  of  a 
small  chapel  above  it,  was  the  common  standard  of  the  legion, 
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■tiMct  after  tbe  tine  of  Hburiui, 
foe  b«(bre  thu  tha  AforM  of 
othsruiimRbwareiMed.  H«Doe 
Aoanji  M  pat  for  a  lerion,'  and 
aquila  ligmiqiit  for  aU  tha  rtu^ 
darda  of  a  leiFioa.  It  »«•  an- 
ciently curiad  befora  the  first  i 
maniple  of  the  triarii ;  but  after 
the  time  of  Mariui,  in  the  fint 
line,  and  oeai  it  waa  the  ordioary 
place  of  the  general,  almoat  in 
the  centre  of  the  army;  thna 
HBDio  DDX  jLaHlna  Tamut  vaiiha- 
arma  lentni,  in  the  centre  kipg 
Tumu)  moTea,  wield  in  r  hi* 
arou,*  DHiallTon  honebeck.  So 
likewise  the  lagati  and  tribunea.* 

The  soldicis  who  fought  be- 
fore the  BtaDdarda,  or  in  Uie  lir« 

line,  were  called  AKTaioitud  ;*  A«M  behind  the  itandardi,* 
poiTiisHAHi,  rel  itiBiiaiiiHi ;  but  tha  tabtiffnaai  faem  to  have 
bean  tha  tame  with  the  nextllarii,  or  priTileged  vetarana.' 

The  general  was  UBually  attendao  b^  a  wlect  band,  oalled 
cOHoaa  FBAToaiA,  hrat  insCitutad  by  Hdpio  Africanui ;  but  Kinie- 
thing  liiailar  was  used  long  before  that  time,  not  mentioned  in 
Cnsar,  unlen  by  the  by.' 

When  a  general,  afler  having  consulted  the  Bus{Hoes,  bad 
ietermined  tnlead  forth  his  troopi  against  the  enemy,  a  red 
flag  was  displayed,'  on  a  spear  from  the  top  of  the  prntoriam,* 
which  won  the  signal  to  prepare  for  battle.  Then  having  called 
an  asMnibly  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,"  he  harangued "  the 
soldiers,  who  usually  ngniiied  tboir  approbation  by  shout*,  by 
raising  Lheir  right  hands,  or  by  beating  on  the  shields  with  their 
■pear^  Isilence  wot  a  nark  of  tiDudity."  This  addrea*  wta 
sometimOH  made  in  the  open  field  from  a  tribunal  raised  of  turf.** 
A  general  always  addressed  his  troops  by  the  title  of  mUiU* ; 
hence  Cttiar  greatly  mortified  the  aoldiera  of  the  tenth  legiea, 
when  they  demanded  their  discharge,  by  calliitg  them  floiaiTaa 
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to  arjMt.^  The  sUmdarcb  which  flood  fixod  in  tho  ground  wvf 
poHod  up.*  If  thti  was  doDO  easily,  it  was  reckoned  a  good 
omeo ;  If  net,  the  Oontrarv.  Hence,  aquilmmrodir§  noUifUB,  the 
eagles  onwilling  to  nio?e.*  The  watch-word  was  ipven/  either 
fiioo  voce,  or  by  means  of  a  t€M»ra^  as  other  orders  were  com- 
mtinieated.*  In  the  meantinie  many  of  the  soldien  made  their 
teetamealB  (m  jpr^netiC) " 

When  the  anny  was  adranced  near  the  enemy,'  the  general 
riding  round  the  ranks  again  exhorted  them  lo  courage,  and 
then  gave  the  signal  to  engage.  Upon  which  ail  the  trumpets 
aoonded,  and  the  soldiers  rushed  forward  to  the  charge  with  li 

Seat  sboot,^  whidi  they  did  to  animate  one  another  and  intimi- 
te  the  enemy.     Hence  prifmu  damcff  atqu*  ingfeiw  rem  de^ 
erevU,  when  the  enemy  were  easily  conquered.* 

The  veiiUs  first  began  the  battle ;  and  when  re|)Hlsed  retreated 
either  tliroogh  the  Intenrals  between  the  files,^  or  by  the  flanlcs 
of  the  army,  and  rallied  in  the  rear.  Then  the  hastati  ad- 
vanced ;  ana  if  they  were  defeated,  they  retired  slowly  "  into 
the  interrals  of  the  ranks  of  tfie  prineipeSy  or  if  greatly  fatigued, 
beUndk  then.  Then  the  prindpes  engaged ;  and  if  thev  too 
warn  defeated^  the  triaril  rose  up ;  ^  for  hitherto  they  continued 
in  a  stooping  posture,^'  leaning  on  their  right  knee,  with  their 
left  leg  strsSched  on^  and  protected  with  their  shields :  hence, 
Ao  vAfAates  vaaroM  sst,  it  is  come  to  the  last  push.** 

The  triarii  reoeiTing  the  hastati  and  principes  into  the  Toid 
spaces  between  their  manipuli,  and  closing  their  mnks,^  without 
leaving  any  space  between  them,  in  one  compact  body,^  renewed 
the  combat.  Thus  the  enemy  had  sereral  iVesh  attacks  to 
sustain  before  they  gained  the  victory.  If  the  triarii  were 
defoatedy  the  day  was  lost,  and  a  retreat  was  sounded.'^ 

This  was  the  usual  manner  of  attack  before  the  time  of 
Marius.  After  that  several  alterations  took  plaoe^  which,  how- 
erer,  are  not  exactly  ascertained. 

The  legions  sometimes  drew  lots  about  the  order  of  their 
march,  and  the  place  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  field.'* 

The  Romans  varied  the  line  of  baltte  by  advancing  or  with- 
drawing particular  parts.  They  usually  engaged  with  a  straight 
firont"  (4C1BS  niBBCTi).  Sometimes  the  wings  were  advanced 
before  tne  centre  (acibs  soiuata),  which  was  the  usual  method ; 
or  the  oontrary  (acibs  gibbbba,  vel  flexa)^  which  Hannibal  used 
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in  the  battle  of  Gannn.^  Sometimes  tbey  formed  themtdvca 
into  the  fig:ure  of  a  wedge,  (ciurxus  vel  irigomum,  a  triangle,) 
called  by  the  soldiers  caput  poaciNVM,  like  the  Greek  letler 
delta,  A.  This  method  of  war  was  also  adopted  by  the  G«iw 
mans  and  Spaniards.'  But  cuneus  is  also  put  for  any  dose 
body,  as  the  Maoedonian  phalanic  Sometimes  they  forvi«d 
themselves  to  receive  the  ctmeu»,  in  the  form  of  a  voacbiv  oc 
sdasars:  thus,  V.' 

When  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  they  often  formed  Ihem* 
selves  into  a  round  body,  (oaais  vel  globus,  hence  arbu  faotrt 
vel  volvere :  in  orbem  «e  tutari  vel  congkbare),*  When  dMy 
advanced  or  retreated  in  separate  parties,  without  remaining-  in 
any  fixed  position,  it  was  called  ssaRA.* 

When  the  Romans  gained  a  victory,  the  soldiers  with  ahoiits 
of  joy  saluted  their  general  by  the  title  of  impbrator.*  His 
lictors  wreathed  theiryZucss  with  laurel,  as  did  also  the  aoldieis 
their  spears  and  javelins.^  He  immediately  sent  letters  wr^ped 
round  with  laurel^  to  the  senate,  to  inform  them  of  bis  saoeeas,' 
and  if  the  victory  was  considerable,  to  demand  a  triumph,  to 
which  Persius  alludes,  vi.  43w  These  kind  of  letters  were  seldom 
sent  under  the  emperors.^^  If  the  senate  approved,  they  decreed 
a  thanksgiving  ^  to  the  gods,  and  confirmed  to  the  general  the 
title  of  iMPSRATOR,  which  he  retained  till  his  triumph  or  return 
to  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  his  lictors,  having  the  fasoea 
wreathed  with  laurel,  attended  him.^' 

y.    MILITARY  REWARDS. 

Aftrr  a  victory  the  general  assembled  his  troops,  and,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  army,  bestowed  rewards  on  those  who  de- 
served them.     These  were  of  various  kinds. 

The  highest  reward  was  the  civic  crown 
(corona  civica),  given  to  him  who  had 
saved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  with  this  in- 
scription,    OB    CIVKM    SERVATUM,    Vol    CtV^S 

iervatOB,^  made  of  oak  leaves,*^  hence  called 
quercuM  civilis,  and  by  the  appointment  of 
the  general  presented  by  the  person  who 
had  Deen  saved  to  his  preserver,  whom  he 
ever  after  respected  as  a  parent.^^  Under 
the  emperors  it  was  always  bestowed  by 
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Hm  ^frioc^^  It  was  attended  with  particular  honour^  The 
peiton  who  reeeiTed  it  ivore  it  at  the  spectacles,  and  sat  next 
ttM  senate.  When  he  entered,  the  audience  rose  up,  as  a 
mnk  ef  respect*  Among  the  honoan  decreed  to  Augustus 
and  Claudias  hy  the  senate  was  this,  that  a  civic  crown  should 
be  snspended  firom  the  top  of  their  house,  between  two  laurel 
branchee,  which  were  set  up  in  the  restibule  before  the  gate, 
as  if  they  were  the  perpetual  presenrers  of  the  citizenn,  and  the 
oonqueron  of  their  enemies.'  Hence,  in  some  of  the  coins  of 
AofifiMtiM,  th«e  is  a  civic  crown,  with  these  words  inscribed,  cb 

CXWWB  SnVATOS, 

To  the  person  who  first  mounted 
the  rampart,  or  entered  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  was  given  by  the 
general    a    golden   crown,    called 

COBONA  TALLABIS  TCl  CASTBBKSIS  ;   tO 

him  who  first  scaled  the  walb  of  a 
city  in  an  assauH,  cobona  mubaus  ; 
who  first  boarded  the  ship  of  an 
enemy,  coboba  n  avams.* 


CoroiM  VaUarU' 


Conma  Aturalis, 


Coram  2fmMi/u» 


Augustus  gave  to  Agrippa,  after  defeating  Sextus  Pompeius  in 
a  sea-fight  near  Sicily,  a  golden  crown,  adorned  with  figures  of 
the  beaks  of  ships,  hence  called  bostbata,  said  to  have  been 
never  given  to  any  other  person :  but  according  to  Festus  and 
Plijsy,  it  was  also  given  to  M.  Varro  in  the  war  against  the 

pirates  by  Pompey;  but  they  seem  to 
confound  the  corona  rostraia  and  aava- 
liSf  which  others  make  different.* 

When  an  army  was  (reed,  firom  a 
blo<;kade,  the  soldiers  gave  to  their  de 
li  verer  *  a  crown  made  of  the  grass  which 
grew  in  the  place  where  they  had  been 
blocked  up  ;  hence  called  grammea 
corona  obsidionaus.     This  of  all  military 
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hoDoart  was  esteemed  the  greateet    A  few,  who  liad  tlie  nngular 
good  fortune  to  obtain  it,  are  recounted  by  Pliny*^ 

Golden  crowns  were  abo  given  to  officers  and  soldiers  who 
had  displayed  singular  bravery ;  as  to  T.  Manlius  Tov^oatna, 
and  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who  each  of  them  slew  a  Gaul  in 
single  conibat ;  to  P.  Decius,  who  preserved  the  Uoman  army 
from  being  surrounded  by  the  Sanmites,'  and  to  others. 

There  were  smaller  rewards'  of  various  kinds;  as,  a  spear 
without  any  iron  on  it  (basta  fdra)  ;^  a  flag  or  banner,  i.  ew  a 
streamer  on  the  end  of  a  lance  or  spear  (tekillum),*  of  difierent 
colours,  with  or  withoat  embroidery ; "  trappings  (prai^b&s), 
ornaments  for  horses  and  for  men;  golden  cEsins'  (mtrea 
ToaguBs),  which  went  touni  the  neck,  whereas  the  phalfrm 
hung  down  on  the  breast ;  bracelets  ^aiucilla),  ornaments  for 
the  arms ;  cobnicula,  ornaments  for  toe  helmet  in  the  form  of 
horns  ;^  catklljb  vel  catenuUs,  chains  composed  of  rings ;  where- 
as the  torques  were  twisted'  like  a  rope;  fibci.£,  clasps  or 
buckles  for  fastening  a  belt  or  garment^** 

These  presents  were  conferred  by  the  general  in  presenoe  of 
the  army;  and  such  as  received  them,  after  beinlf  publidy 
praised,  were  placed  next  him.  They  ever  alUnr  Kept  them 
with  great  care,  and  wore  them  at  the  spectacles  and  on  all 
public  occasions.   They  first  wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U.  459.^' 

'I'he  spoils  (spoLiA  vel  exuinm\  taken  from  the  enemy  were 
fixed  up  on  their  door-posts,  or  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
tlieir  houses." 

When  the  general  of  the  Romans  slew  the  general  of  the 
enemy  in  single  combat,  the  spoils  which  he  took  from  him  ^ 
were  called  spolia  opima,'^  and  hung  np  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  built  by  Romulus,  and  repaired  by  Augustus,  by  the 
advice  of  AtticusA'  These  spoils  were  obtained  only  thrice  be- 
fore the  fall  of  the  republic ;  the  first  by  Romulus,  who  slew 
Acron,  king  of  the  Gafininenses;  the  next  by  A.  Goraeliiis 
CosBus,  who  slew  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Vejentes,  A*  U. 
318 ;  and  the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  slew  Viri- 
domarus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  A  U.  530.^ 

Floros  calls  the  spoils  opima,  which  Scipio  J^ilianus^  when 
in  a  subordinate  rank,  took  from  the  king  of  the  Turdnli  and 
Vaccaei  in  Spain,  whom  he  slew  in  single  combat;  but  the 
tpoUa  opima  could  properly  be  obtained  only  by  a  person  in- 
vested with  supreme  command.^' 
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SMMtiaM  soldien,  on  aooount  of  tliair  bimT«ry,  notiTed  a 


double  share  of  com/  whioh  they  might  nre  away  to  whom 
they  pleaaed ;  hence  oilled  ouvlicakii,  also  double  pay^'  clothes, 
Ike,  called  by  Cicero  dubia.* 

Yl.   A  TBIUMPH. 

The  highest  military  honour  which  could  be  obtained  in  the 
Roman  state  was  a  triumph,  or  solemn  procession,  with  which  a 
victorious  Mneral  and  his  army  advanced  through  the  city  to 
the  capitol;  so  called  from  B^Mfi<^of,  the  Greek  name  of 
Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  hare  been  the  inventor  of  such  proces- 
sions. It  had  its  origin  at  Rome,  from  Romulus  carrying  the 
spolia  opima  in  procession  to  the  capitol;*  and  the  tirst  who 
entered  the  city  in  the  form  of  a  regular  triumph  was  Tarquinins 
Priscns,  the  next  P.  Valerius;  and  the  fint  who  triumphed 
after  the  expiration  of  his  magistracy,*  was  Q.  Publilius  Fhilo.' 

A  triumph  was  decreed  by  the  senate,'  and  sometimes  by  the 
people  against  the  will  of  the  senate^  to  the  general  who,  in  a 
just  war  with  foreigners,''  and  in  one  battle,  had  slain  above 
5000  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  by  that  victory  had  enlarged 
the  limits  of  the  empire.  Whence  a  triumph  was  called  juUus, 
which  was  fairly  won.  And  a  general  was  said  triumpharej  et 
agere  vel  dipoTtare  triumphwn  de  vel  ex  aliguo;  triumphare 
altauem  vel  aUqiudJ  ducere,  partare  vel  agere  eum  in  triumpho. 

There  was  no  just  triumph  for  a  victory  in  a  civil  war ;  hence, 
Bella  geri  placuit  nuUas  habitun  triompbos  t  Luc,  i.  12. 

Could  you  in  mn  like  then  provoke  your  flite  T 
Wan  where  no  triumphs  on  the  victor  iwait  1    Rawe» 

although  this  was  not  always  observed,  nor  when  one  had  been 
first  defeated,  and  afterwards  only  recovered  what  ^vas  lost,  nor 
anciently  could  one  enjoy  that  honour,  who  was  invested  with 
an  extraordinary  command,  as  Scipio  in  Spain,'*'  nor  unless  he 
left  his  province  in  a  state  of  peace,  and  brought  from  thence 
his  army  to  Rome  along  with  him,  to  be  present  at  the  triumph. 
But  these  roles  were  sometimes  violated,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Pompey." 

There  are  instances  of  a  triumph  being  celebrated  without 
either  the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  the  order  of  the  people, 
and  also  when  no  war  was  carried  on.^ 

Those  who  were  refused  a  triumph  at  Rome  by  public  authority. 
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•OBatlttMoattfanWditontfaeAUiMiDoiiiitalii.  TbiumGntdoM 
bj  Pipirini  Nmo,  A.U.  633,  whom  MTeral  Bflsrwuds  imitated. 

As  no  panon  oouM  «iitec  th*  dt;  nhils  invested  with  niliUry 
eoMmna,  genarali,  on  tho  day  of  lhair  triampb,  were,  by  a 
particalar  Mdar  of  tha  peopla,  freed  from  that  rtatiiction.* 

The  triuHphal  prooaauon  bej^an  from  the  Campoa  Mactim, 
and  want  htm  theDce  along  the  Via  Triumphalii,  througb  tlia 
Campoa  imd  Circiu  FlaminiDi  to  the  Porta  Triumphalu,  and 
Umbm  Ihioogb  Iha  Rkoat  public  placaa  of  the  dty  to  the  capitol. 

■~      -      -  g  ifreved  with  flowers,  and  the  altars  Biaok«d 


arioDS  kinds,  •inging-  and  playing 
tthnnphal  song*;  next  were  led  the  oxen  to  besaoriGcad,  haTing 
Aetr  MnM  gilt,  and  their  heads  adorned  with  lillals  and  gir- 
landil  dtan  in  carriagei  were  brought  Iha  spoils  takeo  from  ihs 
•nemy,  statues,  pictures,  plate,  armour,  gold  and  wlrer,  ami 
brass ;  aliii  golden  crowns,  and  other  gifts  sent  bj  the  allied 
and  tributary  states.*  The  titles  of  the  vanquished  nations  were 
inscribed  en  wooden  frames,*  aad  the  imagu  or  representatioM 
of  the  ooDquered  countries,  dties,  &c.*  The  captive  leaden 
followed  in  chains^  with  their  children  and  attendants : 
after  Iha  captlTes  came  the  lictori,  having  theur  fasoea ' 
d  widi  laurel,  followed  by  a  great  company  of 
aa  and  dancers,  dreasad  like  satyrs,  and  wear- 
ing ccowm  of  gold :  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  a  pan* 
tornima,  dotibea  in  a  female  garb,  whose  bnsineaB  it 
•na,  with  his  looks  and  cesture^  to  insult  the  van- 
quished. Next  followed  a  long  train  of  persons  carry- 
ing perfumes.^  Then  came  the  Eeneral  (ccrx)  dreved 
in  purple  embroidered  with  gold,'  with  a  crown  of 
laurel  on  bis  head,  a  branch  of  laurel  in  hia  right 
hand,  and  in  hia  left  an  ivory  sceptre,  with  on  eagle  on 
the  top,  having  his  face  painted  with  vermilion,  in  like 
manner  as  tha  itatue  of  Jupiter  on  festival  days,"  and  a 
golden  ball "  hanging  from  his  neck  on  his  breast,  with 
some  amulet  in  it,  or  magical  preservative  gainst 
envy,"  standing  in  a  gilded  chariot"  adomea  wiib 
ivory,"  and  drawn  by  four  while  boises,  at  least  after 
tha  time  of  Camillus,  Mmelimes  by  elephants,  attended 
by  his  relations,"  and  a  great  crowd  of  citizens  all  in 
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iriiite.  His  childreii  wed  to  ride  in  Um  diiriot  aloof  with 
him/  and,  that  he  mi^ht  not  be  too  much  elatod,*  a  ihT«^ 
carrying  a  golden  crown,  epukMng  with  gemSy  atood  behind 
him,  who  fr^oently  whispend  in  his  ear,  aBOMBBB  that  vnoo 
ABT  A  KAir ! '  After  the  general,  followed  the  consols  and  sen»* 
ton  on  foot,  at  least  aoeording  to  the  appointment  of  Aagvstiis ; 
for  formerly  they  used  to  go  before  him.  His  legati  and  mili- 
tary tribunes  commonly  rode  by  his  side.^  y' 

ilie  Tictorions  army,  hone  and  foot»  came  IsaL  all  in  their 
order,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  decorated  with  mf  gifts  which 
they  had  reoeiTed  for  their  valour,  singing  their  own  and  their 
genenl^s  praises ;  but  sometimes  throwing  out  railleries  against 
him,  often  exclaiming,  lo  tbiohphb,  in  which  all  the  citiaena,  as 
they  passed  along,  joined.' 

llie  general,  when  he  began  to  turn  his  chariot  firom  the 
fonun  to  the  capitol,  ordered  the  captifo  kincs  and  leadeta  of 
the  enemy  to  be  led  to  prison,  and  there  to  be  slain,  bnt  not 
always ;  and  when  he  readied  the  capitol,  he  used  to  wait  till 
he  heaid  that  these  saTage  ordets  were  executed.* 

Then,  after  having  oflfered  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to 
Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  for  his  snccesi,  he  commanded  the 
victims  to  be  sacrificed,  which  were  always  white,  from  the 
river  Clitnmnus,*  and  deposited  hib  golden  crown  in  the  lap  of 
Jupitei^'  to  whom  he  dedicated  part  of  the  spoils.*  After  which 
he  gave  a  maanificent  entertainment  in  the  capitol  to  his  frienda 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  city.  The  oonsuk  were  invited,  bnt 
were  nfterwards  desired  not  to  come,^*  that  there  might  be  no 
4me  at  the  Ibast  superior  to  the  triumphant  general  After 
supper  he  was  conducted  home  by  the  people  with  mnsio  and  a 
great  number  of  lamps  and  torches,  which  sometimes  also  wese 
aaed  in  the  trinmp hiu  procession.^ 

The  gold  and  silver  were  deposited  in  the  treasury,'*  and  a 
certain  sum  was  usually  giv^n  as  a  donative  to  the  officers  and 
aoldievs,  who  then  were  disbanded.^  The  triumphal  prooeaiion 
sometimes  took  up  more  than  one  day ;  that  of  Faulua  .A^ilius 
tbree.^  When  the  victory  was  gained  by  sea^  it  was  called  a 
1IAVA&  TaiiniPH ;  which  honour  was  first  granted  to  Dnilius,  who 
defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  Lipane  in  the  first  Punic 
war,  A.  U.  493,  and  a  pillar  erected  to  him  in  the  forum,  called 
coLnmA  nosTKATA,^  with  an  inscription,  part  of  which  still 
remains. 
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WlwD  a  victory  had  been  gained  without  diAcolty,  er  tfa« 
like^  an  inferior  kind  of  triumph  was  franted,  called  ovatio,  in 
which  the  seneral  entered  the  dty  on  foot  or  on  horBebaefc, 
crowned  with  myrtle,  not  with  laurel,^  and  instead  of  huUodis, 
sacrificed  a  sheep,'  whence  its  namtf.^ 

After  Augustus,  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was  in  a  manner 
confined  to  the  emperors  themseWes,  and  the  generals  who  acted 
with  delegated  authority  under  their  auspices  only  reoeited 
triumplud  ornaments,  a  kind  of  honour  devised  by  Angnstns.* 
Hence  L.  VitelliuSy  haring  taken  Terradna  by  storm,  sent  a 
laurel  branch  in  token  of  it '  to  his  brother.  As  the  emperofs 
were  so  great,  that  they  might  despise  triumphs,  so  that  hoaoar 
was  tho^^t  aboTo  the  lot  of  a  private  person ;  such  therefose 
usually  declined  it^  although  offered  to  them;  a»  ViidGins, 
Agrippa,  and  Flautias."  We  read,  however,  of  a  triumph  being 
granted  to  Belisarins,  the  general  of  Justinian,  for  his  Tieteries 
in  Africa,  which  he  celebrated  at  Constantinople,  and  ia  the 
last  instance  of  a  triumph  recorded  in  history.  The  hst 
triumph  celebrated  at  Rome  was  by  Diodetian  and  MaxSmian, 
90th  Nov.  A.  D.  303,  just  before  they  resigned  the  empira.' 

VII.   MILITARY  PUNISHMBlTTfl. 

Tbbsb  were  of  varioos  kinds,  either  lighter  or  more  aeveve. 

The  lighter  punishments,  or  such  as  were  attended  with 
inoonyenientift,  loss,  or  disgrace,  were  chiefly  these,  1.  I>e|»tTa- 
tion  of  pay,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,^  theminishment  of  timse 
who  were  often  absent  from  their  standards.^  A  soldier  pun- 
ished in  this  manner  was  called  Mwt  nisirrus.  Whence  Cicero 
facetiously  applies  this  name  to  a  person  deprived  of  his  fortune 
at  play,  or  a  bankrupt  by  any  other  meana — 9»  Forfeiture  of 
their  spean,  cbnsio  bastarxa.^^ — S.  Removal  from  their  tenta," 
sometimes  to  remain  without  the  camp  and  without  tents,  or  at 
a  distance  from  the  winter-quarters.^ — 4.  Net  to  radlne  or 
sit  at  meals  witibi  the  rest." — S.  To  stand  before  the  pr»to- 
rinm  in  a  loose  jacket,^*  and  the  centurions  without  their 
girdle,^^  or  to  dig  in  that  dress.^"-— 6.  To  get  an  allowance  of 
barley  instead  of  wheat.^' — 7,  Degradation  of  rank ;  ^  an  ex* 
change  into  an  inferior  corps  or  less  honourable  serrioe.^— -8.  To 
be  removed  from  the  camp,^  and  employed  in  varioos  works,*^ 
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an  napotition  of  labour/  or  ditmiituoii  with  disgrace/  or 
■ZAUOToaATio.  A.  GeUios  mentions  a  sincular  punishment, 
Bameljy  of  letting  blood.'  Sometimes  a  wImmo  legion  was  de- 
prired  of  its  name,  as  that  called  auousta.* 

The  more  serere  punishments  were,  1.  To  be  beaten  with 
rods,^  or  with  a  vine  sapling.'-*2.  To  be  soourged  and  sold  as  a 
Blare. — S.  To  be  beaten  to  death  with  sticks,  called  nwruAanm, 
the  bastinado^'  which  was  the  usual  punishment  of  theft,  deser* 
Uon,  peijurf,  &c.  When  a  soldier  was  to  suffer  this  punish* 
mentt^  the  tribune  fint  struck  him  gently  with  a  staff,  on  whicV 
signal,  all  the  soldiers  of  the  lecion  fell  upon  him  with  stick i 
and  atoaes,  and  generally  killed  him  on  the  spot  If  he  mad* 
his  esoape,  tor  he  might  By,  he  could  not  however  return  to  hi* 
native  conntry;  because  no  one^  not  even  his  relations,  dorst 
admit  him  into  their  housesi^— 4.  To  be  ovenvhelmed  with 
stones'  and  hurdles."*-— 6.  To  be  beheaded,"  sometimes  cnidBed, 
and  to  be  left  unburied.— ^  To  be  stabbed  by  the  swords  of  the 
soldiers,"  and,  under  the  emperon^  to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts^ 
orlo  be  burned  alive^  &c. 

FunishmenlB  were  inflicted  by  the  legionary  tribunes  and 
prssfects  of  the  allies,  with  their  oouicil;  or  by  the  general, 
from  whom  there  was  no  appeal" 

When  a  number  had  been  guilty  of  the  some  crime,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  mutiny,  every  tenth  man  was  chosen  by  lot  for  punish- 
ment, which  was  called  obgimatio,  or  the  most  culpable  were 
selected.  Sometimes  only  the  twentieth  man  was  punished, 
vicnsiHATio ;  or  the  100th,  caavasiMATio.^ 

Till.    MILITARY  PAY  AND  DISCHARGE. 

Thb  Roman  soldiers  at  first  received  nopay  "  from  the  pablic 
Every  one  served  at  his  own  diarges.  Fay  was  first  granted  to 
the  foot,  A.  U*  347,  and  three  years  afcer,  during  the  siege  of 
Veji,  to  the  horse." 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  republic  very  inconsiderable,  two 
oboU  or  three  asset  (about  S^d  English^  a  day  to  a  foot^oldier, 
the  doable  to  a  centurion,  and  the  triple  to  an  bquks.  Jnliuii 
Cosar  doubled  it.  Under  Augustus  it  was  ten  asses  (^jd.),  and 
Domitian  increased  it  still  more,  by  adding  three  gold  pieces 
annually.^'     What  was  the  pay  of  the  tribunes  is  uncertain ;  but 
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it  appears  to  liaTe  been  cootidenble.    The  prastorian  oohetti 
baa  double  the  pay  of  the  oommoo  Boldien.^ 

Becidet  pay,  each  loldier  was  famished  with  clotbc%  aod 
receired  a  certain  allowance  '  of  com,  commonly  fomr  bushels  a 
month,  the  centurions  doable,  and  the  e^uites  triple.  But  for 
these  things  a  part  of  their  pay  was  deducted.' 

The  allies  reoeired  the  same  quantity  of  com,  except  that  dM; 
horse  only  receiTod  double  of  the  foot  The  allies  were  doihed 
and  paid  by  their  own  states* 

Anciently  there  were  no  cooks  permitted  in  the  Roman  army. 
The  soldiers  drened  theur  own  victuals.  They  took  food  twice 
a  day,  at  dinner  and  supper.  A  signal  was  publicly  given  for 
both.  The  dinner  was  a  slight  meal,  whidi  they  eommonly 
took  standingr.  They  induQ;ed  themselTos  a  little  mora  at 
supper.  The  ordinary  drink  of  soldien,  as  of  shiTes,  was  water 
mixed  with  rinesfar,  called  posca.' 

When  the  soldiers  had  served  out  their  time,*  the  foot  twenty 
yean,  and  the  bom  ten,  they  were  called  bmibiti,  and  obtained 
their  discharge.  This  was  called  kissio  bohbsta  vel  justa. 
VHien  a  soldier  was  discharged  for  some  defect  or  bad  health, 
it  was  called  missio  gausabia  ;  i(  from  the  favour  of  the  general, 
he  was  dischaiged  before  the  just  time,  vduio  oratiosa;  on 
account  of  some  fault,  igvomixciosa.' 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  disdiaige,  called  bxavc- 
TORATio,  by  which  those  who  had  served  sixteen  campiugna 
were  exempted  from  all  military  duty  except  fighting.  Tbey 
were  however  retained'  in  the  army,  not  wiUi  the  other  soldien 
under  standards,^  but  by  themselves  under  a  flag,''  whence  they 
were  called  vkxillabu  or  veteram,  sometimes  also  smsioKAin,^ 
till  they  should  receive  a  full  discharge  and  the  rewards  of  their 
service,"  either  in  lands  or  money,  or  both,  which  somettmea 
they  never  obtained.  Exauctobabb  is  properly  to  free  from 
the  military  osuth,  to  disband.'' 

IX.    METHOD  OP  ATTAOKINO  AND  DEFENDING  TOWNS. 

Thb  Romans  attacked  ^*  places  either  by  a  sudden  assault,  or  if 
that  failed,''  they  tried  to  reduce  them  ij  a  blockade." 

They  first  surrounded  a  town  with  theur  troops,''  and  bv  their 
missive  weapons  endeavoured  to  dear  the  walls  of  defenduits.'' 
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TImb,  joimnff  tlieur  shiaUi  in  the  form  of  •  latudo  or  torb 
t*  aactire  tbemwlrM  from  th*  duta  of  tbe  Biieiny,  they  oua 
t«thentw,'  and  tried  either  to  nndennine'  Ihe  walla,  « 
■calethem.* 


Wben-ft  place  conld  not  be  takes  by  rtorm,  h  wai  InnMed. 
Two  line*  MfortiGcatioiworinlraichiiienls*  were  drawn  aromiii 
the  place,  at  wine  diatuice  fkvm  one  another,  called  the  llnea  of 
coDtrkTaDatioD  and  drcumTiHation ;  tbe  one  agaimt  the  nllka 
of  the  townsmen,  and  tbe  other  againtt  attack*  from  witbooL* 

Theee  linea  wen  compoeed  of  a  ditch  andarampar^atrength- 
ened  with  a  parapet  and  battlement*,'  and  sometimea  a  eolid 
wall  of  conuderable  height  and  thicknera^  flanked  with  towen 
or  forts  at  proper  distances  round  the  whtrie. 

At  the  foot  of  the  par8pet,or  at  its  junction  irilh  therampar^* 
there  sometimes  was  a  palisade  made  of  larger  stakes  cut  in  the 
form  of  stagi'  boms;  hence  called  cinfi,  to  prerent  the  ascent 
of  the  enemy.  Before  that,  there  were  seTeral  rows  of  Irunka 
of  trees,  or  large  branches,  sharpened  at  the  end«,'  called  cim, 
fixed  in  trendies '"  above  five  feet  deep.  In  front  of  tbese  were 
dag  pits"  of  three  feet  deep,  inlenecting  one  another  in  the 
ferm  of  a  fumctmr,  thns. 


ftll  these,  Ciewir,  at  Alesia,  made  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wida,  400 
feet  rnuD  the  rampart,  which  waa  secured  by  two  dilchea,  e«cfa 
Jifleea  feet  broad,  and  ■■  many  deep;  ope  of  them  dlled  with 
water.  But  thii  naa  merely  a  blodcade,  without  any  aj 
or  attacka  on  the  dty.* 

Between  the  lines  were  digpoaed  the  army  of  the  b 
who  were  thus  aaid,  urbem  obtidume  dmidere  rel  cisycny  to 


PVom  the  inner  line  wai  raised  a  mount,'  composed  of  earth, 
wood,  and  hurdles,*  and  stone,  which  was  gradually  adTanced  * 
towards  the  town,  always  increasing  in  height,  till  it  equalled 
or  overtopped  the  walls.  The  mount  whidi  Cxaar  raised 
against  Araricum  or  Bourgea,  waa  330  feet  broad,  and  SO  feci 


high.' 
The  a 


-  e  agger  or  roouut  was  (ecur«d  by  towers,  conaiating  ot 
diflerent  stories,'  from  which  showen  of  darta  and  stmlM  wera 
dischargvd  on  tlM  tomumen  by  meaoa  of  engines,'  odled  c*t*- 


,  BiLisTS,  and  icoHPiONEa,'  to  defend  the  work  and  worit- 
'    Of  theae  toweTs  C^sar  Is  supposed  to  have  erected  1561 


•  ■■"■■■VtVH.r.  hl£l  >Hh  Ina.  amt      •_■  liu  u  apUl      •  mtK  iMm 


OB  his  iiiMt  iMHiDd  Al««fa.'    The  hboui  and  indiulry  of  Uio 
BomMi  troops  were  u  remarkable  as  their  coutafce. 

Tb«re  were  sbo  moTablo  U>ir«i^*  ithicb  were  puthed  for- 
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wnrd ^  and  brought  bade* on  wheeli,  fixed  below,'  on  the  inside 
of  the  plank&*  To  preyent  them  f^m  being  set  on  fire  by  tha 
enemy,  tliey  were  covered  with  raw  hides  ^  and  pieces  of  coarse 
cloth  and  mattresses.*  They  were  of  an  immense  bulk,  soon*- 
times  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  feet  square,  and  higher  than  the 
walls,  or  even  than  the  towers  of  the  citv.  When  they  oould 
be  brought  up  to  the  walls,  a  place  wai  seldom  able  to  stand  out 
iongJ 
Bui  the  most  dieadful  machine  of  all  was  the  battering  rmm  * 


(akirsX  a  long  beam,  like  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  armed  at  one 
end  with  iron  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head ;  whence  it  had  its 
name.  It  was  suspended  by  the  middle  with  ropes  or  chains 
fastened  to  a  beam  that  lay  across  two  posts,  and  hannng  thus 
equally  balanced,  it  was  by  a  hundred  men,  more  or  less  (who 
were  freauently  changed),  violently  thrust  forward,  drawn  back, 
and  again  pushed  forward,  till,  by  repeated  strokes,  it  had 
shaken  and  broken  down  the  wall  with  its  iron  head.' 

The  ram  was  covered  with  sheds  or  mantlets,  called  vunLB, 
machines  constructed  of  wood  and  hurdles,  and  covered  with 
earth  or  raw  hides,  or  any  materials  which  could  not  easily  be 
set  on  fire.    They  were  pushed  forwards  by  wheeb  below.^* 


HMltar,  and  to  eaatola 
ton  Btanu  Mch,  with 
vfatdovB.  TkaUrgMl 
WM  eiM  haadrsd  and 
dcktf  fMl  Uch,  ud 
uTrtf'toor  broad,  aod 
Boatalnad  twtntjr  tto- 
ri«a.  Thaa*  MifliiM 
«w«  Mi^attaally 
■aaad  H«lap*lab,  or 
•ity-Ukart,  bjr  tin 
Oraato. 
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8  Tha  IBM  la  said  to 
bavo  ba«n  ftrat  an* 
plofad,  la  Ita  moataiai* 
pic  Ibra^  bf  tha  Car* 
Ibaglttiant,  todnaollab 
tiM  walls  or  Cadia,  af. 
tar  ihay  had  takaa  tha 
plao^.  Waatiac  pra* 
per  baa  loola  rer  ttia 
parpeaa,  a  aaiabar  af 
BMa  took  «p  a  baaa, 
aad  hf  iMr  aaltod 
ferae  Moak  down  tha 


ana,  a  Tjilaa  artUear, 
la  add  to  hava  par* 
calvad  tha  aeaaoaif  af 


ahalL     Ta   aap   Iha 
b«a  «lth  Iraa  waa  as 


ithg  It  an  whaaU 
a  platlma,  aad 


powar  ablainad  bjr  ana*  aad  tha  wap  la  whkk 
pandiacthabaaiaAaa  a  im  bala  wkh  Ito 
•  aaat,  or  triaacla.  kaad  raadUp  ongfaatad 
Cairaa  of  Calrhadaa  tha  fena  aanallp  givaa 
eaaealvad  tba  M«a  af    «o  tha  laa~ 

wollaallai 

aflboi 
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and 


protcetlBk 
workad  It 


workad  tt  br  a 
and  aidaa.    Ha  aallad 


It  (taatndo)  tha  Im- 
tolaa,  freai  tha  alow. 
aeaa  of  Ita  aiellaat  ar 
bcoaaaa  tha  raa  thinat 
laandaatUahaadllfca 
lu 


r,8ril.J«ig.l% 


Uudw  thsm  Um  b«Bi*g«n  lEtlier  woAed  th«  nn,  or  triad  la 


w  the  nena,  Uw  ■otcvti,*  && 
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These  mantlets  or  sheds  were  used  to  cover  the  men  in  fiDin|r 
up  the  ditches,  and  for  yarious  other  purposes.^ 

When  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  not  permit  these 
machines  to  be  erected  or  brought  forward  to  the  walls,  the 
besiegers  sometimes  drove  a  mine  '  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  or 
in  this  manner  intercepted  the  springs  of  water.' 

When  they  only  wisned  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  walla, 
they  supported  the  part  to  be  thrown  down  with  wooden  props, 
which  being  consumed  with  fire,  the  wall  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  the  meantime  the  besiej^  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  the 
besiegers,  met  their  mines  with  counter  mines,*  which  aometimes 
occasioned  dreadful  conflicts  below  ground.  The  great  object 
was  to  preveot  them  from  approaching  the  walls.* 

The  oesieged  also,  by  means  of  mines,  endeavoured  to  frus- 
trate or  overturn  the  works  of  the  enemy.^  They  withdrew  the 
earth  from  the  mount,'  or  destroyed  the  worics  by  fires  beloiv, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  besiegers  overturned  the  walls.^ 

Where  they  apprehended  a  breach  would  be  made,  they 
reared  new  walls  hehind,  with  a  deep  ditch  before  them.  They 
employed  various  methods  to  weaken  or  elude  the  force  of  the 
ram,  and  to  defend  themselves  against  the  engines  and  darts  of 
the  besiegers.  But  these,  and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  this 
subject,  will  be  best  understood  by  reading  the  accounts  pre- 
served to  us  of  ancient  sieges,  particularly  of  Syracuse  by  Mar- 
cellus,  of  Ambracia  by  FuTvius,  of  Aleua  by  Julius  Caesar,  of 
Marseilles  by  his  lieutenants,  and  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  Vespa- 
sian.' W^hen  the  Romans  besieged  a  town,  and  thought  them- 
selves sure  of  taking  it,  they  used  solemnly  ^^  to  call  out  of  it^^ 
the  gods,  under  whose  protection  the  place  was  supposed  to  be. 
Hence  when  Troy  was  taken,  the  g<Hls  are  said  to  have  left 
their  shrines.  For  this  reason,  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
kent  secret  their  tutelary  god,  and  the  Latin  name  of  the  city.'* 

The  form  of  a  surrender  we  have,  Liv.  i.  38,  Plant  Amph.  i. 
1.  71.  102,  and  the  usual  manner  of  plundering  a  city  when 
taken,  Polyb.  x.  16. 

NAVAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

Natioaiton  at  first  was  very  rude,  and  the  construction  of  ves- 
sels extremely  simple.     The  most  ancient  nations  used  boats 
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nuidd  of  trunks  of  trees  hollowed,^  called  alvu,  LiRmn,  •CAra^s, 
vel  MOFOZTUk/  or  composed  of  beams  and  pUnks  fastened  to- 
gether with  cords  or  wooden  pins,  called  lurst,  or  of  reeds, 
called  caitra/  or  partly  of  slender  planks,*  and  partly  of  wicker- 
hurdles  or  basket-work/  and  coTei«d  with  hides,  as  those  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  other  nations,  hence  called  havioia  YinuAy 
corio  ciramuMta,  and  naves  wtUet^  in  allusion  to  which,  Virffil 
calb  the  boat  of  Charon,  cymba  suHlitf  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Indian  canoes,  which  are  made  of  the  bark  of  trees ;  or  to  the 
boats  of  the  Icelanders  and  Esquimaux  Indians^  which  are  made 
of  long  poles  placed  cross-wise,  tied  together  with  whale  sinews, 
and  oorered  with  the  skins  of  sea-dogs,  sewed  with  sinews  in- 
stead of thread. 

The  PhoBniciani^  or  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  are 
said  to  hare  been  the  first  inTcntors  of  the  art  of  sailing,  as  of 
letten  and  astronomy.  For  Jason,  to  whom  the  poets  ascribe 
it,^  and  the  Argonauts,  who  first  sailed  under  Jason  from  Greece 
to  Colchis  in  the  ship  Argo,  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  that 
is,  of  commerce,  flourished  long  after  the  Phcanicians  were  a 
powerful  nation.  But  whatever  oe  in  this^  navigation  certainly 
received  from  them  its  chief  improvements. 

The  invention  of  sails  is  by  some  ascribed  to  J^los,  the  god 
of  the  winds,  and  by  others  to  Dzedalus ;  whence  he  is  said  to 
have  flown  like  a  bird  through  the  air.  They  seem  to  have 
been  first  made  of  skins,  whicn  the  Veneti,  a  people  of  Gaul, 
used  even  in  the  time  of  CsBsar,  afterwards  of  flax  or  hemp; 
whence  liniea  and  carbasa  (sing.  •«»)  are  put  for  vb^  saus. 
Sometimes  clothes  spread  out  were  used  for  sails.* 

It  was  long  before  the  Romans  paid  any  attention  to  naval 
affairs.  They  at  first  had  nothing  but  boats  made  of  thick 
planks,'  such  as  they  used  on  the  Tiber,  called  navks  caudicakia  ; 
whence  Appius  Claudius,  who  first  persuaded  them  to  fit  out  a 
fleets  A.  if,  4d9,  got  the  surname  of  caudex.  They  are  said  to 
have  taken  the  model  of  their  first  ship  of  war  from  a  vessel  of 
the  Carthaginians,  which  happened  to  be  stranded  on  their 
coasts,  and  to  have  exercised  their  men  on  land  to  the  manage- 
ment of  ships.^'  But  this  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  what 
Polybius  says  in  other  places,  nor  with  what  we  find  in  Livy 
about  the  equipment  and  operations  of  a  Roman  fleet^  The 
first  ships  of  war  were  probably  built  from  the  model  of  those  of 
Antium,  which,  after  the  reduction  of  that  city,  were  brought  to 
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Bom  a.  U.  «17.>  It  m  not,  bow«*«r,  till  t)M  fint  Sumi* 
ffw  that  tbey  suide  msy  finra  by  ••■. 

Sbipa    of     mat 

they  ir«r«  «f  m 
loDKoi  ilupa  than 
ship*    of    burdoD, 

hulki;     or    bick, 
b«rkti,)  which  wen 
mors    round    and 
JVrMfa  £#>(■•  de«p.     Tbo    ihipi 

of  wir  w««  ilri*«B 
clueAy    by     aan, 
Ut«  abip*  of  bur- 
den by  uU*,*  mmI 
u  they  wero  aon 
heaty,'  mod  wiW 
P  mora  dDwly,  Ibey 
b  were       loniatiiBre 
Stowed*   after   ilw 

Tbeir  Aipa  of  war  were  varioutly  named  from  their  rom  or 
nnki  of  oan.*  Thoae  which  hod  two  rows  or  tier*  were  called 
biraiu*  ! '  three,  triremt*  ;  four,  qvadriremei ;  fixe,  jHingHtmao 
velMafm*; 

The  Roman 
of  oars;  and  I 

by  a  tireek  name,  hexerei,  heptert*,  &nd  aboTO  that  by  a  dc- 
cnnlocution,  tudm,  octo,  Moe«ni,  dectm  onitmun,  Tel  mtmsm' 
Thiu^  Liry  call*  a  ehip  of  sixieeD  row* '  navU  ingentU  nagni- 
ttidmU,  qnam  $exdreim  vernu  renutmni  agebant,  anlley  of  Tait 
•ice,  which  wai  mored  by  iixteen  tiere  of  ours.  Thii  enornmus 
iihip,  howerer,  sailed  op  the  Tiber  to  Home."  llie  ahipe  of 
Antony  fwhich  Flons  sayi  reeembled  floating  castles  and 
lowni;  Virril,  floatiog  UlMidii  or  mounlaini,)  had  only  from 
■ix  to  nine  Mnka  of  oars,     llio  says  from  four  to  ten  rows." 

There  are  rarioua  opinions  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
lowen  sat.  That  mart  ifenerally  receiTed  is,  that  they  were 
|ilaeed  abore  one  another  in  different  stages  or  beuefaes  "  on  one 


vxtu.  i*f just. 


tiMM  of  Ibe  odier  bendtM  inxCMad  in 
tiMir  height  ibove  the  w*ter.  Hiit 
MfMral  [iHMHiii  in  tb«  oUmIc^'  and  dt  Uw  npn 


tiMir  height  ibove  the  w*ter.    lliit  opinli 

1  >_  .t.   oiMiic^'  and  dj  t 

t  falleya,  paiticularly  tbal  on  Triyui't 


yilUr  M  Rome.     It  ii,  how«rer,  attended  wilh  difflculliM  not 
Miily  recoDdled. 

There  were  three  different  cleasee  of  roirei^  whom  the 
Ureeke  called  (Aronito,  teugitte  or  %eagim,  and  tkoiamike,  or 
■ioit  front  ibe  dlRerent  paiU  of  tbe  ihip  in  which  they  were 
^oed.  TIm  Snt  wt  in  the  hichett  part  of  the  ihip,  next  the 
■teni;  the  aeeond,  in  the  taiddle;  and  the  laat  in  the  loweN 

Crt,  next  lb*  prow.  Some  think  (hat  there  were  aa  many  oara 
hMiging  to  each  of  iheie  dasHa  of  rowoa,  aa  the  ihip  waa 
Mid  to  haie  ranks  or  bauki  of  oaia ;  olhen,  that  there  were  aa 
iMDjr  rowen  to  e«<^  oar,  aa  the  dup  b  Hid  to  have  tianka ;  and 
ao«w  redton  the  nnntber  of  banka,  by  that  of  o«n  on  each  ride. 
Id  thia  manner  they  renioTe  the  difficulty  of  Euppamn^  eight  or 
lev  banks  of  oara  above  one'  another,  and  even  forty ;  for  a  ship 
b  Mid  hy  Flntarvfa  and  Athensnt  to  have  been  built  by  Ptoleny 
Philopator  which  liod  that  number : '  but  these  opiniona  are 
inrolTed  in  Hill  more  inextricable  difficulties. 


li_>  af  tliMrii.i  ••*ff*-    V't'^^  >>  •  ^<  'l~  •<  <>''    ■•rpoH  a  VHHl  •■  jU 

Oym  n^aa^  okM.  IMiil,   (U,  •Bplont  ta  mni  ■»■      ■■<•>••<<« 
Ti—*ii  w  ■■■liiMnJ,  iwiuft^d   SHU.   n*  bra  *r  vHatk  iT 
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Shift  eoxibini 

Tor    lifiita«M    and 

axpAditioD    (tMWf 

Ac-ivAMx)  hsd  bat 

ona  rank  of  otn 

on  Bach  rida,*  «r  M 

.  nio^t    two.      TiMy 

[  wera   of   difftnot 

r  kindly  and   called 

by  Tsrious  nmnw; 

as,  ettecti,  i.  «l  Momi 

ceJeru  tbI  eursoria,  lanhi,  pfiaieli,  myoparoim*.  tee.     Bnt  *• 

nort  romariabte  of  ibese  wew  the  nave*  t.»nM«,' »  kn»d  of 


Dibt  nlleya  uMd  by  Ibe  Libnmi,  a  people  of  Dafaoatia,  addicted 
to  piiacT.  To  ehipa  of  tliit  kind  Aagnstus  was  in  a  great 
meamiTe  indebted  for  his  TJetory  oTor  Antony  at  Aetiiun. 
HcDoe  after  that  time  the  name  of  now*  libubns  waa  rinn  (o 
al)  light  quick*ulin([  vcaaela,  and  few  ihipa  wore  built  bat  of 
that  coMtmction.'  . .  .    ^ 

Shipa  «ei«  alio  denonunaUd  from  the  ooontry  to  wbicn  they 
belonged,  and  Ihe  variout  uaes  to  which  they  were  applied  ;  *• 
mrtM  MBKCATDBiA!,  ftumttUaTim,  vinarir,  oUarut  j  fikitohs 
tet  Unaieuli,  bshing-baata ;  ifxciii.*tohia  et  exploratorix,  af/f. 
boats;  pib»tic«  vel  preedatorite;*  bifpigoo*,  vel  h^pagimi. 


Mibd  oi  iHlliK  era  >m  U    AOmmu,  lib.  •.  «.  H.   Tta 
°o     %  wttbMIMMiu>BHB%k>tU'    fcujltirnnllilWI— M 


tor  curyiag  honM  and  tbair  ridei*  ;    tuwu.l'um,   mmnga 
'  '  TBCTOBK  sBJLVMgD*,  tnuupocM  snd  diipi  of  burdsa ; 

-» privt^teqae,  buiit  that  or  tb«  former  year  for  |trifat« 


41  hwa  hHK    II  ■vwnr  fa  In  iimiian 

)•    — n"»i"^flliMj  mtim  !•    fii'fai\iliiinli*illiia« 
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use.    Some  read  mmonarimj  i.  9,  for  carrying  piOTisioiub  EaA 
ship  had  its  loDg^boat  joined  to  it^ 

A  lai^e  Asiatic  ship  amongr  the  Greeka  was  called  CBcuBirty 
it  is  supposed  from  the  island  Gorcyra ;  bat  Pliny  aacribtti  tfie 
invention  of  it  to  the  Cyprians.' 

Galleys  kept  by  princes  and  great  men  for  amusement,  were 
called  by  rarious  names ;  triremes  cerata  vel  deratm^  luMorim  et 
€MbiculaUB  Tel  thalamegi,  pleasure4NMts  or  barges ;  privee,  L  e. 
propria  et  rum  meritoruB,  one's  own,  not  hired;  sometimes  of 
immense  size,  deceree  vel  decemremee} 

Each  ship  had  a  name  peculiar  to  itself  inscribed  or  painted 
on  its  prow;  thus,  pbutis,  sotlla,  gkntaurvs,  &&,  called 
PABASRMoN,  its  sign,  or  insignb,*  as  its  tutelary  god  '  was  ob  its 
stem ;  whence  that  part  of  the  ship  was  called  tutxla  or  cmdda^ 
and  held  sacred  by  the  mariners.  There  supplicationa  and 
treaties  were  madeX 

In  some  ships  the  iukeLa  and  7r»^»9iMoif  were  the  same.^ 

Ships  of  burden  used  to  hare  a  basket  suspended  on  the  top 
of  their  mast  as  their  sign,^  hence  they  were  called  corbit^* 

There  was  an  Ornament  in  the  stem  and  sometimes  on  the 
prow,  made  of  wood,  like  the  tail  of  a  fish,  called  aflubihx,  vel 
plur.  -to,  from  which  was  erected  a  staff  or  pole  with  a  riband 
or  streamer '°  on  the  top.'^ 

Hie  ship  of  the  commander  of  a  fleet "  was  distinguTsbed  by  a 
red  flag,''  and  by  a  light. 

The  diief  parts  of  a  ship  and  its  appendages  were,  cabina, 
the  keel  or  bottom ;  Haiumina,  the  ribs,  or  pieces  of  timber 
which  strengthened  the  sides;  psoba,  the  prow  or  fore-part, 
and  puppis,  uie  stem  or  hind-part ;  alvbus,  ttie  belly  or  hold  of 
the  ship :  BBNTDrA,  the  pump,  or  rather  the  bilge  or  bottom  of 
the  hold,  where  the  water,  which  leaked  into  the  ship,  remained 
till  it  was  pumped  out,^^  or  the  bilge-water  itself,  properly  caUed 
NAUTBA.  In  order  to  keep  out  the  water,  ships  were  besmeared 
with  wax  and  pitch ;  hence  called  cbbata,*' 

On  the  sides ''  were  holes  ^  for  the  oars  (bbmi,  called  also  by 
the  poets  tonsa,  the  broad  part  or  end  of  them,  palma  Tel 
paimula),  and  seats  ^'  for  the  rowers™ 

Each  oar  was  tied  to  a  piece  of  wood,*'  called  scalmus,  by 

J  Cm.  a.  O.  T.  l.erm'    »  tatek  vd  totalart  urn-    9  Fwt  Ge.  AtU  xrL  6.     «xhawii«tar,         G«. 
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,-  hODce  Kolrau^  is 
lan,  a  boat  of  tw« 
;  achtaria,  tc  aavis,  decern  icalmU,  quatuor  tcahnomm 
ncvit.     The  plaoa  where  the  oara  were  pot,  when  Um  rowera 
were  done  workiog,  wm  called  ciaTHaii.' 

Od  the  ateTn  was  the  rudder  (euBaaNtCDi-tiH  vel  cltmu),  and 
the  pilot  (gabernator)  who  directed  it 

Some  ahipa  had  two  rudders,  one  on  each  end,  and  two  prow% 
io  that  thej  migbt  be  moTed  either  way  without  turning-,  niudi 
umnI  by  the  Germatu,  and  od  the  Fontus  Euxinua,  or  £laclc  Sea. 
called  ciHiuM,'  bMauae  in  a  swelling  aea  they  were  ntTered 
with  boards  like  the  raulted  roof  of  a  houM ;  *  hence  comariftf, 
the  name  of  a  people  bordering  oa  the  £lack  Sea.* 

On  the  middle  of  tb« 
ship  waa  erect«d  the  naat 
(huui),  which  wa«  raia- 
ed'  when  the  ship  left 
the  harbour,  and  taken 
down  '  when  it  approadl- 
ed  the  land ;  the  place 
where  it  atood  waa  called 


The    ahii 
the  ancienta  had  < 


in.    . 

ilyoi 


On  the  mut  were  fixed 

i  Ibe   sail-yarda   (tSTaaam 

I  Tel  brae/aa),  and  the  saila 

'  (tku)  fastened  by  ropea 

{funt*  Tel  rvdenUt).  Im- 

1  all  the  cwlage;  pandere  vela,  to 
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The  sails  wero  usually  white,  as  being  thought  OMirs  lucky* 
sometimes  coloured.^ 

The  ends  of  the  sail-yards  were  called  gobirja;  from  which 
were  suspended  two  ropes  called  pKOBSy  braces,  by  pulling  which 
towards  the  stem,  the  sails  were  turned  to  the  right  or  laft. 
H  the  wind  blew  obliquely  from  the  left^  they  pulled  the  rope 
on  the  right,  and  so  on  the  contrary :  hence  fucert  pedem^  to 
trim  or  adjust  the  saib ;  obUquat  livo  pede  oarboio^  he  turaa 
the  sails  so  as  to  catch  the  wind  blowing  from  the  right;  so 
Miauat  sinuM  m  ventum^  cwrrere  utroque  pede,  to  sail  with  a 
wina  right  astern,  or  blowing  directly  from  behind ;  m  earn' 
trarium  navigare  proiatis  pedtotu,  by  tacking ;  intendere  hradkia 
velief  i.  e.  vela  brachiUf  to  stretch  the  sails,  or  to  haul  them  out 
to  the  yard-arms ;  dare  veia  ventie,  to  set  sail ;  so  veia  faeere^  or 
to  make  way ;  subducere  vela,  to  lower  the  sails ;  *  mmieirare 
velis,  vel  -a,  i.  e.  attendere^  to  manage,  by  drawing  in  and  let- 
ting out  the  opposite  braces; '  velie  remM, sc.  e/  ;  L  e.  smmMi  vt, 
manibm  pediausque^  ammbue  nervie,  with  might  and  main ;  *  so 
remigio  veloque.  Plant  Asin.  1. 3.  6 ;  who  puts  naoalei  pedee  far 
remigee  et  nauUOf  Men.  ii.  3.  ult. 

The  top-sails  were  called  suppaba  velorum,  or  any  appendage 
to  the  mam-sail.* 

Carina  pvppis,  and  even  trabs,  a  beam,  are  often  pat  by  the 
poets  for  the  whole  ship;  but  nerer  veban^  as  we  use  sail  for  one 
ship  or  many;  thus,  a  sail,  an  hundred  saiL 

The  rigging  and  tadding  of  a  shin,  its  sails,  sail-yarda,  oms^ 
ropea^  &c.  were  called  AaMAMBNTA.  Uenoe  arma  is  put  for  the 
sails,  coUigere  arma  jubet,  i.  e.  ve^a  cantrahere,  he  coaunaada 
them  to  furl  the  sails,  and  for  the  rudder,  ^foiiata  arwiis,  i.  e» 
davof  despoiled  of  her  rudder. 

Ships  of  war,^  and  these  only,  had  their  prows  armed  with  a 
sharp  oeak,"  which  usually  had  three  teeth  or  points^  whence 
these  ships  were  called  bostrat^  and  because  the  beak  waa 
covered  with  brass,  abata.' 

Ships,  when  about  to  engage,  had  towers  erected  on  them, 
whence  stones  and  missive  weapons  were  discharged  from  en- 
gines called  FB0P0ONACIJI.A,  hence  iwrritm  puppee,  Agrippa  in- 
vented a  kind  of  towers  which  were  suddenly  raised*  Towen 
used  also  to  be  erected  on  ships  in  sieges  and  at  other  times.^ 
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sUpvof  war  were  all  coTered,^  oUien  unoorered,*  ex- 
oep4  at  the  prow  and  stern^  where  those  who  fought  itood.' 

The  pluifu  or  platforms*  on  which  the  marinen  tat  or  paaMd 
ftoa  ooe  part  of  the  ship  to  another,  were  called  fobi,  gang- 
ways/ and  the  helps  to  mount  on  board,  poNns  Tel  scalju* 
Some  take  fori  for  the  deck  (sTseA,  -a\  others  for  the  seats.  It 
is  at  least  certain  they  were  both  in  the  top  of  the  ship  and 
below.    We  also  find  forug^  sing.' 

The  anchor  (jlhchoba),  which  moored  or  fastened  ^  the  shlps^ 
was  at  first  of  stone,  sometimes  of  wood  filled  with  lead,  but 
afterwards  of  iron.  It  was  thrown  *  from  the  prow  by  a  cable, 
and  fixed  in  the  ground,  while  the  ship  stood  (or,  as  we  say, 
rode)  at  anchor,^**  and  raised^  when  it  sailed;  sometimes  the 
cable  "  was  cnt'^  The  Feneti  used  iron  chains  instead  of  ropes.^* 

The  plummet  for  sounding  depths  ^*  was  called  bo&is  or  caia" 
fnratet^  or  moltbdis,  -idiSp  as  Gronovins  reads^  Stat  Sylr.  iii. 
SL30. 

The  ropes  by  which  a  ship  was  tied  to  land  were  called  bxti- 
jKACULk,  or  OBiB,  or  simply  vubbs.  Hence  orom  solvere,  to  set 
saiL^' 

The  ancient!  had  ropes  for  girding  a  ship  in  a  storm,"  which 
are  still  used.  They  had  also  limg  poles,''  to  push  it  off  rocks 
and  shoals.^' 

Sand,  or  whatever  was  put  in  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady,  was 
called  sabubba,  ballast." 

Ships  were  built '^  of  fir,**  alder,"  cedar,  pine,  and  cypress,"  by 
the  Veneti,  of  oak,"  sometimes  of  men  wood ;  so  that  a  num- 
ber of  ehips  were  put  on  the  stocks,"  completely  equipned  and 
launched,^  in  forty-five  days  after  the  timber  was  cut  down  In 
the  forest ;  by  Casar,  at  Aries,  against  the  people  of  MarseiUcs, 
in  thirty  days." 

There  was  a  place  at  Rome  beyond  the  Tiber  where  ships 
lay  and  were  built,  called  batalia,  plur.  -turn,  the  dock." 

As  the  Romans  quickly  built  fleets,  they  as  speedily  manned 
them.  Freedmen  and  slaves  were  employed  as  mariners  or 
rowers,"  who  were  also  called  socu  vavalks,  and  classici.  The 
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citiBens  and  allies  were  obliged  to  farauh  a  oeiiain  nimiber  of 
these,  aooording  to  their  forMuie,  and  sometimes  to  supply  theia 
with  prorisions  and  nay  for  a  limited  time.^ 

Tlie  legionary  solaieri  at  first  used  to  fight  at  sea  as  well  aa 
on  land*  Bat  when  the  Romans  came  to  haTo  regidar  and 
constant  fleets,  there  \fas  a  separato  kind  of  soldiers  raised  lor 
the  marine  serrice,'  who  were  called  classiarii,  or  bpibats  ;  Imt 
this  serrice  was  reckoned  less  honourable  than  that  oi  the 
legionary  soldiers,  and  was  sometimes  performed  bv  msimmlttad 
slaves.    The  rowers  also  were  occasionally  armed.* 

The  allies  and  conquered  states  were  in  after  times  bound  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  ships  completely  equipped  and 
manned ;  some  only  stores,  arms,  tackling,  and  men.* 

Augustus  stationed  a  fleet  on  the  Tuscan  sea  at  Misenom, 
where  Agrippa  made  a  fine  harbour  called  portus  juuna,  by 
joining  the  liucrine  lake  and  the  laau  Avenmt  to  the  bay  <SF 
Bai«,*^and  another  on  the  Hadriatic  at  Ravenna,  and  in  odier 
parti  of  the  empire,  also  on  rivers,  as  the  Rhine  and  Banuba.^ 

The  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet  was  called  nux  paanKmrngim 
CLABsis,  and  his  ship,  navis  peatobia,'  which  in  the  nighi»tijne 
had,  as  a  sUpi,'  three  lights.* 

At  first  ue  consuls  and  prsstoia  used  to  command  the  fleets 
of  the  republic,  or  some  one  under  them;  as  LsBlins  under 
Sclpio." 

The  commanders  of  each  ship  was  called  rayabchi,  or  nusn- 
ARCHi,  i  e.  prafecti  trUns  vel  trirtmu  navi$^  or  nAoisTBf 
HATivM.^^  The  master  or  proprietor  of  a  trading  vessel,  itauclb- 
BUS,  NAvicuLATOB,  vsl  -ABius,  who,  whou  ho  did  not  go  to  ■ea 
himself,  but  employed  another  to  navigate  his  ship,  was  said, 
navtcu^aridiR,  sc.  rem,  facere?* 

The  person  who  steered  the  ship  and  directed  ito  coarse  was 
called  auBBR2fAT0R,  the  pilot,  sometimes  also  maoistbb,  or  bbo 
TOR.  He  sat  at  the  helm,  on  the  top  of  the  stem,  dressed  in  a 
particular  manner,"  and  gave  orders  about  spreading  and  oon- 
Uracting  the  saiLs,^*  plying  or  checking  the  oars,^*  &e.  It  was  his 
part  to  know  the  signs  of  the  weather,  to  be  acquainted  with 
ports  and  places,  and  particularly  to  observe  the  winds  and  the 
stars.  For  as  the  ancients  knew  not  the  use  of  the  compass, 
they  were  directed  in  their  voyages  chiefly  by  the  stars  in  the 
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nigliMiiH*/  and  in  the  day-Ume  by  ooasto  and  istands  which 
tliay  knew.  In  the  Meditenraneany  to  which  naTication  was 
then  chiefly  confined,  they  could  not  be  lon^  out  of  the  sight  of 
land*  When  overtaken  by  a  storm,  the  usual  method  was  tb 
drive  Aeir  ships  on  shore,'  and  when  the  danger  was  over,  to 
set  theoi  afloat  again  by  the  strength  of  arms  and  levers  In 
the  ocean  thej  onW  craised  along  Uie  coast 

In  some  ships  there  were  two  pilots,  who  had  an  asnstant 
called  ivoaBTA,  i  e.  custom  et  tutela  prwrn^  who  watched  at  the 
prow.' 

He  who  had  command  oTer  the  rowers  was  called  hortatob 
and  causAaiiTs,*  or  poariscuLUs,  which  was  also  the  name  of  the 
iStaff  or  mallet  with  which  he  excited  or  retarded  them.'  He 
stid  this  also  with  his  Toice  in  a  musical  tone,  that  the  rowers 
might  keep  time  in  their  motions.  Hence  it  is  also  applied  to 
the  eommandenb  Those  who  hauled  or  palled  a  rope,  who 
mbed  a  weighty  or  the  like,  called  hklciarii,  used  likewise  to 
aninmte  one  another  with  a  loud  cry,  hence  aoirftcus  clamor^  the 
cries  or  rtiouts  of  the  mariners.* 

Before  a  fleet  (classis)  set  out  to  sea,  it  was  solemnly  r^ 
riewed '  like  an  army ;  prayers  were  made  and  victims  sacri' 
fieed.  The  auspices  were  consulted,  and  if  any  unlucky  omen 
lisppenedy  as  a  person  sneering  on  the  left,  or  swallows  aliglit- 
ing  on  the  ships,  &c.  the  voyage  was  suspended." 

rhe  marinen,  when  they  set  lail  or  reached  the  harbour, 
dedEod  the  stem  with  garlands.' 

There  was  great  labour  in  launching"  the  ships,  for  as  the 
imcients  seldom  sailed  in  winter,  their  ships  during  that  time 
wete  drawn  np  ^  on  land,  and  stood  on  the  shore.^ 

They  were  drawn  to  sea  by  ropes  and  levers,''  with  rollers 
nlaced  below,'*  called  palahobs,  vel-pis,  or scutula, and, accord- 
iof  to  some,  lajaug  rciarum ;  but  others  more  properly  take 
this  phrase  for  roim  labenie$,  wheels.'^ 

Archimedes  invented  a  wonderfiil  machine  for  this  purpose 
criled  ■si.iz.'' 

Sometinies  ships  were  oonveyed  for  a  considerable  space  by 
land,  and  for  that  purpose  they  were  sometimes  so  made,  that 
they  might  be  taken  to  pieces,  a  practice  still  in  use.  Augustus 
is  said  to  hare  transported  some  ships  from  the  open  sea  to  the 
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Ambradan  sulf  near  Actiam,  on  a  kind  of  wall  coFertid  wifk 
raw  hidos  of  oxen,  in  like  manner  over  the  Isthmus  of  CoriBtk 
So  Trajan,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris.^ 

The  siffnal  for  embarklnip  was  given  with  the  trampet  They 
embarked '  in  a  certain  order,  the  marinets  first  ana  then  the 
soldiers.  They  also  sailed  in  a  certain  order,  the  light  nweeli 
usaally  foremost  then  the  fleet  or  ships  of  war,  and  after  them 
the  ships  of  burden ;  but  this  order  was  oi%en  changed.' 

When  they  approached  the  place  of  their  destination,  they 
were  very  attentive  to  the  objects  thev  first  saw,  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  omens  at  their  departure/ 

When  they  reached  the  snore/  and  landed'  the  tioops^ 
prayers  and  sacrifices  again  were  made. 

If  the  country  was  hostile,  and  there  was  no  proper  harbonr, 
they  made  a  naral  camp/  and  drew  up  their  ships  on  land.' 
They  did  so,  especially  if  they  were  to  mnter  there."  Boi  if 
they  were  to  remain  only  for  a  short  time^  the  fleet  was  stationed 
in  some  conyenient  place,*^  not  far  from  land." 

Harbours  (portus)  were  most  strongly  fortified,  cspeeiaUy  at 
the  entrance."  The  two  sides  of  which,  or  the  piers,  were 
called  coRNUA,  or  brachia  ;  on  the  extremities  were  erected 
bulwarks  and  towers.  There  was  usually  also  a  watch-tower 
(pharos,  plur.  -t},"  with  lights  to  direct  the  course  of  shins  in  tli# 
night  time,  as  at  Alexan<&ia  in  Egypt,  at  Ostia  and  KaTenna, 
at  Gapreae,  Brundusium,  and  other  placea.^*  A  chain  sometimes 
was  drawn  across  as  a  barrier  or  boom  (ckautnan).^ 

Harbours  were  naturally  formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers ; 
hence  the  name  of  ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Ovid  calls 
the  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  septem  portus.** 

Harbours  made  by  art "  were  called  cotronbs,  vel  -na,  'Orum, 

A4]oining  to  the  harbour  were  docks  (mayalia,  -itfln),  where 
the  ships  were  laid  up,''  careened  and  refitted.'* 

Fleets  about  to  engage  were  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to 
armies  on  land.  Certain  ships  were  placed  in  the  oeatre,**  others 
in  the  right  wing,*'  and  others  in  the  left ;  some  as  a  reserve.* 
We  find  them  sometimes  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  a 
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forceps,  and  a  circle,  bat  most  frequently  of  a  semicircle  or 
half-moon.^ 

Before  the  battle,  lacrifices  and  prayers  ivere  made  as  on 
land ;  the  admiral  sailed  round  the  fleet  in  a  light  galley,'  and 
exhorted  the  men. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  made  ready  '  for  action  :  they  furled 
the  sails  and  adjusted  the  rigging;  for  they  ne^er  chose  to 
fight  but  in  calm  weather.* 

A  red  flag  was  displayed  from  the  admiral's  ship,  as  a  signal 
to  engage.  The  trumpets  in  it  and  all  the  other  ships  were 
sounded,  and  a  shout  raised  by  all  the  crews,* 

The  combatants  endeavourea  to  disable  or  sink  the  ships  of 
the  enemy,  by  sweeping  off®  the  oars,  or  by  striking  them  witli 
their  beaks,  chiefly  on  the  sides,  lliey  grappled  with  them  by 
means  of  certain  machines  called  crows  (corvi),  iron  hands  or 
hooks  (fbrrb.c  kanus)/  drags  or  grappling  irons  (harpagokbs),' 
&CL  and  fought  as  on  land.^  They  sometimes  also  employed 
fire-ships,  or  thretr  firebrands,  and  pots  full,  of  coals  and  sol- 

?»hur,  with  various  other  combustibles,^"  which  were  so  sucoess- 
uliv  employed  by  Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  that  most 
of  Antony's  fleet  was  thereby  destroyed.'^ 

In  sieges  they  joined  vessels  together,  and  erected  on  them 
Tarloas  engines,  or  sunk  vessels  to  block  up  their  harbours." 

The  ships  of  the  victorious  fleet,  when  they  returned  home, 
had  their  prows  decked  with  laurel,  and  resounded  with  trium- 
phant mttsici"  The  prizes  distributed  after  a  victory  at  sea  were 
much  the  same  as  on  land.^^  Also  naval  punishments,  pay, 
and  provisions,  &c.^ 

The  trading  vessels  of  the  ancients  were  in  general  much 
inferior  in  size  to  those  of  the  moderns^  Cicero  mentions  a 
number  of  ships  cf  burden,  none  of  which  was  below  SOOO 
ampharmj^  L  e.  about  fifty-six  tons,  which  he  seems  to  have 
tboogfat  a  large  sbip.^'  There  were,  however,  some  ships  of 
enormous  bulk.  One  built  by  Ptolemy  is  said  to  have  been 
S80  cubits,  1.  e.  420  feet  long,  and  another  300  feet ;  the  ton- 
nage  of  the  former  7189,  and  of  the  latter,  3197.^'  The  ship 
which  brought  from  Egypt  the  great  obelisk  that  stood  in  the 
Circne  of  the  Vatican  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  besides  the  obelisk 
itself,  had  130,000  modii  of  lentei,  lentiles,  a  kind  of  pulse,  for 
ballast,  about  1138  tons." 
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CtJSTOMS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 
I.  THE  ROHAN  DREES. 
Tsi  diatinguuhtnif^  put  of  tli«  Ronuii  dress  wu  Ifaa  ^n^^K  or 
rowD,  M  to»t  of  the  Ureeki  wm  the  paliiam,  aad  of  the  Gaolx, 
oracca,  hreeches,  nhenos  the  Romuis  irere  called  sehi  TOai-r*,' 
or  TOatTi,  and  the  Greeka,  or  Id  general  those  itho  were  eet 
Bomaiu,  piLLiin  :  and  GaUia  eitaljiilta,  when  admitted  uoto  the 
rights  of  citiHiu,  t/ae  called  rooitx.*  Hence  also  fabuhe  lotfotx 
et  paltiatm.'  Ai  the  toga  waa  the  robe  of  peace,  togati  ii  often 
opposed  to  armati;'  and  as  it  wag  chiefly  wont  in  the  dty/  it  is 
MinetiiBe*  oppoeed  to  Bottici.' 

The  RoDUDs  were  paHiculnrly  careful  in  foreign  oountries 
always  to  appear  dreseed  in  the  toga,  but  this  was  not  always 
done.  Some  wore  (lie  Greek  dress;  as  Soipio  in  Sicily,  and 
the  emperor  Claudius  at  Naples.' 

The  Tosi '  was  a  loose,'  flowing." 
woollen  robe,  which  corered  the 
whole  body,  round  and  clomat  the 
bottom,"  but  open  at  the  top  dowit 
to  the  girdle,"  without  aleerea;  so 
that  the  righl  ana  waa  at  liberty, 
sod  the  left  supported  a  p^ 
(^I'ni'a,  a  flap  or  lappet)  of  the 
toga,  which  was  drawn  up "  and 
thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  thus  formed  what  wai  called 
■urcs,  a  fold  or  carity  ufMm  the 
breast,  in  whidi  thinn  might  be 
carried,  and  with  which  Uie  face 
or  head  might  be  corered."  Hence 
Fabius,  the  Roman  ambassador, 
when  he  denounced  war  in  the 
senate  of  Carthage,  is  said  to  have 
poured  out,"  or  shaken  ont  the  Lip 
of  his  toga."  Dionysius  says  the 
form  of  the  toga  was  semicircular." 
The  toga  iii  later  times  had  seveml 

folds,  but  anciently  few  or  none."    These  fulds,  when  cnllected 
in  a  knot  or  centre,  were  called  tmeo,  which  is  pot  for  tile  to;^ 

STlV' "■'"''■  'ci'iil'i'iocuo:  "^"lUli^rrf* '""   ".ll""*"^*'"" 


ItMlC'  WIwa«p«nOB  did  ■n^MDrKke  laded  Bf*  hli  tagi, 
and  girdsd  it'  nwnd  him :  h«DO«  aecingereie  open  velad <mi§, 
or  oftensr.  In  Ibe  purin,  aeeinai,  to  pmpwo,  to  make  raady.* 

TlMlO|(»ofllMTidiuidnobl*  wu  Snei  and  larnr  *  than  of 
tho  IcM  inaltbjt.  A  new  tofa  «a«  called  raXA,  wben  old  and 
tfanad-bar^  trila.'  The  Bauana  were  at  peat  paint  to  adjust ' 
(he  toga,  tbat  it  might  (it  properly,'  and  not  dn^le.* 

The  form  of  the  toga  was  dlffennt  at  different  timas.  Tb« 
Romam  at  firat  had  no  other  dnsi.  It  wm  then  stnit'*  and 
doae  i  it  corered  the  armi^  and  came  doxn  to  the  fecL 

The  t4u;a  was  at  lirst  worn  b;  woman  u  well  ai  man.  Bat 
aTterwanE  nmtroni  wuie  a  diSeient  rdb«,  called  stoli,  with  a 
Inroad  border  or  fringe,"  called  dotiti,  reaching  to  Ute  fce^ 
(wbeooa  uMlila  is  put  for  mdroxi,)  and  also,  as  aome  say, 
wben  Ibej  neat  abroad,  a  looae  outer  robe  thrown  onr  the 
siola  like  B  lurtoat,  a  mBDtlB,cr  cloak,  called  toj.^,  cr  peplm." 
But  the  old  scholiast  on  Horace  makes  paUa  here  ike  tame  wldi 
fiMttfa,  and  calls  it penjpodatM  and  Amjcfl^aUtiM.  Homethink 
that  tbit  fringe  constituted  the  only  distinction  between  the 
stola'aud  toga.  U  Is  certain,  honerer,  that  tbe  outer  robe  of  ft 
woman  was  called  rtLLA." 


Wcman  ki  Fa!la. 

r?V.'n^  tJSi  l.'vi.    mi  ».      BtM.  i.  1.  M.  (Mb.      T<U.l.I.t(. 


as  3  noviH  urngsina. 

CooHacBiia,  aad  iramen  coudamMed  for  sdnltoy,  wM*  mX 
permUted  to  wetr  tb«  (tofa;  honce  calltd  tcmit^,  and  Am 
modatjr  of  matrons  in  called  stolalat  pudor} 

Thera  was  >  fine  robe  of  ft  cuoulir  foni  worn  by  i»w>ii, 
called  ciCLu,  -adit,* 

None  but  Roiuaa  citiisiiB  were  peimitted  to  wear  tbe  to^; 
and  Uiuaiihed  parsons  were  prohibiled  ^b  iwb  of  it.  Honct 
toga  u  put  for  tbe  dignity  of  ■  Roman.^ 

The  colour  of  Uia  tag&  waa  whito,  and  on  faMirab  Otvj 
usually  bad  one  newly  clewiad ;  hence  they  were  wuAJttlim  (ac 
dia)  ALBiTi  ceUirare,  to  celebrate  their  featival  dayi  clothed  m 
while.'  Caudidatea  fco' office  wore  a  t(^  nhitened  by  the  fbller, 
TOBA  ciKDiDi.'  The  logD  in  moundDg  waa  of  a  black  or  dark 
colour,  Tooi  FULLi  Tel  afro ;  hence  thoae  in  monmiiig  w«i« 
called  PuLLiTi,  or  itkitl'  But  thoee  were  also  called  ptiSati 
who  wore  a  graat-coat '  imlead  of  the  toga,  or  a  BteaD  ragged 
dreN,°  aa  tbe  vulgar  or  poor  people.' 

Tbfl  mouniinft  robe  of  women  was  called  bicihidu,  *el  -ima, 
vel  ■ici,'*which  corered  the  head  and  ahouldera,  or  aiTOBina, 
-la,  vel  -VI.  They  ■•em  1«  have 
had  aeveral  of  these  above  one  ano- 
ther, that  they  might  throw  thera 
into  tbe  funeral  piles  of  their 
huabanda and Menda,  TlieTwelve 
Tables  reatticted   the  number  to 


fes^vals  and  aacrific 


wealthy  Ronuuia  laid  aside  the 
toga,  and  put  on  a  particular  robe, 
cdled  sTNTHBii),  which  they  wore 
all  ihe  time  of  tbe  talunaJia,  be- 
canse  then  they  were  continually 
feaning."  Nero  wore  it "  iu  con- 
Magistrates   and  certain  pHects 


a  toga  bordered  with  purple,' 
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the  nporior  magitlnitaB,^  the  ponlifioei^  the  Anfun,  the  dbcsm- 
TiBi  9acrU  facSmdiSy  ftc.,  ana  ^wn  privata  panona  whan  thay 
axhibilad  gamaa.* 
Gaiiafak  whan  thay  trinmphad  wore  an  ambroidarad  toga, 

CtUad  PICTA  Tal  PALMATA.' 

Young  roan,  till  thay  wara  savantaan  yaan  of  aga,  and  young 
woroan,  till  thay  wara  maxriad,  also  wora  a  gown  borderad 
with  purpla,  tooa  pbstkzta,  whenoa  thay  wara  callad  pbatbs- 
TATi.^  Uanca  amidtia  prmtextaia,  L  a.  a  UntrU  anms,  friand* 
shin  formod  in  youth ;  but  verba  pratextata  is  put  for  obicoaia,* 
and  more$  pratextaH  for  inqntdici  vol  cormptir 
Undar  tha  amparon  tha  toga  was  in  a  graat  maaaora  dianaad, 
bv  dianta  whan  they  waitad'  on  thair  patrooa^  and 
,  henca  callad  toffoti,  anrobad." 

Boya  likawiaa  wora 
a  hfdiow  goldan  ball  or 
boas  (avrba  bullaV 
which  hung  from  the 
nack  on  tha  breast;  aa 
aoma  think  in  the  shape 
(»f  a  heart,  to  prompt 
them  to  wisdom;  ao* 
oordinff  to  others  round, 
with  the  figure  of  a  heart  engraTod  on  iU^  The  sons  of  freed- 
men  and  poorer  dtixens  used  only  a  leathern  boaB»"  Boasea 
were  also  used  aa  an  ornament  for  belts  or  firdles." 

Young  men  usually,  when  they  had  compMtod  the  seYonteenth 
year  of  their  age,  laid  aside  "  the  toga  praetoxta,  and  put  on  '^ 
the  manly  gown  (tooa  viams),  called  toffa  pvra,  because  it  was 
purely  white ;  and  lukra,  because  they  were  then  freed  fimn 
the  restraint  of  masters,  and  allowed  greater  liberty.^ 

The  ceremony  of  dianging  the  tora  was  performed''  with 
ereat  solemnity  before  the  images  of  the  lares,  to  whom  the 
imUa  was  conaecratad,^^  aometimes  in  the  Giyitol,  or  they  imme- 
diately went  thither,  or  to  some  temple^  to  pay  thair  derotiona 
to  the  gods.^ 
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The  usoal  time  of  the  year  for  asiumiiig  the  toffa  mriHt  ms 
at  the  feaf  ts  of  Bacchus  in  March.^ 

Then  the  young  man  ivas  conducted  by  his  father  or  princi- 
pal relation  to  the  fomm,  accompanied  by  his  friends  (irhooe 
attendance  was  called  officiuh  solxnnb  tooa  vuui^is,  the  oers- 
mony  of  taking  up  the  manly  robe),  and  there  recommended  to 
some  eminent  orator,  whom  he  should  study  to  imitate,'  wfaence 
he  was  said  forum  atttngere  yoI  in  forum  venire,  when  ho  began 
to  attend  to  public  business.'  This  was  called  dies  tagm  viriiu, 
or  dies  Hrodnii,  and  the  conducting  of  one  to  the  forum^  nno- 
ginium;^  the  young  men  were  called  naoirEs,  young  or  raw 
soldiers,  because  then  they  first  began  to  serve  in  the  army. 
Hence  tiro  is  put  for  a  learner  or  noTice ;  panere  f  irocmiaoniy 
to  lay  aside  the  character  of  a  learner,  and  give  a  proof  of  one's 
parts;  to  be  past  his  noviciate.^ 

When  all  the  formalities  of  this  day  were  finished,  the  friends 
and  dependants  of  the  family  were  invited  to  a  feas^  and  small 
presents  distributed  among  them,  called  spobtuljs.  The  em- 
perors on  that  occasion  used  to  give  a  laigess  to  the  people, 
coNGiARivMy  80  Called  from  congius,  a  measure  of  liquids.' 

8ervius  appointed,  that  those  who  assumed  the  toga  virilis 
should  send  a  certain  coin  to  the  temple  of  Youth.^ 

Parents  and  guardians  permitted  young  men  to  assume  '  the 
toga  virilis,  sooner  or  later  than  the  age  of  seventeen,  as  they 
judged  proper ;  under  the  emperors,  when  they  had  completed 
the  fourteenth  year.'  Before  this  they  were  considered  as  pari 
of  the  family,^'  afterwards  of  the  state." 

Young  men  of  rank,  after  putting  on  the  togs  vuriliSk  com* 
monly  lived  in  a  separate  house  from  their  parents."  It  was, 
however,  customary  for  them,  as  a  mark  of  modesty,  during  the 
first  whole  year,  to  keep^  their  right  arm  within  the  togSi  and 
in  their  exercises  in  the  Campus  Marti  us  never  to  expose  them- 
selves quite  naked,  as  men  come  to  maturity  sometimes  did.^* 

The  ancient  Romans  had  no  other  clothing  but  the  toga ;  ^  in 
imitation  of  whom,  Cato  used  often  to  go  dressed  in  this  man- 
ner, and  sometimes  even  to  sit  on  the  tribunal,  when  pr»tor.^ 
Hence  exigua  toga  CatoniSy  the  scanty  gown  of  Cato ;  kirta^^ 
because  it  was  strait^'  and  coarse.^  Nor  did  candidates  for 
ofilces  wear  any  thing  but  the  toga.** 
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The  Romans  afterwards  won  below 
the  toga  a  white  woollen  rest  called 
TVNiCA,  which  came  dowa  a  little  below 
the  knees  before,  and  to  the  middle  of 
the  legs  behind,*  at  first  without  sleoTes. 
Tunics  with  sleeves/  or  reaching  to  the 
ande^^  were  reckoned  effeminate.* 
But  under  the  emperors  these  came  to 
be  used  with  fringes  at  the  hands,*  from 
the  example  of  Cstsar,  longer  or  shorter 
according  to  fancy.  Those  who  wore 
them  were  said  to  be  manulbati.* 

The  tunic  was  fastened  by  a  girdle  or 
belt'  about  the  waist  to  keep  it  tight, 
which  also  serred  as  a  purse/  in  which 
they  kept  their  money;  hence  incinctus  tunicam  mercatar, 
the  merchant  with  his  tunic  girt.  The  purse  commonly  hung 
from  the  nedcy  and  was  said  decoliwue,  when  it  was  taken  off; 
hence  decoUare^  to  deceive.' 

It  was  also  thought  effeminate  to  appear  abroad  with  the 
tunic  alackly  or  carelessly  girded :  hence  the  saying  of  Sylla 
conoemittg  Cssar  to  the  Opti mates,  who  interceded  for  his 
life,  UT  MALB  PKAciNCTUM  PDERVM  CAVKasNT,  to  be  ttpou  their 

guaord  against  that  loose-girt  boy*  For  this  also  Maecenas  was 
lamed.*^  Hence  cinetuSj  pracinciitt,  and  tuccincttu,  are  put  for 
indHstriut,  expeditut  vel  gnavus^  diligent,  active,  clever,  because 
they  used  to  gird  the  tunic  when  at  work,^  and  dUcinctus  for 
inerBf  mollig^  ignavus  ;  thus,  dUcinctus  nepas^  a  dissolute  spend- 
thrift ;  diMCtncH  Afri^  effeminate,  or  simply  ungirt,  for  the  Afri- 
cans did  not  use  a  girdle.^' 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  the  girdle  at  home  or 
in  private ;  hence  discineti  hdere^  i.  e.  domi^  with  their  tunics 
ungirt ;  diMcinctaquB  in  oHa  natus^  formed  for  soft  renoee,^'  for 
they  never  wore  the  toga  at  home,  but  an  undress.'*  Hence  the 
toga  and  other  things  which  they  wore  only  abroad  were  called 
FOBsnsiA,  or  vcstitus  roBKNSis,  and  ybstisibnta  porensia.** 

The  tunic  was  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men ;  but  that  of 
the  former  always  came  down  to  their  feet,  and  covered  their 
arms.    They  also  used  girdles  both  before  and  after  marriage.'" 
The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  a  belt  above  the  toga. 
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But  this  point  is  itron^ly  contested.  Yoang^  men,  when  they 
assumed  the  toga  Tirilis,  and  women,  when  they  were  married^ 
received  from  their  parents  a  tunic  wrought  in  a  particular 
manner,  called  tunica  recta,  or  bboilla.^ 

The  senators  had  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  (or  rather  two 
stripes,  fa$cuB  vel  plagula)  sewea  on  the  breast  of  their  tunic, 
called  LATUS  CLAVus,'  which  is  sometimes  put  for  the  tunic  itself, 
or  the  dignity  of  a  senator ;  the  equites  a  narrow  stripe,  augus* 
Tus  CLAvus,'  called  also  paupbb  glavxtb.* 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators  the  riprht  of  wearing 
the  loOus  clavus  after  they  anumed  the  toga  Tiriiis,  and  made 
them  tribunes  and  prsfects  in  the  army ;  hence  called  TRDimi 
ST  PAAFECTi  LATiCLAviL  The  tribuues  chosen  from  the  equites 
were  called  avqusticlavxi.  They  seem  to  have  assumed  the 
toga  virilis  and  latus  clavus  on  the  same  day.* 

Generals,  in  a  triumph,  wore,  with  the  toga  picta  an  em- 
broidered tunic  (tunica  palmata),  called  also  tunica  Jovis, 
because  the  image  of  that  god  in  tae  Capitol  was  dotbed  with 
it  Tunics  of  this  kind  used  to  be  sent,  by  the  senate,  to 
foreign  lungs  as  a  prescKt' 

The  poor  people,  who  could  not  purdiase  a  toga,  wore 
nothingjbut  a  tunic ;  hence  called  tunicatus  fopbllus,  or  tuni- 
CATi.  Foreigners  at  Rome  seem  also  to  have  used  the  same 
dress  (hence  homo  tumcatia  is  put  for  a  Carthaginian),  and 
slares,  like  gladiators.'  In  the  country,  persons  of  fortune  and 
rank  used  only  the  tunic  In  winter  they  wore  more  than  one 
tunia    Augustus  used  four.^ 

Under  the  tunic,  the  Romans  wore  another  woollen  oorering 
next  the  skin,  like  our  shirt,  called  indusium,  or  subucula,*  and 
by  later  writers,  intenda  and  comma.  Linen  clothes^*  were  not 
used  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the 
classics.  The  use  of  linen  was  introduced,  under  the  emperors, 
from  Egypt;  whence  sindon  vel  vestes  ByuauB^  fine  linen. 
Girls  wore  a  linen  vest,  or  shifty  called  supparum  vel  -nt.^^ 

The  Romans,  in  later  ages,  wore  above  the  toga  a  kind  of 
great-coaty  called  lacxrna,  omq  before,  and  fastened  with 
clasps,  or  buckles  (fduls,  which  were  much  used  to  fasten  all 
the  different  parts,  of  dren,  except  the  toga),  especially  at  the 
spectacles,^  to  screen  them  firom  the  weather,  with  a  covering 
for  the  head  and  shoulders,^  called  cucuti.us.    They  used  to  lay 
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aside  the  lacema  when  the  emperor  entered  It  wai  at  lint 
lued  oDly  m  the  anny,^  but  afterwards  abo  in  the  citv. 

During  the  ciril  wan,  when  the  t4^  began  to  be  diauaed, 
the  hicema  came  to  be  worn  in  phioe  of  it  to  auch  a  degree, 
that  Augustus  one  day  seeing,  from  his  tribunal,  a  number  of 
citizens  in  the  assembly  dressed  in  the  laoema,'  whieh  was 
commonly  of  a  dark  colour,  repeated  with  indignation  from 
Virgil, 

Bomanos  rarum  domiiioi  gentemqua  ti^tam !       JBn,  i.  fBBH, 

The  subject  worid  shall  Rome*8  dominion  own, 

And,  proatmta,  iihaH  adorn  the  nation  of  the  gown  \      JDryden, 

and  rare  orders  to  the  aediles  not  to  allow  any  one  to  appear  in 
the  forum  or  circus  in  that  dress.'  It  was  only  used  by  the 
men,  and  at  first  was  thought  unbecominff  in  the  city.  It  was 
sometimes  of  various  colours  and  texture? 

Similar  to  the  laoerna  was  the  l^ma,*  a  Oredan  robe  or  man- 
tle thrown  over  the  paUium,^ 

The  Romans  had  another  kind  of  great-ooat  or  BurtoutL 
resembling  the  laoerna,  but  shorter  and  straiter,  callea 
PBVOLA,  which  was  worn  above  the  tunic,^  having  likewise  a 
hood.'  used  chiefly  on  journeys  and  in  the  army,  also  in  the 
city,^  sometimes  covered  with  a  rough  pile,  or  hair,  for  the 
sake  of  warmth,  called  oausapa,  ting,  et  pbtr,  vel  -€,  or  gauaa^ 
pina  pdotula^  of  various  colours,  and  common  to  men  and 
women,  sometimes  made  of  skins,  scobtba.'* 

The  military  robe  of  the  Romans  was  called  saovh,  an  open 
woollen  garment^  which  was  drawn  over  the  other  clothei^  and 
faatened  before  with  clasps;  in  dangerous  conjunctures  worn 
also  in  the  city,  by  all  except  those  of  consular  dignity,  as  in 
the  Italic  war  for  two  years.  Distenio  sago  imposition  m 
sublime  jactare,  to  toss  in  a  blanket." 

The  Romans  wore  neither  stockings  nor  breeches,  but  used 
sonsetimes  to  wrap  their  legs  and  thighs  with  pieces  of  cloth 
(fASCis,  vel-u>to,  fillets,  bands,  or  rollers),  named,  from  the 
parts  which  they  covered,  tibialia  and  kkmivalia  or  femoralia^^* 
similar  to  what  are  mentioned,  Exod.  xxviii.  42,  Levit  vi.  10. 
xvi.  4,  Eaek.  xliv.  18;  used  first,  probably,  by  persons  in  bad 
health,  afterwards  by  the  delicate  and  effeminate,"  who  likewise 
had  mufflers  to  keep  the  throat  and  neck  warm,  called  focalla 
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vel  focaUj  %\ti%*}  used  diiefly  by  onion.    Some  used  %  lumd* 
kerchief  (svdarivm)  for  that  purpoee.* 

Women  used  ornaments  round  their  le|^'  called  pbriscbudss.* 
The  Romans  had  various  coverings  for  the  feet,*  but  diiefly 
of  two  kinds.  The  one  (calceus,  t/a-o^u^fl^  a  shoe),  covered  the 
whole  foot,  somewhat  like  our  shoes,  and  was  tied  above  with  a 
latcbet  or  lace,  a  point  or  string."  The  other  (solsa,  ^olv^olKw^ 
a  slipper  or  sandal) '  covered  only  the  sole  of  the  foot^  and  was 


fastened  on  with  leathern  thongs  or  strings^*  henoe  cslled  w- 
CVLA.  Of  the  latter  kind  there  were  various  sorts:  c&spidji, 
vel  -DULA,  oALLiCA,  &c  ;  and  those  who  wore  them  were  said  to 
be  ditcakeati  (tfywo^qro/)  pedibua  intectis^  unshod,  with  feet 
uncovered.' 

The  Greeks  wore  a  kind  of  shoes  called  phacasia.^* 

The  calcei  were  always  worn  with  the  toga  when  a  person 
went  abroad ;  ^  whence  he  put  them  off,'*  and  put  on  ^  slipp^s,  * 
when  he  went  on  a  journey.     Caligula  permitted  those  who 
ehose*,  to  wear  slippors  in  the  theatre,  as  he  himself  did  in 
public'* 

Slippers  (solea)  were  used  at  feasts,  but  they  put  them  oil 
when  about  to  eot.^'  It  was  esteemed  effeminate  for  a  man  to 
appear  in  public  in  slippera^  Slippers  were  worn  by  women 
in  public" 

llie  shoes  of  senators  were  of  a  black  colour,  and  came  up  to 
the  middle  of  their  legs.  They  had  a  golden  or  silver  crescent 
(htfia  vel  Itaada,  i  e.  htera  G.)  on  the  top  of  the  foot;  henoe  the 
shoe  is  called  luncUa  peUig,  and  the  foot  Itmafa  pUmUL    This 
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Mems  to  luiTe  been  pecnUar  to  patriciaii  seiuiton ;  hence  il  it 

called  FATBICU  LUKA/ 

The  shoes  of  women  were  generally  white,*  sometimes  red, 
scarlet^  or  purple,'  yellow,*  &c.,  adorned  with  embroidery  and 
pearls,  particuuirly  the  opper  leathers  or  upper  parts.' 

Mena  shoes  were  generally  black ;  some  wore  them  scarlet 
or  red,  as  Julius  Caesar,  and  especially  under  the  emperors, 
adorned  with  gold,  silyer,  and  precious  stones.  They  were 
sometimes  turned  up  in  the  point,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  f, 
called  calcei  repanai^ 

The  senators  are  said  to  baYO  used  four  latcbets  to  tie  their 
shoes,  and  plebeians  only  one.' 

The  people  of  ancient  Latium  wore  shoes  of  unwrought 
leather,"  odled  pbbonbs,  as  did  also  the  Marsi,  Hernici,  and 
Vestini,  who  were  likewise  clothed  in  skins,"  &c  It  was  long 
before  they  learned  the  use  of  tanned  leather  (alutjb),^^  which 
was  made  of  various  colours.^^- 

The  poor  people  sometimes  wore  wooden  shoes,"  which  used 
to  be  pni  on  persons  condemned  for  parricide." 

Similar  to  these,  were  a  kind  of  shoes  worn  by  country 
people,  called  sculponba,^*  with  which  they  sometimes  struck 
one  another  in  the  faoe,^  as  courtesans  used  to  treat  their  lovera.^ 
Thus  Omphale  used  Hercules. 

The  shoes  of  the  soldiers  were  called  calios,  sometimes  shod 
with  nails  ;^'  of  the  comedians,  socci,  slippers,  often  pot  for 
goiete :  of  ihe  tragedians,  cothubni." 

The  Romans  sometimes  used  socks,  or  coverings  for  the  feet, 
made  of  wool  or  goats*  hair,  called  udonbs." 

The  Romans,  ako,  had  iron  shoes  **  for  mules  and  horses,  not 
fixed  to  the  hoof  with  nails,  as  among  us,  but  fitted  to  the  foot, 
•o  that  they  might  be  occasionally  put  on  and  off; "  sometimes 
of  silver  or  gold.*' 

Some  think  that  the  ancients  did  not  use  gloves;*^  but  they 
are  mentioned  both  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,"  with  fin- 
gers,* and  without  them ;  what  we  call  mittens. 

The  ancient  Romans  went  with  their  heads  bare,*"  as  we  see 
from  ancient  coins  and  statues,  except  at  sacred  rites,  gamel^ 
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fesUvak^  on  joumeyt,  and  in  war.  Henoe,  of  all  tbo  lyNKMin 
decreed  to  CflBsar  by  the  senate,  he  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly 
pleased  nith  that  of  always  wearing  a  lanrel  crown,  because  it 
oorered  his  baldness,  wluch  was  reckoned  a  deformity  among 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  among  the  Jews.^ 

They  used,  however,  in  the  city,  as  a  screen  from  the  heat  or 
wind,  to  throw  orer  their  head  the  lappet  of  their  gown,'  which 
they  took  off  when  they  met  any  one  to  whom  they  were  bound 
to  show  respect,  as  the  consuls,  &o.' 

The  Romans  veiled  their  heads  at  all  sacred  rites,  but  those 
•f  Saturn ;  in  cases  of  sudden  and  extreme  danger ;  in  {prief  or 
despair,  as  when  one  was  about  to  throw  himself  into  a  river,  or 
the  like.^  Thus  Caesar,  when  assassinated  in  the  senate-house ; 
Pompey,  when  slain  iu  Egypt ;  Grassus,  when  defeated  by  the 
Parthians ;  Appius,  when  he  fled  from  the  forum ;  and  when 
criminals  were  executed.' 

At  games  and  festivals  the  Romana  wore  a  woollen  cap  or 
bonnet,  (pilius,  vel  -tim,) '  which  was  also  worn  by  slaves,  hence 
called  piLBA-n,  when  made  free  or  sold,^  whence  pileui  is  pat  for 
liberty,  likewise  by  the  old  and  sickly.^ 

The  Romans  on  journeys  used  a  round  cap,  like  a  helme^ 
(oALsaus,  vel  -um,)  or  a  broad-brimmed  hat  (pbtasvs).  Hence 
petasatuSf  prepared  for  a  journey.  CaliguU  permitted  the  use 
of  a  hat  similar  to  this  in  the  theatre,  as  a  screen  from  the 
heat* 

The  women  used  to  dress  their  hair  in  the  form  of  a  helmet, 
or  gaUrui,  mixing  fiilse  iiatr  ^  with  it  So  likewise  warriors, 
who  sometimes  also  used  a  cap  of  unwrought  leather  (cudo 
vel  -oil)." 

The  head-dress  of  women,  as  well  as  their  other  attire,  was 
diflbrent  at  different  periods  At  first  it  was  very  simple.  They 
seldom  went  abroad ;  and,  when  they  did,  they  almost  always 
had  their  fiioes  veiled.  But  when  riches  and  luxury  increased, 
dress  became  with  many  the  chief  object  of  attention ;  hence  a 
woman's  toilette  and  ornaments  were  called  muhdub  MULixaais, 
her  world.** 

They  anointed  their  hair  with  the  richest  perfumes,^  and 
sometimes  painted  it,'*  made  it  appear  a  bright  yellow,  with  a 
certein  composition  or  wash,  a  lixivium  or  ley,^  but  never  used 
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Kwfier,  whidi  ii  a  very  late  invention;  first  lotrodoced  in 
anee  about  the  year  1593. 

Tbe  Roman  woman  ftizslad  or  curied  thdr  hair  with  hot 
irons,''  and  sometimes  raised  it  to  a  g^eat  faeirht  by  rows  and 
stories  of  oorlsL*  Uenos  alvuu  CALinrDauM,*  die  loAy  pile  of 
false  hair;  nig^utvt,  vel  -wn  cohms,  as  a  bnilding;  coma  in 
gTodui  farmata^  into  stories;^ Jlfsmt  dmumonBm  vol  ammUmom^ 
the  loming  of  tbe  locks  or  carls;  fimbrim  toI  drri^  the  extre- 
mities or  ends  ef  the  curb.*  The  locks  seem  to  hare  been  fixed 
by  hair-pins.' 
Ilie  slaTes  who  assisted  in  firiaclinsr  and  adjusting  the  hsir  ^ 
ere  oaJled  cminoiixs  or  ciKB»Aaii,^who  were  in  dasiger  of 


irare 


punishment  if  a  singrle  lock  was  improperly  placed,'  the  whip  ^ 
was  presently  applied,  or  the  mirror  ^^  (sracvum),  made  of 
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polished  brMS  or  steel,  of  tin  or  silver,  was  aimed  at  the  head 
of  the  offender.  A  number  of  females  attended,  who  did  do> 
thing  but  ipve  directions.^  Every  woman  of  fashion  had  at 
least  one  female  hair-dresser.' 

The  hair  was  adorned  with  gold,  and  pearls,  and  precioos 
stones,"  sometimes  with  crowns  or  garlands,  and  chaplets  of 
floweta,*  bound  with  fillets  or  ribands  of  nurious  oolonrs.^ 

The  head-dress  and  ribands  of  matrons  were  different  from 
those  of  virgins.'  Ribands  (titta)  seem  to  have  been  pecoliar 
to  mode«t  women  ;^  and,  joined  with  the  stola,  were  the  badge 
of  matrons.^ 

Immodest  women  used  to  cover  their  heads  with  mitres, 
(xiTRA  vel  miteUa).^ 

Mitares  were  likewise  worn  by  men,  althoogli  esteemed  eff^ 
rainate ;  ^^  and  what  was  still  more  so,  coverings  for  the  cheeks, 
tied  with  bands  ^^  under  the  chin.>* 

An  embroidered  net  or  caul "  was  used  for  endosang  the  hsir 
behind,  called  vesica  from  its  thinness.^* 

Women  used  various  cosmetics,^  and  washes  or  waBh4Mil]s,''lo 
improve  their  colour.^'  They  covered  their  face  with  a  thick 
paste,"  which  they  wore  at  home." 

PoppflBS,  the  wife  of  Nero,  invented  a  sort  of  pomahan  or 
ointment  to  preserve  her  beauty,  called  from  her  name  pop- 
PAAVUM,  made  of  asses*  milk,  in  which  she  used  also  to  bathe. 
Five  hundred  asMS  are  said  to  have  been  dailv  milked  for  this 
purpoee:  and  when  she  was  banished  from  Kome,  fifty  asses 
attended  her.*''  Some  men  imitated  the  women  in  daubing 
their  faces ;  Otho  is  reported  to  have  done  the  same.^  Pumice- 
stones  were  used  to  smooth  the  skin.'' 

Paint  (fucus)  was  used  by  the  Roman  women  as  early  as  the 
days  of  riautus ;  ceruse  or  white  lead  (csnissa),  or  chalk  {prtia\ 
to  whiten  the  skin,  and  Termilion  (minium  purpurisaum  vel 
mbrica)  to  make  it  red.  (Hence,  fucata,  cemuatm^  ere- 
taUBy  el  mimonatw,  painted,}  in  which  also  the  men  imitated 
them." 

The  women  used  a  certain  plaster  which  took  off  the  small 
hairs  from  their  cheek ;  or  they  pulled  them  out  by  the  root** 
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with  initrumenti  called  tdmku^  tWMWf^ 
whkh  the  men  likawjae  did.'  Tiw  adni  of 
Um  eye-lidi  and  sjB-brom  tliejr  pftintM  with 
a  blituk  powdei"  or  Mot' 

'When  they  mlBted  to  coddsbI  any  deformity 
on  the  faoe,  they  used  a  patch  (tn-airnrii  vel  em- 
plattrum).  MmetimeeUke  a  cretcaut;'  idM  for 
mere  omameDL  Heooe  Mptauatut,  patched.* 
lieguliu,  a  famouB  lawyer  under  Domitian,  uaeil 
ta  anoint'  his  right  or  left  eye,  and  wear  a 
white  patch  over  Uia  right  aide  or  the  left  of 
bit  forehead,  ai  h«  wa*  to  plead  either  for  the 
plaiotilf  or  defendant' 
The  UoaiaiM  took  great  care  of  their  teeth 
by  Muhinff  and  nibbing  them.  When  they  loat  them,  ihay  pro- 
t-ured  artilidal  teeth  of  iTory.  If  Uoee,  ihey  bound  them  with 
goM.'  It  is  laid  ACacolapiaa  finl  inrenled  the  pulling  out  at 
teeth.* 

The  Boman  ladiaa  uaad 
ear-rinn  (ixiuau)  *  of 
peark,"  three  or  four  to 
each  ear,  Boaetimai  of 
immetue  *a]oe; "'  (hence, 
■ttW  tita  loapieti*  daaitt 
aMribtm  ommx  gtrit), 
and  of  iwedoua  ■tone*;*' 
alao  Beddaoei  or  wna< 
menu  for  tlie  neck  (no- 
kilia),  made  of  gold  and 
set  wilh  gems,  which  the 
men  alao  uied.  But  the 
ornament  of  the  meo  win 
uiually  a  twitted  chain  " 
era  circular  plate  of  gold," 
also  a  chain  compoied  of 
rings,"  uaed  iMth  by  men 
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and  wemeD.^  OnMuiieiito  for  the  anna  wtM  called  amiwa 
Theie  waa  a  female  omanMnl  called  aaewTDM,  ween  enly 
by  matreiii^  which  aone  anjipoae  to  have  been  a  kind  of  neck* 
bee ; '  but  othen,  move  pioperiYy  an  embfoidered  riband/  or 
a  purple  fringe  *  aewed  to  the  clothes.'  Hence  vesUg  mgrna^ 
iaia,  an  embroidered  robe,  or  haTinfj^  a  purple  fringe.' 

Tbe  RoBian  wonMn  oaed  a  broad  riband  round  the  breast 
ealM  aTBOMMOM,  which  aenred  inatead  of  a  boddice  or  atapi 
They  had  a  ctaap,  bockle^  or  braoalat  on  the  left  ahoulder, 
called  8POITIIBR  or  ipimterJ 

The  ordinary  colour  of  dothea  in  the  time  of  the  ropublic 
waa  whito ;  but  alterwarda  the  women  uaed  a  mat  variety  of 
GolourSy  according  to  the  mode,  or  their  particnTar  taate,^ 

Silk  '  waa  unimown  to  the  Romana  till  towarda  tbe  end  of 
die  republic  It  ia  fireqoently  mentioned  by  writera  after  that 
tioM.    The  oae  of  it  waa  tebidden  to  men.">^ 

Heliogabalna  ia  aaid  to  have  been  the  fiiat  who  wore  a  robe 
of  puro  silk,**  before  that  time  it  used  to  be  mixed  with  aom« 
other  at«£^  The  ailk,  which  had  been  cloaely  woven  m  India, 
waa  unravelled^  and  wrought  anew  in  a  looaer  texture,  intar- 
mixed  with  linen  or  woollen  yam,"  so  thin  that  the  body  shone 
throuch  it ;  ^  first  fabricated  in  the  ialand  Cos.  Hence  veiUg 
Com  for  sericm  vol  bemibyemmt  tenues  vol  pdbuidmf  ventm 
ioftiik,  V.  nebula.  The  emperor  Aurelian  ia  arid  to  have  re* 
Aiaed  his  wifo  a  garment  of  puro  silk,  on  account  of  Iti  oxocbi* 
tant  price.^* 

Some  writen  distinguish  between  VMtis  howbycma  and  aertca. 
The  fiwrner  they  make  to  be  produced   by  the  rilk-wona 

iiombyx)^  the  latter  from  a  troe  in  the  country  of  the  Seres 
ting,  Ser,y  in  India.  But  most  writers  confound  them.  It 
seems  doubtful,  however,  if  serieum  was  quite  tbe  sane  with 
what  we  now  call  ■Ik.'' 

Silk-w<wms  (bam^ycu)  aro  said  to  have  been  first  intooduced 
at  Constantinople  by  two  monks  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  A.  U 
&5L"  The  R<Miians  weve  long  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which 
rilk  waa  made. 

Clothes  wero  distinguished  not  only  from  their  different 
texturo  and  colour,  but  also  from  the  places  wbero  they  were 
inanufkctnred ;  thus,  veetis  aurea^  mtratay  picta^  embroiderod 
with   gold;  purpurea,  ctmchyliata^  ottro  vel  mmics  Icacin, 
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piaUcea,  Tyria  r«l  Sarrtma,  SidamOt  Auyria,  Phoenicia; 
SpariamOt  MdAcea;  GetulOf  Posna  vel  Puniea,  &c.  Pvrpli^ 
dyed  with  the  juice  of  »  kind  of  shell-fifth,  called  puRpuba  or 
murks;  found  chiefly  at  Tyre  id  Atla;  in  Meninx,  -ngis,  an 
island  near  the  feiyrtia  Miner,  and  on  the  Getulian  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  in  Africa ;  in  Laconica  in  Europe.  The  niost 
valued  purple  resembled  the  colour  of  clotted  blood,  of  a  black- 
ish shining  apoearance  ;  whence  blood  is  called  by  Homer,  pitT' 
ptaretm^  Under  Anrustus  the  violet  colour'  came  to  be  in  re- 
quest; then  the  red'  and  the  Tyrian  twice  dyed;*  vestis 
cocctnea  irel  cocco  Hmda^  scarlet^  also  put  for  purple ;  MeUiensut^ 
§  goB$tfpio  vel  xylo^  cotton ;  coa,  i.  e.  aarica  vel  bombycina  et 
vurpurOy  fine  silk  and  purple  made  in  the  island  Cos  or  Coos ;  * 
Pm^iana,  vel  -tonica,  i  e.  acu  cantexta  et  aureis  fiHt  decorakL 
needle-work  or  embroidery ;  others  read  here  phryxiana,  and 
make  it  a  coarse  shaggy  cloth ;  freese,  opposed  to  ro#a,  smoothed, 
without  hairs ;  virgata,  striped ;  sctttif2a<a,  spotted  or  figured,*^ 
like  a  cobweb/  which  Pliny  caUs  rete  »ciduuttum,  gaibana  vei 
-lAO,  green  or  grass-coloured.^  worn  chiefly  by  women ;  hence 
galbwuUuM^  a  man  so  dressed,  and  galbani  maret,  effeminate ; 
OMislAys/uia,  of  a  Tiolet  or  wine-colour ;  prohibited  by  Nero,  as 
the  use  of  the  vuHm  eonehytiaUi^  a  particular  kind  of  purple, 
was  bv  CiBsar,  except  to  certain  persons  and  ages,  and  on  cer*' 
tain  cUys;'  croccite,  a  garment  of  a  saffron-colour;  ^  9indon, 
line  linen  from  £gypt  and  Tyre ;  ^  veUis  atra  vel  puUa^  black 
or  ifon-greyy  usm  in  mourning,  &c  In  private  and  public 
mourning  the  Romans  laid  aside  their  ornaments,  their  gold  and 
purple.'* 

No  ornament  was  more  generally  worn  among  the  Romans 
tlian  rings  (anhvli).  This  custom  seems  to  have  been  borrowed^ 
from  the  Sabines.  The  senators  and  equites  wore  golden  rings, 
also  the  legionary  tribunes.  Anciently  none  but  the  senators 
and  equites  were  allowed  to  wear  gold  ringib*^ 

The  plebeians  wore  iron  rings^  unless  when  presented  with  a 
golden  one  for  their  bravery  in  war,  or  for  any  other  desert" 
Under  the  emperors  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring  was 
more  liberally  conferred,  and  often  for  frivolous  reasons.  At 
last  it  was  granted^  by  Justinian,  to  all  citizens.^  Some  were  so 
linical  with  respect  to  this  piece  of  dress,  as  to  have  lighter  rings 
for  summer,  and  heavier  for  winter,  hence  called  temastres*^^ 
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Ill  grief  and  monraiog  the  Romans  allowed  their  hidr  and 
beard  to  grow,^  or  let  it  flow  dishevelled/  tore  it,'  or  coreied 
it  with  dust  and  ashes.  The  Greeksy  on  Uie  oontrary.  in  grief 
oat  their  hair  and  shaved  their  beard,  as  likewise  did  aeaie 
barbarous  nations.*  It  was  reckoned  ignominioos  ankong  the 
Jews  to  shave  a  person's  beard.'  Among  the  Catti,  a  nadon  of 
Germanv,  a  vonng  man  was  not  allowed  to  shave,  or  out  hii 
hair,  till  he  had  slain  an  enemy.  80  Civilian  in  conseqaence  of 
a  vow.* 

Those  who  professed  philosophy  also  used  to  let  their  beard 
grow,  to  give  them  an  air  of  gravity.  Hence  barbaitu  magitter 
for  Socrates ;  but  liber  barbaSu,  i.  e.  viUosus,  rough  ;  barbatus 
vivit,  without  shaving.' 

Augustus  used  sometimes  to  dip'  his  beard,  and  sometimes  to 
shave  it'  Some  used  to  pull  the  hairs  from  the  root,^  with  an 
instrument  called  volsblla,  nippers  or  small  pincers^  not  only 
of  the  face,  but  the  legs,  kc/^  or  to  bum  them  out  with  the 
flame  of  nut-shells,^'  or  of  walnut-shells,"  as  the  tyrant  Dionysios 
did ;  or  with  a  certain  ointment',  called  psilothritm  vel  dbopax,** 
or  with  hot  pitch  or  rosin,  which  Juvenal  calls  calidi  fascia  tfiici, 
a  bandage  of  warm  glue ;  for  this  purpose  certain  women  were 
employed,  called  ustricul^'^  This  palling  off  the  hairs,  how- 
ever, was  always  reckoned  a  mark  of  great  eflfeminacy,'*  exoeot 
from  the  arm-pits,"  as  likewise  to  use  a  mirror  when  snaving.^ 

The  Romans,  under  the  emperori^  began  to  use  a  kind  of 
peruke  or  periwig,  to  cover  or  supply  the  want  of  hair,  called 
CAFiLiukMBMTUii,  or  GALBRUB,  or  OALRRicuLUM.'^  The  fslso  hair* 
seems  to  have  been  fixed  on  a  skin.  This  contrivance  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar,  at  least 
not  to  have  been  used  by  men ;  (or  it  was  used  by  women.^ 

In  great  families  there  were  slaves  for  dressing  the  hair  and 
for  shaving  (tonsorrsX  Mkd  for  cutting  the  nails ;  sometimes 
female  slaves  did  this  (torstbiceb.)  ^ 

There  were,  for  poorer  people,  public  barbers*  shops  or 
shades  (tokbtbik-g),  much  frequented,  where  females  also  used 

to  ofliciato.'' 
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Skvw  were  dreiod  neeriy  in  the  «Hiie  manner  witii  the  poor 
peeyie/  in  elothes  of  a  darkieh  oelovr/  and  sUppen ; '  henee 
veatU  mnriii$f  servUii  liabUiu.* 

Slaves  in  white  ai«  mentioned  with  disapprobation.  They 
wore  either  a  sto«if  ht  tunic,  called  xxonis  or  difbthbra,*  or  a 
coarse  frock.' 

It  was  once  proposed  in  the  senate,  that  slares  should  be 
distinguished  from  citisens  by  their  dress ;  but  it  appeared  daiN 
geroos  to  disooyer  their  number.' 

Slaves  wore  their  beard  and  hair  long.  When  manumitted 
ihey  shaved  their  head  and  pnt  on  a  cap.' 

uk  like  manner^  those  who  had  escaped  from  shipwreck 
shaved  their  head.  In  calm  weather  mariners  neither  cut  their 
hair  nor  nails.  So  these  aocused  of  a  capital  crime,  when 
ao^tted,  out  their  hair  and  shaved,  and  went  to  the  Capitol  to 
retom  thanks  to  Jupiter.' 

The  ancients  regarded  so  moch  the  cutting  of  the  hair,  that 
they  believed  no  one  died,  till  PMiserpina,  either  in  person,  or 
by  the  ministration  of  Atropos,  cut  off  a  hair  from  the  head, 
which  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  consecration  to 
Pluto." 

* 

II.    ROMAN  ENTERTAINMENTS,   EXERGISBB,  BATHS,  AND 

PRIYATE  GAMES. 

Tan  principal  meal  of  the  Romans  was  what  they  called  codta, 
supper ;  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  anciently  their  only 
one.*^  The  usual  time  for  the  coena  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three 
o'clock,  afternoon,  in  summer,  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter.  It 
was  esteemed  luxurious  to  sup  more  early." 

An  entertainment  begun  before  the  usual  time,  and  prolonged 
Ull  late  at  nighty  wss  called  coNvnmnM  iktbmpbstivdm  ;  if  pro- 
kmced  till  near  mominff ,  coova  amtklucana.'^  Such  as  feasted 
in  this  manner,  were  said  epulari  vel  vivere  ns  oia,  and  m  mm 
tftoere  when  they  had  no  thought  of  futurity ,^^  a  thing  which 
was  subject  to  the  animadversion  of  the  censors. 

About  mid^lay  the  Romans  took  another  meal,  called  pran- 
DivM,  dinner,  which  anciently  used  to  be  called  cqkra/^  because 
taken  in  company,  and  food  taken  in  the  evening,"  ybspiuna. 
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But  when  the  Romans,  upon*  the  iDcraaae  of  riches,  beffto  to 
devote  longer  time  to  the  oosna  or  common  raeal^  that  it  wk^kL 
not  interfere  with  business,  it  was  deferred  till  the  evening ;  mod 
food  taken  at  niidp4lay  was  called  nuvoiuM. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner  the  people  used  to  be  dismissed  ftoni 
the  spectacles,  which  custom  nrst  began  A.  U.  393.^ 

They  took  only  a  little  light  food'  for  dinner,  witlioiit  any 
formal  preparation,  but  not  always  so.'' 

Sometimes  the  emperors  gave  public  dinners  to  the  wlioio 
Roman  people.* 

A  dinner  was  called  paANoiuM  ca^ihum'  rel  o&stenuiflR,  at 
which  no  wine  was  drunk.' 

In  the  army,  food  taken  at  any  time  was  called  pRARDinf, 
and  the  army  after  it,  paAMSus  pabatos.' 

Besides  the  j^andium  and  oosns^  it  became  costomarv  to 
take  in  the  morning  a  breakfast  (jBNTACimuM),  and  something 
delicious  after  supper  to  eat  mth  their  drink,  called  ooaisaAvio. 
l]hey  used  sometimes  to  sup  in  one  places  and  take  this  aftev* 
repast  in  another.^ 

'As  the  entertainment  after  supper  was  often  continued  till 
late  at  night,'  hence  coxxssari,  to  feast  luxuriously,  to  revel,  to 
riot^"  CoMissATio,  a  feast  of  that  kind,  revelling  or  rioting 
after  supper;"  coaissATOa,  a  person  who  indulged  in  such 
feasting,  a  companion  or  associate  in  feasting  and  revelling. 
Hence  Cicero  calls  the  favourers  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
after  it  was  suppressed,  comissatobbs  cosijuratioiiis.'' 

Some  took  f<K>d  betwixt  dinner  and  supper,  called  mbrkrda,'^ 
or  ANTBGosNAy  vcl  'tumj* 

The  ancient  Romans  lived  on  the  simplest  fore,  chiefly  on 
pottage,^*  or  bread  and  pot-herbs;  hence  every  thing  eaten  with 
breao^  or  besides  bread,  was  afterwards  named  pulmbktuh,  or 
PoitMBNTABiUH,^''  caHcd  lu  Scotlaud  kitchen^^  Unda  pubneniaria. 


1  Swt  Clsad.  34.  C«L 
M.  M.  Dia  xvcnu  46. 

S  cibsBi  ICTMi  ft  taei* 
Urn  ranebant,  T.  rus* 
tskMit,Plia.Kp.  iii.4. 

B  C«1l  L  8.  Hnr.  SaU 
L  8.  M7.  iL  8b  M5.  4. 
SS.S«B.  Bp.84.MarU 
«nL  80.  Plenty  Pttfl. 
nl.  h.  14.  Cic  Var.  L 
19.  8a«t.  Clanl  HL 
Don.  81, 

SMt.  iuL  88.  Tib. 
SO. 

Bf  tlia  tam  enimm 
j>rud/iiai,a«lliaaM«na 
to  andantaad  an  abat^ 
mkwa  dianar.  Eraa- 
naa  doaa  eke  aaaia; 
bat  Qaintoa  Carolaa, 
a  cemmaatator  on  Oat 
Uaa.  iBtarprata  k  dlf- 
i«tmfA\f,  tliaa,  ••What 
b  kart  aatd  of  a  daf*a 


aot  drinkiag  wioa,  la 
f^IoaUy  traa  of  a  eat, 
or  a  BMHua,  or  a  fiah. 
Thara  ara  ikrar  aorta 
of  wine,  aow,  old,  and 
of  middle  afo:  new 
wlaa  aukea  aa  cold, 
old  wine  tamperaialy 
varma,  bat  wlna  of 
niddko  axe  inflaaiat  tha 
blood,    gati   tuto   tha 


baad,  and  makaa  poo* 

{tia  qnairri  and  fight 
Iha  doga."    Braamoa 


aenrilalr  loUoart  Oal> 
liaa  ia  nia  latarpraU' 
tlon  of  (hit  prorerb, 
with  BO  origiaa]  f 
OMrka  of  h£  own.— 
Bcloc. 

i  vfloA  aanla  tibo  ea* 
rat,— beaaaaa  a  dog 
drinka  ao  vtaa,  Gatl. 
aim  89. 
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Moit.  i.4^8.  Lit.  xl.  7« 
9.MartilUJl.xivJI28. 
SBacVit;U.Daia.21. 

9  SaaL  Tit.  7. 

10  mttftaXuw  a  m*uv^  tI* 

cna,  Pettaa,  ral  po* 
tia*  a  X«^«(,  Comna. 
tfaa  fcod  nf  noetamal 
mernmeai  and  fraal* 
ing  anoBg  theOraaki, 
Hor.Od.lv.  1.9.  Qabu 
si.  a.  97. 

11  Cio.  Cat.  11.  5.  Mar. 
8.  Col.  13.  Mart.  xU. 
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15.  Patfan,  6ft.  Oali. 

It.  14. 
IS  f  ala  ralge  dabitaf 


Ua,  qal  m*  mt 
I.  ai.narMBaff! 
qoavlabiin  n 
tor,  a  doBlaa 
daetaM,  —  bcaaaaa  it 
vaa  ooaiaMaly  §i»c« 
to  Ib4ia*  qnl  ara  atora- 
baat,  that  la,  t*  hii* 
laboarera.  bafpra  fh«y 
vara  diamlaaed  fnm 
«arfc,  bf  tka  laaatar  or 

Kroan      who      kv«d 
m,  Piaau  Mast.  W. 
8.90. 

14  laid.  XX.  as. 
15]mU. 

16  ■jl»»»wy  ouavana. 

17  Plia.  svitl.  S.  Vair. 
UL.  iT.  88.Hor.Sal. 
lL8.90.B|i.(.  IB.  48. 
Sm.  Ea.  87.   PlwHr 
iti.  7.  88.  Jbt.  Tis.  la* 
^ir.  171. 
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i.  «.  Icmta  el  deheata  fercala,  nice  dtlicale  disUts.  Their  chisf 
mapstratM  end  moat  illustrious  pnorali,  when  oat  of  offiv^ 
cultivaUd  the  ground  with  their  own  huodi,  sat  down  at  the 
tuat  board,  and  partook  of  the  same  food  with  their  serrants; 
as  Calo  the  censor.  They  sometimes  even  dreesed  their  dinner 
thcDMeheg,  as  Curiua,  or  had  it  brougbt  them  to  the  field  by 
their  wires.' 

But  when  riches  wera  introduced  by  the  extension  of  con- 
Mss^  the  manners  of  the  people  wera  changed,  luxury  seized 
all  ranluL*  The  pleasures  of  the  table  became  the  chief  abject 
of  attention.  Every  (bing  was  ransaiJied  to  gratify  the  appetite.* 
The  Romans  at  fint  sat  at  ineals  *  as  did  also  the  Ureeks. 
Honer's  heroes  tat  on  different  seats '  around  the  wall,  with  a 
Mnall  table  before  each,  on  which  the  meat  and  drink  were  set 
So  the  Oermans  and  fpaniarda.' 

The  cmcom  of  reclining'  on  coudies  (i.«cti  rel   toki)  wis 

introdooed  from  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  st  first  h-bs  adopted 

only  by  Uie  men,  but  afterwards  allowed  ako  to  the  women.     It 

was  used  in  Africa  in  the  time  of  Scipio  Afiricanus  the  elder.* 

The  images  of  the  gods  used  to  be  placed  in  this  posture  in  a 

kelittmiium  ;  that  of 

Jupiter  reclining  on  a 

couch,  and  those  of 

Juno    and     Mlnerra 


men  below  seTentsen, 
sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
couch  of  their  parents 
or  friends,"  at  a  more 

'  fnigal  tibls ; "  some- 
times also  girls,   and 

'   persons  of  low  rank." 

-  cUning"  took  place 
only  at  supper.  There 


^,^";s:  .'a,' 


K"^:?'iu- 


ARTigniTiu 
at  olbw  maali.    Panoau  took  I 


was  no  lonnuin  u  oum  maui.     ranoiu  [oo>  ukb  KMHie  iw 
in  oompuiy,  •ilW  Mandiag  or  nUanf.' 

Tho  plsoo  whero  they  nppod  tnw  andently  callod  caouBBum, 
in  tfao  biglMr  put  of  th«  houM,  whenca  tlio  whole  Dppor  pan, 
or  faigfaMt  *tory,  of  ■  houM  wu  coUed  by  thnt  nama,  afMnnidt 
coMiTio,  or  TBicLmtttM,*  I|«eauM  three  coucIm*  (rftir   kXihu, 


Id 


tttt  Itcti,  tridinoret  rol  d'uaibitorii)  were  ■pr«ad'  aroaixi 
.  the  table,  on  which  the  gueMs  mif  ht  recline.* 

Uo  Mtit  coach  there  were  commonly  three.  They  tay  witb 
the  upper  pirt  oF  the  body  redined  on  the  left  irm,  the  httad  a 
little  raised,  the  hack  lupporied  by  cuahioiM,*  and  the  limbi 
stretched  out  at  full  len^h,  or  a  liule  beat ;  the  feet  of  the  fint 
behind  tJiB  back  of  the  Kcond,  and  his  feet  behind  the  badi  of 
the  third,  with  a  pillow  between  each.  The  head  of  the  aeeond 
waa  oppoflile  to  the  breaM  of  Uie  firrt,  »o  that,  if  he  wanted  to 
(peak  lo  him,  eapecially  if  the  thine  waa  to  be  secret,  be  was 
obliged  to  lean  upon  hii  boaom,'  thus,  John  xiii.  S3.  In  eon- 
Tenatiop,  those  who  spoke  raised  themselvea  almost  uprioht, 
supported  by  cushions.  When  they  ale,  they  raised  themsehes 
on  their  elbow,'  and  made  use  of  the  right  hand,  somelimee  of 
both  hands ;  for  we  do  not  read  of  their  uging;  either  kuiTea  or 
rbrks." 

He  nho  reclined  at  the  lop'  nas  called  snwaos  rel  primmt, 
the  highest;  at  the  fool,  ihus  Tel  nUiimu,  the  lowest;  between 
them,  wanius,  which  was  esteemed  the  moat  honourable  place." 

If  a  consul  was  present  at  a  feast,  his  place  was  ibe  lowest  on 
■'         ' '"         urh,   which  was  hence  called  lo"       -- 
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It  WB«  nekonad  sordid  to  hare  more,'  Sometinw  th«itt  weM 
ouly  two  coatitm  ia  a  room :  heoce  called  urj-ixiDa.' 

Ilia  nambw  of  eouohm  dapandod  on  that  of  the  saMts,  which 
Vavr*  (aid  oogfal  not  to  b«  below  the  nninber  of  the  (jracM^ 
aor  abort  that  of  the  Muses.  So,  in  the  time  of  PlautiM,  the 
nnmhar  of  tboM  who  raolined  on  conchea  did  not  exceed  ninaki 
The  pWMMM  iAmd  Ihoae  who  were  inrited  had  liberty  to  brlog 
wHh  them,  wen  adled  vkbb^  nniD  Tiled  j^estt.' 

Ike  bedatead*  (sposiki)  and  feet  (scLcaA  tbI  peda)  were 
wad*  of  wood,  aovietiDtM  of  aihM  or  gold,*  or  adonied  with 
plataa  *  of  silrer.  On  the  coach  was  laid  a  inattreia  or  quilt 
(cmciT*  Tel  MATu),  Mulfod  with  Uabtn  or  wool,*  anciently 
with  bay  or  chaff'     All  kinds  of  atofOng'  were  calhd  tohin- 


B  to  luTe  been  covered  with  berba  or 
liww,"  hMice  anoins,  a  ooudt,"  vel  TORns,"  or  with  strsvr." 

Hw  doth  or  tickinr  which  ooTered  the  mattreas  or  oouch,  the 
'    *  '      u  „M  called  TOBu,  by  later  writon,  toralt  Anlcm^ 


for  the  body." 

Ob  aolemn  aeeaiioai,  the  conchea  were  ooTercd  with  snperb 
doth,  with  porpie  Mid  embroidery  (sTRAaoKA  T»Ti«^"  TtxHle 
Mtragiiimi,  an  embroidered  eoranet,  with  a  beautiful  mattrea* 
below  {fUchwrimo  ttnio),  but  somoKad  here  ;7ii&A<rrtDK;aa, 
JkAm  itraliu  emchjfiiato  perittroauUf,  beapread  with  a  purple 
euntiafi,  abo  attukxi  peripetatmata,  nnieh  the  same  with  what 
Virgit  calli  «Bpcrfia  onteo,  anetapoMry,"  said  to  have  been  fint 
iaTsntedat  the  tnart"  of  Attain  king  of  Fenanuw.  Babglo- 
nka  peritlrtmata  eontutaque  (ofwlut,  wroagbt  with  needle- 

Hanfinga  (a»l»a)  used  likewiae  to  be  raapended  irom  the  top 
of  the  loom  to  receiie  tbe  diuL" 
Uadw  the  enparoi^  instead  of  thne  conchea  was  Introduced 
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the  use  of  one  of  a  ■emSRircuIar  form,  Unity  C ;  qbIM  traMi. 
from  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name,  which  imuJly  oontained 
aeven,  eometimet  eighty  called  also  stibadivh.^  But  in  later 
a^es  the  custom  wos  introduced^  which  still  prevails  in  the  East, 
of  sitting  or  reclining  on  the  floor  at  meat^  and,  at  other  timei^ 
on  cushions,  accubita,  corered  with  cloths,  accubitalia.* 

The  tables  (mkns.s)  of  the  Romans  were  anciently  a^oare, 
and  called  cabilla  ;  on  three  sides  of  which  were  placed  three 
couches ;  the  fourth  side  was  left  empty  for  the  siaYes  to  bring 
in  and  out  the  dishes.  When  the  semicircular  conch,  or  the 
9igma,  came  to  be  used,  tables  were  made  round.' 

The  tables  of  the  great  were  usually  made  of  dtron  or  maple 
wood,  and  adorned  with  ivory .^ 

The  tables  were  sometimes  brought  in  and  out  with  the  diahes 
on  them ;  hence  menMom  apponbbb/  ^  Auvsaas,  bvt  some  here 
take  men$a  for  the  dishes.  Sometimes  the  dishes  were  aet 
down  on  the  table;  hence  ctScon,  Umcet,  ptUuuu^  vel  emmam 
mauif  AppoNBRB,  eptdis  mensas  onerare,  nmBBB  vel  tolxiBbb.* 

Mbhsa  is  sometimes  put  for  the  meat  or  dishes ;  ^  heaee  nuxA 
VBHSA,  for  prima  fercula,  the  first  course,  the  meat ;  saixmoA 
MBNSA,  the  second  course,  the  fruits,  &&,  bMnria^  or  the  dsssert.' 
Mittere  de  mensa,  to  send  spme  dish,  or  part  of  a  dish,  to  a  per- 
son absent ;  dopes  mensa  lirevu,  a  short  meal,  a  frugal  oieal; 
menaa  opima,  a  rich  table.' 

Virgil  uses  mensa  for  the  cakes  of  wheaten  bread  "*  put  under 
the  meat,  which  he  calls  orbet,  because  of  their  cbreular  figure ; 
and  guadrtBf  because  each  cake  was  divided  into  four  part^ 
quarters,  or  quadrants^  by  two  straight  lines  drawn  through  the 
centre.  Hence  aliena  vivere  quadra,  to  live  at  anothew^s  ex* 
pense  or  table ;  flndetur  quadra^  i.  e.  frustum  panis,  th#  piece 
of  Iwead  shall  be  shared.    So  quadra  piUuxatm  vel  cagei}^ 

A  table  with  one  foot  was  called  monopodium.  These  were  of 
a  circular  figure,"  used  chiefly  by  the  rich,  and  oonmoBly 
adorned  with  ivory  and  sculpture.^' 

A  side-board  was  called  abacus,  or  oiclphica,  sc.  mstisa,^*  lapis 

ALBUS." 

The  table  of  the  poorer  people  commonly  had  three  feet 
(tripbs),  and  sometimes  one  of  them  shorter  than  the  other 
two.^'    Hence  inaquaks  mbns£.  Martial  i.  56.  11. 

1  Mart  U.  48.  sir.  87.  Gc  Atl.  sir.  SI.  Or.     101.  If  ra.  Arm.  B.  siL  SL 18. 
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Umprii,  Hcliog.   19.  8  Virf.    Ao.   i.   ISO.      A.  P.  Itt.  SU.  sU  MS.  13  J«r.  L  138.  sUltt. 

S9.Tnb.P»l.CiM.l«.  eS7.  ir.fiOI.O.Ir.S8B.  10  sdorM libs Tal (wrs*  14  Ur.  sssu.  ft.  lie. 

8  Jar.  1.  m.  Vhr.  L.  Ok.  Twc  r.  ».  V«r.      ■!•     Mlsm.      Selaa  Varr.  Ir.  IK.  SS.  S9. 

L.  Ir.  8».  Failu.  K.  tt.  AtL  ri.  1.  Plsat.      otan*  dieitar,  ^aed  all*  Tlue.  r.  2L  Vat.Sck-L 

4  Ck.    Varr.    It.    17.  Mil.  I<i.  1.  S5.                    qaid    ■astioM,    8arr.  Jar.  UUSD^  Mart.  sE 
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8  Plaau  Aria.  r.  1,  t.  8  Macrab.  Sat.  rii.  1.  11  Virg.  iSa.  vU.  118.  Bar.  Sal.  L 8.  Ilf. 
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The  aacieol  Bemans  did  not  use  table-dotha,'  bul  wiped  the 
table  with  a  sponge,*  or  with  a  coane  doth.' 

Before  the  jj^ests  began  to  eat  they  alwavs  washed  their 
handa,  and  a  towel*  was  famished  them  in  the  house  where 
they  flapped  to  dry  them.*  But  each  guest  seems  to  have 
brought  virith  him,  from  home^  the  table-napkin "  or  doth,  which 
he  oMdy  in  time  of  eating,  to  wipe  his  mouth  and  bands,  but 
not  always.'  The  maj^  was  sometimes  adorned  with  a  purple 
frince.® 

llw  guests  used  sometimes,  with  the  permission  of  the  master 
of  the  feast,  to  put  s»me  part  of  the  entertainment  into  the 
nappa.  and  tire  it  to  theur  slaves  to  carry  home.^ 

Table-clotns  ^^  becan  to  be  used  under  the  emperom.^' 

In  hiter  times^  the  Romans,  before  supper,  used  always  to 
bathe.^  The  wealthy  had  baths,"  both  cold  and  hot,  at  their 
own  houses.^*  There  were  public  baths  ^^  for  the  use  of  the 
citiieDS  at  large,"*  where  there  were  separate  apartments  for  tlie 
men  and  women.^'  Each  paid  to  the  bath-keeper  ^  a  small  coin 
{quadratUm)  ^    Those  under  age  paid  nothing.^ 

The  usnial  time  of  bathing  was  two  o'clock  ^  in  summer,  and 
three  in  winter ;  on  festival  days  sooner." 

The  Romans,  before  bathing,  took  various  kinds  of  exercise ;  ^ 
as  the  ball  or  tennis  (hla),  throwing  the  javelin,  and  the  oisous 
or  quoit,  a  round  bullet  of  stone,  iron,  or  lead^  with  a  thonc  tied 
to  ity  the  PALus  or  palakia,^  riding,  running,  leaping,  &c.^ 

There  were  chiefly  four  kinds  of  balls: — 1.  pila  tbigonalis 
▼el  TBieoN,  so  ealled,  because  those  who  played  at  it  were  placed 
in  a  triangle  (r^iywMy),  and  tossed  it  from  one  another;  be  who 
first  let  it  oome  to  the  ground  was  the  loser.—- 2.  pollis  vel 
foiHcuhm,  inflated  with  wind  like  our  foot-ball,  whicfa,  if  large, 
they  drove  with  the  amu^  and  simply  called  pila,  or  pila  vslox, 
if  smaller,  with  the  hand,  armed  with  a  kind  of  gauntlet,  hence 
called  FOU.IS  PueiubAToaius.—- 3.  pila  paoanica,  the  village  ball, 
stuffed  with  feathers,  less  than  the  JoUU^  but  more  weighty.'-^ 
i.  HARpASTfTM,''  the  smallest  of  all.  which  they  snatched  from  one 
another.^ 
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Those  who  played  at  the  bell  were  aeid  Mere  rtmim^  vel 
pilam  revocare  cadent^m,  when  they  atanick  it  vebounaiiig  ireei 
the  iproand:  nhen  a  muaber  played  together  in  a  nag,  and 
the  penon  who  had  the  ball  eeeiaed  to  aim  at  oae,  but  etaruflk 
anottier,  iudere  dsAtftm,  vel  mm  sperato  Jugientem  reddere 
getttu;  when  they  snatdied  the  ball  from  one  another^  aad 
threw  it  aloft,  without  letting  it  fall  to  the  greiMidi,  Iwiere  «»- 
/wMr,  vel  pUam  ffemmare  vSantan^ 

In  ooontry  villas  there  was  usually  a  teDoia-court,  or  plaes 
for  playing  at  the  ball,  and  for  other  exercises,  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  a  circus ;  henoe  called  sPHAaisvaaiuif.' 

Young  men  and  boys  used  to  amuse  themselves  in  wliirliiig 
alonff  a  circle  of  brass  or  iron,  set  round  with  rings^  bb  our 
Ghil£en  do  wooden  hoops;  It  was  called  trochus,'  and  Ormaa 
trockuSf  because  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  The  lop  (jsmao 
vel  buxtak)  was  peculiar  to  boys.*  Some  have  confounded  these 
two,  but  impropNsrly. 

Those  who  could  not  join  in  these  exercises  took  the  air  cm 
iboty  in  a  carriage,  or  a  litter. 

There  were  various  places  for  walking/  both  public  and 
private,  under  the  open  air,  or  under  coveriog.' 

Covered  walks  (porticvs,  porticos  or  piaasai^)  were  built  in 
different  plsoes,  chiefly  round  the  Campus  Martins  aad  Aumm, 
supported  by  marble  pillars,  and  adorned  with  statues  and 
pictures,  some  of  them  of  immense  extent ;  as  these  ai  Claudiui^ 
of  AugiMtus,  of  ApoUoy  of  Nero,  of  Ponipey,  9i  Li  via.' 

Porticos  were  employed  for  various  other  purposes  besides 
taking  exercise.  Sometimes  the  senate  was  assembled^  and 
courts  of  justice  held  in  them. 

A  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  exercise^  on  heceeback 
or  in  vehicles^  was  called  obstatio.  In  villas  it  was  generaliy 
contiguous  to  the  rarden,  and  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  circua.' 

An  endoeed  gallery,  with  large  windows  to  cool  it  in  sum- 
mer, was  called  oavPTOPoaTicus,  commonly  with  a  double  row 
of  windows.^ 

Literary  men,  for  the  sake  of  exercise ,^°  used  to  read  aloud. ^^ 

As  the  Romans  neither  wore  linen  nor  used  stockings,  fre- 
quent bathing  was  necessary  both  for  cleanliness  andlieatth, 
especially  as  they  took  so  much  exercise. 

Anciently  they  had  no  other  bath  but  the  Tiber.  They,  in* 
deed,  had  no  water  but  what  they  drew  from  thence,  or  from 
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wiSk  in  tiie  city  and  neigfabooiliood ;  as  the  fountain  ^E^ria, 
at  th«  foot  of  Mount  Aventine,  of  Mercury,  Sic} 

The  first  aqueduct  at  Rome  vraa  built  by  Appiua  Cbudius,  the 
censor^  about  the  year  of  the  city  441.'  Seven  or  eight  aque- 
ducts were  afterwards  buil^  which  brought  water  to  Rome,  from 
the  distance  of  many  miles,  in  such  abundance,  that  no  dty  was 
better  supplied. 

lliese  aqueducts  were  constructed  at  a  prodigious  expense ; 
carried  through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  ralleys,  sup- 
ported on  stone  or  brick  arches.  Hence,  it  is  supposed,  the 
Romans  were  ignorant  that  water,  conveyed  in  pipes,  rises 
to  the  height  of  its  jource,  whatever  be  the  distance  or  inequality 
of  ground  through  which  it  passes.  It  is  strange  they  did  not 
discover  this  fact,  considering  the  frequent  use  they  made  of 
pipes'  in  conveying  water.  That  they  were  not  entirely 
Ignorant  of  it  appears  from  Pliny,  who  says,  aqua  in  vel  e 
fiwmbo  tubit  aUitudinem  exortus  tut,  water  in  leaden  pipes  rises 
to  the  height  of  its  source.*  The  truth  is,  no  pipes  could  have 
supported  the  weight  of  water  conveyed  to  the  city  in  the 
Roman  aqueducts. 

The  waters  were  collected  in  reservoirs,  called  castblla, 
and  thence  distributed  throughout  the  city  in  leaden  pipes.* 

When  the  city  was  fully  supplied  with  water,  frequent  baths 
were  built^  both  by  private  individuab,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
public;  at  first,  however,  more  for  utility  than  show.* 

It  was  under  Augustus  that  baths  first  began  to  assume  an  air 
of  grandeur,  and  were  called  tbxbmm^  bagnios  or  hot  baths, 
although  they  also  contained  cold  baths.  An  incredible  num- 
ber of  these  were  built  up  and  down  the  city.  Authors  reckon 
up  above  800,  many  of  them  built  by  the  emperors  with  amazing 
magnificence.  The  chief  were  those  of  Agrippa  near  the 
Pantheon,  of  Nero,  of  Titus,  of  Domiiian^  of  Caracalla, 
Antoninus,  Diocleaian,  &c  Of  these,  splendid  vestiges  still 
remain. 

_ .-_-  goMt.    Ib  later  lim^t,  roons,  •blong,  and  kid  two  divbioni, 

BATHS.  ^U^  public  ud  private,  vara  tb«vM  for  miilM.uidUM  other 

BatHIVO  niid««MadIy   took  Imilt  mprMiIr  (br  the  iniriioee  for  fenialae.    In  botk,  wmn  or 

phee  flnt  in  riron  ai<d  in  tlie  of  beihins.    The  public  kathf  o/  sold  bathe  eoold  b«  taken.    The 

■ea,  bat  iMn  soon  levned  teen-  the  Oreekt  were  nottljr  conneel-  warm  iMtha,  in  both  diTtaiane, 

lay  thb  plaoawe  in  tiicir  own  ed  with  tlM  gyinnaala,  becauae  were  a4jaeent  to  each  other,  for 

Louaeo.    Svan  Homer  meoliooa  ttioy^   were    taken   inmedtately  the  aahe  ol  beinR  oaaily  heated. 

!  tho  oat  of  the  bath  as  an  uid  aftar  the  athletic  exereiaai.  The  In  the  mida t  of  tlM  ftuildinc,  on 

caalom.    Whan  Vlyaaee  eatara  Roawna,  in  the  period  of  their  the  ground- ioor,  waa  tlw  haat- 

Iha  palace  of  Circa*  a  baih   ta  lanry,  iniuted  the  Greaka  In  lag-room,  bf  which  not  only  Che 

aroparad  for  him ,  after  whieh  bo  thia  point,  and  built  magnlBcaMt  wnier  for  bathing,  Imt  aoBetimea 

b  anniintnd  with  eoatly  parfumaa,  bathe.    The  follnwing  deacHp.  aleo  the  Boon  of  the  adUeeat 

sad  dreaaed  in  r'leh  garnaals-  tiun  appliea  itoth  to  the  Qreek  none,  were  warmed.     Above 

The  hatk,  at  thIa  pariou,  wai  the  and  Saniaa  baths :— The  boild*  tho  haaiing-raoM  waa  an  apart- 

Irat  refraahment  oifarad  to  the  Ing  which  coouiuad  tham  was  maat  in  which  three  copper  kci- 
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the  basin'  whwa  they  bMlwd  was  called  aAmsmww, 
If  ATATio  or  PISCINA*  The  coM  bath  was  called  nuaiOAKnm,  sc 
ahemtm  vel  baheum  ;  the  hot,  caldariuv,  and  the  ta^id,  tepi- 
nABiuM :  the  cold  bath  room,  cvlla  frioidaria  ;  and  the  hot, 
CBLLA  CALDARiA ;  the  stOTO  room,  htpocauston,  or  vaforabiuh,' 


tiM 


wsllid  la.  out  abof« 
•m»tli«r,  to  that  \h»  l«WMt  (oa^- 


iariHia)  WM  inBi«<li«t*lf  ov«r 
th*  fint,  tk*  wMVui  (lyiaftf  ) 
•««r  lk«  Arte,  and  th*  third  (Jri- 
ywanwm  VTV  QH  MMnO*  in 
tiiia  wBfi  tMhte  boiliag,  lak«> 
wua,  cr  eold  waltr  ewld  be 
obttlaad.  A  coMtaat  eonuom* 
MloMloa  WM  auiiiUiiitd  btweea 
ihMs  VMMia,  M  that  ■■  fast  at 
hot  waiar  was  drawn  off  from 
th*  caldarhui,  th*  rvid  waa  aafr 
|Mi«d  fraiu  th*  lapidariaa,  whiu 
hclng  alraadjr  («BaM«««bljr  haat- 
ad,  did  bat  aliahUr  raduaa  rha 
tanpvraiara  ol  tha  iotter  bailar. 
Tha  iapMiriaBi|  te  Ita  tan,  ««a 
aappLad  fron  la*  piaciaa  or  hi- 
(idavfttaa,  and  that  from  tha 
afMdaet;  BO  that  tb*  haat  which 
w*8  not  takHi  ap  kf  tha  flrat 
boilar,  jiasaad  on  to  tha  aoeond, 
and  iaataad  of  bainc  waatcd,  did 
ita  oflica  la  prapaHag  tha  oon* 
lOBlB  of  tlM  aacoed  for  the  higher 
taaperatora  whieh  It  waa  to  oh- 
tala  la  tha  drat.    Tha  taraia  firl- 

idariaai,  lopidarluai,  and  nl- 
irluia  ara  OMbed  to  tho  apart* 
manta  la  which  tha  oold,  tapU. 
aad  hot  hatha  are  plaoad,  aa  wall 
aa  lo  thoa*  vaaiola  in  which  tha 
oparatloa  of  boating  tho  watar  la 
carried  on*  Tho  eoppon  and 
roaerrolr  wera  oloratad  eonsi' 
doniUr  abora  tha  hatha,  to  caaaa 
tho  water  to  flow  more  rapldl/ 
into  them. 

Tho  bathing  rooma  had,  in  tho 
floor,  a  baain  of  maBon*woi1c,  hi 
which  thoM  wato  aoata»  aad 
round  It  a  gallorf,  wbar*  tha 
halbora  ronwinad  berore  Ihaj 
d»acendad  iato  tha  bath,  anil 
whara  all  tha  attaodaata  ware. 
Paraona  going  to  batiio  lirat  on- 
tared  tho  fri^Uarinm ;  they  than 
want  iato  tho  topidi<riaai,  whieh 
prapared  ihair  bodiea  tor  the 
intaaae  beat  whieh  they 
to  nadorgo  in  tho  vapour 
hot  liatha.  and,  oiot  *«rti, 
aoftonad  tha  irauaittoa  from  tho 
hot  bath  to  the  eitarnal  air.  A 
doorway  lad  from  tho  tepldariua 
lata  tha  ealdarlnm.  It  kad  oo 
ooa  aide  the  Ueonionm,  where  a 
Taae  for  waahinx  the  handa  and 
fho*  waa  placed,  ealled  labnua. 
Ou  tho  uppoeito  aide  of  Iha  room 
waa  the  hot  bath,  ealled  km- 
amm.  Vitraviaa,r  V.  II,  ospUlaa 
the  atractara  of  the  apartmoot : 
*'Mero  ahwald  bo  plaeed  the 
vaulted  aweaUng-room  (cD>«a* 
•Mrafa  Mde'ie),  twice  the  length 
of  Ha  width,  whieh  ahould  have 


chJte 


at  aach  aatramlty,  on  one 
the  teeMirMi,  on  tho  other  aad 
the  hot  hath.*  VitroThu  never 
montiona  tho  laemtieaffl  aa  being 
aoparatad  from  ^e  vapenr  bath  : 
it  amy,  thorpioro,  bo  praaumad 
to  have  beoa  alway a  eonnocted 
with  It  in  hia  time,  althangh  in 
tho  tharmm  oonatnmted  by  tho 
later  emperora  It  appeara  alwayo 
to  have  toraaed  a  aoparaia  apart- 
ment In  tho  hatha  of  POmpeii 
they  are  nailed,  aad  tiitiM  tha 
tapldariaoi,  czaetly  agraoing 
with  tho  deeeriptiono  of  Vltin* 
vima.  The  iaooiilfnm  la  a  laiga 
Bomlcirenlar  aieho,  aovoa  toot 
wide,  aad  three  fiaot  ala  iaahaa 
deep,  la  tho  middle  of  which 
waa  placed  a  vaae  or  labnun. 
Tho  ceiiiag  waa  formed  by  a 
qnartorefaaphoro.  hhadenoua 
•ido  a  eircolar  opaolag,  one  foot 
aU  iachee  in  diamelor,  ovor 
wMeh,  aeoocding  to  Vilravlna,  a 
■hi«ld  {dtpm)  of  bronae  waa 
ndoil,  whieh.  hr  meaaa  of  a 
attirfihad  to  ft,  eoiild  be 
drawn  over  or  drawn  aaide  fnm 
the  apertare,  aad  thua  rogalatod 
tho  lamperatara  of  tho  bath. 

In  tno  OMgaiflBant  tharmm 
erected  by  the  em  pcrora«  edifioea 
In  whieh  irehlmetufai  magnlfl* 
oenoo  appoAra  lo  havo  bean  car> 
ried  lo  Ita  extreme  point,  iiot 
only  waa  accommodation  pro* 
vtded  fur  haadfoda  of  baihara  at 
onee,  bat  epoeloaa  |>ordooa. 
ruoma  for  athlotic  gamea  and 
playing  at  ball,  and  halla  for  Uo 
pahlia  ioctnraa  of  phiieaophora 
aad  rhetoriciana  were  addea  one 
ts  another,  to  aa  mrtoat  which 
bee  eanaea  thorn,  by  a  alrong 
flcnra,  to  be  compared  ta  pre- 
vlncoa,  and  at  an  aKpaaao  waleh 
eoold  only  hav*  been  aapported 
by  tha  iocxhaaatihia  traaaaraa 
whieh  Rome  drew  from  a  aab- 
joct  world.  Ther*  wore  many 
of  theao  aatabliahmenta  at  Roami, 
ballt  moaily  by  tho  omparork 
(or  few  privato  fortaaea  cottld 
aufflce  to  ao  vaat  a  charge.  Tbey 
were  open  to  tlio  pobrm  at  ftrat 
on  tho  Baywent  of  the  fourth  of 
an  aa  (fim<ir«iuX  which  la  Icaa 
than  a  hvthin^  Agrippa  be- 
queathed hIa  gardont  ana  hatha 
to  the  Roaum  people,  and  aa* 
aigned  partieolar  ostatoa  for 
their  aapport.  that  tho  pablio 
might  enjoy  Oom  grataltoaaly. 
The  apleadid  adtflce  now  known 
aa  the  Panthaoo,  aorvod  aa  tha 
vratibala  to  hi^  bathe.  At  a 
lalei  period  the  b«lhera  la  aonw 


thecmm 

tonaly  oven  with  nunenta ;  pn^ 

baMy  k  waa  ao  hi  aO  thoeo  huLi 

by   tlio  cmperei«.      The  ehaf 

ware  thooB  of  Agrippa,  Ner«, 

Titna,  Oamiiiaa.  Antoaiana  Ca- 

taealla,    aad^  Dioclctkn;    bm 

Ammlaaos 

aUtaea  ef 

thota  eighty. 


CO  la  BBagnilade  and  apiaa- 
dour,  aad  the  deiaUe  of  the  at- 
rangemottt,  were  all  i 
on  a  CMBaaoB  plaa.  Thoyi 
oxianaiva 
andoltan 
edbyai 
tag  eootalnod 
for  awii 
otbeia  for  ooovetaatioa  ;  aihna 
far  variooa  athiolle  mad  mmdy 
eaorolBH;  othera  far  the  decla> 
madoo  of  pocu  aad  the  lectarea 
ef  phlloaopaora:  la  a  w«i<  fbr 
every  apeeioa  of  polite  aad  ■ 

rooma  were  lined  aad  pa 
with  marble,  adorned  with 
moat  vafauMa  col« 
iaga,  aad  acataea,  aad  ferabbad 
with  eolleccieaa  of  baeha  ler  the 
aaka  of  the  stadieaa  wiio  reaoiV 
ed  to  them. 

On  enleriaf  the  thonmi, 
whora  there  vaaahvan  ncrwt 
ef  peepl%  Che  batheia 
firat  pieceeded  to  nadreea,  wbaa 
U  waa  Biaiamn  U  hire  i 
to  goard  their 
the  Romiaa  < 
Ihey  Beat  went  to  the  ^ 
am,  whore  th«f  aaeiwied  all 
over  with  a  coarae  ehaaa  oil  h^ 
fore  they  bopm  tteir  oBarcme. 
Hon  theflaered 
mnta,  whUh  wen  need  in 
lag  oet  ef  the  hath, 
hepi,  aad  the  room  wi 
ated  aa  to  raeeiTO  acoaaldcnbk 
degree  ef  haac  Wa  ^»-r— t*^ 
of  peifcmea  waa  ^olte  fall  ef 
pota,  Uhe  aa  ■pofheeirj^  '^■7* 
aad  Ihoae  who  wiahed  to  aaeiet 
aad  perfama  tha  body  lauaimi 
perf  omeo  aad  vngnaata.  In  th* 
aabjoined  npnaeatacioa  of  a 
Roman  bath,  copied  fHim  a 
palatbtf  OB  a  waif  fbrmlng  part 
of  theSatha  of  tltua,  the  etoo- 
thedem  oppoen  lUIed  with  a 
vaat  aamber  of  vaeea.  Them 
vaaao  oeatalned  porfmaea  aad 
baiaama,  very  dtflemt  la  their 
oompeeltloaa,  aeeorAag  to  tho 
difliaraBt  taatm  ef  the 
who  perftmied  ihcauah 
rhodieam,  one  of 


1  lahrma  aot  hmu. 
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wirmed  by  a  furoftoe '  below,  adjoiniDg  to  which  wore  swoating 
rooms,  suDATOBiA,  tdI  ASSAy  wc,  6ainea\  the  andreisiiig  room, 
apoditbbidm;  the  perfaming  nKHo,  uncTuARnni.  Several  iBk» 
proTements  were  made  in  the  oonstraction  of  baths  in  the  time 
of  Seneca.* 

llie  Romans  began  their  bathing  with  hot  water,  and  ended 
with  cold.  The  eoM  bath  was  in  great  repute  itfter  Ai  tonius 
JMosa  recoTored  Augustus  from  a  damgerous  disease  by  the  use 
of  it,  but  fell  into  discredit  after  the  death  of  Marcellus,  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  injudicious  application  of  the  same 
remedy.' 


tkaltitem  of 

of  tk«fle< 


of 
llly;ey- 
of  a  tmo 
collod  OTprU.  wkiek  io  bvUored 
to  W  iW  otoM  OS  tko  frifvt ; 
kaee«rbaa»  turn  tko  fosgloro; 
tUfTiVtanm  wu  ooinpoood  of 
■Tirh.  ftrftunco  mn  alw 
Made  of  tko  oil  of  iwoot  oMrjo* 
rra,  oiUod  oBonoina;  e(l»- 
vrador,  eolM  ■Mdlawo  t  of  tbo 
wM  TiM,  ooUid  oMsUlam. 
TkfOfO  WIS  alao  tho  eiaanoBl* 
MM,  mmi»  of  oinuBoa,  tko 
ooMPoritlaa  of  which  wu  very 
coodi  I  oil  audo  froai  tbo  Ms, 
caiiid  hiom  }  tho  holanioin, 
or  aH  of  boo  •,  iho  MnjrUhoa, 
wild  thfw,  with  whloh  thof 
thoir  ojobraws,  hair, 
ad  hood;  thojr  rabhod 
;wilhthooUofolna< 
'  waioraiinl.  and  thoir 
rlththooUofaMTcaa, 
I  whloh  havo  haoa  awa- 
Aa  aaaalag  otory  rola> 
«i««  to  tUa  oraetieo  of  aaoiatiaf 
io roiatod hf  SMitlMoo.  -'Tho 
OB^onir  Hadrtaa,  who  wont  to 
Iho  paUio  baths  aad  bathad  with 
Iho  roMMoa  poeplo,  moIbs  oao 
iar  A  vatocM  whon  ho  had  fotw 
~  aewB  saMBC  tho  Roaisa 
rabhiaa  Ui  bock  aad 
parts  of  alo  body  soiaot 
larhla.  askad  hlai  wny  ho 
did  so.  Tbo  TOioraa  aasworcd 
that  ho  had  ao  slo*o  k»  rab  him, 
whoioapoa  tho  siapoim  aava 
hiai  two  slaves  sad  whofowithal 
to  ssatataia  than.  Aaothor  da/ 
sevoral  old  noo,  oatlood  by  tho 
good  fartaso  o(  tbo  TOtoraa, 
ffoMod  Iheauatoas  also  affaiast 
tho  aMrbl*  beioM  tho  oaiperor, 
hsHoHog  by  this  aoaBB  ia  oadte 
Iho  liboralUy  of  Hsdrlaa,  who 

KealTiaif  Iholr  drift  eaasod 
ai  to  bo  toU  to  rah  oaeh 
•Ihor.**  Whoa  aaolaiod,  thsy 
haaiodlatoly  pasood  hito  tbo 
opharlsterhim,  a  vary  light  aad 
ostoaalvo  aaartawat,  in  which 
wsra  porfbffMd  tho  msny  Uods 
•f  oaHCMOa  to  which  thU  third 
iwrt  of  tko  hotha  waa  appropri* 
1;  of  Ikooo,  Iko  Boat  Ciroo* 


rito  waa  tka  balL  Wfaaa  Hs 
sitaalioa  poraltlod.  Ibis  apart* 
■sat  was  sipos^  to  tho  atiar> 
Booa  saa,  otharwiso  It  waa  sap* 
aliod  with  boat  Aoa  tho  fkcuos. 
Aftsr  fliey  had  taken  what  do* 
V  of  oiorsloo  thoy  thongiit 
aocosBsrv,  th»y  went  iaaioai- 
aloly  to  tho  adjobing  warai  bath, 
whersla  they  sat  aad  wasbod 
thomsolros.  Tho  scat  was  bo- 
lew  tho  saitew  of  Iho  wat  r, 
aad  apna  it  tkar  ased  y>  scrspa 
tkoBsalTso  wltk  lastmaontt 
oalM  strigilos,  oMst  asoally  of 
bronaa,  bat  sooMtiaias  of  iron  f 
or  Ibis  opocaiioa  was  pssfonaod 
kr  an  altaadaal  alava,  anth  ia 
Iks  war  that  oolicn  tiast  horaso 
whon  thoy  sovo  la  hot.  Yoaag 
slaTsa  Ihon  osnw  oatof  thooks^ 
thoslna  osrryiac  with  thoai  Ik- 
tlf  irasos  oTsljbssior,  ' 


aad  tom^eotto,  full  of  porftnaod 
oils,  with  which  thay  bad  ihoSr 
bodiaa  saoiatad,  by  eansiag  tbo 
oil  to  bo  slightly  rabbed  ovar 
STory  oart,  ovaa  to  tho  solos  of 
thoir  ftol. 

Tho  snbjoinsd'cat  rsprtaoata 
tho  sororal  apartaoalt  whieh 
wc  bava  doocrtbod;  bat  baa  i bo 
balh  In  a  ehsaber  soporato  frota 
tho  laooaiooa,  or  ooaoanorato 
sadatto  ;  whilo  at  tho  sssm  tioM 
tho  laooaicaoi  Itsolf  Is  rnr^ 
seatod  as  a  sasll  eapola.  And 
ss  tho  Bonbor  of  flguros  mskos 
It  orUsat  that  tho  paiatkig  is 
'  '  for  a  aahUe  balh,  wo 
poa  aenoo  a  (arthor 
for  snppoalng  that  ths 


aad  hoi  bath  Itoolf 
woffo  sopaialod  la  coasaqaaaoa 
of  Iks  laeraasiag  Baabars  who 
'  thoa.    Bolow  is   tho 


knocaastaa.  or  fttfB..oa ;  at  Iho 
sMe  ara  tho  boilors,  to  tf 
by  ViftmTias. 

ttisarebablcthsttho 
resortsd  to  iho  thotaa  for  Iho 
BorpoM  of  iMthlag.  at  the  soao 
tlBM  of  tho  day  that  others  ware 

private  baths.  Thb  wss  gana- 
rally  froa  two  o'clock  ia  tho 
anaraooa  UU  Iho  dash  of  tho 
ovaalag,  st  wkick  Uas  tko  baths 
ware  skat  till  two  the  aost  day. 
This  jiractice,  however,  varied 
at  diScrsat  tiaos.    Notioo  waa 

{[tvea  whoa  the  baths  ware  ready 
tr  rlagiag  a  bell;  the  ixopio 
then  left  tho  eaeroise  of  Qie 
spharisieriaa  aad  ksotonod  to 
tae  ealdariaa.  lest  Ike*  water 
shoald  cool.  Bat  whea  bathing 
be»aae  aoro  nalversal  aaoM 
the  Roaans.  this  part  of  the  di^ 
was  iaaalBcioot,  and  they  frad» 
ally  escseded  the  hoark  that  had 
boon  allotted  for  this  pnrposob 
Botweoa  two  and  three  ia  tho 
afteraoon  was,  however,  tho 
■oet  eligible  tiao  for  ttio  oaor* 
eises  of  the  pi  last ra  aad  the  aao 
of  the  bathe.  It  aast  be  ander* 
stood  that  wo  are  aow  spsakiag 
of  Ike  days  dwntike  raaioteM( 
fbr  as  Ike  Roaaas  divided  tkoir 
day,  froa  sanrlse  to  eansei,  into 
twelve  koars,  at  all  seasoas  of 
the  year,  tka  koars  of  a  saa* 
aor*8  day  were  longer,  and  tkeao 
of  a  winter's  day  shorlor,  tksa 
tko  a«aa  Icogtk,  eflatinaalty 
vaiylag.  as  tka  saa  apfroaeksd 
•r  r  seeded  Iroa  tho  aolalioo. 
Hadrian  Ibihade  any  oao  bal 
theoo  who  were  sich  to  eater  th« 

fiblie  baths  betore  two  sTelook. 
he  thenaa  wore  by  feweaper* 
ors  allowed  to  bs  eootiaaed  open 
io  lets  as  ftre  in  the  evaang. 
Martial  uys,  that  after  four 
o'elflok  tkey  dcaModed  a  kaa* 
drod  gasdraatos  of  tkoae  wko 
bathatl.  This,  thoach  a  kanltod 
llaea  tko  osaal  prieo,  oaly  •* 


▼el  Br» 
;iiii,PttaJ(p.li.l7. 
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Tbe  p«rMni  who  had  tbo  dlurg«  of  Uie  bath  irn  called 
BjtLiiBiTOK.'  He  bad  slaves  under  him,  called  capiibi^  who 
took  care  of  the  cloihea  of  thow  who  bathed. 

The   slaves  who  muuuted  those  who  bathed  uere  called 


The  inilniment«of  an 
aliptes  were  a  currj- 
comb  or  scraper  (iTRiai- 
LiB,  T.  -il)  to  rub  off' 
the  sweat  and  filth  from 
the  body,  made  of  ham 
or  bras,  aomelimea  of 
silTOr  or  gold*  whence 
^rigmaita  for  (ordei; 
—  toweLt  or  rubbioK 
cloths  (lintki);— ari^ 
or  cruet  of  oil  (qct- 
Tus),   usunlly  of  horn,* 

i—ajug  (iJipuLLiJ;' 


bence  a  large  horn  was  called 
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— tmA  B  small  veasd  called  leHHoiUtL    The  tlave  who  had  the 
care  of  the  ointmeiiti  was  called  mmvmnuLm^ 

As  there  was  a  |{reat  ooncoufse  of  people  to  the  bathsy 
poets  sometimes  read  their  compositioiis  there,  as  they  also  did 
in  the  porticos  and  other  plaoefl^  chiefly  in  the  months  of  Ju]y 
and  Aa|[ast* 

Studious  men  used  to  compose,  hear,  or  dictate  something 
while  they  were  rubhed  and  wiped.' 

Before  bathing,  the  Romans  sometimes  used  to  bask  them- 
selves in  the  son.* 

Under  the  emperars,  not  only  places  of  exercise/  but  also 
libraries,"  were  annexed  to  the  public  baths.' 

The  Romans  after  baling  dressed  for  supper.  They  put  on 
tile  STNTHBsis*  and  slippers;  which,  when  a  penon  supped 
abroad,  were  carried  to  the  place  by  a  slavcL  with  other  things 
reqalsite ;  a  mean  person  sometimes  carried  them  himself.  It 
was  thought  very  wrong  to  appear  at  a  banquet  without  the 
proper  hf3>it,  as  among  the  Jews!" 

After  exercise  and  bathing,  the  body  required  rest;  hence, 
probably  the  custom  of  reclininflr  on  couches  at  meat    Before 
they  lay  down  thev  put  ofl'  their  sb'ppers  that  they  might  not 
stain  the  conches.^ 

At  feasts  the  guests  were  crowned  with  carlands  iji  flowers, 
herbs,  or  leaves/^  tied  and  adorned  with  ruiands,''  or  with  the 
rind  or  akin  of  the  linden  tree."  These  crowns*  it  was  thought, 
prevented  intoxication ;  hence  aan  corona  ebrnu?^ 

Their  hair  also  was  perfumed  with  various  ointments,  nard 
or  spikenard,^  malobathrvm  abstbium,  axohuii^  balsamum  ex 
Judtku  When  foreign  ointmenis  were  first  used  at  Rome  is 
uncertain ;  the  seUing  of  them  was  prohibited  by  the  censors, 
A*  U.  665. 

Ttie  Romans  began  their  feasts  bv  prayers  and  libations  to 
the  gods.*'  Hiey  never  tasted  any  thuig  without  consecrating 
it ;  Uiey  usually  threw  a  part  into  the  flie  as  an  offering  to  the 
Lares,  therefore  called  mi  patbllabii;  hence  dapbs  loata, 
hallowed  viands ;  ^  and  when  they  drank  they  poured  out  a  pait 
in  honour  of  some  god  on  the  table,  which  ivas  held  sacred 
as  an  altar,  with  this  formula,  libo  tibi,  I  make  libation  to 

1  S«rr.VtrM.JSB.Le97.  M.  Sporrfau,   k»  uii>  Ii.6-77.  ta,  BardBSi,  t«1  •■•. 
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I.   11  Ui.  9.  TiL  99.  wiDd,ha«allurorMn«  lSrittiihtwiI«,T«llan.  ali.  85.  a.  64.  Am.  sUL 
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thee.*    The  table  «ae  cootecrated  by  setting  on  it  the  imagei 
of  the  Lores  and  salt-holders.' 

Salt  was  held  in  great  yeneration  by  the  ancients.  It  inis 
ahvays  used  in  sacrifices ;  thus  also  Moses  ordained.*  It  waa  the 
chief  thing  eaten  by  the  ancient  Romans  with  bread  and 
cheese,*  as  cresses  ^  by  the  ancient  Persians.  Hence  sAi^Bnm, 
a  salary  or  pension  p  thns^  mUaria  nmUiM  mibtraxU,  quo9  0H090M 
videhat  acciperey  sc  Antoninus  Piiu.' 

A  family  salt-cellar  *  was  kept  with  great  care.  To  spill  the 
salt  at  table  was  esteemed  ominous.'^  Sotting  the  salt  before  a 
stranger  was  reckoned  a  symbol  of  friendship,  as  it  still  is  by 
some  eastern  nations. 

From  the  savour  which  salt  gives  to  food,  and  the  insipidiiy 
of  unsalted  meat,^  was  applied  to  the  iiiind;  henoe  sai.,  wit  or 
humour;  saisut,  witty;  ifwuUnSy  dull,  insipid;  sales,  witty 
sayings;  uU  AUicum^  sales  urbani,  sates  intra  pommria  nati^ 
polite  raillery  or  repartees;  sal  niaer,  i.  e.  amari  sales ^  bitter 
raillery  or  satire ;  ^^  in  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  74,  sal  nigrum  raeans 
simply  black  salt 

bal  is  metaphorically  applied  also  to  things ;  thus,  tectum  pUts 
salis  quam  sumptus  haoeoat,  the  house  displayed  more  of  nealr 
ness,  taste,  and  elegance,  than  of  expense.  Nulia  in  carport 
mica  salisJ^ 

The  custom  of  placing  the  images  of  the  gods  on  the  table, 
prevailed  also  among  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  particnlarly  of 
Hercules ;  hence  called  BnTBAPsaius,  and  of  making  libations.^' 

In  making  an  oath  or  a  prayer,  the  ancients  touched  the 
table  as  an  altar,  and  to  violate  it  by  any  indecent  word  or 
action  was  esteemed  impious.^  To  this  Virgil  alludes,  Xa,  vii. 
114. 

As  the  ancients  had  not  proper  inns  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers,  the  Romans,  when  they  were  in  foreign  countries, 
or  at  a  distance  from  home,  used  to  lodge  at  the  houses  oi 
certain  persons,  whom  they  in  return  entertained  at  their  houses 
in  Rome.  This  was  esteemed  a  very  intimate  connection,  and 
odled  RosPiTiuM,  or^'us  hospitii}*  Hence  hospbs  is  put  both  foe 
a  host  or  entertainer,  and  a  guest.^' 

This  connection  was  formed  also  witli  states,  by  the  whole 
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RooiAu  people^  or  by  particaUr  persons.  Honoe  dientelm 
hotpUiagtu  provincialia,  attachments  and  dependencies  in  the 
pmrinoes.^    PMici  hoipitiijwa,  Plin.  iii.  4. 

Individuals  used  anciently  to  have  a  tally  (tmssbra  hospitali^ 
taii»\  or  piece  of  wood  cat  Into  two  parts^  of  which  each  party 
kept  one.  They  swore  fidelity  to  one  anciher  by  Japiteryhence 
caued  BospiTALis.  Hence  a  person  who  had  Tiolated  the  rites 
of  hospitality,  and  thus  precluded  himself  access  to  any  family^ 
was  said  ookvbboissb  TEssaaiM.' 

A  leanrae  of  hospitality  was  sometimes  formed  by  persons  at 
a  distance,  by  mutually  sending  presents  to  one  another." 

The  relation  of  hoapite9  was  esteemed  next  to  that  of  parents 
and  clients.    To  violate  it  was  esteemed  the  greatest  impiety.* 

The  reception  of  any  stranger  was  called  hotpUiumt  or  plur. 
-Uy  and  also  the  house  or  apartment  in  which  he  was  enter- 
tauied ;  thus,  hotpHimn  wU  tua  villa  mewn ;  divisi  in  hoipitia, 
ledffings;  sosmALa  cMcubim,  the  gues^ chamber;'  ho$pitio 
tdeoatwr  TulU^  lodged  at  the  house  ot  Hence  Florus  calls 
Ostia,  maritinuim  vrbU  hotpitium,  the  maritime  store  house  of 
tlia  city.'  So  Virgil  calls  Thrace,  hoipiiium  wUiquwn  Trtnm^  a 
plaoe  in  ancient  hospitality  with  Troy.  lAmpuan  polaiium 
notpitium,  to  abandon  a  plaoe  where  the  laws  of  hospitality  had 
been  Tiolated,  i.  e.  locwn  in  quo  jura  hospiiiivioiaiaJuerantJ' 

The  Bonan  nobility  used  to  build  apartmento  "  for  strangers, 
called  aosprrALiA,  on  the  right  and  left  end  of  their  houses,  with 
separate  entries,  that  upon  their  anriral  they  might  be  received 
there,  and  not  into  the  perUtyU  or  principal  entry ;  naisTTLiVM, 
aa  odled  because  surrounded  with  columns.' 

Hie  coNA  of  the  Romans  usually  consisted  of  two  parta, 
called  MKVSA  raiMA,  the  first  course,  consisting  of  different  kinds 
of  oMat;  and  meksa  sscunda  vel  ALvsKAy  the  second  course, 
consisting  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats.^' 

In  later  tioMs  the  first  part  of  the  eoena  was  called  gustatio, 
or  eosTns^  consisting  of  dishes  to  exdte  the  appetite,  a  whet, 
and  wine  mixed  with  water  and  sweetened  with  honey,  called 
■v&svM ;  ^  whence  what  was  eaten  and  drunk  ^  to  whet  tlie 
appetite,  was  named  promulsis,^  aod  the  place  where  these 
tmi^  were  kept,  FaonvLsmABiuM,  v.  *re,  or  gustatorium.**  But 
mutatio  is  also  put  for  an  occasional  refreshment  through  the 
day,  or  for  breakfast^ 
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The  prineipal  <liih  at  wpiker  was  called  cmoRm  caivv  W 

The  KomaiM  usually  began  their  entertaimiients  witii  eg^ 
and  ended  with  fruits :  hence  ab  oto  vsgim  An  ma&a,  frooi  the 
benaning  to  the  end  of  supper;* 

The  duhes '  held  in  the  highest  estimatioo  by  the  Romans 
are  enumerated  by  Gellins,  Macrobius,  ^tatius^  Martialis^  fkc* 
a  peacock,  (pavo,  r.  -ifs)/  first  used  by  Hortensios,  the  orator, 
at  a  supper  whidi  he  gave  when  admitted  into  the  college  of 

Kriests ;  ^  a  pheasant  f  phasiana,  er  Phasia  Coiehidis  Jkarid^ ; '  a 
ird  called  attagen  vm  -ena,  from  Ionia  or  Phrygia ;  a  ffoiooa- 
hen  (ovM  Afra^  gailina  Nwmdiea  -vei  JJricama);^  a  Melian 
crane,  an  Ambradan  kid ;  nightingales,  busianm  /  thmahes, 
twrdi  ;  ducks,  gcMe,  &c.  ToMAomim?  rel  isicnm,'''  sansngsa  or 
puddings." 

Sometimes  a  whole  boar  was  served  up  (benee  called  arduk 
PROPTBR  coirviTiA  NATUK,  and  poRCus  THOJANusX  stttflcd  With  the 
flesh  of  Other  animals." 

The  Romans  were  particularly  fond  of  fish;^  muflkSy  tlie 
mullet;  rAomdiis,  thought  to  be  the  torbot;  unmemi,  tlM 
lamprey;  seams,  the  scar,  or  schar;  aey^oucr,  the  sturgeon; 
hpu^  a  pike,  &a ;  bat  especially  of  shell-fidi,  pisceff  feslaeef, 
pechinss,  pecUmcuUf  vel  cohcbtiiU,  osfrso^  oysten^  fto,  wleeb 
they  sometimes  brought  all  the  way  from  Britain,'*  inm  Rotapia, 
RichboKMigh  in  Kent ;  also  snails  (cocA/mb). 

Ojrster-Mds^  were  first  invenfcsd  by  one  Sergins  Arata,  befiore 
the  Olaisic  war«  A.  U.  660,  on  the  diore  of  fiuai,''  and  on  the 
Lucrine  lake.  Hence  Lucrine  oysters  are  oelebfated.  Some 
prefeired  those  of  Brundusinm;  and  to  settle  the  diffMenoe, 
oysters  used  to  be  brought  from  thence,  and  fed  fer  some  time 
on  the  Idicrine  lake.^' 

^  The  Romans  used  to  weigh  their  fishes  alive  at  table ;  and  to 
see  them  expire  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  high  entertainrneot^ 
The  dishes  of  the  second  table,  or  the  tesert,  were  called 
BBLLABiA ;  including  fruits,  poma  vel  maia,  apples,  pears^  nnts, 
figs,  olives,  grapes ;  piaiaehim^  vel  -o,  pistachio  nuts ;  amygdaUi, 
aunonds ;  uub  paum^  dried  jP^apM,  raisins;  oaricm^  dried  figs ; 
paimula,  earyotm,  vel  da/ctyU^  oates,  the  fruit  of  the  pahn-trse; 
hoLUi^  mushrooms;^'  nuclei  pinei,  the  kernels  of  pine-nuts;  also 
sweetmeats,  confects,  or  confections,  called  eduiia  meUiia  vel 
dulciaria  ;  cupedia  ;  crustula,  Uba^  placentas,  artologanit  cheese-  * 
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cttkes,  or  ibe  like;  eopUSy  aknond-cakM ;  McribliUSy  tartly  kc^ 
wheDoe  the  maker  of  them,  the  putrj-oook,  or  the  oonfectioMv, 
was  called  pitlor  vel  eonditor  wikwrnu,  piacetUarius,  libaruts, 
cnuttUaritu,  &c. 

There  iiere  ntfioos  sUvea  who  |Mrepared  the  victuals,  who 
put  then  in  ovder,  and  aenred  them  up. 

Anciently  the  baker  and  cook  (puior  et  eoqmu  vel  eoau) 
were  the  sama.^  An  expert  oeok  waa  hired  oocaaionaUy,  whose 
distinguithinff  badge  waa  a  knife  which  he  cairied.  But  after 
the  luxuY  Of  the  table  was  cooTorted  into  an^aii,  oooks  were 
purchased  at  a  great  price.  Cooks  from  Sicily  in  particular 
were  highly  yalued ;  hence  Sicula  dape$^  nice  dishes.' 

Then  were  no  bakers  at  Rome  before  A.  U.  680 ;  bakii^ 
was  the  work  of  the  women ;  but  Flntarch  says^  that  anciently 
Roman  women  oaed  neither  to  bake  nor  cook  yictu^' 

The  chief  cook,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  kitchen ^^  was 
called  ABcnoiAemiTs.*  The  butler,  who  had  the  care  of  pio- 
vision^  pBOMus  cohous,  procwator  pemJ*  He  who  put  them  in 
ordei;  sTnvofOB,  and  sometimes  carred,  the  same  with  CARproRy 
carpMs,  or  tduor.  He  who  had  the  charge  of  the  hall, 
ATRnmu.^ 

They  were  taught  carving  as  an  art,  and  performed  it  to  the 
sound  of  mnsic^  hence  called  chxbohomontbs  vel  gesticuiUUores? 

The  slaves  who  waited  at  table  were  properly  called  miiiistri, 
lightly  clothed  in  a  tunic,  and  girt'  with  napkins,^"  who  had 
tlwir  diderent  tadcs  assigned  them;  some  put  the  plate  in 
order; "  some  gave  the  guests  water  for  their  nands^and  towels 
to  wipe  them ;  ^  some  served  about  the  bread ;  some  brought  in 
the  dishes^''  and  set  the  cups;  some  carved;  some  served  the 
wine,^*  &e.  In  hoi  weather  there  were  some  to  cool  the  room 
with  taxa^  and  to  drive  away  the  flies."  Maid-servants  ^^  also 
sometimes  served  at  table." 

When  a  nmster  wanted  a  slave  to  bring  him  any  thiog,  he 
made  a  noise  with  his  fingers." 

The  dishes  were  brought  in,  either  on  the  tables  themselves, 
or  moce  frequently  on  Irames  (vkrcula  vel  rbpositoria),  each 
frame  containing  a  variety  of  dishes;  hence  pnebere  coenam 
temis  vel  KnUferculis^  r.  e.  missibus^  to  give  a  supper  of  three 
or  six  courses.*^  Bai  fercula  is  also  sometimes  put  for  the  dishes 
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or  the  meat  So  waiBm ;  thus  mensas,  i.  e.  Imicm  magDM  initar 
mensaruniy  rtpofitoriis  imponere}  Sometimes  the  dishes'  were 
brottffht  io  and  set  down  separately.' 

A  Targe  platter*  containing  rarious  kinds  of  meat  was  called 
KABONOHUH ;  *  which  was  handed  about,  that  each  of  the  guests 
might  take  what  he  chose.  Viteliius  caused  a  dish  of  immense 
sise  to  be  made,  which  he  called  the  Shield  of  Minenra,  filled 
with  an  incredible  variety  of  the  rarest  and  nicest  kiads  ot 
meat.' 

At  a  lupper  given  to  tliaC  emperor  by  his  brother  upon  his 
arrival  in  the  city/  SOOO  of  the  most  choice  fishes,  and  7000 
birds,  are  said  to  have  been  served  up.  Viteliius  ueed  to 
breakfiut^  dine,  and  sup  with  different  persons  the  same  day, 
and  it  never  cost  any  or  them  less  than  400,000  sesterces,  about 
je3S39, .?«.  Ad,  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  spent  io  less  than  a 
year,  nomet  miUtM  H,  8,  u  e.  £7,965,625* 

An  uncommon  dish  was  introduced  to  the  sound  of  the  flute, 
and  the  servants  were  crowned  with  flowers.' 

In  the  time  of  supper  the  guests  were  entertained  with  music 
and  dancing,  sometimes  with  pantomimes  and  play-factors;^* 
with  fools  "  and  bufToons,  and  even  with  gladiators ;  ^  but  Uie 
more  sober  had  only  persons  to  read  or  repeat  select  paesages 
from  books  (avaohosta  vel  acboahata).  Their  highest  pleasure 
at  entertainments  arose  from  agreeable  oonversationu^ 

To  prevent  tlie  bad  eftbcts  of  repletion,  some  used  after 
supper  to  take  a  vomit :  thus  Ciesar  {aceubmt,  %fi§rtiai9  agedat, 
L  e.  past  coauuH  vomete  vokbcU^  ideoque  iargim  etUbat,  wished 
to  vomit  after  supper,  and  therefore  eat  heartily),'*  also  beiore 
supper  and  at  other  times.'^  £ven  women,  after  bathing  before 
supper,  used  to  drink  wine  and  throw  it  up  again  to  sliarpen 
their  appetite.^' 

A  sumptuous  entertainment ''  was  called  auouraus  ;  fohtifi- 
CALis  vel  pontificttm ;  saliabis,  because  used  by  these  priesis ;  or 
ouBiA,  ubi  tu  dubites,  quid  gunuu  poUtnmunL^ 

When  a  person  proposed  supping  with  any  one  without  in- 
vitation, or,  as  we  say,  invited  himself,''  he  was  called  aoarss 
OBLATus,  and  the  entertainment,  smiiTA  coMoicTAguK  cowuxju^ 
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An  entertainment  giten  to  a  person  newly  returned  from 
abroad,  was  called  cema  advsntitia  ? el  •4oria,  rel  viatica  ;  by 
patrons  to  their  dients^  eeata  rbcta,  opposed  to  sfortula  ;  by  a 
person  y  when   he  entered  on   an   office*  cova  aoitiaus  vel 

AOJICIALIS.^ 

Clients  oaed  to  wait  on  their  patrons  at  their  houses  early  in 
the  morning,  to  pay  their  respects  to  them,'  and  sometimes  to 
attend  them  throagh  the  day  wherever  they  went^  dressed  in  a 
white  ti^a,  hence  called  amtbahbuloiiks,  niybi  ouiritbs;  and 
from  their  number,  turba  togata,  et  PBiBCBDKNTiA  lomgi  AOMiiris 
OFviciA.'  On  which  account,  on  solemn  occasions^  they  were 
invited  to  sapper,  and  plentifully  entertained  in  the  hall.  This 
was  called  com  a  rbcta,  1.  e.  Justa  H  solemnit  adeoque  Iwda  ei 
opipara,  a  formal  plentiful  supper;  hence  amoivari  recta^  s& 
ctenoy  recte  et  dapsile,  i  e;  abtiidanier^  to  keep  a  good  table. 
So  vivere  rede,  vel  cam  recto  apparatiL* 

But  npon  the  increase  of  luxury,  it  became  customary  under 
the  emperors,  instead  of  a  supper,  to  sive  each,  at  least  of  the 
|M>orer  clients,  a  certain  portion  or  dole  of  meat  to  carry  home 
in  a  pannier  or  small  basket  (sfortula)  ;  which  likewise  being 
found  inconvenient,  money  was  given  in  place  of  it,  called  also 
svoBTVLA,  to  the  amount  generally  cf  100  quadrantee^  or  twenty* 
live  aeeeSy  i  e.  about  Is.  7d  each;  sometimes  to  persons  of 
rank,  to  women  as  well  as  men.  This  word  is  put  likewise  for 
the  hire  given  by  orators  to  those  whom  they  employed  to 
applaud  them,  while  they  were  pleading.* 

8poRTuii«,  or  pecuniary  donations  instead  of  suppers,  were 
established  by  Nero,  but  abolished  by  Domitian,  ana  the  custom 
of  formal  suppers  restored.* 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Romans  at  feasts  was  wine,  which 
they  mixed  with  water,  and  sometimes  with  aromatics  or  spices. 
They  used  water  either  cold  or  hot.' 

A  place  where  wine  was  sold  ^  was  called  owopolium  ;  where 
fflolltKl  wines  and  hot  drinks  were  sold,  thbrmopoiiIUm.' 

Wine  anciently  was  very  rare.  It  was  used  chiefly  in  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  Young  men  below  thnrty,  and  women  til 
their  lifetime,  were  forbidden  to  drink  it,  unless  at  sacrifices, 
whence,  accoiding  to  some,  the  custom  of  saluting  female  rela- 
tions, that  it  might  be  known  whether  they  had  drunk  wine. 
But  afterwards,  when  wine  became  more  plentiful,  these  re- 
strictions were  removed ;  which  Ovid  hints  was  tlie  case  even  in 
tiie  time  of  Tarquin  the  Proud.^*' 
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Vineyards  came  to  be  so  much  cultivated,  that  it  a^ppeared 
ajpricttkuve  was  thereby  neglected ;  on  which  aoooont  DottitiBl^ 
by  an  edict,  prohibited  any  new  vineyards  to  be  planted  ia 
Italy,  and  ^Mrdered  at  least  the  one  half  to  be  cut  down  in  the 
provinces.     Bat  this  edict  was  soon  after  abrogated.^ 

The  Romans  reared  their  vines  by  fotoning  them  to  certain 
trees,  as  the  poplar  and  the  elm ;  whence  these  trees  were  said 
to  be  married*  to  the  vines^  and  the  vines  to  them : '  and  the 
plane-tree,  to  which  they  were  not  joined,  is  elegantly  called 

OJOiSBS.* 

Wine  was  made  anciently  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
now.  The  jrrapes  were  pidced  *  in  baskets '  made  of  osier,  and 
stamped.'  The  juice  was  squeezed  out  by  a  madiine  called 
TORGULUM,  '<ir,  --ere,  vel  -ariam,  or  prblvh,  a  press :  torc«2ar  was 
properly  the  whole  machine,  and  prebim,  the  beam  which 
pressed  the  grapes.^  The  juice  was  made  to  pass '  through  a 
strainer  (saccus  vel  oolum),  and  received  into  a  large  vai  or  tab 
(lacvs),'^  or  put  into  a  large  cask  (dolium)^^^  made  of  wood  or 
potter's  earth,  until  the  fermentation  was  over;  ^*  henoe  yonm 
noLiARB.  The  liquor  which  came  out  without  pressing  wss 
called  protrcpmn,  or  oinstem  lixwium,^ 

The  must  or  new  wine  (mrsTuN)  was  refined,^*  by  mizii^  it 
with  the  yolks  of  pigeons'  eggs  ;^'  the  white  of  eggs  is  nowosed 
for  that  purpose.  Ihen  it  was  poured^'  into  sraafier  vessels  or 
casks  ^^  made  usually  of  earth,  hence  called  tbsta,'*  covered  over 
with  pitch  or  chalk,^'  and  banged  or  stopped  up  ;*  hence  reHnert 
▼el  aelinere  doUum  vel  cctdwn,  to  open,  to  pierce,  to  broach.^ 
Wine  was  also  kept  in  leathern  bags  (vtrbs^  From  new  wine, 
a  book  not  ripe  for  publication  is  calleo  nmsteaa  liber^  by 
Pliny« 

On  each  cask  was  marked  the  name  of  the  consuls,  or  the 
year  when  it  was  made ;  hence  nunc  ndkijvmo$a»  vettrU  pro- 
ferte  Falemos  constdis  (sc  codas),  now  bring  for  me  mellow 
Falemian,  that  recalls  the  name  of  some  ancient  consul :  and 
the  oldest  was  always  put  farthest  back  in  tlie  cellar ;  henoe  iii- 
teriore  nota  Falemi^  with  a  cup  of  old  Falernian  wine.^ 

When  a  cask  was  emptied,  it  was  inclined  to  one  side,  and 
the  wine  poured  out.  The  Romans  did  not  use  a  siphon  or 
spiggot,  as  we  do ;  hence  vertere  cadumy  to  pierce,  to  empty. 
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£iveriimt  AUpAtaus  (sc.  poculii'i  vmaria  Ma  (ac  vasa,  i.  e.  cadm 
¥•  iagemu),  they  turn  over  whole  casks  into  lai^  cupa  made  at 
AlifaSy  a  town  in  8amnium.' 

Sometimes  wine  was  ripened  by  being  placed  in  the  smoke 
abore  a  fire/  or  in  an  upper  part  of  the  house/  whence  it  was 
said  descenderc    Often  it  was  kept  to  a  great  age.*     Wine 


VIHM. 


w«r«  in 


THBtpplieMioaor 
t&  tk*  BaUixrlM  of  wisM  wm 
llraatkeAclaUos.wh« 
Uw  kabit  of  upMinf 
to  the  kMt  or  tk» 
•on  im  Um  Com  oi'  thiir  kouM, 
■ad  if tcrwwva  pladac  U*m  Ib 
aputamls  mtinmi  from  below, 
In  ordor  iJkat  thov miektbo nore 
naodUf  toadofod  flt  lor  HO.  Ac 
uo  ion,  bf  wkkk  tko  oMloat 
dwebings  won  boitod,  wero 
proh«bl]r  modo  lo  open  Into  tko 
•pothOM,  it  io  obvMU  tk«t  A 
Mieimbjy  lUodf  loaijporatBra 
oooid  bo  ooolly  tappind,  aod 
Ikat  tko  TesMb  woaid  be  follf 
oipoMd  to  tko  aetion  of  tko 
omika.  Ailkcioc^  tk*  taadcaojr 
tif  thio  prooedavo  laaf ,  uoording 
lo  oar  modora  aotiouo,  appow 
very  ^BoolioMblo ;  vol,  wkoa 
atlMtiTaljr  cOBsidarod,  it  doos 
■et  aoaa  to  tiftv  nnek  from 
that  of  tko  aoM  roeant  notbed 
9t  laollawfag  Ihdoira,  eadotkor 
■lro«g  wSaai,  bjr  placlag  tkoai 
ia  a  Ml-koaoe,  or  la  the  vicinity 
of  a  kitohoa-ilre  or  beko(*c  ovaa, 
wklek  b  C*nd  to  aoei«t  tho  de- 
volABOBont  of  tkeir  daToor,  aad 
to  brina  ttoBi  to  on  early  mate- 
fity.  Aa  tbo  oartbon  vaoea,  ia 
waieb  tbo  anoioat  wiaoo  wore 
piioorred.  wore  doAndod  by  aa 
aApie  flnetiaa  of  plteb  or  plaa- 
Mr,  it  ia  not  lU»ly  Oat  tka  naoko 
oonld  Boaotralo,  m  as  to  alloy 
aad  ntiato  tba  goaaiao  taeta 
aadodoaroftkal^ofor;  bntibo 
wanatk  wbleb  waa  keot  ap  by 
k«  iMaao  would  bavo  tko  eSaoi 
«!'  tof teidaa  tbo  horabaeas  of  tka 
■trangor  wine*,  and,  probably,  of 
diaol  pacing,  to  a  wortiln  extant, 
th«  potaat  anna  of  tho  eoodi* 
■eoto  with  wbiob  tber  wore 
iapregnatod.  AlcboughTlbaUBa 

Svo  tba  opithol  '*siooky'*  to 
FklomLm  winoa  tkaa  pra- 
porod,  aad  Horaeo  apcaks  ot  tko 
aapfaara  whk  wbieh  ko  prepoaod 
to  eelabrato  tka  oalonda  of 
Marcb,  aa  haTing  baon  laid  ap 
''to  imUbo  tbo  soMka,**  dariag 
tbo  ooaaolsbip  of  Tallas,  tbov 
aro  not  to  bo  aadorolood  aa  a^ 
lading  to  tko  flaTOor  of  tbo 
fiqaor,  bat  aMroly  to  tbo  proeeaa 
by  wkieb  it  waa  broagkt  to  a 
blgh  dograaof  aMilownaaa.  Tko 
'  oertptiai  of  Ov 


u 


far  ko 

•aly  to  tko  oaab  in  which  tho 


plies  tbo  torai    balatloa  aaat  havo  rodaoad  It  to 


Grid,   bowovor. 


wlaa  waa  oaeloaod.  At  tko 
tlaia,  it  anal  bo  aekaowlrdgcd, 
that  tho  practice  iaqneatioawaa 
liable  to  great  abase:  aad  wo 
nay  raadiiy  eoBoeire,  taat,  from 
the  aecceas  attoading  ibe  e«peri- 
laent  aa  applied  to  the  first-rate 
growlba,  ft  mi((kt  kappea  tkat 
away  lufciior  wla«s.  tkough  not 
at  all  adapted  for  ibe  operation, 
woald  aovortkolcaa  be  made  to 
aadiirm  it,  ia  tba  vain  hope  of 
bettering  tbeir  eoadltion;  tkat, 
from  an  aaxloiy  toaooaleratoiho 
proeeaa,  tko  wiaoa  woald  bo 
aonetiaiea  eapoaed  to  a  daouno* 
lire  keat }  or  tkat,  froB  inatian- 

to  tko  corking  of  tho  to^ 
Ike   anoke   uijkt   enter 

I,  and  taipart  a  ropalsiva 
savoar  to  the  watoala.  Astkese 
laraad  wlnea  were  In  great  ro- 
qoost  at  Itomo,  aad  ia  tko  vn- 
Tiaees,  tho  dealers  would  ohoa 
be  temptad  to  aead  tndifleroat 
spoeiaiens  into  tko  marhat  i  aad 
it  ia  not,  perhaps,  witkootreeaon 
tkat  Martial  inToigha  so  bitterly 

r'nat  tlie  prudaoo  o(  Out  fnma< 
of  ManeUlee,  partioularly 
those  of  oae  Manna,  who  aeonaa 
to  have  bern  a  notorbas  oAuder 
in  tUs  liae,  aad  whon  tho  poet 
ktunoroosly  sapposcs  to  have 
abauined  froan  rensiting  Rtimo, 
loot  ha  akoaM  bo  oonpeLod  to 
driak  kia  owa  wiaoa. 

One  certain  coaaeqaenee  of  tko 
long  exposure  of  iko  ani|dkor« 
to  the  iitillaaneo  of  tko  fuaarlnni 
BiastkaM  b««n,  ikot  a  poitioo 
of  tho  eoBtoato  would  exhale, 
aad  that  the  rosidne  woald  ae« 
qatro  a  greater  or  laaa  degree  of 
oonmlenoo  tor,  kowOTCr  woil 
tko  vaaca  migkt  kavo  boon  coal* 
ed  aad  liued,  or  however  oaro* 
faily  they  night  have  boea 
closed,  jet,  from  tbo  natoro  of 
the  aiatoriala  eaplorod  ia  their 
ooaipoaitim,  from  the  aetloa  of 
tka  vlonua  ilaid  from  witkia,  aad 
the  eflbet  of  tka  amoka  and  beat 
from  withottt,  it  waa  qaito  in« 
poaaible  ifaat  soaw  degree  of 
esodatioa  should  aot  take  place. 
As  tko  more  volaUlo  parte  of  the 
Mnut  ware  oAon  ovaponted  by 
boiliog,  ud  as  varioaa  aolid  or 
viaeid  iagredieato  ware  added 
to  the  wine  provloaaly  to  ito  In* 
troductiuo  into  tho  amphora.  It 
la  manifieat  tkat  a  farther  ax- 


the  auto  of  a  aynip  or  extras^ 
la  tko  case  of  the  Itoor  wioe%  it 
Is  Iras,  tkis  eflipci  would  bo  In 
some  m'saure  ooantrracted  by 
tke  inflaouoe  of  the  Inaoaaibla 
fcrmeatotion  s  and  a  largo  pro* 
poriioa  of  the  original  extractive 
naitor,  aa  woU  m  of  tko  kelero- 
goneooa  aobstancso  aas  ponded 
with  it,  would  be  prcdpitstad  on 
tke  aides  and  bottoms  of  Ike  van* 
sola,  ia  ike  fhm  of  lees  ;  but,  la 
other  iaslaaces,  tko  pcooess  of 
laspissation  would  go  on,  with- 
out much  abatooMnt  fron  tbb 
eauae.  Heaee  it  cosMa,  tkat  so 
many  of  tko  aacieat  wines  kavo 
been  deecribed  as  tkick  and 
fat;  and  that  ibey  were  not 
deemed  ripe  for  nao,  until  thoy 
had  acquiiad  aa  oily  amooth* 
nesa  from  agOb  Heooo,  too,  tho 
nractico  of  employing  alrainara 
1/bUa  oinorw}  to  clarify  them, 
and  free  them  from  their  droge. 
In  Cwt,  they  oltoa  boeoma 
oonsolidatad  to  sack  a  degreoi 
that  tk»  coald  ao  leagsr  be 
poorod  from  tao  vessels,  and  it 
woe  noeessary  to  dissolve  then 
in  hot  water,  before  tkey  coald 
bo  drunk.  Wo  learn  trom  Ari» 
totla  tkat  aomo  of  tko  atroogar 
wiaoa,  aack  aa  tka  Areadiae, 
were  ndnood  tea  concrete  maao, 
when  axpoaed  ia  okiaa  to  tbo  !»• 
tion  of  tbo  anoke:  and  tba 
wino-vaaea,  diaeovercd 
Uio  ruina  of  Horeulaneum 
Pomneii,  have  gonorally  b'<oa 
toana  to  eentaia  a  quantUv  of 
earthy  matter.  It  is  clear,  thou, 
tkat  ihtiso  wiaos  wkieb  wero 
deaiemd  for  long  keepiog  roold 
aot  kave  boea  eobjociad  to  the 
kigheot  tompcratore  of  tke  fa- 
marhia,  witkoat  boiag  almoet 
alwaya  rodnced  to  an  axtnicl. 
ladeed,  Colnnolla  wama  the 
operator  that  anek  migkt  bo  tho 
laaue  of  tko  prcoesa,  and  recom* 
meada  that  Ikere  ahooid  be  a  left 
abova  tke  apotkeoa,  into  wkieb 
tka  wiaoa  oould 


Vot  tko  mere  pradoaa  winoa, 
the  ancieata  oeeasionally  on* 
ployed  veeaels  of  glaaa.  lln 
Dotilea,  vaaea,  cupa,  and  nikor 
artmlea  of  tkat  autorial,  wkieh 
are  to  be  seea  in  every  eirileeiloa 
of  aatiqaitiaa.  prove  that  they 
had  brought  the  maaafaaluia  to 
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made  in  the  conmilaliip  of  Opimins,  A.  U.  683,  was  lo  b«  a«C 
with  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  near  900  rean  after.^  In  ovier  Id 
make  wine  keep,  they  iu»d  to  boil'  the  must  down  to  one  haU^ 


•  gn«td*frf«ofp«rliMliBB.  W« 
kiunr,  tkaC,  Itar  prwtrrlng  IHiUt, 
thtf  wrtalrir  gk'n  tha  pnbr* 
enee  ta  Kiaai  jara ;  sod,  tt  tlM 
•app«r  «  Trimaleio,  to  •dadi*- 
bl7  dspktad  by  PMMBiant  9rrm 
•ttpMra  of  gUM  m  taid  to 
fcAT*  beta  latrodnoed.  Whctbrr 
tbay  war*  of  Ih*  fall  qaadnatal 
■louora  tfooa  not  oppiMr ;  bat, 
ka  all  probabUttjr,  thoy  vara  or 
Bkota  nodarale  diaoaoiaao,  for 
wa  ora  toU  by  MarttoL  thu  ika 
okoloMt  Falarniao  «a*  kepi  la 
•aiall  glMi  botUoa;  •nlnoithoT 
the  hanbor  of  tba  gaoala,  nor 
tba  maUtj  of  tba  liqaor,  oappoa- 
tag  It  to  bava  baaa  gaaalBe, 
waald  bava  JnatUad  tba  aaa  o' 
fWl^ataad  amahona,  on  fik»  ooea* 
aloa  abora  auadad  tOk 

Tba  aaoiottta  waia  oarofal  to 
raok  tb^  triaaa  only  whoa  tba 
wla4  waa  aortbarly,  aa  tbay  bad 
abacTvcd  that  tbay  wara  apt  to 
b*  tarbM  whoa  It  Mow  la  aa  op- 
poalla  diraetioii.  Tba  waaker 
aorta  wata  tranrihrrad,  la  tba 
apriaf,  to  tba  vaaiob  la  wbioh 
taoy  wara  daottnad  to  laaula ; 
tba  atreoger  binda  darlag  aaa- 
mar;  bat  tboaa  jirawa  oa  dry 
aoUa,  waia  aot  drawa  off  aaul 
after  tha  wfater  aolatiea.  Ao- 
aanUag  to  Plntareh,  wlnoa  wara 
■oat  affaotad  by  tba  waat  ^ 


aad  oaah  aa  raaabod  aaohoagadl 
by  it,  ware  pronoooed  Ukoly  to 
amm  welL  Uaaea,  at  Athaaa, 
and  la  other  parte  of  Oraaoa, 
tbaro  waa  a  feaat  la  hoaoor  of 
Boeobaa,  an  tba  atovaath  day  of 
the  ia««nth  Antfaesiarioa,  wkan 
tba  wcaicrly  wtada  had  ganerally 
aet  la,  at  wkich  iha  prodnea  of 
the  fneadiog  Ttntaga  waa  llrat 
taalad.  la  ardar  to  allara  oaa* 
tnaera,  varloaa  trieka  appear  to 
bava  baan  praoHaad  by  ih*  an- 
einrt  wiae  daalara;  aome,  for 
Inataaea,  aaft  tba  aaw  viatan 
into  a  aaafc  that  bad  baan  aaa- 
aonod  with  aa  old  aad  bigk-fap 
TOBiad  wine;  oihon  plaead 
oboeoa  and  nato  la  tha  oallar, 
chat  thoee  who  anicrad  aiight  bo 
taaptod  to  oat,  aad  thus  have 
their  palalee  Uaatad,  beCofa  they 
taatad  the  win*.  The  bnyar  la 
raaoiaaiaaiad  by  Floraatlaaa  to 
taato  tha  winaa  be  ptapeaaa  to 
parehaaa,  daring  a  aortli  wbd, 
whan  ha  will  hav*  the  fatreit 
obaaoa  of  fanning  aa  aeennto 
Je^Bant  of  their  qoalitlec. 

The  ancient  winee  were,  for 
the  Bioet  part,  daaignated  ao- 
•ordlag  to  flie  plaeee  where  thiy 
grew;  but  eeeaaionally  they 
botrowed  the  npoeilatioo  of  the 
grapea  from  wUob  they  were 


made;  andtha  aaaa  of  the  vine, 
or  Tfaieyard,  ataod  latfaartmi* 
nataly  for  that  of  tba  wtaab 
When  Tary  old,  they  reeelved 
oeruOn  eplthata  indeattre  of  that 
olianmataaoe,  ea  «a«pi•^  omim^ 

tar  J      t^mimii  1^1^     ^b^Jm-',.^      BmI 

hte,  wpMNHHwa  ^raicHBn*  oai, 
aa  it  aometimea  happeaed,  that, 
by  king  heaping,  they  loat  their 
arigiaal  davoarf  or  aoqalrod  a 
^agraeablr  Utter  taato,  it  waa 
not  nnnanu  to  introdnoe  Into 
tbaai  a  portkm  of  ainat,  with  the 
view  of  oorreeting  theee  doflieta : 
wine  tfaaa  eared  waa  called  em- 

aentod  to  peraona  of  diatination 
waa  tormed  yywf,  or  twy 
rtmn.  8nek  waa  the  rick  awoet 
wine,  of  which  Ulyaaee  lud 
twatva  aandiona  glvea  hiai  by 
Harm,  ana  which  waa  ao  highly 
valaad  by  tha  donor,  that  ha  kept 
it  earafally  eoacoaled  ttom  all 
kia  hoaaefaold,  aave  hie  wife  aad 
the  intendant  of  hia  aterea,  aa 
ita  attractloaa  ware  not  eaaily 
neiatad. 

Nona  of  tha  mora  genoroaa 
wlnee  waia  reckoned  dt  for 
drinking  before  the  fifth  yaor, 
aad  tiM  majority  of  them  were 
kept  for  a  mack  longer  period. 
The  Ihia  white  wiaea  are  ateted 
by  OaloB  to  have  ripaaad  eooa- 
Mt;  acqalrlag,  flrat,  a  oettaia 
degree  af  eharpaeeo,  which,  by 
the  lima  they  were  ten  yaara 
old,  gara  nlaae  to  a  gratefol 
pauencv.  if  tbey  did  net  inm 
aeia  within  the  flrat  frar  yean. 
Evan  tha  alroag  and  dry  white 
wiaea,  he  remarfca,  aotwllb- 
atandbig  their  body,  wara  liable 
to  eoeaoenoy  after  tha  taatk 
year,  anlaaa  they  bad  been  kept 
wbh  dne  cue ;  Vut  if  they  ea* 
eapcd  ihia  danger,  they  iVffkt 
bo  preaaiied  for  an  indeniM 
Ingtb  of  time*  Saab  wae  tte 
eaee  iMre  aapealally  wkb  te 
Sariantine  wine,  wkmh  oontfna- 
t  raw  aad  hanb  nntil  abeat 
twanty  year*  old,  aadafterwarda 
knpro?ed  progiaaiiTely,  aaldem 
coatneting  any  analeaaaot  bit- 
toraeaa,  but  rotalafaig  Ite  ^aali- 
tiaa  aaimpdred  te  tha  laat,  and 
dianatiag  the  palm  af  aaoellanee 
wltn  die  growtha  of  Faiemam. 
Tha  tramariae  winee  whieh  were 
Imported  into  lta}y,ware  thonght 
to  naTO  attained  a  mederato  age 
IB  abc  or aevcn  yearat  and  aaeh 
aa  were  etrong  enoagh  to  bear  a 
aea-Toyog*  woia  foand  to  be 
arach  improved  by  it. 
Hw  llgblar  rod  wiaea  (ofoa 
>^r«e*a)  wara  aaed  for 
drinking,  aad 


Tiataga  to  aaotkerr  bat,  n 
nmd  aaaroBB,  tbay  woold  aoee- 
Smaa  be  feaad  eafiMa  of  faokig 
praaervod  beyood  Ike  year.  Of 
Ihia  deacripUoe  wo  may  *aK«aa 
that  Sabiao  wiae  to  have  han, 
which  Horaae  ealla  ^pon  nai 
fVlond  to  brooeb  whaa  Ibwr  fiwra 
oU;  aUhoogh  in  gmwral  the 
proper  age  of  tha  SAiMm  was 
nrom  aoraa  to  fiftemi  yoara ;  aa4 
tba  poet  baa  abnodaatlj  aMwa, 
ia  other  parte  of  hia  wweka,  ikac 
bo  knew  how  to  ealaa  oM  wiae. 
aad  area  oaldoB  c«alaat  viib  it 
ao  yvaag.  ^o  eticamar  dark- 
eotoaiad  wlaoe,  whea  bag  h^ 

Kaitioa  <*aK««to*Uii},  fiwe 
e  preoipitedaa  of  nart  tt  the 
oxiraetiva  matlar  wkleh  tbay 
caaiaiaad    Thli^  aad  fly  |^ 

aofuliad,  ware  taatly  aateeeaed 
Che  ptoo/a  of  ihalr  haviagstivad 
at  their  daa  age.  Tka  ceamm 
fiavear  of  the  vintage  waa  tkaa 
folly  dovatopad,  aad  all  the 
of  ha  early  •anditi* 


kowever,  la  wkich  ika  aartwt 
wiaea  ware  pnomved,  a  greawr 
or  low  Inepiaeaiioii  took  pteco; 
and,  if  wa  Bay  depend  «a  Ac 
atataaeal  of  PHny,  tkte  wat 
meat  obaarrabia  aa  tko  man 
noorooa  klada;  aad  ttw  taato 
beoum  dlaagraeably  bitter,  ob- 
acariag  tko  me  nvonr  of  A* 
liqaor.  Wiae  of  a  aMdla 
waa,  thenfore,  to  bo  [ 
aa  beiag  tha  awat  « 
aad  graiefoli  but  In  tkooe  daja, 
aawail  aa  oora,  h  was  fha  »- 
ekiea  to  piaae  tke  kiskaat  vakM 


extrnvagaat  earn  waa  often  given 
for  WMiae  wkkk  wan   lilMly 
aot  drtafcaUeh    Sack  a  wan  te 
have  baea  the  oaaa  widk  tba  fa- 
aioaa  vintage  of  tke   yaar  te 
wktek  L.  Opiniaa  Kcmb  ww 
oonanl,  being  thoOSd  &mi  Cbc 
fonndatkai  of  the  city;   when, 
froB  tba  gnat  waiaMh  of  Aa 
anauNr,  all  tha  pradaationa  of 
the  oartb  attaiaaA  aa  aaoomarta 
dagno  of  petfeodoa.    Volletat 
Ratenalaa,  wbe  floarbbad  W 
yean  alterwaroa,   deadea  thai 
aay  of  it  waa  to  be  bad  ia  Ma 
time ;  bat  both  Plfaty  aad  Man 
tkd,  who  wara  ooaaldiaably  poe- 
tarka-  to  tkat  hlatortaa.  doicnki 
it   ae  atifl  toexkaBaiod  at  Ike 
tfaaa  wkaa  dmy  wnto.     The 
foraur,  indeed,  adahe  that  k 
waa  Ikea  redaeod  to  tke  mmaa 
toaoa  of  hoaey,  and  aaald  oah 
be  need  in  email  fnaatUee  fm 
fiavooriag  other  wiBaB,ar  aiisii^ 


I  inapacieaaaaaerinel. 
Hi  ndactom,  nintXiv. 
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when  il  was  oaUed  ravmufim  :  to  one  third,  sapa  ;  ^  and  to  five 
it  a  flavoor,'  thoy  niixed  with  it  pitch  and  oertain  herbs ;  when 
they  were  said  coaoxBa,  mkdicabi  vel  conchmare  vmumJ 


with  witar.  B«(&0bIu  tb*  ert 
gtel  fjrie*  to  turn  Smb  «•• 
nwidf 


or  tixtami  M^ 
lings  and  shpaiM*  far  tk*  «■• 
ba  cilwilrtw,  tluil,  ■•• 
to  dM  ■ml  raio  of 
llMW.  o  ■iaglo  oanoo 
of  Aio  vIm,  •!  Ik*  tiao  of  tlM 
«Wrd  ooMolHi  of  CdlfBlo,  wkM 
it  kai  nocted  Itt  160U  yoor, 

>?   wfctok 
Um  prido  of  tho 
^aart  aBiovat  to   ols   okllUagB 


Ao  Iho  orlhutfT  wImo  of  Italy 
raro  prodacad  la  great  abaa* 
iJBBCia,  tkof  wara  oRoa  sold  it 
vary  ■wlanfo  pri«oe>  Cola> 
■Mila'o  radaead  oatliMia  woaU 
laaJw  tke  oott  atoBt  fcaipoBco 
the  gMoa\  bat  w  tad  tmm 
Plliif,  tkot,  wkaaLMBlaaCrao. 
•aa  and  Jnllas  GtMor  wore  oea- 
salt,  aa  odiet  WM  iaoaad  bjr  tkoa^ 
proklblllag  tko  mJo  of  Orcok 
and  Aafaiafta  wiao  toroigktuo* 
tba  aaipkovm,  wkkk  woald  ba 
laso  tiwa  ono  ponor  a  gallon; 
■ad  tk*  nmo  antkor  ■noito.  oo 
■BlkorltT  of  Varro,  tkat,  at 
llao  of  MoloIUa'i  iriamak, 
»b«  «ONfjat,  a  ooaowbal  aMailor 
■caaari  Ikaa  aar  gallon,  waa  to 
ba  buagta  for  a  abiglo  i,  or 
aboat  tkno  fathbyi  fiagllali. 

Vow  parti  ot  Italy  piwred 


to  iko 


bat  It 


fHoaily 

fi«iar1akod  aioat  la  tkat  portion 


•C  tko 


.  to 

Its  aatraordliiary 

doUgbtfid  elianlo. 


anid^^ivf 
tko  rfak  and  laaakaaMiMoaeUar 
tho  whole  of  tUt  dittriet,  whiok 
la  so  kaypily  oapoaed  to  tho  aoot 


wbllo  It  i«  thol- 
tared  W  thO'AMonlaoa  froa  all 
the  eoUor  wiada.  baa  called 
forth  tko  calegles  of  e  vary  writer 
wko  has  had  ocoaaion  to  ■«■• 
tioa  It.  Fivn  tkta  dbtrlet  tko 
Boaani  obUinod  tkoeo  Tlntagee 
which  the/  vatand  to  bighJj. 
aod  of  wkick  tko  Ikmo  ostandad 
•o  all  parte  of  tho  world,  la 
aaeioat  tliaea,  indeed,  tho  klUa 
hgr  whiek  tko  ■urfaoo  is  divarel* 
BM  eeem  to  kava  fomed  ono 
aontlnaod  rhoyard  i  and  erery 
«aro  waa  takaa  to  Bialataia  tko 
choiea  faaUty  of  tko  proilaao. 
With  roepeot  to  the  locality  and 
darignithin  of  parttenlar  eoto* 
bratad  apeti,  aneb  oootrweray 
kjB  arlaon  ■■oagoritlea.  Vloraa 
apraka  of  Fmt0*iu  ai  a  moaa- 
Uin.  and  Martial  dncribM  It 
•Oder  the  laaio  title  ;  hat  PUoy, 
Polfblna,  and  other*  donomlaaM 


it  a  field,  or  territory  (afrj; 
aad,  aa  the  host  growtka  were 
iiy  led  Indieerinlaatoly  Ifataeiai 
aad  AhnitoM.  Poregrial  oea* 
onra  wkk  VMaa  la  deciding, 
that  dIfaJeieMi  waa  the  proper  a^ 

KUaUoB  af  tho  blU  wbldi  loaa 
m  Ike  falainlen  plain.  By  a 
elailkr  aodo  of  reeoenlng  k 
Migkt  bo  lalhrred  froai  tho  ta 
*»^«u.>'  wbkh  ooonra  la 
Jnactiaa  with  -  Jfaaneia,**  iaiho 
splendid  daaeriptlon  of  the  origin 
of  the  Faleralaa  vlneyarda  given 
by  SUtae  Italkm.  that  the  epi- 
thet JfaMicM  waa  appBeable  to 
Moro  tovol  groands. 

The  trnth  aoeeu  to  ba,  that 
the  choloest  whws  were  pi«> 
dneed  en  tko  eanthem  dettHvltleB 
of  tke  range  of  hllle  wkiek  oo*- 
nMRoe  In  tko  neigkbenrhood  of 
the  andent  Siaaeeea,  and  ex- 
tend to  a  ooosiderahlo  dlataaoi 
laland,  aad  wkIek  aay  kava 
taken  their  genoial  n^  from 
tko  town  or  dlatriet  of  Faler- 
nam ;  hot  tko  aoet  ooneplenone, 
or  tke  beet  oapoeod  namui  them 
may  have  been  tko  Manieae; 
MM  ae,  la  prooeca  of  thne,  eeve* 
nl  inferior  growthe  wen  eoa- 
founded  nndor  the  ooanion  do- 
nomination  of  Faleralaa,  oorreet 
wrUere  woaU  chooeo  that  epi- 
thet whloh  aMot  aoearatoly  da- 
■otod  tko  fiaeat  vteUMa.  IC, 
kowovor,  h  bo  allowbia  to  a^ 
peal  to  tho  aaalocy  of  Bodera 
nanMO,  tho  qnecnoa  ea  to  tko 
loeality  wIU  be  qnkhly  decldedi 
fhr  the  ■oaaUln  thet  rlsoi  fraa 
the  Roeea  di  Moadragono,  wbkh 
la  generally  allowed  to  iKdnt  to 
tke  alto  or  aneient  Sfaneaea,  le 
•till  knowB  hw  tko  aaaM  of 
Jfea*  Jr«jajea.  Tkat  fine  Jfea- 
ate  wiaoe  weio  growa  hare  la 
eafllolenlly  pioved  by  tho  teetl> 
■oay  of  MartiaL  who  deeerlbee 
then  ae  Iko  prodaoe  of  tho  Sl- 
■neeaan  viacyarda.  At  a  abort 
dlctaaeo  to  tho  east,  aad  oa  tho 
slope  of  tho  adjaoeat  ridge,  aro 
two  vlllagea,  ofwhiek  tko  npper 
la  ealM  AleiHW  a  mm*,  aad 
tko  lower,  Folnane  a  tana.  Here 
waa  tho  earieat  Fmmtiam/m^,  of 
Which  raleiaae  la  a  eomiptlea. 

The  acooaat  whkfa  Pliny  baa 
fanilahod  of  tke  whice  of  Oaai> 
penia  la  the  moot  elrenmetanrisJ, 
■ad,  as  no  OBO  had  cnatar  op* 
portnalUca  of  becoaung  feniUiar 
with  tho  principal  growtka  of 
kle  native  eoontry,  doobtleee, 
tho  moot  eomet.  *^AngBetna, 
aad  nnat  of  tho  leading  mrn  of 
hhi  tlae,"  ho  InAnna  no.  **  gava 
tko  pnfereaee  to  tke  ANwwIno 
tkat  waa  gmwain  tho  vlneyarda 


above  yonun  ApplI,  aa  belag  af 
all  kiada  tho  laaat  apt  to  fa||aro 
tho  otoaaeh.  Forawrly  tho 
CSemAao,  wkkh  eaaa  froa  tha 
poplar  aarahee  of  Anyoia,  waa 
aost  eeteoBH-d:  bnt  it  has  hiat 
ka  ropoie.  partly  flpoa  the  nogll* 
caaee  of  the  croaara,  aad  part^ 
froa  the  llalted  oateat  of  tha 


vlaeyard|  whiek  kae  baea  aaarlp 
daetroynd  by  the  aavlobleoaBal 
that  wee  bagaa  by  noro  froa 
Avornae  to  Oetia.  The  seeead 
ranh  aaed  to  be  aeslgnad  to  tho 
gmwtha  of  tho  Vhlenien  teirl> 
tery,  and,  aaeng  thoa.  chlaai 
to  tho  Faaetfaaan.  Tho  toni- 
of  Ihlenaa  bogfaa 


tho  Caapaalaa  bridaa  oa  tho  left 
head  as  yon  go  toUrasaa,  wkU 
baa  been  recently  ealealeed  ead 
•laood  nadar  the  jariadletka  of 
Gapna  by  Sylla:  tho  Faastlaa 
viaoyarda,  agala.  aro  sit«ted 
aboBt  ibiir  aflee  froa  tho  vlllago 
la  Ike  vkfaiity  of  Cedi%  whbh 
▼lUan  la  ain  ailee  ftrem  Sbaaa. 
■a.  The  wlaae  pwdaeed  oa  this 
eoU  owo  their  ooMrlty  to  tho 
great  care  aad  attontloaheetow 
ad  OB  their  aaanlhotnre;  hat 
latterly  thoy  have  aoaawhat  d» 
gaaiated  ftaia  their  origiaal  as* 
ooHonoe^  hi  eonaoqaOBoe  af  tho 
rapeeity  of  tho  fhraera,  who  arO 
noaalr  mere  ktent  apoa  the 
qnaatiiy  thaa  tha  qnality  of  tha 
vintagos.  They  contlnao,  how* 
over,  in  tho  aroatoat  aetiaatlon  ( 
aad  are,  porhape,  the  atiaaaoat 
of  all  wiaiaa,  aa  thoy  bum  wnaa 
approoAod  hr  a  flaaw.  Th^ 
are  of  three  kindo,  naaaly,  tho 
dry,  tho  eweet,  aad  tke  Ikht 
Faleralaab  Soae  pereeas  eUas 
thaa  Boaowhat  duroreatly,  gbw 
log  tho  aaao  of  Oaaraaaa  to 
tho  wine  ando  on  the  tope  of  tho 
hilla.  of  Fautlannni  to  that 
whkA  la  obtained  fran  tho  add- 
dlo  tetftoa,  aad  loeerriag  the  an- 
aaUattoa  of  Fakraloa  Ihr  the 
lowoat  growtha.  It  le  worthy  oC 
toaarh  ihat  aoae  of  tho  gimpea 
wbkh  yield  thaeo  vlaoe  are  at 
aUpleaanttethetoot^'* 

With  raapeet  to  tho  fliot  of  the 
abov^noatioaed  winea.  It  la 
Borprlaing  that,  BOt«ithetaadfa« 
tho  high  conmendstion  of  Aw> 
gnetaa,  the  AMmna  la  BOvar  onoa 
MOBtloBed  by  Horace,  althoagb 
ho  baa  eayatlated  with  all  the 
fcrvoar  of  aa  aautonr,  on  the 
other  flrat-rate  growths  of  his 
tlaok  IVhape  kc  took  the  &• 
borty  of  dMhrfaiK  froa  thoia po- 
Hal  taste  hi  this  tartlealar,  as 
tho  Setiae  was  a  aelloate  light 
wlao,  end  he  eeewa  to  have  Cad 
a  predlloellon  for  enek  aa  weia 


1 
tat 


•  xlv.  9.a.ll. 


,tui> 


ftat.  at  saporia  ^  tiadi 
aaaalaa 


8  Plia. 
Colaa 


aiv.  au.  a.  ». 
.  all.  i«>-ai. 


Cato 
115. 


R.    Kaat.    114, 
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BOHAif  AMTIQUITIKS. 


Wines  were  distingauhed  chiefly  firom  the  pUoes  where  ihey 
were  produced.  In  Italy  the  most  remarkable  were,  vinMM 
FALKaNUM,   Mtunaan,  Caktmm,  CdBCubwn^   Albanum,  Setimtm^ 


§MmnUk»i  bf  thrir  •traaftiu 
Bolk  Nutlml  and  J«««m1,  k*w> 
•v«r,  ask*  fr«q««iit  isfatiiM  of 
it)  anA  Siilu  luUow  iMiam 
h  to  Mva  bam  mt  shoiM  m  to 
ba  r«a«nrad  farBaaehoa  hlaaelf* 
— **  *|MNi«  ■«•**•  wytXB  Xmi.** 
Galaa  eoaiaaads  it  for  Ito  Iiibo> 
««MiiB  qaalMaa.  It  waa  ffrawa 
Ml  tlM  tiaiflhia  of  Sana,  aad 
thoncli  not  a  atreo^  wiaa,  poa- 
oaaaai  aottdont  Ivaioaaa  aad 
paroMaaoey  to  aadarge  tno 
vporaHoa  of  tba  fiunai  i«ai ;  for 
wa  fad  JoToaal  atladiHC  to  aoaM 
wkieh  waa  ao  old  tkai  tio  aaioke 
had  oUltaratad  tho  Mark  of  tho 
Jar  ia  whlck  it  «aa  contoiaad. 

Tha  CawOaa.  nn  tka  othar 
haad,  <a  daacribad  bf  Oaian  aa  a 
■anaroaa*  darabia  vfaia,  bat  a^it 
to  aAet  iha  haad.  and  ripealag 
onlf  after  a  leag  tona  of  yeara. 
Ia  anothar  piaco,  ho  laamka, 
that  tba  Bhbniaa  whita  wiaa, 
wkaa  TatT  oW,  paaaad  wi  h  tba 
Roaiana  for  CtKabaa;  but  that 
In  tbia  atoto  h  waa  aanoraUf 
bitlar  aad  aafil  for  driaktag. 
Fraa  tbia  aaalogf  wa  m«f  eaa- 
«lada,  tbaiLiWMon  aawvlt  bob>ag- 
ad  to  th^  elaaa  of  roagk  awoat 
wiaaa.  Aftor  tbo  braaktng  np  af 
tba  priaalpal  riaeyarda  which 
oappflad  i^  tbia  wtaa  woald  ao> 
oaaaarUr  bacotoo  varf 
aad  vakabia;  aad  snob  , 
aa  wara  fartaaato  anaacli  to 
aaaa  any  that  datad  fraM 
Opiaiaa  viatoga.  would . 
It  wUb  aalraordiaary  earr.  Id 
tot,  wa  ara  toM  by  Pllajr,  in  a 
aabMqnant  book,  tkat  it  waa  aa 
laagar  gr«wa<— **  Gmnt^^mn  m« 
if  iffaM(«r*--«ad  Ito  alao  al  ladao 
to  tba  Salhw  wiws  m  m  •rtiela 
of  great  rarity.  Tba  Fimdamitm^ 
wbick  was  tba  prodnee  af  tba 
aaiaa  tarritonr.  if;  iadaad,  k  waa 
a  dhtiaet  win,  aaaaa  to  bavo 
aartakan  of  the  aaaa  eharaetora, 
balag,  aaeardiag  to  Galan'a  !*• 
port,  etrengana  fnll-bodiad|and 
•o  haady,  taat  U  oonld  only  ba 
draak  tn  aiaaU  qoaatity. 

Tbora  can  ba  Ihtla  daabt,  th*t 
tba  esoailaoca  of  tuoaa  winoa  ia 
to  ba  attrfbntad  ehlaJly  to  tba 
l»oaa  velcania  aoila  on  whidi 
fltoy  wore  prodnoed.  Mncb  alao 
depended  on  the  mode  of  cal- 
tnro:  and  it  ia  aora  tbaa  proha* 
bie  that  tbo  graat  aapariarity  of 
Ika  giowtba  of  tba  Falamlaa 
vlaayarda  waa,  la  tba  flnt  la> 
ataaea,  awlag  to  tba  Tinoa  tbara 
being  trained  on  jwm,  or  low 
fraaaa,  famed  of  poUa,  laataad 
of  beiag  ndavd  oa  poplara,  ai 
waa  tbo  aaaa  in  aeverat  of  tho 
Idlaoknttenitoriaa.  Afianrarda, 
whan  the  propiiotora.  In  eonaa 
^««os  af  tba  inerMwbig  deaaad 
far  tboir  winea,  beaaao  daarrona 


to  ananoat  tba  qnanUty,  tbay 
ptobablr  adoiMad  tba  latter  pra» 
and  facdng  tkn  riaaa  to  a 


cnat  kalght,  aaeriAead  tba  qaa- 
lity  ot  tha  fMb 

No  wlao  baa  orar  aeqnlrod 
each  catanaiTo  eelebrlty  aa  tho 
Falenriaa,  ormoratrnlyaerited 
the  aaaa  of  **  iaaortal."  which 
Martial  boa  eonfiMrad  mpon  it. 
AtlOia^  ofallaaeientwinea,  it 
la  tito  one  aoat  generally  known 
In  nodem  tlaeai  for,  while 
other  aaiaent  grewtha  are  ever- 
looked  or  fbrgmtea,  tew  reader* 
will  be  foond  who  bare  nnt 
fhraod  aaaa  aoqn«intaiiae  with 
the  Fklemians  and  ita  fame 
anat  dnMcnd  to  the  lalaat  agea, 
along  wiih  tha  worh*  of  ihoae 
aigbty  aiaators  ni  the  lyre  who 
bare  aang  iu  pniae*.  At  thia 
diatanea  of  liae,  aad  wkb  tba 
imparfeet  daU  we  posaeaa,  no 
one  need  cxpeet  to  itnaonairate 
the  preoiM  qnalltles  of  that  or 
any  other  wine  of  antiquity ; 
thongh  by  eoUatiag  the  bw  facto 
already  auiad,  with  Boiaa  other 
aattienlar*  which  have  boea 
handed  down  to  na  reapeetlnff 
the  Falnroian  vintagci,  the  hope 
nay  reaaonaUy  be  indnlged  af 
oar  being  abb  to  naka  aono 
approeeb  to  a  noro  correct  eatl- 
luto  of  tboir  tina  eharactera, 
and  af  poiatiag  oat  at  tha  adaa 
tlae  tkoee  modern  grawtka  to 
wbiob  they  bavo  thagmateatro- 
aemblaaot. 

Ia  tba  Orat  plaoa,  all  wrilara 
acraa  iadeaoibiag  tho  Palemlaa 
wiac  aa  very  atroag  and  dnra* 
bin,  aad  ao  rongh  la  ita  reoeat 
stoia,  that  it  conld  net  be  drui>k 
witk  pioaawe,  bat  rtqnlied  to  be 
kept  a  great  nanbor  of  yeara, 
beiora  It  waa  anflhtiontly  mellow. 
Horaeo  eren  tenaa  it  a  '*  fiery  " 
wine,  and  oalia  for  water  boa 
tbo  tpring  to  Boderate  iU 
atrangtk ;  nod  Peraina  appliea  to 
it  tho  eptdat  *«  uidMailnaC'  pro* 
babiy  la  allnaioa  to  iU  beady 
qaallly.  Proa  Oalaa's  aeccmat 
it  appeara  to  hare  beea  tn  beat 
eonditton  Croa  tbo  tontb  to  the 
twentioth  year;  aAorwanla  it 
waa  ant  to  contract  an  unplea- 
aaat  Uaoraaaa;  yet  we  may 
aapiiwa,  that  when  of  a  gwid 
Tintage,  and  aapocially  when 
prpcorred  in  glaa*  bottlee.  It 
would  beep  aneb  loagei  witbont 
baring  iu  flaroor  iapairod. 
Horaeo,  who  waa  a  lorar  of  old 
winOi  propooaa  in  a  woU'known 
odo,  to  oroaoh  aa  aapbora  whhdi 
waa  eoeral  with  himaalC,  and 
wbleb.  tharaforot  ««•  ptvbably 
not  loaa  than  thirty-thrao  ye«fa 
oU ;  aa  Tarqaatoa  ManKna  waa 
eenaal  ia  tha  aiz  bondrod  and 
elghty*alnih  year  from  tha  foua* 


daUon  of  tte  cttjr.  aad  k«w»^^ 
la  hoaoar  of  whoa  Iha  waa 
waa  to  ba  dnwn.  did  aat  obldn 
the  oofiarlato  ttti  fSS  ▲.  O.C 
Aa  ba  beatnwa  tho  hishaaft  oaa< 
aendaCMm  aa  tbia  anapM.  aa- 
erlbiag  to  itaUtha  virtaenof  tho 
eheioeat  riatagen,  aa4  prroonae 
Ing  it  tmly  worlkj  to  be  pr»' 
diaod  on  a  day  at  tonliri^,  wn 
anat  bolioro  it  to  have  boaa 
NBlly  of  eaeolloat  4»ali^.  In 
gononl,  bowevar.  it  probably 
aaft'ered,  OMre  or  loaa,  ma  the 
aude  in  wbieh  it 
thoa«  who* 


/ 


rerted  by  tno  rage  fiw  high  dried 
winoa,  prolcrrad  it  in  ito  alMia 
atote. 

A  aang  ear  praaant  wiaaa,  w« 
bare  no  baaUatlaa  in  fixfaw  npar 
thoao  of  Xerea  aad  Madakn  h 
tho  two  to  which  the  Falearwnn 
oAlwa  tba  aoat  diatinct  faatann 
ol  roaerobiaaueb  Both  are  atm^ 
eoloored    wiaea,    aaanainc     a 
deeper  tint  froa  ago,  ar  tras 
partfamlar  eitenaataaeea  in  tho 
quality,  or  aanageaat  mt  iha 
rtntago.    Both  of  thnm  Bi»aoa 
tbo   aeroral   TaHetiaB   of    dry, 
aweet,  and  light.    Both  af  I ' 
are  oxeeadiagif  ottongand 
bie  wloes:  Mag,  whaa  new, 
Terr  rongb,   barah,  aad  ttory, 
•ad  reqnlring  to  ho  kept  nhont 
tho  aaaa  length  of  tiao  aa  the 
Falembn,  brfor*  tbay  attain  a 
dae  degree  of  aoilownaaa.    Of 
tbo  two,  bowerer,  the  more  pa^ 
pable  diynaaa  and  bitlar- awoot 
ianar  of  tho  Sherry  nrfght  to- 
oliaa  na  to  deaida,  that  fc  a^ 
proaehod  aoet  aeariy   ta   IBo 
wloe  nnder  eonsldontien;  end 
it  b  worthy  of  reaack.  that  tha 
aame  differanoe  in  tl 
of  tho  formontotlon  is 
in  the  Xorea  riniagoa, 
wbleb  Oaten  baa  a 
reapect  to  tho  Palomiaa  i  it  he* 
Ing  iapoeaible  alwaya  to  pradlct, 
with  oertainty,  wbeihnr  tha  f«> 
anit  will  bo  a  dry  wine,  or  a 
awoeiiab  wtno,  raaaabilag  Fain' 
rote.    Bnt,  oa  the  other  ~ 
tho  aoU  of  Madelm  ia  aeva 
loraaa  to  that  of  the  Coapagna 
Peuea,  and  theneo  wo  aay  caik 
olttdo,  that  the  flaronr  a^  atnau 
of  lu  winas  are  slaiiar.    StdOf, 
which  la  olaa  aroiaaaicoaantrr, 
aapijlioa  aovcral  arowiba,  whiab 
an  menperlanead  Jndgo  woald 
Tory  readily  abtafco  for  thaae  of 
tbo  fomar  bland,  and  whkb 
wonld,  in  all  probabitiiy,  aoaae 
atiU  nearer  to  theas  ia  ifaalhy, 
If  BMre  palaa   were   beatonaa 
npOB  tha  aannfactnre.  Anu«her 
point  of  cehwideooo  b  doa^rrlog 
ofnetbn.    BeU  Xcrea  ai4  Ma- 
doba,  ara,  U  la  wall  known,  i*. 
flaltoly  iaprerad  by  being  tr 
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SwTintumm,  ke.  Foreign  vrineg,  Chium,  Lubnam^  Lmcaiium^ 
Camn,  Rhodhtm,  Naamony  Mamertuuan,  TkagimHy  Mmcmntm 
vel  Jjydiumt  Mareaticum,  ke.     Abo  from  ka  ooloor  or  ago, 


IttalMtdbiato;  ami 
Mrly  U  hu  kwooM  a  oooit 
pnwtln,  aamig  tkc  daalart  la 
the  hltad,  m  Ibm  Um  Madeira 
wfaaaby  a  pro«MS  vhiah  is  ab- 
•alaMtf  iimanl  vhhtkaapam- 
tioa  ar  tha  Jwrnanmrn.  It  aaf. 
parlw^.  he  abjactad  that  tka  !•• 
ftaanca  af  hMt  aad  aga  aaoa 
thae«  Hqaors,  tu  fraai  predaciag 
■ay  diMxraaahla  WttcraaM,  aal/ 
rcadan  uMh  t  vcaler  and  adlder 
howavar  tag  they  auy  bal|^; 
hat  thaoi  ia  eontiaetiag  thaa 
with  the  sa^raaaaatad  wian  ef 
tha  RoiaaBa,  wa  aaet  laaha  al> 
hnvaaaa  fjr  tka  prarioas  fi» 
paratiaaa,  aad  tha  effact  of  tha 
diftreat  eofti  afwiieie  ia  which 
thai  are  fcaearvad.  1  f  Madeira, 
or  Sharrj,  hat  partloalarly  tha 
lattar.  ware  kapi  in  earthoa  jars 
aatil  it  wae  reaaead  to  the  ean- 


sutaaea  of  heaey,  thare  aaa  ba 
iittla  di«bt  that  the  taeia  wnald 
banana  so  iatea«e]y  bitter,  that, 
la  aaa  tha  aapnaaioa  of  Cieara, 
wa  akonld  ooadenia  it  aa  fario- 
krabSa. 

Tha  Sarreotfaa  wlaca,  whieh 
wart  tha  prodaae  at  the  AafaMaa 
grapAa,  were,  la  liha  aaaaar,  nf 
vary  dorahla  aaatltyr-*' Af*!*- 
riaa  Tiaa,"  aa  VirgU  tUaJfaatee 
thansf  aad  aa  aeaoaat  oT  thair 
Uabtaaaa   aad 


far  tha 
I  of  aaavalaaaaata.  lliay  era 
etalad  by  FUay  ta  hSTa  baaa 
grewm  aalr  la  riaayarda,  aad 
aaaeamsaUy  tha  vtaaa  which 
yialdad  tha»  eoaU  aot  have  baea 
Uaii.tniaad. 

Saoh  wata  tha  wlaaa  of  tha 
Caatpaaia  Falh,  aad  adjaeaat 
hUb,  of  whioh  Boat  froqaont 
■aaAUaa  ia  Buda,  aad  coaeanriog 
which  tha  fkllaat  partiealaia 
ba««  baaa  traBemittad.  Ra« 
oartaia  achar  grawths. 


Spatanasi,  ear  inforaiaiino  is  af 
a  mora  iaiperfeot  natorab  Wa 
aaiv  haaw  that  tha  viaiagaa  af 
Cam  era  aiaeh  praiacd  l»y  Mo- 
raaa,  aad  daecrilwd  by  Oalaa  aa 
tigbiar,  aad  nora  gralalal  to  the 
atoaiaeh,  than  iba  Vlilanian; 
wbiia  thoao  of  tha  latter  larrito- 
riet  are  prouaaaaed  to  hare  beaa 
littia,  if  at  all,  lafivior  ta  that 
caiabraled  wiaak 

Tha  Albanav,  whiah  giaw 
apoa  tha  hilla  that  riaa  to  the 
aoath.  la  rlaw  of  the  dty,  is 
laahed  hr  ViUkj  ooly  aa  a  thiid- 
«iia  viae ;  bat  f roai  tha  fiaqaaat 
aotaaieadatlna  of  it  liy  Javaaai 
and  Baraae,  wa  nutt  supnesa  it 
ta  iMve  bean  ia  enaaldaraUe  re- 

CilB,  aepsdaUy  wbea  ntatarod 
laagMapina. 

Aaaag  tha  llgfaler  growths  of 
ftt  RoBua  tariiiery,  the  Sabi- 


aaa.  N< 

Iraaaai, 

agreeable,    tlw  first 

have  beea  a  thio  table-wiaa,  af 

a  reddish  eolanr,  attalalag  Its 

■sabuity  la  eeraa  yaara.    Tha 

h'ooiaafan,  bowerar.  which  was 

also  a  dalieate  alarec  wiaa,  bat 

a(  a  fuller  body,  is  described  aa 

oomiag  to  ptrfootioB  ia  llTa  or 

da  yaarsi    Tha  wiaa  of  Saoia- 

tan,  aaia,  whiflh  waa  distia* 

gaishpd  by  Its  bri^t   goldaa 

ooloar,  was  light  aad  pleaaaat. 

Aaphietyoe  is  eaid  ta  hare 
ieaaad  a  law,  dlreetlag  that  oare 
wiaa  ahoald  be  ■eral/  taatad  at 
tha  oatartaiaaMaia  of  tha  Atha- 
alaaa:  bat  that  the  gaasu 
ahoald  be  allowed  tadriak  baaly 
at  wiaa  nlicd  with  water,  after 
dadiealiag  the  llrst  cap  ta  Jupl« 
tar  tha  Sarloar,  ta  raalad  than 
af  tha  aalabrioaa  qaality  af  tha 
latttr  flaid.  Howarer  aiaeb 
this  ascallaBt  mla  nay  have 
beaa  eaciaieaaUy  traaagrassed, 
it  ia  earUia  that  iha  pravalliag 
practiea  of  tha  Orarka  waa  to 
driak  their  wiaaa  ia  a  dUatad 
atata.  Ta  drioh  wiaa  aaaiiaad 
waa  bald  dlaropwlahla;  aadtboae 
who  ware  giiity  of  each  axaeea 
ware  eaid  ta  aot  like  Scythiaaa 
(•«»«ndtMM.)  To  drioh  erca 
aqoal  parte  of  wine  aad  water, 
ar,  aa  wa  funiliarly  term  it,  half 
and  half,  waa  theoghi  to  be  aa- 
safs;  aad,  la  ganaral,  thadila- 
tioa   waa    awra   eoaaiderabia; 


thatabera 

lore  thaa  eaoagh 


bat tha 
hkh 


rarvlag,  snoanMag  ta  tha 
af  the  drinkara,  aad  tha  atraagth 
af  tha  liquor,  fivn  one  part  af 
ariaa  aad  tout  of  water,  to  two 
of  wiaa,  aad  foar,  ar  elaa  6  re 
aarta  ofwatar,  whieh  iaat  smms  to 
hare  beea  the  faroorite  lalstara. 
FVo«  tha  aeoottBt  whlah  Ha- 
■ler  giree  of  tlia  dUntlaa  of  tha 
Maroncaa  wine  with  twenty 
maaaaraa  af  water,  aad  fraai  • 
passage  b  aaa  of  tha  booka  a^ 
oribed  ta  Hlppoeratas,  directiag 
not  leea  than  tweatyfire  parte 
et  water  to  ba  added  to  one  port 
of  old  Tbaaiaa  wiaa,  aosM  aar< 
soas  hare  Inferred,  that  tnaae 
•iaes  poaeeaaad  a  dagrea  of 
strength  far  surpassing  any  of 
tha  Itqaor*  with  whin  wa  arc 
aeqaaiaiad  ia  aedara  tlaies,  or 
af  whieh  wa  eaa  wall  fam  aa 
idea.  Bat  it  aaet  be  revaab  r- 
ad,  that  the  wlaee  in  qoestlua 
ware  aot  only  inapiesaicd,  but 
else  highly  aeaaaaad  with  rarl* 
une  aroaiatla  iagrsdieata,  and 
had  often  aontractisd  a  rapalaira 
Utteraasa  frooi  age,  which  laa' 
derad  then  anat  for  use  till 
thay  had  been  diflosed  in  a  large 
quaatity  of  water.  If  thay  had 
eqaallad  tha  pareet  aleahol  ia 
strength,   aash  a  lewerbig   aa 


atraaaM 

they  had  aoqoired  would  raadar 
fcrther  dllatba  edvlaabia;  aad. 
In  &ot,  thay  nay  ba  aaidtohava 
bean  aead  aMrely  for  the  parpoea 
af  jtrbig  a  iaroar  la  tha  waiar. 
Whether  the  Oreeha  aad  R^ 
mMM  ware  In  tha  hahkaf  tahiac 
draaghu  of  hot  water  by  ItaeU 
at  their  naala.  Is  a  aelat  wMah, 
thaadiof  aa  giaat  inpartaaaa, 
baa  beaa  naeh  disensaed  by 
granmariaas,  wlthaat  arar  ktta§ 
aatis&etarily  detenaiaed.  Whaa 
we  lad  Aa  pi  sell  M  an  aalar* 
talanoat,  ar  the  laMrioeatara  ia 
aa  andant  drana,  eaUng  ferbol 
aad  tepid  water  (Hf|Mr  aet  pnw 
a^^r\  it  does  not  follow  that 
this  waa  to  be  draak  mliadt 
the  water  aa  laqairad  aigbt  ' 
am^eiy  Ibr  dilatTng  their  ' 
or  tor  tha  parposes  ot  abtstioii. 
So  frr  ladaed  w^k  mere  hot  ara* 
tar  from  being  aoaeidorad  a  hna* 


rr  by  tha  RomaDs,  aa  some  hare 
ataudly  imaglaod  labe  Ihe  fM. 
that  wa  Aad  Seaaca  apaakiag  af 
it  as  it  onhr  for  tha  sMk,  aad  aa 
quite  iaaamerabla  to  thoaa  wfaa 
were  accustnnad  to  the  daHea- 
daaoflifa. 

Saeh  of  the  dtlasM  aa  had  aa 
regular  eotaMyhnaal,  vara  da. 
pradent  i<ir  their  daily  aapply 
of  hot  water  en  the  ihirawMM*, 
ar  nabfa*honaea,  la  wkldi  all 
Uada  afpiepaiad  Tiqeon  wata 
sold.  Theaa  alaeaa  of  eatof 
taiamaat,  which  ware  freqaaatad 
la  maah  tha  saaw  way  aa  ear 
modani  eaffoa-hoasae,  appaar  to 
bare  e&latad  la  coasUsraUa 
naabar,  avoa  daring  tha  repub 
lie,  as  we  awet  with  freqnant 
alhiaiona  tothamla  thaoaaediea 
of  Plautua.  In  the  reicn  of 
Ctaadiaa  tbey  attracted  tha  at- 
teatian  af  Iha  gararaiDent,  bar- 
ing proSabiy  bsooma  obaasioaa 
by  tha  freadam  of  aaararoatlaa 
which  prerailad  ia  them:  lor  ea 
adiat  waa  isaaad,  ordering  the 
Buppresataa  af  tararas,  arhaia 
people  net  together  ta  drfab, 
aad  Ibrbl  diaa  tha  eala  af  hoi 
water  aaJ  boUcd  maaia  uadar 
sarere  penaltlaa.  Thto  naadaMf 
hawerer,  like  naay  ol  the  other 
aibltrary  acta  af  that  emperor, 
voald  seen  ta  hare  baea  littla 
fefardcd,  and  wsi  probably 
eoan  reaealedt  for,  in  a  snbsa- 
qaeat  aga,  we  find  AnpalfaM,  tha 
prefect  af  Roma,  aatjeethig 
theee  plaeee  of  pablle  rsaort  lo 
new  regnlationa,  aceerding  la 
whieh  ihcy  ware  not  allewad  ta 
ba  opaoad  before  Ian  o^ehnh  af 
theftranai 
sell  hot 
paople. 


,a8dB0( 
wstw  ta  the  eaa 
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fiijwni  oMtun,  nigrum^  rubrum^  &&;  vehu^  nowtm^  reeen^ 
honmm,  of  the  present  year's  growth ;  trimiam^  three  yean  old ; 
moUe^  /ime,  vettuiate  edentvlum,  mellow ;  atpentm  vel  muientm^ 
harsh ;  fiurwrn  vel  meracum,  purey  unmixed ;  meracnis,  i.  e. 
Jbrtnu^  strong.^ 

The  Romans  set  dovrn  the  wine  on  the  second  table,'  with 
the  dessert,'  and  before  they  began  drinking  poured  out  lib»> 
tions  to  the  gods.    This,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  was  done 
also  in  honour  of  Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Actium.* 
The    wine 


brought  in  to  the 
guests  in  earthen 
vases  (amphora  toI 
teitm)  with  handles,' 
hence  called  diotjb,' 
or  in  big-beilied  jugs 
or  bottles  (AMPuu.iC) 
of  glass,^  leather ,°  or 
earthy'  on  each  of 
which  were  affixed 
labels  or  small  slips 
of  parchment,*"  gi?- 
ing  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  quality 
and  age  of  the  wine ; 

thuSy  FALSBNUMy  OPI- 
MIANUM  ANNORUMCKN- 

TVM,  Opimian  Faler- 
nlan,  an  hundred 
years  old.  Some- 
times different  kinds 
of  wine  and  of  fruit  were  set  before  the  guests  according  to 
their  different  rank ;  *'  whence  yiinnii  ooMnncuM,  the  wine  drunk 
by  the  master  of  the  house,  and  comortf  civi/iter,  to  be  on  a  level 
with  one's  guest^ 

The  wine  was  mixed  ^  with  water  in  a  large  vase  or  bowl, 
called  CBATSBy  T.  ^era^  whence  it  was  poured  into  cups  (pocula).** 
Gups  were  called  by  different  names;  catices,  phiauB,  patera, 
canthari,  carckesia,  ciboriaf  scyphi^  cymbia^  scaphia^  oatiolaff 
culuUi,  amyttides,  &c,  and  made  of  rarious  materials ;  of  wood. 
as  beech,  fagina,  sc  pocula^  of  earth,  flctilia,  of  glassy  vitrka,'^ 


>  Pita.  flS.  1.  •.  10.  xfv. 

•.■.8«M.a.t.  11,12. 

Cic.  N«L  D.  iU.  oL 
S  altaris  men*!*. 
»  e«un  balUriii, 
4  Virg.  Mn-Um.  vHi. 

Kb.  1(88.    O.  IL  101. 

Dl«.  n.  18.  H«r.  04. 


It.  8.31. 
5  BitMia. 
li  Hor.i.  0.8. 

7  vilrsa. 

8  curlnoMR* 

9  fi«I>iu»,  Fiin.  Ep.  ir. 
SO.  SimL  Do*.  81. 
M«r|.  vi.  S».  8.  sW. 
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lOtituIIvcIptttadii.t.e. 

•ehvdala  e  oitmbranA 

ncha,  ▼•!  UbaJla. 
11  PBtr.  34.  Juv.  T.  94. 

70.   PliN.   Kn.    iL    0. 

Mart.  iii.  82.  ir.  88.  vi. 

II.  49.  8atft.C«*.48. 


SMrt.  Adr.  IT. 
ItWir.ai.Jnv.r.  Ill 
18  mlM^bAiar  vrl  tarn- 

p*rab«<ur. 
UOr.  K  v.OS. 
1>  Virg.BeI.liLJr.!)lw^ 

i.  SOL  Jav.  li.  09. 
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whidi  whuibrokan 
.     oarA     tn      b«     «- 

*'  cfaaD)^  for  brim- 
Mone  nialchcs,'  of 
amber,  neciiia,  ai' 

((old,  lomMiiDai 
beautiful)  J  eoirra- 
ved  :  henca  called 

■doroed  with  A- 
ipirai '  affixed 

l«     tbem,     called 

HiTi,*  which  miKht 
be  pat  on  and 
liken  off  at  pha- 


p-^  ^'"^^""i^'^r''^;  p'_pr^!!'™^/^S!?r 


•K^rC(U*«tial>«'tU*i4-    kfl  aiHt  h^  ibiinv^  ud    \ 


•.  na  ""^  '^    ■  ■'■■*  '*'  'V^ 
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off  ihe  fing«eis  for  that  purpose,  hence  called  calicbi  oi 

▼el  AURUM  GSMMATUM.^ 

Cup!  were  also  made  of  precioiia  itooesy  of  crystal/  of  aire- 
thyst,  and  murra  or  poroekiii.' 

Cups  were  el  various  forms;  some  had  handles  (abss  ysI 
HAsi),  usually  twisted  (ToanLasy  hence  called  CAJucn  ptuuti  * 
Some  had  none. 

There  were  slaves,  usually  beautiful  boys/  who  waited  to 
mix  the  wine  with  water,  and  to  serve  it  up ;  for  which  purpose 
they  used  a  small  ^ble^  called  ctathus,  to  measure  it,*  oon- 
tainin||r  the  twelfth  part  of  a  uxtarvM^  nearly  a  quart  JE^lish. 
Hence  the  cups  were  named  from  the  parts  of  the  Roman  as, 
according  to  the  number  of  cyathi  which  they  contained;  thu^ 
SBZTARs,  a  cup  which  contained  two  cyathi  /  truiis  vel  triaUtU, 
three ;  guAnRAMs,  four,  &c.,  and  those  who  served  witk  wine 
were  said  ad  ctathos  starb,  ad  ctathvh  statui,  or  csathissarl' 

They  also  used  a  less  measure,  for  filling  wine  and  other 
Uquors,  called  uoula  or  imyula,  and  cochlkarb,  vel  -or,  a 
apooa,  tho  fourth  part  of  a  cyathus.^ 

The  strength  of  wine  was  sometimes  lessened,  by  making  it 
pass  through  a  strainer  with  snow  in  it,  golum  iiitariqii,  vsI 
SACcus  irivARius.  It  was  also  sometimes  cooled  by  pouring  snow 
water  upon  it.^° 

llie  Romans  used  to  drink  to  the  health  of  one  another, 
thus;  BioiR  HiHi,  BSirB  voBiB,  &c,  sometimes  in  honour  of  a 


FUar*!  MOpul  to  k«Ya 
gone  two  fnrioBo;  tho  fint  ooo- 
vwtcd  tt  iote  •  mogh  mus, 
oollod  oaneattraai  wbloh  wis 
■eltcd  onln,  and  booamo  pon 
cUia.  Wo  aio  olio  told  of  a 
«rk  ooloorod  glaia  rwombliog 
oboWoo,  plratifol  oaeoigh  to 
ko  oatt  into  ootid  (totiir^i  Pliny 
■ontfoos  korla^  oooa  boogot  M 
AngootBO  oast  m  tbh  sabotanco. 
II  probably  waa  aono  ooama 
Uod  of  glass  raasoabling  tho  an- 
■oalusoK  or  such  as  that  la 
wbioh  tbo  scoria  of  onr  Iron 
tonaeoB  abound.  Qlsaa  waa 
worind  Htkar  by  blowing  it 
witb  «  plpo,  M  ia  now  practised, 
bv  tatnlog  in  a  latbo,  or  eagra* 
ym§  aad  oarring  it,  or  by  cast- 
■g  it  n  a  monuL,  <TboBO  two 
(laaroo  of  oWgant  form,  appear 
to  bave  boon  fonnod  in  tbo  lat- 
ter way.  Tbo  aaelenta  bad  cor* 
laiojy  oo|nired  g^oak  dull  In  the 
^^ars  botb 
Its  vbiob  bave 


tbora, 
whicb  stall 


Saweioot  !■• 
•  •! 
dat;  aaong'wbicb 
we  nav  netws  as  prs>oninraUy 
iMautiftil.  the  Fortland  Taao, 
preienred  ia  tbo  Britlab  Mu> 
aeom.  A  rsnarbable  otory  h 
told  by  Dion  Caasias.  of  a  bmo 
who,  in  tbo  tisie  of  the  enporor 
Tiborieo,  broogbt  a  giasa  cop 
bito  tbo  In  penal  proseaoo  awl 
daobed  It  on  ibe  grooad.    To 


tho  woofUr  of  tbo  ■■ 
tho  voaeel  boat  aadar  ttw  How 
without  breebiag,  aaA  the  kg^ 
nious  artiat  lawisJatily  ba»- 
Morea  ooi  ttio  hraloa,  ead  lo- 
stored  it  whole  ond  soaad  to  tis 
Original  fomt  fai  ntnra  Ar 
wbieh  dlaplay  of  bio  ehiU..Tibc< 
Tina,  it  ia  aald,  ordrrod  bin  to 
bo  laiModiatelf  pot  to  4«elh. 
The  story  b  a  alnMO  one^  yt« 
h  is  aoaOnnod  l^THay,  who 
both  aeations  tbo  dleoomiy  1^ 
self,  and  gires  a  doo  lo  tbo  aw- 
thrn  wbicb  nay  havo  otgod  the 
osiperor  to  a  eraoltv  appenalty 
so  «aneoo«feod.  He  speaks  of 
an  artifteer  who  bad  Invsniad  a 
HMtbod  of  MMag  Asaiblo  ghsa, 
and  adda,  that  Ttboriaa  haaUod 
bin  loat  thia  aewfcsliloasboeld 
Iniaio  tbo  worbsra  In  smmI,  of 
whose  trade  tho  maaafaMOfC  el 
gold,  sllvsr,  and  other  dftoUar 
eupa,  aad  other  fbrnitaiolbr  Ao 
table,  famed  aa  aalaadfo  aai 


WaT.».4].  lfart.siT. 
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7  PUnt.  POra.  t.  S.  !& 


8  SaaL  Aag.  77. 
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friMd  or  oiittNM,  and  iwed  to  take  as  many  qrathi  as  Iheie 
ware  lettara  in  the  nanMy'  or  aa  they  wiabed  yean  to  thean; 
benoe  diey  were  said,  ad  wttmirum  biben,  A  frequent  narober 
was  three  in  henour  of  the  iinees;  or  nine,  of  the  Mums.  The 
Greeki  drank  firat  in  honour  of  the  cods,  and  then  of  their 
friends;  benoe  o&bco  kobb  bibbm.  They  began  with  fiouJl 
caps,  and  ended  with  larger.'  They  used  to  name  the  penon 
to  whom  they  funded  the  can;  thas»  PBOpno  nai,  &a' 

A  skeleton  waa  aometimes  introdnoed  at  lisasts  in  the  tine  of 
drinking,  or  the  representation  of  one,*  in  imitation  of  the 
Egyptians,  upon  which  the  master  of  the  feast  looking  at  it  used 
to  say,  viTAHus,  nan  licbt  bssb  bbnb,  let  us  live  nvfaile  it  is 
aUiowed  os  to  enjoy  life ;  wuft  rt  *m  nrnv,  mwmu  ymp  mwoi^MH' 
TMMrrof,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  thus  sbalt  thou  he  alter  death.' 

The  ancients  eooMttmes  crowned  their  cups  with  flowers. 
Batvonmofv  ertderu  tsI  vma,  L  o.  pocuiot  signifies  also  to  fill 
with  wine.' 

The  aneients  at  theur  feasts  appointed  a  penon  to  pieside  by 
throwing  the  dice^  whom  they  called  abbitsb  BBorniy  maguUr 
vel  rex  amowii,  modiperaicr  yoI  modimperaior  (wf&mgim^xH)* 
dktidor,  dug,  ttrmtegtm.  Ice.    He  diiected  every  thing  at  plM- 


When  no  director  of  the  feast  was  anpointsd,  they  were  said 
culpa  potare  notgiatra^  to  drink  as  nmoli  as  they  plessed  {aUpa- 
baimr  Ule  qui  mwfmi  Meref ,  ezoets  only  was  blaiaed.)'  Some 
read  tuppa  f«l  cupa,  hut  improperly ;  -for  0990  signifies  either 
a  large  cask  or  tan  which  received  the  must  Ivom  the  wine- 
press, or  it  is  put  for  capi  vol  eaupa,  a  woman  who  kept  a 
tavern,'  or  for  toe  tavern  itself;  whence  it  was  thoiyht  mean 
for  a  person  to  be  supplied  with  wine,  or  fixnn  a  retaifer.'" 

Dnrinar  the  intervals  of  drinking  they  often  played  at  dioe 
(aixa),  <tf  whi<A  there  were  two  kinds,  m  ieaBtara  and  talL^ 

The  TBssBBA  had  six  sides,  marked  u  11.  lu.  iv.  ▼.  vl,  like 
our  dice.  The  tali  had  four  sides  longwise,  for  the  two  ends 
were  not  regarded.  On  one  side  was  BUtfked  one  point  (umo, 
an  aoe),  calM  canis  ;  on  the  opposite  side  six  (sbnio,  sice) ;  on 
the  two  other  sides,  three  and  four  (temio  et  muUemio,)  In 
playing  they  used  three  ieuerm  and  four  talL  They  were  put 
into  a  MX  made  in  the  form  of  a  smaU  tower,  strait-necked, 
wider  below  than  above, and  fluted  in  riogletSy'^cslled  fbituiLus," 
and  being  shaken  were  thrown  out  upon  the  gaming-board  or 

1  PlML  ftn.  ▼.  L  m  M.  Tot.  Bh.  v.9.  57.  940.  tB.  147.  G  iLAW.  10  d« pmeh  wl prtpa- 
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table  (roBOi.)'  The  bighoet  or  moit  foitimato  thiow/  criM 
WEKVBf  or  J4CT17S  ▼msBBiTS  Tol  BAsiLicim,  was,  of  the  tawom^ 
thrae  sixaa ;  of  the  taH,  wben  all  of  them  cne  out  different 
numbers.  The  wont  or  lowest  throw/  called  cahib  toI  cal>^- 
cvte,  vel  tnUtmii,  was,  of  the  tessersB,  thiee  aoes ;  of  the  tali, 
when  thev  were  all  the  same.  The  other  throws  were  Tallied 
from  their  numbers.^  When  any  one  of  the  tali  Ml  on  the 
end/  it  was  said  reeiui  cadere  Tel  auUteref  and  the  throw  was 
to  be  repeated.  The  throw  called  Fsnus  determined  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  feast'  While  throwing  the  dice,  it  was  usual  for  a 
person  to  exprsss  his  vidies,  to  invoke  or  name  a  mislreesL  or 
the  like." 

They  also  played  at  odds  or  eyens,'  and  at  a  game  called 
mroDBcm  scripta  vel  scriptula,  or  hu  wena  pwtettL^  on  a  square 
table,"  divided  by  twelve  lines,'*  on  which  were  placed  oooaten 
(cALcmu,  lainmes,  r.  lairumadi)  of  diflferent  oolonnL  The 
counters  were  moved''  according  to  throws'*  of  the  dioe,  a$ 
with  us  at  gammon*  The  lines  were  intsrsected  by  a  transveiae 
line,  callea  LnrsA  sagba,  which  they  did  not  psa  without  bsuing 
forced  to  It  When  the  countem  had  got  to  the  last  line^  diey 
were  said  to  be  inciii  vel  immoH,  and  Uie  player  ad  iwUas  rei 
-a  TtdactuMy  reduced  to  extremity ;  wuim  edlotm  wm  po99e  etcr^ 
L  e.  tmtm  caiadwn  movere^  not  to  be  able  to  stic  In  this 
game  these  was  room  both  for  chance  and  art*^  * 

Some  exclude  the  tali  «r  tssseras  from  this  game,  and  make 
it  the  same  with  chess  among  us.  Perhaps  it  was  played  both 
ways.  But  several  particnlars  concerning  the  private  games  of 
the  Romans  are  not  ascertained. 

All  games  of  chance  were  called  albi,  and  forbidden  by  the 
Comefian,  Publidan,  and  Titian  laws,  except  in  the  month  of 
December.  These  laws,  however,  were  not  strictly  observed. 
Old  men  were  psrticttlarly  fond  of  such  games^  as  not  requiring 
bodily  exertion.''  The  character  of  gamesters  (alsatobss  vd 
aleones)  was  held  infiunous.^ 

Augustus  used  to  introduce  at  entertainments  a  kind  of 
diversion,  similar  to  what  we  call  a  lottery ;  by  selling  tickets 
(jottet),  or  sealed  tablets,  apparently  equivalent  at  an  equal 
price ;  which,  when  opened  or  unsealed,  entitled  the  purchasers 
to  things  of  very  unequal  value ;'"  as,  for  instance,  one  to  100 
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pM  pieeesy  anoUier  to  a  pUsk-toodi/  a  third  lo  a  puiplo  robo 
he. ;  in  ISkt  manner  pictures,  with  tlie  wrong  iiao  tnmed  to 
the  eompanyy*  ao  that,  for  the  aame  price,  one  receiTod  the  pio> 
tore  of  an  Apellee,  of  a  Zeuxia^  or  a  Fanhaiins,  and  another, 
the  first  enay  of  a  learner.  Heliogabalns  used  to  do  the  aaamr 
There  waa  a  game  of  chance  (wmch  is  atill  common  in  Italy, 
ihiefly,  however,  among  the  vulgar,  called  the  game  of  morra), 
played  between  two  peraom^  by  suddenly  raising  or  eomproMuig 
the  fingen^  and,  at  tne  aame  inatant,  gueaaing  each  at  the  num- 
ber of  the  other ;  when  doing  thoa,  they  were  aaid  mcABB  oiei- 
Tis.  As  the  number  of  fingers  stretched  out  could  not  be 
known  in  tlie  dark,  unless  those  who  played  had  implicit  conii* 
dence  in  one  another ;  hence,  in  praising  the  virtue  and  fidelity 
of  a  man,  he  was  said  to  be  oiemjs  amcmi  ui  Tmiaais  Hicsa^  a 
peiaon  with  whom  you  may  aafely  play  at  even  and  odd  in  the 

The  Bomans  ended  their  repaata  in  the  aaiM  manner  in 
which  they  began  them,  with  libationa  and  prayem  The 
gueats  drank  to  the  health  of  their  hoat^  and,  under  the  Gosan^ 
to  that  of  the  emperora  When  about  to  go  away,  they  aome* 
timea  demanded  a  parting  cup  in  honour  of  Mercury,  that  he 
might  grant  them  a  aound  aleep.* 

The  maater  of  the  houae  *  uaed  to  give  the  gueata  certain 
preeenti  at  their  departure,  called  apopnorUa^  or  xaiiu,  which 
were  aometimea  aent  to  them.  XManm  is  also  put  for  a  present 
sent  firom  the  provinces  to  an  advocate  at  Bome,  or  given  to  the 
governor  of  a  province.' 

The  preaenta  ffiven  to  cneaCa  being  of  different  kinda,  were 
aometiniea  distributed  by  lot,  or  by  some  ingenious  contrivance.* 


III.    ROMAN   RITES   OF  MARRIAGE. 

A  MB0AL  marriage*  among  the  Romans  was  made  in  three 
iifferent  ways,  cdled  f»«s,  canfinreatio,  and  eoempiio, 

1.  Usus,  usage  or  preaoription,  waa  when  a  woman,  with  the 
consent  of  her  parents  or  guardians,  lived  with  a  man  for  a 
whole  year,"*  without  being  absent  three  nights,  and  thus  became 
his  lawful  wife,  or  property,  by  prescription.^^  If  absent  for 
three  nights^'*  she  was  said  esse  ttsurpata,  or  Use  murpaium,  ac. 
suum  Jus,  to  have  interrupted  the  prescription,  and  thus  pre- 
vented a  marriage;  utwpaiio  est  enim  usucapionu  uUemqUia,^ 
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8.  CoHFMBBATio,  WM  wbes  ft  HUM  aod  woiBMi  iMre  joined 
in  marfiag*  by  the  pontaiix  ■uaiHuu,  or  JfoMm  HaU^y  in  pro- 
Mnc«  of  ok  least  ten  witnewooy  by  a  let  form  of  words,  sad  by 
tasting  a  cake  nuido  of  aalt^  water,  and  flour,  eaMed  fab,  or 
PAins  PABUus  yei  fiarrmm  iihum ;  whidi  was  oflfored  witb  a 
cheep  in  saorifiee  t»  the  gods.^ 

Tbis  was  the  most  soMnn  form  of  maniace,  and  coidd  only 
be  disBolTsd  by  another  kind  of  sacrifiee^  called  mmBasAVKk' 
By  it  a  woaun  wao  said  to  come  into  the  posiession  or  power  of 
her  hasband  by  the  sacred  ]aws»'  She  thus  becanM  partner  of 
all  his  sttbstaaoe  and  sacrsd  rites,  those  of  die  jwMifes,  as  well 
as  of  the /^irf&*  If  he  died  intestate,  and  withont  chUdren .  she 
inherited  his  whole  fartwM  as  a  danghtor.  If  he  left  chilAron, 
sho  had  an  Ofual  share  with  theas.  If  she  oommiHod  any 
finilt,  the  husbsnd  jndged  of  it  in  oonpany  with  her  relntioiis, 
and  punished  her  at  pleasure.  The  nunishment  of  women  pub- 
licly eondemned,  was  somstiaiss  also  left  to  their  relations.* 

The  ohildrsn  of  this  kind  of  marriage  were  called  patbim  et 
ibmnu,  often  empkiyed  for  particular  purposes  in  aacaed 
solemnities.  Certain  priests  were  chosen  only  from  among 
them ;  as  the  flamen  of  Jupiter,'  and  the  Vestal  virgins.  Ac- 
cording to  Festus,  those  were  so  called  whoso  parents  were 
both  alife.  If  only  the  fother  was  alive,  pairmi,  vel  -as;  if 
only  the  mother,  sutfrMn,  vel  -u.  Hence  Minerta^is  called 
FATRMu  viaoo,  because  she  had  no  mother ;  and  a  man  wlw  had 
children  while  bis  own  Cuther  was  aUve^  PAvna  PAvnofRis.' 

This  ceremony  of  marriage  in  later  times  fell  nmdb  into 
disuse.  Hence  Cicero  mentions  only  two  kinds  of  marriage, 
Dsos  and  cobhptio.' 

3.  CoBMPTio  was  a  kind  of  mutual  purchase,'  when  a  man 
and  woman  were  married,  by  delivering  to  one  another  a  small 
piece  of  money,  and  repeating  certain  words.  The  man  asked 
the  woman,  if  she  was  willing  to  be  the  mistress  of  his  family. 
Air  BiBi  MAvaa  vamiuji  bssb  vhaiUt  P  She  answered  that  she 
was,  SB  VBU*B«  In  the  same  manner,  the  woman  asked  the  man, 
and  he  made  a  siaular  answer.^" 

The  efieots  of  this  rite  were  the  seme  as  the  former.  The 
woman  was  to  the  husband  in  the  place  of  a  daughter,  and  he 
to  her  as  a  father.  She  auunied  his  name,  together  with  her 
own ;  as  Antonia  Drusi,  liomitia  Bibuli,  &c.  She  resigned  ta 
him  aU  ber  goods,^^  and  acknowledged  him  as  her  lord  and 
master.**    The  goods  which  a  woman  brought  to  her  husband, 
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betides  bar  j^m^km,  weM  odM  paraphkrva,  -anon  or  dona 
p  irapherfkUia,  In  the  first  days  of  the  republic  dowries  were 
very  snisll ;  that  g^ven  by  the  senate  to  the  dauj^ter  of  Scipio 
was  only  1 1,000  asset  of  brass,  £S5  :  10  :  5 ;  nnd  one  Mej^llia 
was  sumaaned  dotata,  or  the  great  fortune,  because  she  had 
50,000  asses^  I  eu  £161  :  7  :  6.^  Bat  afterwards,  upon  the 
increase  of  wealth,  the  marriage-portions  of  women  became 
greater,  decies  centena,  sc;  sesteriia,  £8073 :  18  :  4,  the  usual 
portion  of  a  lady  of  senatorian  rank.  Some  had  duceniies, 
£161,458  :  6  :  8/ 

Sometimes  the  wife  reserred  to  herself  a  part  of  the  dowry ; 
hence  caUed  noa  nscarnciAy  and  a  slave^  who  was  not  subject  to 
the  power  of  her  husband,  siavus  RacBpncivs,  or  dotalii.* 

Some  think  that  coempiio  was  used  as  4m  accessory  rite  to 
caatfarreaiiOj  and  retained  when  the  primary  rite  was  dropped.* 

The  rite  of  purchase  in  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Romans ;  but  prevailed  abo  among  other  nations ;  as  among 
the  Hebrews^  lliracians,  Greeks,  Germans,  Gantabri  in  Spain, 
acd  in  the  days  of  Homer,'  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  G.  i.  13. 

Some  say  that  a  yoke '  used  anciently  to  be  put  on  a  man 
and  woman  about  to  be  married ;  whence  they  were  called  coir- 
juoas.    But  others  think  this  expression  merely  metaphorical.' 

A  matrimonial  union  between  slaves  was  called  contubbhnivk  ; 
the  slaves  themselves  cowTusaRWALBs,'  or  when  a  free  man  lived 
with  a  woman  not  married  (coNCusmATus),  In  which  case  the 
woman  was  called  cohcvboia,  TwuLkCk^  or  paLLSZ ;"  thus,  pellbx 

aSOJHA,  FtUA,  SOBOBIS,  JOVIS,  L  e.  lO.** 

Married  women  were  called  matron^  or  matres  familias^ 
opposed  to  mersfrtcsi,  prosHjMm,  scorta,  &c 

There  could  be  no  just  or  legal  marriage  ^  nnle&s  between 
Roman  citiaens,^  without  a  particular  permission  for  that  pur- 
pose, obtained  fint  from  the  people  or  senate,  and  afterwards 
from  the  emperors.*'  Anciently,  a  Roman  citisen  was  not 
allowed  even  to  auwry  a  freed-woman;  hence  Antony  is 
reproaohed  by  Cioero  for  baring  manied  Fulria,  the  daughter 
of  a  freed  sum,  as  he  afterwards  was  detested  at  Rome  for 
marrying  Cleopatra,  a  foreign^,  before  he  divorced  Octavia ; 
but  this  was  not  esteemed  a  legal  marriage." 
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By  the  mx  papu  potpaa,  a  gveoler  fiaeAiM  was  aBomd. 
Only  leiiatoiv  and  thair  aona  and  gnadmna  ware  Ibrtkiddcn  to 
manT  a  fread-wemaD,  an  actiaai,  or  tha  daaghaar  of  an  aoCor.* 
But  It  was  not  till  Gaiacalla  had  mntad  tha  right  of  ckiMo* 
ship  to  tha  inhabitanta  of  the  wh<3a  empifa,  that  Bomana  wen 
pannittad  freely  to  intermarry  with  foreigneia. 

The  Bomana  eomatimes  prohibited  tntermarriagaa  between 
neighbonring  dittrieU  of  the  eaoM  ooontry,  and  what  is  eUll 
more  aurprinng^  the  statM  of  Italy  were  not  allowed  to  apeah 
the  Latin  language  in  publio^  nor  their  criers  to  use  it  in 
auctions,  without  permission.' 

The  children  of  a  Boman  citiaei%  whether  num  or  wwnan, 
and  a  foreigner^  were  aeooonted  imacioas,  and  their  oondftien 
little  better  than  that  of  slates.  They  were  called  nrBBms  or 
ibrida,  vol  -dM^'  the  general  name  of  animab  of  a  mixed  breed, 
or  DTodnced  by  animals  of  a  different  species,  aM>ngreia;  *  as  a 
mule  firom  a  horse  and  an  m»^  a  dog  from  a  honnd  and  a  cur ;  * 
hence  applied  to  those  sprung  froniparenis  of  difVbient  nation^' 
and  to  words  compounded  from  dirorent  faingnagas. 

The  children  ot  a  lawful  fluiriM|e  were  calM  LnaiTin;  all 
othen  nuMiTnfi.  Of  the  latter  there  were  four  kinda :  vaiv- 
aiLBSy  ex  concubina;  spoaiit  ex  mentrice  rel  tecrto  et  imerto 
patre ;  AOULvaawi  et  wonstvosi.  TlMra  were  certain 
of  oonsanguinityy  within  which  marriage  was  prohU 
between  a  brother  and  sister,  an  unde  and  nieoe^  te. 
oonnectioa  waa  called  mcasTus,  •dt^vel  •40n,  or  with  a  Vestal 
▼trgin.'  These  degreaa  wesa  mora  av  laai  aKtended  or  con* 
traoted  at  diffBient  timea^ 

Polygamy,  or  a  plurality  of  wives^  was  forbidden  anwng  the 
Bomans.' 

The  age  of  pnberty  or  maniage  waa  foam  fonrtaea  for  men, 
and  twelfe  for  girW' 

A  custom  prevailed  of  espousing  infonts  to  avoid  the  penalties 
of  the  law  against  bachalora :  but  Augustas  ordained,  that  no 
nuptial  engagement  ahould  be  vdid,  which  waa  made  moi«  than 
two  years  before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  that  ia;  below 
ten.    This,  however,  waa  not  alwava  obaaried," 

No  young  man  or  wonuui  was  allowed  lo  marry  without  the 
conaent  of  their  parents  or  goardians.  Henoe  a  fother  was  said 
spondere,  vel  deipcndere  JUiam  ant  JUuom,  adding  these  words, 
gu«  an  ancTS  vaavAT :  or  on  aimi  vbitaiit.'' 
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Thops  wM  a  meetin]^  of  friends,  usually  at  the  house  of  the 
woman's  Ihther,  or  nearest  rektion,  to  settle  the  articles  of  the 
marriage  ooniract,  which  was  written  on  tables,^  and  seeled. 
This  oontract  was  called  sponsalu,  -ortwi  vel  •turn,  espousals ; 
the  man  who  was  betrothed  or  affianced,  sromus,  and  the 
woman  spomsa,  or  pacta,  as  before  spbbata,  and  spbratus.'  The 
contract  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  stipulation,  an  sponobs? 
Spomma  Then  likewise  the  dowry  was  promised,  to  be  paid 
down  on  the  marriage  day,'  or  afterwards  usually  at  three 
sepante  payments.*  On  this  occasion  there  was  commonlr  a 
feast ;  and  the  man  gave  the  woman  a  ring,*  by  way  of  pleage, 
which  she  put  on  her  left  hand,  on  the  fuger  next  the  least ; 
because  it  was  beliered,  a  nenre  reached  from  thence  to  the 
heait.^ 

Then  also  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage.'  Certain  days 
were  reckoned  unfortunate ;  as  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides, 
and  the  days  which  followed  them,  particularly  the  whole  month 
of  May/  and  those  days  which  were  called  atri,  marked  in  the 
kalenw  with  blaclc ;  also  certain  festivals,  as  that  of  tfie  salii, 
paremaHOf  &a    But  widows  might  marrv.  on  those  days.' 

The  most  fortunate  time  was  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
Jane.» 

If  after  the  espousals  either  of  the  parties  wished  to  retract," 
which  they  expressed  thus,  cqrmtiomb  tua  hou  utob,  it  wss 
called  MPtronm  (hence  repudiatus  rBpetcr^  after  being  rejected, 
I  am  sought  back) ;  ^  and  when  a  man  or  woman,  after  signing 
the  contract^  sent  notice  that  they  wished  to  break  off  the  match, 
they  were  said  repudium  ei  vel  amicis  efu$  nUttere^  remitiere,  vel 
remmciare.  But  repudiare  also  signifies  to  divorce  either  a 
wife  er  a  husband.^ 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white 
robe  bordered  with  a  purple  fringe,  or  embroidered  nbands,^ 
thought  to  be  the  same  with  tunica  kbcta,  bound  with  a  girdle  *' 
made  of  wool,'*  tied  in  a  knot,  called  nodui  Herculau,  which  the 
husband  untied.*'  Her  face  mis  covered  (nubbbatur)  with  a 
red  or  flame-coloured  veil,''  to  denote  her  modesty ;''  hence 
NiTBBBX,  sa  ge  viro,  to  nuury  a  husband;  dare  vel  coilocare 
^IHarn  ntqfium  v.  nuptuij  i  e;  in  tnatrimonium  dartt  to  marry  a 
daughter  or  dispose  of  her  in  marriage.    Her  hair  was  divided 
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into  liz  locks  with  the  point  of  a  spear,  and  ccowiie4  with 
floweiB.'    Her  shoes  were  of  the  same  colour  with  her  veiL^ 

No  marriage  was  celebrated  without  consulting  tlie  anspioes,^ 
and  offering  sacrifioes  to  the  gods,  especially  to  JaiiOy  tlie  god- 
dess of  marriage.  Anciently  a  hog  was  sacrificed.  The  gaA  of 
the  Yictim  was  always  taken  out  and  thrown  away,  to  sisiiify 
Che  remoyal  of  all  bittemeas  from  marriage.*    The  mamaffe- 


ceremony  was  performed  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  father^  or 
nearest  relation.  In  the  evening,  the  bride  was  conducted  '  Co 
her  husband's  house.  She  was  taken  apparently  by  force  ^ 
from  the  arms  of  her  mother  or  nearest  relation,  in  memory  of 
the  violence  used  to  the  Sabine  women.  Three  boys^  whose 
parents  were  alive,  attended  her;  two  of  them,  supporting  her 
by  the  arm,  and  the  third  bearing  a  flambeau  of  pine  or  thorn 
before.^  There  were  five  other  torches  carried  before  her, 
called  FACES  nuptialbs  habits  lboitimj^  Hence  tjsoa  ia  put 
for  marriage." 

Maid-servants  followed  with  a  distafl^,  a  spindle,  and  woc»J,' 
Intimating  that  she  was,  to  labour  at  spinning,  as  the  Roman 
matrons  did  of  old,  and  some  of  the  most  illustrious  io  later 
times.  Augustus  is  siud  to  have  seldom  worn  any  thing  but  the 
manufactore  of  his  wife,  sister,  daughter,  and  nieces,  at  least 
for  his  domestic  robea^° 

A  boy  named  camillus  carried,  in  a  covered  vase  called 
cuMxauM  vel  -a,  the  bride's  utonsils  (nubbntis  utensilia}^  and 
playthings  for  children  (crbpundia).^^ 

A  great  number  of  relations  and  friends  attended  the  naptial 
procession  (pompom  nupHalem  ducd)a$U)^  which  was  called 
oFriciuM ; "  hence  ducbeb  uxorem,  sc.  donutm,  to  manry  a  wife. 
The  boys  repeatod  jests  and  railleries  *^  as  she  passed  along.^* 

The  door  and  door-posts  of  the  bridegroom's  house  were 
adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers^  and  the  rooms  with  tapestry.*^ 

When  the  bride  came  thither,  being  asked  who  she  was,  she 
answered,  ubi  tu  caius,  ibi  boo  caia,  Le,uditu  dommtis  et  pater 
famiUas,  ibi  ego  domina  et  mater  familias.  A  new  married 
woman  was  called  caia,  irom  Caia  Cscilia,  or  Tana^uil,  tbe 
wife  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent 
spinster  ^  and  housewife.  Her  distaff  and  spindle  were  kept  ia 
tftie  temple  of  Sangus  or  Hercules." 
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The  bridd  bound  Um  door-poite  of  faor  hosband  with  wooDon 
fiUeli^^  and  anointod  '  thorn  witb  iho  ht  of  swIdo  or  woJvaa,  to 
areit  haatmiiim  or  oacJiantmoiitB;  whonoe  aha  was  calloc 
mum,  qmui  mnoa.' 

Sho  was  lifted  OTor  the  threshold,  or  gently  stepped  over  it 
It  was  thoof  kt  onunoos  to  tonch  it  wkh  her  feet,  because  ths 
thteahold  was  sacred  to  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  TirKias.* 

Upon  her  entry,  the  keys  of  the  hooae  were  <uii?ered  to  her, 
to  denote  her  being  entmsted  with  the  management  of  the 
fisauly.  A  sheep's  skin  was  spread  below  her ;  intimating  that 
sho  waa  to  work  at  the  spinning  of  wool.  Both  she  and  her 
bosbond  lonched  fire  and  water,  because  all  thin|pi  were  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  from  these  two  elements,  with  the  water 
they  bathed  their  ftet.' 

The  husband  on  this  occasion  gare  a  feast  (cova  itvPTU&is)  to 
bis  relations  aad  friends,  to  those  of  the  bride  and  her  attend- 
ant&* 

Musidana  atlsnded,  who  sang  the  nuptial  song,'  wimmximv 
Tel  -vm,  rel  TRAi.Assia  'JTbey  often  repeated  lo  Rnair  vnuif/Bs, 
and  TBALAssio,"  from  Hymen  the  god  of  aunrriage  among  the 
Greeki^  and  ThalaaMis  amoof  the  Komans,  or  Ansa  one  Talas- 
siu%  who  lived  in  great  haopideM  with  his  wife,  as  if  to  wish  the 
new-married  couple  tiie  like  felicity,  or  firom  ri«>«#/«,  lanifi» 
cimm  These  words  uaed  also  to  be  resounded  by  Uie  attend* 
ante  ef  the  bride  on  the  way  to  her  husband's  house.  Hence 
hymaimo9  eanen^  to  sing  the  nuptial  song,  vol  hymeMBOy  sc 
carminaf  hymmmi  ineonoem,  forbidden  mipSalB,  vttitL^ 

After  supper  the  bride  was  coaduded  to  her  bed-chamber  ** 
by  matrons  who  had  been  married  only  to  one  husband,  called 
promtbeB,^  and  laid"  in  the  nuptial  couch,"  which  was  magni- 
ficently adorned,^*  aad  placed  in  the  hall  ^  opposite  ^  to  the  door, 
and  eovered  with  flowen,  sometimes  in  the  garden.  If  it  haa 
erer  been  used  lor  that  purpose  before,  the  place  of  it  waa 
changed.  There  were  inmges  of  certain  divinities  around, 
suBieus^  paaruamiy  &&''  Nuptial  songs  were  song  by  young 
women  before  the  door  till  midnight,  hence  called  kpithalamia. 
The  husband  scattered  nnts  amonff  the  boys,  intimating  that  he 
<lropped  boyish  amnsesMnts,  ana  thena^orth  was  to  act  aa  a 
man.    Hence  mces  reimqyere,  to  leave  trifles  and  mind  serious 
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busiiieaik^  or  from  boys  playing  with  nuts  in  the  time 'erf  the 
Saturnalia,  which  at  other  times  was  forbidden*  Young  wooieiiy 
when  they  married,  oontecrated  their  |^ythings»  and  doUn  or 
babies  (pupjt)  to  Venus.'  The  guests  were  dismined  with  smali 
presents.' 

Next  day  another  enteitainment  was  given  by  the  huabnnd^ 
called  BBPOTu,  "Orum^  when  presenta  were  sent  to  the  bride  by 
her  (xiends  and  relationB;  and  she  began  to  act  as  mistress  (Mf 
the  family,  by  performing  sacred  rites.* 

A  woman  after  marriage  retained  her  former  name ;  as  Jnlia, 
Tullia,  Octavia,  Paolla,  Valeria,  &c  joined  to  Ihat  of  her  hus- 
band ;  as  CATONis  mabcu,'  Julia  Pompeii,  Terentia  CioeroDk^ 
LiTia  August!,  &c. 

EMvorce,"  or  a  right  to  dissoWe  the  marriage,  was,  by  the  law 
of  Romulus,  permitted  to  the  husband,  but  not  to  the  wife ;  as 
by  the  Jewish  law,'  not  however  without  a  just  causes*  A 
groundless  or  unjust  divorce  was  punished  with  the  loia  of 
efleots ;  of  which  one  half  fell  to  the  wife,  and  the  other  was 
oonaecraied  to  Ceres. 

A  man  might  divorce  his  wife  if  she  had  violated  the  conjugal 
faith,  used  poison  to  destroy  his  ofispring,  or  brouffht  upon  him 
supposititious  children;  if  she  had  counterfeited  his  privatft 
keys^  or  even  drunk  wine  without  his  knowledge.  In  these 
cases,  the  husband  judged  together  with  his  wife's  relatione 
This  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  into  the  Twelf« 
Tables.* 

Although  the  laws  allowed  husbands  the  liberty  of  diTOtoe, 
there  was  no  instance  of  its  being  exercised  for  about  590 
yeark  Sp.  Garvilius  Ruga  was  the  first  who  divorced  hia  wile, 
although  fond  of  her,  because  she  had  no  children,  on  account 
of  the  oath  he  had  been  forced  to  take  by  the  censors,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  citiaens,  ttxorem  se  Uber4m  guaremdorum 
gratia  habitunan^  that  he  would  manry  to  have  chiidi«n.^ 

Afterwards  divorces  became  very  frequent;  not  only  for 
important  reasons,  but  often  on  the  most  frivolous  protests.'^ 
Cssar,  when  he  divorced  Pompeia,  the  niece  of  Sylll^  because 
Clodius  had  rot  admission  to  his  house  in  the  garb  of  a  musio- 
girl,  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  de- 
claim, that  he  did  not  believe  any  thinr  that  waa  said  against 
her,  but  that  he  could  not  live  with  a  wife  who  had  once  been 
suspected.'* 
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If  a  ytWB  was  pfofliy  of  intidelitf  she  forfeited  her  dowry  ;^ 
bvt  if  the  diToroe  was  made  without  any  fiiult  of  hevi,  the  dowry 
waa  restored  to  her.  When  the  sepamtion  was  volimtaryon 
both  rides,'^  she  sometinies  also  retained  the  nuptial  presents  of 
her  husband.' 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  the  same  liberty  of  divorce 
was  ezerdsed  by  the  women  as  by  the  men.  Some  think  that 
ri^t  was  granted  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  in 
imitation  of  the  Athenians.*  This,  however,  seesu  not  to  have 
been  the  case ;  for  it  appears  they  did  not  eqjoy  it  even  in  the 
time  of  Plautos;  only  if  a  man  was  absent  for  a  certain  time, 
hia  wife  seems  to  have  been  at  liberty  to  marry  another.*  Aftor^ 
wardSy  some  women  deserted  their  husbands  so  Irequently,  and 
with  so  litUe  shame,  that  Seneca  says^  they  reckoned  their  years 
not  firom  the  number  of  consuls,  but  of  husbands.'  This  cbser- 
tion  very  frequently  happened  without  any  just  cause.  But  a 
freed  woman,  if  married  to  her  patron,  was  not  permitted  to 
divorce  him.' 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  restricted  this  license  of  bona  oratia 
divorees,  as  they  were  called,®  and  likewise  Domitian.  lliey 
still,  however,  prevailed ;  although  the  women  who  made  them 
were  by  no  means  respectable.' 

The  man  was  said  »yo«Y/Kxf/»,  dmUtere  meorem;  and  the 
woman  mw6h,tivup,  rdinquare  vel  demrere  irirwn  ;  both,  faeere 
divortium  cmm  taure  vel  vtro,  a  viro  vel  ab  tacore,^ 

A  divoroe,  anciently,  was  made  with  different  ceremonies^ 
aeoording  to  the  manner  in  which  the  marriage  had  been 
celebrated. 

A  marriage  contracted  by  confarreaiiOy  was  dissolved  by  a 
sacrifice  called  DirrAaaBATio ;  ^  which  was  still  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch,  when  a  separation  ^  took  place  betwixt  the 
iiamen  of  Jupiter  and  his  wife." 

A  manriage  contracted  by  coenmtio  was  dissolved  by  a  kind 
of  release  called  aiMANCiPATia  in  this  manner  Cato  is  sup- 
posed to  have  voluntarily  given  away  his  wife  Marcia  to  Hor- 
teosius,  and  Tiberius  Nero  his  wife  liria  to  Augustus,  even  when 
big  with  diild.'* 

in  later  times^  a  divoroe  was  made  with  fewer  ceremoniesL 
In  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  the  marriage-contract  was  tom,^ 
the  keys  were  taken  from  the  wife,^^  then  certain  words  were 
pronounced  by  a  freedman,  or  by  the  husband  himself,  aia  tuas 
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TIM  H4BK  Tel  -CTO  ;   TOAS  Mtt   TIBI   AOITO ;   BXI,    B3U   OCtUS ;    VAOB 

PORAS,  I  roBAs,  MUUBB ;  CBOB  HOMO.    Hmc%  exigere  Jmrat  vel 
fficere,  to  divorce.^ 

If  the  hiuband  was  absent,  be  sent  bis  wife  a  bill  of  divoree,' 
on  which  similar  words  were  inscribed.  This  was  called 
mairimcmii  BDnnrcuiio. 

If  the  diTOvoe  was  made  without  the  fault  of  the  wifo,  ber 
whole  portion  was  restored  to  her;  sometasHBS  all  at  onoe,  but 
nsBslly  by  three  diflerent  payments.^ 

There  was  sometimes  an  action  (actio  mala  TKACTATionsX  to 
determine  by  whose  fiuilt  the  divorce  was  made.  When  the 
divorce  was  made  by  the  wife,  she  said  valbas,  nai  habbab  tvas 
BBS,  RBDDAS  MBAS ;  fiutowelly  ksop  yovr  own  things,  and  l«i  me 
have  mine.* 

Divoroes  were  recorded  in  the  puUio  registers/  as  wsvb  mar- 
risires,  births,  and  funerals.* 

Widows  were  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  their  hasbnnds 
at  least  ten  months,  and  if  they  married  within  that  time,  Uiey 
were  held  infamous ; '  but  men  were  under  no  snch  rastricCioii. 

M.  Antoninus^  the  philosopher,  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Faustina,  lived  with  a  concubine,"  that  he  might  not  bring  in  a 
step-mother  on  nis  children.' 

Second  marriages  in  women  were  not  esteemed  bononcBbie, 
and  thoee  who  bad  been  married  but  to  one  husband,  or  who 
remained  in  widowhood,  were  held  in  particular  respect  Hence 
viriTiBA  is  oflen  found  in  ancient  inscriptions,  as  an  epithot  of 
honour.  So,  vn  vuvtaJ^  Such  as  married  a  second  time  were 
not  allowed  to  officiate  at  the  annual  sacred  rites  of  Feauile 
Fortune.^^  Among  the  Germans  second  marriages  wen  pro- 
hibited by  law.» 

IV.   ROMAN  PUNEBALB. 

Tkb  Romans  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  funeral  cilee,  be- 
cause they  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  unburied  were  net 
admitted  into  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  or,  at  least,  wandeced  a 
hundred  years  alonfj^  the  river  Styx,  before  they  were  allowed 
to  cross  it;  for  which  resson,  if  the  bodies  of  their  fkiendt 
could  not  be  found,  they  erected  to  them  an  empty  tomb, 
(TOHUX.US  iNAins,  MMTtf^/oi',  osROtopAiifln,)  at  which  they  per* 
formed  the  usual  solemnities ;  and  if  they  happened  to  see  a 
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4mA  body,  tWy  alwsys  tfaraw  aooie  eoith  upon  it,  and  wkoevtr 
neglected  to  do  lo,  waa  obliged  to  expiate  his  crime  by  sacri- 
liciiig  a  beg  to  Caret ;  ^  heaee  no  kind  of  death  was  so  much 
dffteaded  aa  shipwreck ;  benoe  also  riie  ooudere  numu^  to  bury 
In  doe  form ;  oomdart  amaum  mpukhro^  to  gi?e  the  soul  repose 
in  the  toaftb ;  and  to  want  the  due  rites  wasesteened  the  greatest 
misfortune.* 

When  penons  weve  at  the  point  of  death,  their  nearest  rela- 
tion nresent  ondeaTonred  to  catch  their  last  breath  with  their 
mouth,'  for  they  beliered  that  the  soul  or  liYing  principle 
(akhia),  then  weot  out  at  the  nKHith*  Hence  the  soul  of  an  old 
person  *  was  said  m  primk  Ud^i§  esse,  or  tn  ors  primo  teaeris 
ao  AnKAH  agtte^  to  be  in  the  agony  of  death."  Animam  dare, 
^flare,  exhUan^  exapirare^  effimdere^  &c  to  die. 

They  now  also  pulled  off  their  rings,  which  seem  to  haTO 
been  put  on  again  before  they  were  plamd  on  the  funeral  pile.' 

fhe  nearest  relation  closed  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  de- 
•oeasad,  probably  to  auke  them  mear  less  ghastly.  The  eyes 
wene  afterwards  opened  on  the  funeral  pile.^  When  the  eyes 
-wsve  closed,  they  called'  upon  the  deceased  by  name  several 
•times  at  interTUs,  repeating  avb  or  taIiI,  whence  corpora 
ntmdum  GoaeianuUa,  just  expiring^'  and  those  who  had  given 
up  their  friesids  for  lost^  or  supposed  them  dead,  were  said  §os 
eamiamtnrme ;  so  when  a  thing  was  quite  desperate,  cokclama- 
9om  asv,  all  is  over.^' 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  on  the  ground;  hence  dbpositus, 
for  m  trffnno  potUtu^  detpntOa  sahttis,  desperate,  dying,  past 
hopesof  recovery ;"  cr  trom  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  sick 
persons  at  the  gats^  to  see  if  any  that  passed  had  ever  been  ill 
of  the  aame  diMaae,  and  what  had  cured  them ;  hesice  nspoMBaB 
aligwm  9010,  to  intoxicate;  potUi  artuSf  dead;  so  eompontus 
vmo  Mmnoque^  overpowered  with  wine  and  sleep.'' 

The  corpse  was  next  bwtbed  with  warm  water,  and  anointed 
with  perfujnes,"  by  slaves  called  pounfcroBBs,'^  belonging  to 
dioae  who  took  care  of  funerals  ^LmTiiiARii),'"  and  had  the 
charge  of  the  temple  of  Venus  libitina,  where  the  things  re- 

3nisite  for  funenls  "  were  sold ;  hence  ntlore  UbiHnam,  not  to 
ie ; "  mirari  nikU,  rniii  quod  Libitma  iocraoit,  to  admire  nobody 
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till  after  his  death ;  Idbkinam  evadere,  to  escape  death ;  UbUimm 
it  also  put  for  the  faneral  coueh.^ 

In  this  temple  was  kept  an  aocoant '  of  thoee  who  died,  for 
each  of  whom  a  certain  coin  was  paid;  henoe  CMHiwiwsyr 
gravis,  IMHmb  quashu  acerbm,  tne  unwholesome  aolomn, 
ruthless  Libitina's  gainful  season;  because  autumn  beingr  on. 
healthful  usually  occssioned  sfreat  mortality.' 

The  money  paid  for  the  lioerty  of  burial  and  other  azpenses 
was  called  arbitriuh,  oftener  plur.  ^a ;  so  arbitrnim  vmdendi 
saiis,  the  monopoly  of  salt* 

The  body  was  then  dressed  in  the  best  robe  which  the  de- 
ceased had  worn  when  alire ;  ordinary  dtisens  in  a  white  toga,* 
magistrates  in  their  praotexta,  kc,  and  laid*  on  a  couch  in  the 
restibule,'  with  the  feet  outwards,  as  if  about  to  take  its  last 
departure.  Hence  compcnere,  to  bury.*  Then  a  lamentation 
was  made.  Hence,  sic  pontwn  affaii  ditcedite  corpmt^  tfauSy 
with  the  last  farewell  to  thy  body  laid  out  for  burial,  depart. 
The  couch  was  sometimes  decked  with  leaves  and  flowen^  the 
bedstead  of  irory.  If  the  deceased  had  reoeired  a  crown  for 
his  bravery,  it  was  now  placed  on  his  head.  A  small  coin,  trient 
rel  obohu,  was  put  in  his  mouth,  which  he  might  give  to  Chaien 
{pcrtitor  vel  parthmats,  the  ferryman  of  hell)  for  his  fteight,' 
Hence  a  person  who  wanted  this  and  the  other  faneral  i^Matfims 
was  said  abu»se  ad  Achenmiem  tine  triaiieo ;  for  without  them 
it  was  thought  that  souk  could  not  purchase  a  lodging,  or  place 
of  rest" 

A  branch  of  cypress  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  deceased, 
at  least  if  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  to  prevent  the  ponti- 
fez  maximus  from  entering,  and  thereby  beinr  polluted,  for  it 
was  unlawful  for  him  not  only  to  touch  a  dead  body,  but  even 
to  look  at  it  This  tree  was  sacred  to  Pluto,  because  when  ones 
cut  it  never  grows  again,  called  atrfty  fera^y  fiMerta  vel  fimt- 
brit,  from  its  being  used  at  funerals.^ 

The  Romans  at  first  usually  interred  ^  their  dead,  which  is 
the  most  ancient  and  most  naturid  method^  They  early 
adopted  the  custom  of  burning^  from  the  Greeks,  which  ii 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Numa,  and  of  the  Twelve  Tables,^*  but 
it  did  not  become  general  tiU  towards  the  end  of  the  republic; 

SyUa  was  the  fint  of  the  patrician  branch  of  the  gem  Came- 
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iwa  Ibat  was  bonied ,  whidi  he  ia  aappoaod  to  have  ordered,  leat 
any  one  should  dijf  np  hia  body  and  aioiDale  hia  remainSy  as  be 
did  those  of  MariosL  Pliny  ascribea  the  first' institution  of 
barninpr  amon|^  the  Romans  to  their  baring  discoveredy  that  the 
bodies  of  those  who  fell  in  distant  wan  were  dug  np  by  the 
enemy.  It  appears,  bowoYer,  to  have  prevailed  at  an  early 
period.  The  wise  men  among  the  Indians,  called  oTiovosorais- 
rat,  €omm<mly  burned  tbemselTes  alive,  as  Calanus  iu  presence  of 
Alexander,  and  Zamarns  at  Athens,  while  Augustus  was  there.^ 

Under  the  emperors,  the  custom  of  bominff  became  almost 
uniTorsal,  but  vias  afterwards  graduiUly  dropped  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  so  that  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.' 

Children  before  they  got  teeth  were  not  burned,  but  buried 
in  a  place  called  suaeaTnmAaiUM.'  So  likewise  persons  struck 
witfi  lightning t  were  buried  in  the  spot  where  they  fell,  called 
BiDBffTAL,  beoauae  it  was  consecrated  by  sacrificing  sheep 
(Menles)/  It  was  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  no  one  was  allowed 
to  tread  upon  it    To  remove  its  bounds  '  was  esteemed  sacrilege.' 

The  expressions  sapiLiaB,  9$pulhtra^  and  tepuichrum^  are 
applied  to  every  manner  of  disposing  ^  of  a  dean  body.  So  also 
SUMABS,  &C.  JusTA,  txi&pnm  vel/untis,  funeral  obsequies  or 
solemnities ;  hence  tv9TAfim^fria,ju»tafimerum  Yelex9equiarum, 
ttjwtafunera  oHemJaeere^  ioivere  -wl  persolvere,  redderejusta 
fmeru*'  But  axsaovui  properly  denotes  the  funeral  procession.^' 
Hence  axsnguiAS  dvoare,  aeduoare^  comtarif  freaueniare,  prose- 
qui, fte.,  to  attend  the  funeral ;  fimtri  intereue^ 

Of  funerals^  there  were  chiefly  two  kinds,  public  and  private. 

The  public  fiineial  waa  called  imoictivum,''  because  people 
were  invited  to  it  by  a  herald.^  Of  this  kind  the  most  re- 
markable were  fimuB  csfsoBiuM,  including  fvnus  cangulare, 
prmtorhan^  triumphale^  &&  Puaucun,  when  a  person  was 
bnried  at  the  public  expense,^^  and  collativum,  by  a  public 
contribution.^*  Augustus  waa  very  liberal  in  granting  public 
funerals,'*  as  at  first  in  conferring  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
There  waa  also  a  military  funeral  performed  at  the  public 
expense.^' 

A  private  funeral  was  called  tacitoi^  TaAMSLATiTiuii,  plbbbiuk 
coMMUNB^  And  VUXAAmi.'^ 
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The  funeral  of  thoie  ^ho  died  in  iofkBcy,  or  under  ace, 
caDed  ACBBBuw,  or  immainrum^  or  nzngoiA  immatuu^  But 
fienu  acerbwn  is  applied  by  lonie  only  to  infimli,  and  immmfm' 
rum  to  yoimg  men.  Such  were  bsried  aoener  than  giown 
persons,  and  with  less  pomp.* 

When  a  public  funeral  was  intended,  the  oorpae  was  kept 
usually  for  aeren  or  eig^ht  days,  with  a  keeper  aet  to  watcb  it^ 
and  sometimes  boys  to  drive  away  the  flies.  When  the  fiuieral 
was  private,  the  body  was  not  kept  so  louf.' 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  the  people  wefo  aasembled, 
the  dead  body  was  earried  out  with  the  feet  foremost^^  on  a 
oouch  covered  with  rich  doth,'  with  gold  and  purple,  supported 
commonly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  relations  of  tke  de- 
ceased, or  of  his  heirs^  sometimes  of  his  Areedaen.  Julius 
Cffisar  was  borne  by  the  magistrates,  Aognstos  by  the  senattors,* 
and  Germanicus  by  the  triranes  and  centurions.  So  Dntsos, 
his  father,  who  died  in  GermanT,  by  the  tribaaes  and  oentii- 
rions,  to  the  winter  quarters,  and  then  by  the  chief  men  in  the 
different  cities  on  the  road  to  Rome.  Panlns  J^ilias  bj  the 
chief  men  of  Macedonia  who  happened  to  be  at  Hone  when  he 
died.' 

Poor  citizens  and  slaves  were  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  in  a 
plain  bier  or  coffin  (sardapila,  tilis  abca,  oeavuiiA  svcwda),' 
usually  by  four  bearen^  called  vaspiLboiias,  vel  vespm?  saitoapi- 
LONBs,  vel  -tfrit,  and  in  later  writers  KBoncABti. 

The  funeral  couches  (lbctxga,  Isdt,  vel  t€fri)  of  the  rich  seem 
also  to  have  been  borne  by  ve$piU(m6$.  Hence  a  couch  carried 
by  six  was  called  bbzaprorvm,  and  by  eight,  ocToraoBUM,  <» 
lectica  octophorui ;  as  the  ordinary  couches  or  sedans  used  ia 
the  city,  or  on  a  journey,  were  carried  by  slaves,  called  licti* 

CARII.** 

These  conches  were  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  covered. 

The  peneral  name  of  a  bier  was  JBBW'Bun,"  or  CAPoum,  vel 
-urn :  ^  hence  capidarU,  old,  at  death's  door ;  capuU  decMt^  Some 
make  yersf rum  to  be  the  same  with  ketm  ;  others  that  on  which 
the  couch  was  supported.^' 

Children  who  died  before  they  were  weaned,  were  cacsied  to 
the  pile  by  their  mothersi^ 

All  funerals  used  anciently  to  be  solemniied  in  the  night- 
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lime  with  torcheo,  thai  they  mighl  do!  fidl  io  the  way  of  mafia- 
traiea  and  priast^  who  ware  eoppoaed  to  be  riolatad  by  seeing 
%  corpee,  so  that  they  oould  not  perform  aaored  ritej^  till  they 
were  purified  by  an  expiatory  sacrifioe.  Thus,  to  dirainisb  tlie 
expense  of  funerals,  it  was  ordained  by  Demetrius  Phalereus 
at  Athena,  according  to  an  ancient  law,  which  seems  to  hare 
fallen  into  desuetude.  Hence  vumub,  a  funeral,  irom  fime$ 
aecam^  or  fimaUoy  fmale$  cerei,  cenm  faou^  vel  eaidehB^ 
torches,  candles,  or  tapers,  originally  made  of  small  ropes  or 
eorda  (/anea,  rel  fitniadi),  oorered  with  wax  or  tallow  (mvum 
rel  mthum),* 

But  in  after  ages,  public  funerals'  were  celebrated  in  the 
day-time,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  as  it  is  thought  from 
Plutarch,  in  SylL  fin.  with  tordies  also.^  Prirate  or  ordinary 
funerala  *  were  always  at  niaht' 

A»  torches  were  used  bo£  at  funerals  and  marriages,  hence 
inter  utramquefBUxait  for  ifUtr  miptia$  etfimuMy  et  fiiee  pro  tha* 
laaii,  fax  imAi  ntartiM  ade»i,  and  iDstiMMl  of  the  nuptial,  I  am 
threatened  with  the  funeral  torch.' 

The  order  of  the  funeral  procemion  was  regulated,  and  erery 
one*a  place  aasigned  him,  by  a  person  calM  nisraiiATOK,  an 
undertaker  or  master  of  ceremonies,^  attended  by  licton, 
dressed  In  black." 

First  went  musicians  of  rarions  kinds :  pipers  (tibicinbs,  vel 
siTiciNBs),  trumpeters,  and  cometters,'"  then  mourning  women 
(PBJinc.s),''  hired  to  lament  and  to  sing  the  funml  song 
(■AUA  rei  LissusX  or  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  to  the  sound 
of  the  flute.  Boys  and  girls  were  sometimes  employed  for  this 
last  purpose.  Ab  these  praisee  were  often  unmerited  and 
frirolous,  hence  imi^ub  is  put  for  kjoii^  and  kxidiOj  net  tnanss  el 
fiivcia,  for  voces  prmficaruuL^ 

The  flutes  and  trumpets  used  on  this  occasion  were  larger 
and  longer  than  ordinary,  of  a  grave  dismal  sound.  By  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  number  of  playen  on  the  flute  at 
a  funeral  was  restricted  to  ten." 

Next  came  players  and  buflbons  {ludii  vel  Aiilnbiietet  sciot«), 
who  danced  and  snn|r.^*  One  of  them,  called  AacHiMmus,  sup- 
ported the  character^  of  the  deceased,  imitating  his  words  and 
actions  while  alive.  These  players  sometimes  introduced  apt 
sayings  from  dramatic  writers. ** 
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TImd  folknrad  tfa«  frMdoMii  of  th«  deoeawd,  witli  a  op  on 
thoir  head.^  Some  maiton  ai  their  death  fteed  all  their  thLwm, 
from  the  vanitT  of  heviiur  their  funeral  prooMaion  attended  by  a 
numerous  train  of  freedLn  *  r™— 

Before  the  corpse,  were  carried  the  images  of  the  deoseeed 


and  of  his  anosstors,  on  long  poles  or  frames,  in  the  same  fi 
and  garb  as  when  alive ;  ^but  nei  of 


such  as  had  been 
demned  fiir  any  heinons  crime^  whose  imajses  were  broken. 
The  triamriri  ordained,  that  the  inrnge  of  CsMar,  after  hia 
deification,  should  not  be  carried  before  the  funeral  of  any  of 
his  relations.  Sometimes  there  were  a  great  many  different 
couches  carried  before  the  corpse,  on  which,  it  is  supposed,  the 
images  were  placed.*  After  the  Itinera],  these  images  were 
again  set  np  in  the  hall,  where  they  were  kept.' 

If  the  deceased  had  distinguished  himself  in  war,  the  crowas 
and  rewards  which  he  had  received  for  his  valoHr  were  di»- 
played,  together  with  the  spoils  and  standards  he  had  taken 
tirom  the  enemy.  At  the  fanerals  of  renowned  eomnmnders 
were  carried  images  or  representationa  of  the  ceuntriea  they 
had  subdued,  and  the  cities  they  had  taken."  At  the  frmeml  of 
feylla,  above  9000  crowns  are  said  to  have  been  cairied,  whidi 
had  been  sent  him  by  different  cities  on  acooont  of  bis  victory. 
The  lictors  attended  with  their  fasces  inverted.  Sometimes  also 
the  officers  and  troops,  with  their  spears  pointing  to  the  ground, 
or  laid  aaide.' 

Behind  the  corpse  walked  the  friends  of  the  deceased  in 
monminp^ ;"  hia  sons  with  their  heads  veiled,  and  his  daughters 
with  theur  heads  bare,  and  their  hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to 
the  ordinary  custom  of  both,  the  mafiatratss  without  their 
badges,  and  the  nobility  without  their  ornaments* 

Ihe  neareit  relations  sometimes  tore  their  garmenti^  and 
covered  their  hair  with  dost,  or  pulled  it  oat.  The  women  in 
particular,  who  attended  the  foneial,  beat  their  breasts^  tore  their 
cheeks,  kc^  although  this  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve  Tables." 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  dtiien,  the  corpse  was  carried 
through  the  forum ;  where  the  procession  stopped,  and  a  funeral 
oration  (iJkuniTio)  was  delivered  in  praise  of  the  deceased  from 
the  rostra,  by  his  son,  or  by  some  near  relation  or  friend ; 
sometimes  by  a  magistrate,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the 
senate." 
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Thia  ooilom  is  aoid  tohafo  bMn  finfc  intiodMad  by  PopliooUy 
in  honour  of  his  colleague  Brutus.  It  is  first  meDtioned  by 
liry,  ii.  47;  next»  ib.  61.  It  was  an  incentive  to  glory  and 
rirtue,  but  hurtful  to  the  autbentieity  of  bis^rical  reoorda.' 

The  honour  of  a  funeral  oration  was  decreed  by  the  senate 
abo  to  women,  for  their  readiness  in  resigning  their  golden 
ornaments  to  make  up  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  Oauk^ 
as  a  ransom  for  leaving  the  city;  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  to 
make  the  g<dden  cup  which  was  sent  to  Delphi,  as  a  present  to 
Apollo,  in  consequence  of  the  tow  of  Camillus,  alter  the  taking 
of  Veji.« 

But  Cicero  says,  that  Popilia  was  the  first  to  wtiom  this 
honour  waa  paid,  by  her  son  Gatnlui^  seToral  ages  after ;  and, 
.according  to  Plutarch,  Csesar  introduced  the  custom  of  praising 
young  matrons,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  Cornelia,  But  after 
that,  both  young  wd  old,  mairied  and  unmarried,  were  honoured 
with  funeral  orations.' 

While  the  funeral  oration  was  delivering,  the  corpse  was 
placed  before  the  rostra.  The  corpse  of  CsBsar  was  placed  in 
«  gilt  pavilion,  like  a  small  temple,^  with  the  robe  in  which  he 
had  been  slain  suspended  on  a  pole  or  trophy,  and  his  iouuf* 
exposed  on  a  morable  machine,  with  the  marks  of  all  the 
wounds  he  had  received,  far  the  body  ilielf  was  not  seen  ;*  but 
Dio  says  the  contrary,  xliv.  4. 

Under  Augustusi  it  became  customary  to  deliver  more  than 
one  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  the  same  person,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places." 

From  the  forum,  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
burning  or  burial,  which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ordered 
to  be  without  the  city,  komihbm  MoarcuM  »  urbb  vb  sbpblito, 
HBVB  UBiTO,  according  to  the  custom  of  other  nations ;  the  Jews, 
the  Athenians,  and  others.' 

The  ancients  are  said  to  have  buried  their  dead  at  their  own 
houses ;  whence,  according  to  some,  the  origin  of  idolatry,  and 
the  worship  of  household  gods,  the  fear  of  hobgoblins,  or 
spectres  in  the  dark  (larva  vel  lbmobbs),  &c^  Souls  separated 
from  the  body  were  called  lbhubbb  vel  manss  ;  if  beneficent, 
bABBs ;  if  hurtl'ul,  JsAkym  vel  mania.'  Augustus,  in  his  speech  to 
his  soldiers  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  says  that  the  Egyptians 
embalmed  their  dead  bodies  to  establish  an  opinion  of  their 
immortality.  Several  of  these  still  exists  called  mummies,  firom 
mum,  the  fe^yptian  name  of  wax.  The  manner  of  embalming 
Is  described  Dy  Herod otus^  IL  86.    The  Persiana  also  anointed 
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the  bodies  of  their  dead  with  wasc,  to  make  them  keep  as  kof 
as  possible.' 

The  Bomans  prohibited  burning  or  buryiiu^  in  die  city, 
both  from  a  sacred  and  cinl  consideration;  that  the  priests 
miffht  not  be  contaminated  by  seeing  or  tooching  a  dead  body, 
and  that  houses  might  not  be  endangered  by  the  frequency  of 
funeral  fire«,  or  the  air  infected  by  the  stench.' 

The  flamen  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  a  dead 
body,  nor  to  go  where  there  was  a  grave,  so  the  high  priest 
among  the  Jews ;'  and  if  the  nontifex  mazimus  had  to  deliver  a 
Ameriu  oration,  a  veil  was  laid  over  the  corpse,  to  keep  U  firom 
his  sight* 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  private  or  public;  the 
private  in  fields  or  gardens^  usually  near  the  highway,  to  be 
conspicuous,  and  to  remind  those  who  passed  of  mortality.* 
Hence  the  frequent  inscriptions,  sibtb  viator,  aspicb  viATOBy 
&C.  on  the  ria  Appia,  Aurelia,  Ilaminia,  Tiburttna,  &G.'  The 
public  places  of  burial  for  great  men  were  commonly  in  the 
CAMPUS  MARTius,  or  CAMPUS  BsguiLiNus,  granted  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,'  for  poor  people  without  the  Ssquiline  gate,  in  plaoea 
called  PUTicuLA,  vel  -i.^ 

As  the  vast  number  of  bones  deposited  in  that  common 
borying-ground  rendered  the  places  adjoining  unhealthy, 
Augustus,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  and  people,  gave  pari 
of  it  to  his  favourite  Masoenas,  who  built  there  a  magnificent 
house,*  called  tuiris  mjbcbnatiana,  with  extensive  gardens, 
whence  it  became  one  of  the  most  healthy  situations  in  Rome.^ 

There  was  in  the  corner  of  the  burying-ground  a  stone 
pillar,  cippus,  on  which  was  marked  its  extent  towards  the 
road,"  and  backwards  to  the  fields ;  ^  also  who  were  to  be  boned 
in  It 

If  a  buryinff-ground  was  intended  for  a  person  and  bis 
heirs,  it  was  culed  sbpulchrum,  vel  MONUMEifTUM  RfiBSDiTAKiuH, 
which  was  marked  in  letters,  thus,  s.  m.  h.  s.  i.  e.  hog  movumks- 

TUM    HiBRKDBS    8BQUITUR ;   Or  OEIfTILB  and   eBKTII.ITIUM,   PATRIUM, 

avitum.^'  If  only  for  himself  and  family,  familiarb.^*  Freed- 
men  were  sometimes  com[Hrehended,  and  relations,  when  undo* 
serving,  excluded.** 

The  right  of  burying  ^  was  sometimes  purchased  by  those  who 
had  no  burying-ground  of  their  own. 
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The  Vestal  ▼irpni  were  boned  is  Ibe  dty  (oiimi  legibu$  non 
ienebtmimr),  and  seme  iUustrioes  nen,  as  Poplieola,  Tabevtus^ 
and  Fabricios  (vifitait  caxua^  iegibua  folalt)  ;  wbidl  right  their 
posterity  retaiiied,'  but  did  not  use.  To  show,  however,  that 
they  posaesitd  it^  when  any  of  thes  diedi  they  brought  the 
dead  body,  when  about  to  be  bunifey  into  the  fonnn,  and  setting 
down  the  conch,  put  a  burning  tevdi  under  it,  which  they  in- 
mediately  remoTed,  and  carried  the  corpse  to  another  phu%. 
The  right  of  making  a  sepulchre  fhr  himself  within  the  pom«Brium 
was  decreed  to  Julioe  Gosar  as  a  singular  priTilege.' 

When  a  person  was  burnt  and  buried  in  the  same  place,  it 
was  called  bustum  ;  whence  this  word  is  often  put  fiur  a  tomb.* 
A  place  where  one  was  only  burnt,  usrant a,  toI  -unu* 

The  funeral  pile  (Roeus,Yel  rau,)  was  built  in  the  form  of  an 
altar,  with  four  equal  sldes,.henee  esUed  aba  sbpolchbi,  nmaRie 
ARA,'  of  wood  which  might  easily  catch  fire,  as  fir,  pine,  deft 
oak,  &c*  unpolished,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tabk% 
BOeuH  AsciA  JIB  POLiTO,  but  not  always  ao^  also  stuffed  with  paper 
and  pitch,'  made  higher  or  lower  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
deceased,  hence  aoevs  plrbbus,^  with  cypress  trees  set  around 
to  prevent  the  noisome  smell,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  feet  from 
any  house.' 

The  basilica  Porda  and  senate-house  adjoining,  contiguous  to 
the  forom,  were  burnt  by  Ae  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  of 
Clodhis.>* 

On  the  ftmeral  pile  was  placed  the  corpee  with  the  couch. 
The  eyes  of  tlie  deceased  were  opened,'^  to  which  Virgil  ia 
thought  to  allude,  Mku  iv.  SM. 

The  near  relations  kissed  the  body  with  tears,"  and  then  set 
fire  to  the  pile  with  a  lighted  torch,  turning  away  their  face^"  to 
show  that  tney  did  it  with  reluctance.  They  prayed  for  a  wind 
to  assist  the  umes,  as  the  Gfreeks  did,  and  when  that  happened, 
it  was  thought  fortunate.^* 

They  threw  into  the  fire  varioos  perfumes^^'  incense,  mynh^ ' 
cassia,  &c.  which  Cicero  caUs  sumptuosa  bbspbbsio  ;  forbidden 
by  the  Twelve  Tables ;  *  also  cups  d  oils  and  dishes,^'  with  titles 
marking  what  they  contained ;  likewise  the  dothes  and  oma- 
roents,  not  only  of  the  deceased,^  but  their  own ;  every  thing  in 
short  that  was  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  deceived  while 
alive.    All  these  were  called  muhbra,  vel  dova." 
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If  the  deceased  bad  been  a  soldier,  they  threw  on  the  pik  hie 
arms,  rewarda^  and  spdls ;  and  if  a  general,  the  soldien  aone- 
times  threw  in  their  own  arms.^ 

At  the  funeral  of  an  iUustrioos  oommander  or  enperor,  the 
si^diers  made  a  drcoit  *  three  times  round  the  pile,  from  right 
to  left»'  with  their  enaigns  inverted,  and  striking  their  weapons 
on  one  another  to  the  souiid  of  the  trumpety^  all  present  aooom- 
panying  them,  as  at  the  funeral  of  Sylla,  and  of  Aitfustus,  which 
custom  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks ;  osed 
also  by  the  Carthaginians;  sometimes  performed  annually  at 
the  tomb.' 

As  the  mimu  were  supposed  to  be  delighted  with  blood,'  vari- 
oos  animals  especially  such  as  the  deoesMd  had  been  fond  of, 
were  slaughtered  at  the  pile,  and  thrown  into  it ;  in  ancient 
times,  alM,  men,  captives  or  slaves,'  to  which  Cicero  alludes, 
Flaoc  38.  Afterwards,  instead  of  them,  gladiators,  called 
BUBTirABii,  were  made  to  fight;  so  among  the  Gauls,  slaves  and 
clients  were  burned  on  the  piles  of  their  masters ;  ^  among  the 
Indians  and  Thradans,  wives  on  the  piles  of  their  husbands. 
As  one  man  had  several  wives,  there  was  sometimes  a  contest 
among  them  about  the  preference,  which  they  determined  by 
lot'  Thas  also  among  uie  Romans,  friends  testified  their  affec- 
tion ;  as  Plotiiius  to  his  patron,  Plautius  to  his  wife  OresUlla, 
soldiers  to  Otho,  Mnester,  a  freedman,  to  Agrippina,^*'  &c. 

Instances  are  recorded  of  persons,  who  came  to  life  again  on 
the  funeral  pile,  afker  it  was  set  on  fire ;  so  that  they  could  not 
be  preserved ;  and  of  others,  who,  havinr  revived  before  the 
pile  was  kindled,  returned  home  on  their  feet.^ 

The  Jew8^  although  they  interred  their  dead  "  filled  the  conch 
on  which  the  corpse  was  laid  with  sweet  odoun,  and  divers 
kinds  of  spices,  and  burned  them." 

When  the  pile  was  burned  down,  the  fire  was  eztinguiahed. 
and  the  embers  soaked  with  wine,'^  the  bones  were  gaihered  ^ 
by  the  nearest  relations^  with  loose  robes^  and  sometimes  bare- 
footed." 

We  read  also  of  the  nearest  female  relations  gathering  the 
bones  in  their  bosom,  who  were  oUled  FuiiBaA,  vef-ete.^' 

The  ashes  and  bones  of  the  deceased  are  thought  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  their  particular  position.    Some  suppose 

^ _^_^^^_  ' 
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Uie  body  to  have  been  wrapt  in  a  species  of  inoombustible  doth, 
made  of  what  the  Greeks  called  awoeHos}  Bot  Pliny  restricts 
this  to  ttie  kings  of  India»  where  only  it  was  then  known. 

The  bones  and  ashes,  besprinkled  with  the  richest  perfames, 
were  put  into  a  vessel  called  urha,  an  om ;  fxralis  urna,  made 
of  earth,  brass,  marble,  silrer,  or  gold,  according  to  the  wealth 
or  rank  of  ererv  one.'  Sometimes  also  a  small  glass  rial  full 
of  tears^  called  by  the  modems  a  lachrynuUory^  was  put  in 
theorn. 

Hie  urn  was  solemnly  deposited  (componebatur)  in  the 
sepulchre  (sBPuitCHBUM,  tumulits,  monvmbstum,  sede»  vel  domag^ 
cowDiTOiuuiii,  T.  -ft'vtim,  cmsBARiuM,  &c^  Hence  coinpofBsre,  to 
bury,  to  shut  up,  to  end ; '  campa§ito  tue,  i.  e.  fmto. 

When  the  body  was  not  burned  it  was  put  into  a  coffin  {area 
'vel  iociUu$}y  with  all  its  ornaments,  usually  made  of  stone,  as 
that  of  Numa,  and  of  Hanniba!,*  sometimes  of  Assian  stone,  from 
Assos,  or  -us,  a  town  in  Troas  or  Mysia,  which  consumed  the 
body  in  forty  days,  except  the  toeth,  hence  called  sarcophagus,* 
which  word  is  put  for  any  coffin  or  tomb.** 

Tlie  eoffin  was  laid  in  the  tomb  on  its  back ;  in  what  direction 
among  the  Romans  is  uncertain;  but  among  the  Athenians, 
looking  to  the  west' 

Those  who  died  in  prison  were  thrown  out  nsked  on  the 
street' 

When  the  remains  of  the  deoessed  were  laid  in  the  tomb, 
those  present  were  three  times  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure 
water/  from  a  branch  of  olive  or  laurel,^"  to  purify  them,  then 
they  were  dismissed  by  the  PRfiFiCA,  or  some  other  person, 
pronouncing  the  solemn  word  ilicbt,  i.  e.  ire  lieei^  you  roav 
depart.  At  their  departure;  they  asked  to  take  a  last  farewell, 
by  repeating  several  times  valb,  or  saltb  mtermon^  farewell  for 
ever,  adding,  nos  tb  ordinb,  guo  natura  pbrmisbrit,  guncti 
sBguKxuR,  we  shall  all  follow  thee,  in  whateyer  order  natore 
may  permit,^^  which  were  called  vbrba  kovissima  ;  also  to  wish 
that  the  earth  might  lie  light  on  the  person  buried,  which  is 
found  marked  on  several  ancient  monuments  in  these  letters, 
a.  T«  i;  L.  SIT  TiBi  TBRRA  LBvis,^'  and  the  grave-stone,^'  that  his 
bones  might  rest  quietly,  or  lie  softly  ;^*  plagidb  quibscas,  may- 
est  thou  rest  iji  peace.  Hence  cemipostfiitand  pofitus,  buried 
So  placida  compostu9  pace  qmescit,  he,  settleo,  now  enjoys  f 
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prenuadKr  imtqaa,  muj  tbey  b«  4isqui«t«d  in  (bair  sme*, 
BSf  tke  Mrtli  pna  hunly  on  Iban,  m  if  Itw  4mI  Mt  i 
thiM;  SoMatines  tb«  boim  ww«  not  dap««lMd  in  tin  i 
till  tfiTM  day!  kftw  Um  btMlv  WM  banted' 

'  r  M 
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t  wiHi  a 


Th«  frienda,  when  ther  retnined  boma,  aa  a  ftnthv  parites- 
tion,  alter  bainr  aprlnUad  with  w«l«r,  napped  over  «  fire,' 
wbid)  wu  ctlleaKivFiTio.  The  house  ilaelf  slao  waa  pnriJM, 
and  awept  wilii  a  Mtlatn  Idnd  of  baoom  or  baaon;*  wbicfa 
parg«tiaawBacaltedKznBnn,T.  «Mrr«;  aad  lie  who  pacfbnaad 


M  fiinanl  pll«,  on  which  o< 


nij)[fat  ba  abaent  from  ^'^* 

A  plaoa  «na  heU  relivioui  whan  a  dead  body,  cr  any  p«t  of 
i^  was  bnried,  but  nM  MMre  it  nn  bamed.' 

For  nine  dsya  ailtr  tha  funaral,  wbila  tba  &niily  waa  in 
■noarniag,  and  employed  aboot  certaJn  solamnitias  at  Um  tomb, 
it  was  unjawfnl  to  summon  tbe  heir,  ot  any  near  nlation  of  tba 
decaaaad,  toft  «0«itirfJDatioe,arfn  any  olhar  manner  to  molsst 
them,  Od  tlte  ninth  day  a  sacrifice  waa  performed,  eaUad 
HonniKALs,  with  wfaidi  tbase  solamnitias  wvn  oondnded.' 
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OblatioM  or  aacrifices  to  the  dead  (iimRiiS^  yel  pabkntalu) 
were  ailBrwanb  made  at  Tarious  fcimesy  both  oocasionally  aod  at 
■tated  perioda^  eonsistinff  of  liquors,  victims,  and  nrlands,^ 
called  vaaALiA  ■uhbra  ;  thas,  alicvi  nrriERiAs  fbrbb  veliaTTBax, 
et  pabbhtab^  to  perform  tlMte  oblations;  paraUare  regi  san- 
guine conjuratorwn,  to  appease,  to  revenge  the  death  of  the 
khigv  by  the  blood  of  the  oonspiraton ;  *  Soffuniinorum  numUnu 
waiaiione  Italia^  &&  parentatum  est,  an  atonement  was  made 
to  the  ghosts  of  the  Saguntines  with  the  devastation  of  ItjeJy,  &c. ; 

so  also  LITABB.' 

The  sepulchre  was  then  bespread  with  flowers,  and  covered 
with  crowns  and  fillets.  Before  it,  there  was  a  Udle  altar,  on 
which  libations  were  made,  and  incense  burned.  A  keeper  was 
•l^inted  to  watch  the  tomb,  whidi  was  frequently  illuminated 
with  UmiMb* 

A  kind  of  perpetual  lamps  are  said,  by  several  authors,  to 
have  been  found  in  ancient  tombs  etill  buraine,  which,  however, 
went  oat  on  the  admission  of  air.  But  ms,  by  others,  is 
reckoned  a  fiction.' 

A  feast  was  generaBy  added,  called  stLiciBSimi,'  both  for  the 
dead  and  the  living.  Certain  thincs  were  laid  on  the  tomb, 
commonly  beans,  lettuces,  bread,  and  eggs,  or  the  like,  which  it 
was  suTOOsed  the  ghosts  would  come  and  eat:  hence  coofA 
FBRALU.^  What  remained  was  burned ;  for  it  was  thought  mean 
to  take  away  any  thing  thus  consecrated,  or  what  was  thrown 
san^lbe  fimeral  pile.  Heaoe  retpere  de  rogo  coBnam^  s  famma 
tibampetere,  to  snatch  food  £rom  a  funeral  pile^  i,  e.  to  be  capa- 
ble of  any  thing  sordid  or  mean.  BusHrapus  is  applied  as  a 
name  of  contempt  to  a  sordid  person,  and  snucBamuii  to  an  old 


Alter  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was  not  only  a  feast  for 
the  Iriends  of  the  deceased,  but  also  a  distribution  of  raw  meat 
amoi^  the  people,  called  visesaATio,'  with  shows  of  gladiators 
and  games^  which  sometimes  continued  for  several  daysi  Some- 
times games  were  celebrated  also  on  the  anniversary  of  th€ 
foneraL  Faostos,  the  son  of  Sylla,  exhibited  a  show  of  gladia- 
tors* iahoaenr  of  his  father,  several  years  after  his  death,  and 
gave  a  least  to  the  people,  according  to  bis  father's  testa- 
ment'^ 

The  time  of  mourning  for  departed  friends  was  appointed  by 
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NumA,^  af  well  as  faneral  rites,*  and  offering!  to  appease  tlM 
flumef.'  There  was  no  limited  time  for  men  to  moam,  became 
none  was  thoofffat  honourable,  as  among  the  Germans.  It  uaaaHy 
did  not  ezoeect  a  few  days.*  Women  mourned  for  a  husbaiid  or 
parent  ten  months,  or  a  year,  according  to  the  computation  of 
Komulufl^*  but  not  longer.' 
In  a  public  mourning  for  any  signal  calamity,  the  death  of  a 

? prince  or  the  like,  there  was  a  total  cessation  from  boaineaB 
jubtxtium),  either  spontaneously  or  by  public  appointment, 
when  the  courts  of  justice  did  not  sit,  the  shops  were  shut,  &&' 
In  ezcessife  grief  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  strudc  with 
stones,^  and  their  altan  overturned.' 

Both  public  and  private  mourning  was  laid  aside  on  aocoant 
of  the  public  games ;  for  certain  sacred  rites,  as  those  of  Ceres, 
&C.,  and  for  several  other  causes  enumerated  by  Festus,  in  voce 
MiNuiTUR.  After  the  battle  of  Canns,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
the  mourning  of  the  matrons  was  limited  to  thirty  daya  las- 
moderate  grief  was  supposed  to  be  offensive  to  the  mane&'** 

The  Romans  in  mourning  kept  themselves  at  home^  avoidini^ 
every  entertainment  and  amusement^"  neither  cutting  their  hair 
nor  beard,'*  dressed  in  black,"  which  custom  is  suppoMd  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  E^ptians,  sometimes  in  sldns  ;^*  laying 
aside  every  kind  of  ornament,  not  even  lighting'  a  fire,  which 
was  esteemed  an  ornament  to  the  house.  Hence  pocus  peremuSy 
i.  e.  tine  iuciu;  pervigUM 

The  women  hiid  aside  their  gold  and  purple.  Under  the 
republic  they  dressed  in  black  like  the  men;  but  under  the 
emperors,  when  party-coloured  clothes  came  in  fashion,  they 
wore  white  in  mourning.'^ 

In  a  public  mourning,  the  senators  laid  aside  their  lahu 
clavus  and  rings ;  the  magistrates  the  badges  of  their  office  ;  *' 
and  the  consuls  did  not  sit  on  their  usual  seats  in  the  senate, 
which  were  elevated  above  the  rest,  but  on  a  common  bench." 
Dio  says^  that  the  senators  in  great  mourning  appeared  in  the 
dress  of  the  equites.^ 

The  Romans  commonly  built  tombs "  for  themselves  daring 
their  lifetime ;  *'  thus  the  maubolbum  **  of  Augustus  in  the  Campus 
Martiui^  between  the  via  FUumnia  and  the  oank  of  the  Tiber, 
with  woods  and  walks  around.    Hence  these  words  frequently 
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^  occur  in  ancient  inacripdonfl,  ▼.  w.,  Tivoa  nccir ;  v.  f.  a,  titus 

"  FAClBiOnK  CURAVIT  ;  V*  8.  T,,  YIYUB  aiBI  POIUIT,  olsO  BE  VIVO  PSCIT. 

'  If  they  did  not  live  to  finish  them,  it  wae  done  by  their  heira, 
who  were  olten  ordered  by  the  testament  to  build  a  tomb,^  and 
•ometimes  did  it  at  their  own  expense.'  Flioy  complains  bit- 
teriy  of  the  neg^lect  of  friends  in  this  respect.' 

The  Romans  erected  tombs  either  for  Uiemselves  alone,  with 
iheir  wives  (skpolchba  priva,  vel  snteuLABiA),  or  for  themselves, 
their  familv,  and  posterity  (commuvu),  famujabia  et  tLSBsoiTA- 
BiA ;  likewise  for  their  Ariends  who  were  buried  elsewhere^  or 
whose  bodies  could  not  be  found  (cbnotafbion,  vel  tumulus 
RONOBABius,  vcl  iRAxns);*  When  a  person  falsely  reported  to 
have  been  dead  returned  home,  he  did  not  enter  his  house  by 
the  door,  but  was  let  down  from  the  roof.* 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of  marble,'  the 
ground  enclosed  with  a  wall/  or  an  iron  rail,'  and  planted 
around  mth  trees,  as  amonur  the  Greeks.' 

When  several  different  persons  had  a  right  to  the  same 
burying-groond,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  parts,  and  each 
port  assigned  to  its  proper  owner. 

But  common  sepulchres  were  usually  built  below  ground,  and 
called  RTVOOAA,*'  many  of  which  still  exist  in  difierent  parts  of 
Italy,  under  the  name  of  catacombs,  lliere  were  nicnes  cut 
out  in  the  walls,  in  which  the  urns  were  placed ;  these^  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  nkfaes  in  a  pigeon-house,  were  called 

COLUMBABIA. 

Sepulchres  were  adorned  with  various  figures  in  sculpturs^ 
which  are  still  to  be  seen,  with  statues,  columns,  &c.^ 

But  what  deserves  particnlar  attention,  is  the  inscription  or 
epitaph  (nruLus,  fwiy^«^if,  kpitaphium  vel  XLOeiuii),  expressed 
sometimes  in  prose,  and  sometimes  in  verse,"  usually  beginninir 
with  these  letten^  n.  k.  s.,  dib  mamibus  bacbuii,  vel  mbmobub  ;  ^ 
then,  the  name  of  the  person  followed,  his  character,  and  the 
principal  drcumstanoes  of  bis  life.  Often  these  words  are  used^ 
BIG  SITUS  BST  vcl  JACBT,  *'  hsro  lics."'*  If  he  had  lived  happily 
in  marriage,  thus,  sinb  guBRiLA,  sink  jubgio,  vel  offerua^  vel 
ducardia,  in  uninterrupted  harmony." 

When  the  body  was  simply  interred  without  a  tomb,  an  in- 
•cription  was  sometimes  put  on  the  stone  coflfin,  as  on  that  of 
Numa." 
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4S4  BOUJM  AHflOUITIU. 

Then  was  an  action  for  Tiobting  the  tombt  of  ibe  dead 
(sBFULCBRi  VIOLATE  AOTioV^  Tbo  puniumeiit  was  a  fine,  the  losa 
of  a  hand,'  working  in  tne  mines^'  banishment,  or  death, 

A  tomb  was  violated  by  demolition,  by  converting  it  to  in»> 
proper  purposeSy  or  by  borying  in  it  thoie  who  were  not 
intitled.*  Tombs  often  servea  as  lurking-plaoes  for  the  perse- 
outed  Christians,  and  othera.' 

The  body  was  violated  by  handling,  or  mutilating  it,  which 
was  sometimes  done  for  magical  purposes,^  by  stripping  it  ol 
any  thing  valuable,  as  gold,  arms,  Sie,,  or  by  transporting  it  to 
another  place  without  leave  obtained  from  the  pontii'ex  maxi- 
mufl^  from  the  emperor,  or  the  magistrate  of  the  place.' 

Some  consecrated  temples  to  the  memory  of  their  friends, 
as  Cicero  proposed  to  his  daughter  Tullia;  which  design  he 
frequently  mentions  in  his  letters  to  AtUcus.  Tliis  was  a  very 
ancient  custom,  and«probably  the  origin  of  idolatry.^ 

The  bighest  honours  were  decreed  to  illuttrious  persons  after 
death.  Iiie  Romans  worshipped  their  founder  Homulos  as  a 
god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus.'  Uence^  afterwards^  the 
solemn  consbgbation  ^°  of  the  eraperors,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,"  who  were  thus  said  to  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  the 
gods^^also  some  empresses."  Temples  and  priests  were  assigned 
te  them.^*  They  were  invoked  with  prayers.  Men  swore  by 
their  name  or  geniui,  and  offered  victims  on  their  altars.'* 

The  real  bmiy  was  burned,  and  the  remsins  buried  in  the 
usual  manner.  But  a  waxen  image  of  the  deceased  was  made 
to  the  life ;  which,  after  a  variety  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  paid 
to  it  for  seven  days  in  the  pelaoe,  was  carried  on  a  couch  io 
solemn  prooemion,  on  the  shoulders  of  young  men  of  equestrian 
and  patrician  rank,  first  to  the  forum,  where  the  dirge  was  sung 
bv  a  choir  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  most  noble  descent ;  then  to 
the  Campus  Martins,  where  it  was  burned,  vnih  a  vast  quantity 
of  the  richest  odours  and  perfumes,  on  a  lofty  and  magnificent 
pile ;  finom  the  top  of  which  an  eagle  let  loose  was  supposed  to 
convey  the  prince's  soul  to  heaven."* 

ROMAN  WEIGHTS  AND  COINS. 

Thb  principal  Roman  weight  was  as  or  libra,  a  pound ;  which 
was  divided  into  twelve  parts  or  ounces  (uncia).  Thus,  wuia, 
an  ounce,  or  ^  of  an  aw  ;  sextans,  3  ounces,  or  -^ ;  qmdranB^ 
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wn«aTt  AND  conit.  42ft 

'•  A*  ^  i  9  IrteWy  4,  y\,  or  ^ ;  qmnctmXf  ft,  or  A «  ^emis,  6, 
)\,  or  ^  ;  9qrtunx,  7,  or  ^ ;  ^^  or  besns,  ^,  A*  ^  }  >  dodrans^ 
^9  A»  <^  }  9  <i«sr<aiw,  or  d^ctma^  10,  ff,  or  | ;  dBnour,  1)  oancesy 
«r  1^  of  an  OS. 

Tho  vKciA  was  also  divided  thns :  teimmcia^  },  the  half  <^an 
ooBoe,  or  fV  of  an  Of;  duetlOy  ^ ;  siciUeut,  rel  -«m,  ^ ;  iextitia, 

fddmSy  scripitditm  vol  acri/niftdn,  ^  of  an  ounoe,  or  ^  of  an  cw.^ 

Aa  was  applied  to  any  things  divided  into  twelve  piirts ;  as  an 
inheritanoe,  an  acre,  liqaid  measare,'  or  the  interest  of  money, 
fto.    Henoe,  probably,  our  word  ace,  or  anit. 

The  Boman  poand  was  eqoal  to  10  ounoes,  18  pennyweights, 
ISf  grains  of  English  Troy  weight,  or  nearly  13  ounces  avoir- 
^Inpoise. 

fhe  Greek  weights,  mentioned  by  Boman  authors,  are 
dileily  the  taUmi,  divided  into  60  mina,  and  the  mma  into  100 
dntekmm.    The  mma  was  nearly  equal  to  the  Roman  hbrcu 

The  English  trot  weight,  by  which  silver  and  gold  are 
weighed,  is  as  follows :  S4  grains,  1  pennyweight ;  90  pwts.  1 
oiinoe;  12  oa.  1  pound*  J3ut  apothecaries,  in  compounding 
medicines,  make  80  grains  1  scruple ;  3  sc;  1  drachm ;  8  dr.  1 
onnoe ;  19  os.  1  pound ;  avoirdupoise  weight,  by  which  larger 
and  ooaner  commodities  are  weighed,  16  drams,  1  oi. ;  16  Ob 
1  pound. 

The  Romans,  like  other  ancient  nations,*  at  first  had  no 
«oined  money,*  but  either  exchanged  commodities  with  one 
another,  or  used  a  certain  weight  of  uncoined  brass,*  or  other 
metaL  Hence  the  various  names  of  money  also  denote  weight ; 
so  pendere  for  soivere,  to  nay ;  sHpendhtm  (a  stipe  pendenda\ 
aoMion'  pay,'  because  at  mat  it  was  weigheo,  ana  not  counted. 
Thus,  ta&iUwn  and  mtna  among  the  Greeks,  shekel  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  pound  among  usl 

Several  Greek  words  are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  original 
custom  of  exchanging  commodities,  thus,  etppviutt,  to  purchase 
or  exchange  by  giving  a  kmb  («ef,  a^pof,  a^mu);  ^imf^at,  by 
ffiving  an  ass  (om^,  aeimu);  x^Xm,  by  giving  a  foal,  wtihog 
(sgumitf),  or  the  young  of  any  animaL 

Servius  Tullius  first  stamped  pieces  of  brass  with  the  image 
of  cattle^  oxen,  swine,  &c.  (pbcudbs),  whence  pbcuhia,  money.' 
Silver  was  first  coined  A.  U.  484,  five  years  before  tho  first 
Punic  war,  or,  according  to  others,  A.  U.  498 ;  and  gold  sixty- 
two  years  after.  Silver  coins,  however,  seem  to  have  been  in 
use  at  Rome  before  that  time,  but  of  foreign  coinage.*  llie 
Roman  coins  were  then  only  of  brass. 
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426  B0M4II  ANTiguiTin. 

Henoe  as,  or  mra,  pliir.,  is  put  for  money  in  genenl  ;*  ten 
muiare,  to  buy  or  sell;  mg  oKemimy  debt;  amma  mra,  yearly 
pay  ;  mrarhan,  the  treasury ;  as  mUiiare,  money  for  paying^  tlw 
soldiers,  given  from  the  treasury  to  the  quasstor  by  tbe  tribmm 
(Brarii,  or  by  them  to  the  soldiers ;  homo  mratut^  a  monied  man,' 
as  some  read  the  passage*  So  tribuni  mm  iam  €Brati,  i  eu  bene 
Bummatif  qmm  ut  appeiiantur,  mrani,  i  ew  ssre  oormpti,  vel  m 
mrariM  aut  Cwrites  rtfirtndi  \ '  mra  vetitata,  i.  e.  pritca  vumUa^ 
ancient  money ,  but  mra  Vetera,  old  crimes  or  debts;  mrtaeare 
▼el  Oiculari,  to  get  money  by  any  means ;  *  mmtcator  Tel  mta^ 
iator,  a  low  begrarly  feUow,  a  fortune-teller,  or  the  like ;  060- 
raius,  oppreeBMr  with  debt,  a  debtor ;  in  meo  mre  est,  i.  e.  tn 
bonit  mete  vol  m  meo  ceneu,  mine,  my  fiiend ;  *  me  circmatfara- 
netan,  money  borrowed  from  bankers/  who  had  shops  in  porti- 
coes round  ihe  forum.' 

Money  was  likewise  called  stifs  (a  etipando\  from  being 
crammed  in  a  cell,  that  it  mirht  occupy  less  room.  But  tfcis 
word  is  usually  put  for  a  smiul  coin,  ee  we  say  a  penny,  or 
farthing,  offered  to  the  gods  at  games  or  the  like,^  or  girwi  as 
an  alms  to  a  beggar,  or  to  any  one  as  a  new  year's  gift  (stskraX 
or  by  way  of  contribution  for  any  public  purpose.' 

The  first  brass  coin  ^  was  called  as,  anciently  ossir  (froos  me) 
of  a  pound  weight  {libralm)^  The  highest  valuation  of  foi«une  " 
under  Servius,  was  a  100,000  pounds  weight  of  braas.^ 

The  other  brass  coins,  besides  the  ae,  were  eemieeee^  trientee, 
quadrantee,  and  eextantee*  llie  ^tadram  is  also  called  n»ni- 
Gius  (a  tribue  loims).^ 

These  coins  at  firrt  had  the  full  weight  which  their  wuaes 
imported,  hence  in  later  tames  called  mb  gbavb.^* 

This  name  ivas  used  particularly  after  the  weight  of  tlie  ae 
was  diminished,  to  denote  the  ancient  standard,^*  because  wiien 
the  sum  was  large,  the  aeeee  were  weiffaed  and  net  oomHed 
kServius  on  Virgil  makes  me  grave  to  be  himps  ^*  of  rough  cop- 
per, or  uncoined  brass.^' 

In  the  first  Funic  war,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money, 
aeeee  were  struck  w^ghing  only  the  sixth  part  of  a  pound,  or 
two  ounces,"  which  passed  for  the  same  value  as  those  of  a  pcHind 
weiffht  had  done ;  whence,  says  Pliny,  the  republic  gained  &v^ 
sixths,^'  and  thus  disdiarged  its  debt.  The  mark  of  the  ae  then 
was  a  double  Janus  on  one  side,  and  the  beak  or  stem  of  a  ship 
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on  Um  ofcb«r ;  of  the  trimu  and  quadrans^  m  hoai  (raUa) ;  wbence 
they  were  iometimes  called  ratiti.^ 

uk  the  aeoond  Fiuiie  war,  while  Fabiua  was  dictator^  the  asies 
were  made  to  weigh  ooly  one  ounce  (umciaUt) ;  and,  afterwarda 
by  the  law  of  PapiriiH^  A.  U.  Md,  half  an  ounce  (senumcialuy^ 

The  tiim  of  three  atte*  waa  called  tressit  /  of  ten  atms,  di- 
cmstit;  of  twenty,  vioeuis  ;  and  so  on  to  a  hundred,  caiiTUBtia^' 
but  there  were  no  auch  eoinii 

The  alver  ooina  were  nmARiue,  the  Talue  of  which  waa  tea 
asses^  or  ten  pounds  of  brass  (deni  arit,  ac:  ones),  marked  with 
the  letter  Xi--QinHA»iuSy  ^w  estes^  marked  T.^4uid  sasnnTiua. 
two  nsjes  and  a  half  (avast  aaaBoinmnus)^  commonly  aurked 
by  the  letters  u  l.  s.,  tor  Ubra  Wfra  Menus;  or  by  abbreviation, 
H.  8.,  and  often  caUed  absolutely  mmnns^  becauae  it  was  in  most 
frequent  use.* 

I'he  impression  on  silver  cmns^  waa  usually,  on  one  aide, 
carriages  drawn  by  two  or  four  beasts  (biga  vel  qmdrtffm): 
whence  they  are  culed  bioati  and  gvAnuQATi,  sc  manmi^  and 
on  the  reverse,  the  head  of  Bom»  with  a  helmeL 

On  some  silver  coina  were  marked  the  figure  of  Victory, 
hence  called  victouati,  stamped  by  the  Clooian  law,^  of  the 
same  value  with  the  auinariL 

From  every  pouna  of  silver  were  coined  100  denarii;  so  that 
at  first  A  pound  of  silver  waa  equal  in  value  to  a  thousand 
poonda  of  hraas.  Wbeoce  we  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of 
silver  at  that  time  in  Rome.  But  afterwards  the  case  was 
altered.  For  when  the  weight  of  the  a»  was  diminished,  it  bore 
the  aame  proportion  to  the  denariMe  as  before,  till  it  was  reduced 
to  one  ounce;  and  then  a  doiarms  passed  for  aizteen  asses 
(except  in  the  military  pay,  in  which  it  continued  to  pass  for 
ten  oafsi^  at  leaat  under  the  republic,  for  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
it  appears  no  such  exception  waa  made),^  a  gutnartns  for  eight 
fluses,  and  a  sestertius  for  four;  whidi  proportion  continued 
when  the  as  waa  reduced  to  half  an  ounce.  Hence  araeutum 
mre  sobUum^  i.  e.  an  as  for  a  sestertius^  or  the  fourth  nart.' 

But  the  weight  of  the  silver  money  also  Taried,  and  was 
diffbrent  under  the  emperors  from  what  it  had  been  under  the 
republic. 

Vano  mentions  silver  coina  of  less  value ;  libella,  worth  an 
OS,  or  the  tenth  part  of  a  denortttt ;  smiBELLA  (quasi  semiiOfeiia), 
worth  half  a  pound  of  braas,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  denarius, 
and  TXBUNCios,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  denarius.  But  Cicero  puts 
the  libella  for  the  smallest  silver  coin,  as  well  as  the  teruncim ;  ^ 
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this,  however,  be  does  only  proverbially;  as  we  may  say,  a 
penny  or  a  farthing^. 

A  golden  coin  was  fiist  struck  at  Rome  in  the  second  Pimic 
war,  in  the  oonsolahip  of  C.  Claodios  Nero  and  M.  Livina  Sali- 
nator,  A.  V,  546 ;  called  Avaavs,  or  a«nu$  nunuims,  eqnal  in 
weight  to  two  denarii  and  a  gmtuariut,  and  in  value  to  twenty- 
five  denarii,  or  lOO  tteeiertiu  Hence  the  fee  allowed  Co  be 
taken  by  a  lawyer  is  called  by  Tadtoa  dena  eestertia  ;  by  Pliny, 
decern  mOUa,  sc;  h.  a. ; '  and  by  Ulpian,  cbnvdm  AU&By*  all  of 
which  were  equivalent. 

The  common  rate  of  gold  to  silver  under  the  republic  was 
tenfold.'  fiut  Julius  Cmatat  got  so  much  gold  by  plundering, 
that  he  exchanged  it*  for  3000  teetertii^  or  750  denarii,  the 
pound,  i.  e.  a  pound  of  gold  for  7^  pounds  of  silver.' 

The  aureus  in  later  ages  was  called  soliods,  but  then  greatlv 
inferior,  both  in  weight  and  beauty,  to  the  golden  coins  struck 
under  the  republic  and  fint  emneroia.* 

At  firbt  forty  OMrei  were  maae  from  a  pound  of  gold,  with 
much  the  same  images  as  the  silver  coins.  But  under  the  kte 
Muperors  they  were  mixed  with  alloy ;  and  thus  their  intrinsic 
value  was  diminished.  Hence  a  different  number  of  aurei  were 
made  from  a  pound  of  gold  at  different  times ;  under  Nero,  4  V 
but  under  Gonstantine,  73. 

The  emperors  usually  impressed  on  their  coins  their  own 
image.  This  was  first  done  by  Julius  Ciesar,  according  to  a 
decree  of  the  senate.® 

The  essay  or  trial  of  gold  was  called  obrussa,'  hence  awrtan 
ad  obmssam,  sc.  exactum,  the  purest  gold ;  ARGniTUM  PDSTtn.A- 
TCM,  the  finest  silTcr,^"  vel  purum  putum ;  arokntum  infectam  vel 
rude,  buUion,  un wrought  or  uncoined  silver:  faction,  plate; 
gignatum,  coined  silver ;  numxvs  asper,  new-coined ; "  veius  vel 
trihie,  old,  &c 

Some  coins  were  indented  (serrati^,^ 

Besides  the  ordinary  coins,  there  were  various  medals  stmck 
to  commemorate  important  events,  properly  called  mbdai<lioii8  ; 
for  what  we  commonly  term  Roman  medals,  were  their  curront 
money.  When  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin,  it 
was  stamped  and  issued  out  of  the  mint. 

Money  was  coined  in  the  temple  of  Juno  monkta;  whence 
nume^.  The  consuls  at  first  are  thought  to  have  had  the  charge 
of  it  But  particular  officers  were  afterwards  created  for  that 
purpose.^ 
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Tbww  are  aeYond  Greoiaa  coins  mentioiwcl  by  Bonan 
writer%  MMue  of  them  e^ual  to  Roman  coins,  and  some  not ; 
DBACmAy  equal  to  a  deiuuriu9  ;  bat  some  make  it  to  be  as  nine 
to  eif(ht ;  mina,  equal  to  100  drachmm,  or  to  a  Roman  libra  or 
pooiid  of  silver;  talhivtuii,  equal  to  sixty  nuna,  or  Roman 
pounds;  TBtBA-nmAcaifA  vel  -um^  equal  to  four  draeknuB  or 
iienariiy  as  its  name  imports;  but  Liyy,  according  to  the  com- 
mon reading,  makes  it  three  denarii ;  obolus,  the  sixth  part  of 
s  denaTiuM  or  drachma} 

METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  MONEY. 

Ths  Romans  usually  computed  sums  of  money  by  skstbrtii  or 
SKSTBRTIA.    Sesterttwn  is  the  name  of  a  sum,  not  of  a  coin. 

When  a  numeral  noun  is  {oined  with  sesiertH,  it  means  just 
so  many  sesterces ;  thus,  decern  sesttrtii,  ten  sesterces :  but 
when  it  is  joined  with  tettertia^  it  means  so  many  thousand  se«* 
tertii;  thus,  decern  sestertia,  ten  thousand  sesterces, 

Sbstxrtium,  milk  sestertii,  mille  tmmmi  rel  seetertH  manmi  ; 
tmUe  sestertittm,  tmUe  nummum  toI  sestertium,  mtmmttm  milie; 

H,  S.  rel  B.  s.  2500  <eris,  sc.  asses ;  350  denarii  vel  drachma 
denote  the  same  sum. 

When  a  numeral  adrerb  is  joined  to  sestertium,  it  means  so 
many  hundred  thousand  sestertii ;  thus  quadragies  sestertium  is 
the  same  with  quadragies  centena  millia  sestertiartannwmnorum, 
or  guaier  mUies  mille  seetertii^  four  millions  of  sestertii.  Some- 
times the  adverb  stands  by  itself,  and  denotes  the  same  thing ; 
thus,  decies,  vicies  vel  vigesies,  sc  sestertium ;  expressed  more 
folly,  decies  centena,  sc.  millia  sestertium  ;  and  completely,  Cic 
Verr.  i.  10.  and  Juv*  iii.  70.  So  also  in  sums  of  brass,  decies 
mris^  sc  centena  millia  assntnu*  For  when  we  say  deni  <Bris, 
centum  mris,  &&  asses  is  always  to  be  supplied. 

When  sums  are  marked  by  letters,  if  the  letters  hate  a  line 
over  them,  centena  millia  is  understood,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

numeral  adverbs ;  thus^  h.  s.  m.  c.  signifies  the  same  with  millies 
centiee,  I  e.  110,000,000  sestertii  or  numrni,  £888,020  :  16  :  8, 
whereas  h.  s.  m.  c.  without  the  cross  line,  denotes  only  1100 
sestertii,  £8  :  17  :  7^ 

When  the  numbers  are  distinguished  by  points  in  two  or  three 
orden,  tlie  first  towards  the  right  hand  signifies  units,  the  second 
thousands,  and  the  third  hundred  thousands ;  thus,  iix.  xti.  nc. 
Hs.  denotes  300,000, 13,000,  and  600  h.  b.,  in  all  making  313,600 
sestertU, £5047  :S:9J^ 

1  PBn.  xA   S*.  LiT.  StS.  tlilRn->I2«S81:ll:10t  naedMaripUoaliitte 
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Pliny  laya^*  UiaC  MTen  yeais  before  the  fifit  Punic  vnr,  tlMre 
was  in  the  Roman  treasury  auri  pondo  xvi.  ncocx.,  arffmui 
tKmdo,  zziu  Lxz.,  et  m  fmmerato,  lxii.  lzxv.  ococ,  that  is,  16,810 
pounds  of  gold,  39,070  pounds  of  silver,  and  in  ready  nooey, 
6,975,400  iwtertii,  £50,660  :  15 :  7.  But  these  sums  are  other- 
wise marked  thus,  mtri  ptmdo  xvi.  m.  ncocz.,  argenii  xzii.  wlmxx., 

tt  m  numerate  lxil  lxxy.  il  cgcc. 

When  Mestertiwn  neut.  is  used,  pondo  is  undentood,  tliat  is, 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  silver,  or  a  thousand  tewtertU} 

When  B.  s.  or  atttertiwn  is  pat  after  decern  millia  or  the  like^ 
it  is  in  the  genitive  plural  for  autertiomm,  and  stands  for  ao 
many  sesiertii,  which  may  be  otherwise  exprsssed  by  decern  mv- 
teriia,  &c.  But  eesierlium^  when  joined  with  deciee  or  the  like, 
is  in  the  nominative  or  accusative  singular,  and  is  a  compen- 
dious way  of  expressing  deciee  ceniiee  eeetertium,  i.  e.  deciee  cen- 
tum vel  electee  centena  ndUia  seetertium  v.  eeetertiorum. 

The  Romans  sometimes  expressed  sums  by  talents;  thus, 
decern  miUia  taknt^m^  and  eeetertium  bte  mUUee  et  quadnuffem- 
tiee  are  equivalent  So  100  talents  and  600,000  denarii ; '  or  by 
pounds,  LDBiB  pondo,  i.  e.  pondere  in  the  ablative,  for  these 
words  are  often  joined,  as  we  say,  pounds  in  weighty  and  when 
PONDO  is  ^ut  by  itself  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  for^  a  pound  or 
pounds,  it  is  supposed  even  then,  by  the  best  critics,  to  be  in 
the  ablative,  and  to  have  libra  or  lioree  understood.* 

The  Roman  libra  contained  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  and  was 
worth  about  £3:4:7  sterling;  the  talent,  nearly  £l93  :  15L 

But  the  common  computation  was  by  eeetertii  or  moiuitiL 

A  sBSTKBTius  IS  reckonod  to  have  been  worth  of  our  money 
one  penny  3}  farthiogs ;  a  guwAAius  or  victoriatue  3d.  Slq.;  a 
DENARIUS,  7a  3^.;  the  aureus,  or  gold  coin,  16s.  ]}dL;  a  sua- 
TERTiuM,  or  a  thousand  eeetertii,  £8:1:  5^, — ten  eeetertii.  It, 
7dL  Hq, — a  hundred  eeetertii,  16s.  i(L  3g. — ten  eeHertia,  or 
10,000  eesterHi,  £80  :  U  :  7«--^  hundred  eeetertia,  or  100,000 
eestertii,,£807  :  5  :  10, — 1000  eeetertia,  or  deciee  eeetertiwn,  or 
deciee  centena  millia  eeetertium,  vel  Mtfumum,  or  1,000,000 
eeetertii,  £Sfyi2  :  18  :  4,  sterL  ^  cen/ies,  vel  centiee  a.  a.,  vel 
centiee  centum  miUia  eeetertiorum,  or  10,000,000  eeetertii^ 
£80,729  :  3  :  4,  sterl..-«u7/tes,  vel  miUiee  h.  s.,  £807,991 :  13 :  4^ 
sterL — miUiee  centiee  h.  s.,  £888,090  :  16  :  8,  sterl.  Hence  we 
may  form  some  notion  of  certain  instances  on  record  of  Roman 
wealth  and  luxury. 

Crassus  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  lands  bie  mUUee,  i.  e. 
£1,614,583  :  6  :  8,  besides  money,  slaves^  and  household  fumi* 
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tore,*  which  may  be  Mtiniated  at  aa  much  more.'  In  the  opioion 
of  CrafisiiSy  no  one  deaerved  to  be  called  rich  who  could  not 
maintain  an  army,  or  a  legion.— Seneca,  ter  miUks^  £S^4S1,875. 
— Pallaa,  the  freedman  of  Claudiua,  an  equal  sum.' — ^Leotulna 
the  aogar^  mieUer  millks^  £3,229,166  :  13  :  4  —  G  Casdlios 
Glandioa  laidorua,  although  he  had  lost  a  great  part  of  hia  for- 
tune in  the  civil  war,  left  by  his  will  4,116  slares,  3,600  yoke 
of  oxen,  357,000  of  other  cattle ;  in  ready  money,  h.  s.  aaarcen- 
iies,  £484,37&« 

Angustna  received  by  the  testanientB  of  his  friends  quaier 
decieM  miUieg,  jC39,291,66fj  :  13  ;  4.  He  left  in  legacies  to  the 
Roman  people, Le.  to the-puhWCfquadringenties,  j£3£§,9l6 :  13 :  4^ 
and  to  the  tribes  or  poor  citizens,'  tricibs  quinquieSf  jB38,255  ; 
4  :  SL*  Tiberius  left  at  his  death  vigesiet  ac  septies  mUlies^ 
JC2 1,796,876,  whidi  Caligula  lavishejl  away  in  less  than  one 
year.'  Vespasian,  at  his  accession  to  the  empire,  said,  that  to  sup- 
port the  common  wealth,  there  waa  need  oi  quadringeniieM  millies, 
JC329^9  16,666  :  13  :  4,  an  immense  sum !  more  than  the  national 
debt  of  Britain  l^ 

The  debt  of  Milo  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  h.  s.  tepiingen- 
tie*,  £565,104  :  3  :  4w» 

Cesar,  before  he  enjoyed  any  office,  owed  1300  talents, 
j£^6 1,875.  When,  after  his  prsBtorship,  he  set  out  for  Spain, 
he  18  reported  to  have  said^  (is  miUies  et  qmngenUes  sibi  aeeue, 
ut  mhUnaberet,  i.  e.  that  he  was  X-2 ,018,329  :  3  :  4  worse  than 
nothing.  A  sum  hardly  credible!  When  he  Hrst  entered 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  out  of  the 
treasury  £1,095,979,"'  and  brought  into  it,  at  the  end  of  the  civil 
war,  above  £4,843,750  {amplUu  sexies  miUies),  He  is  said  to 
have  purchased  the  friendship  of  Curio,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  by  a  bribe  of  sexcenties  Mstertium^  £t84,375,"  and 
that  of  the  consul,  L.  Paulus,  the  colleague  of  Marrellus,  A.  U. 
704,  by  150O  talents,  about  £290,625."  Of  Curio,  Lucan  says, 
hie  vendidit  urbem^  he  sold  the  city ;  venali  Curio  Ungua,  Curio 
of  remU  eloquence,^  and  Virgil,  as  it  is  thought^  vendidit  hie 
auro  patriam^  he  sold  his  native  country  for  gold.  But  this 
Curio  afterwards  met  with  the  fate  which  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country  he  deserved,  being  slain  by  Juba  in  Africa.'*  Libycas 
en  nobile  carpw  pascit  avts  I  vuUo  corUectus  cvaio  busto^  Lucan. 
iv.  809. 

See !  where,  a  pray,  unburied  Curio  lies, 

To  every  fowl  that  wingi  the  Libyan  ikies  — JZouv. 
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Antony,  on  the  I<i«6  of  March,  when  Gsaar  was  killed,  owed 
auadringentie*,  j£SS3,916  :  13  :  i,  which  he  paid  beftire  the 
kalends  of  April,  and  squandered  of  the  public  money,  seder- 
tiwn  9eptie$  miUuM,  £5,661,041  :  13  :  4.^ 

Cieero  at  fint  charged  Verres  with  haTinfr  plundered  the 
Sicilians  of  9e$teriium  miUie*,  but  afterwards  exacted  only  quad" 
Hngenties,* 

ApiciuB  wasted  on  luxurious  living  sexeenties  mHerthtm^ 
j£484,376 ;  Seneca  says,  tatertiwn  nullies  m  aUmam  congump- 
9it^  and  being  at  last  obliged  t6  examine  the  state  of  his  alikin, 
found  that  he  had  remaining  only  suterthan  cmHet,  j£80,7lS9 : 3 : 4, 
a  sum  which  he  thought  too  small  to  live  upon,  and  tiwrefore 
ended  his  days  by  poison.' 

Pliny  says,  that  m  his  time  Lollia  Paulina  wore,  in  full  dress, 
jewels  to  the  value  of  qttadragies  testertium^  £S^29l :  13  :  4^  or 
as  others  read  the  passage,  quadrmgenties  %uteHium^  j£32S,916 : 
13 : 4.*  Julius  Cfaesar  presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M. 
Brutus,  with  a  pearl  worth  gexagiei  tettertio,  £48,417  :  10. 
Cleopatra,  at  a  ieast  with  Antony,  swallowed  a  pesrl  dissolved 
in  vinegar  worth  cenHea  h»  s.,  £80,7^9  :  3  :  4.  Clodius,  the  son 
of  ^^pus,  the  tragedian,  swallowed  one  w<nrth  d!eci«s,  £8,07S : 
18 :  4.     Caligula  md  the  same.' 

A  single  dish  of  J^p's  is  said  to  have  C06t  a  hundred  sester- 
tia,  £807  :  6  :  10.'  Caligula  Uid  out  on  a  supper,  ceniitM  s.  s., 
£80,7S9  :  3  :  4p  and  HeUosabalus,  iricief  a.  a.,  £S4»818  :  1&' 
The  ordinary  expense  of  LucuUus  for  a  suppor  in  the  faafl  of 
Apollo,  was  60,000  drachnue,  £1,614  :  11  :  8.^ 

Even  persons  of  a  more  sober  character  were  sometimea  very 
expensive.  Cicero  had  a  citron-table  which  cost  him  b.  s.  de- 
cies,  ^07  :  6  :  10 ;  and  bought  Uie  house  ci  Crassus  with  bor- 
rowed money,  for  h.  b.  xxxv.  i.  e.  triciea  qumquies,  £28,£65 :  4 : 
2.'  This  house  had  first  belonged  to  the  tribune  M.  Livius 
Drusns,  who,  when  the  architect  promised  to  build  it  for  him  io 
such  a  manner  that  none  of  his  neighbours  should  oveelook 
him,  answered,  **  If  you  have  any  skul,  contrive  it  rather  so, 
that  all  the  world  may  see  what  I  am  doing.''" 

Measda  bought  the  house  of  Autronius  for  h.  a^  occcxxxvii^ 
£363,786  :  3  :  9.^  Domitius  eitimated  his  house  at  ttxagia 
•eMtertia,  i.  e.  £48,437  :  10.  The  house  of  Clodius  cost  cetOut 
€t  gmiragie9  octies.  £119,479." 

The  fish-pond  or  G  Herius  was  sold  for  quadragiet  a.  s., 
£33,291  :  13  : 4,  and  the  fish  of  Lucnllus  for  the  same  sum.*' 

The  house-rent  of  middling  people  in  the  time  of  Julias 
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Cftsair  Is  iuppfMed  to  have  been  hina  mUUa  nunmmmy  £16 : 9 1 1 1 . 
That  of  Ocelius  was  xxx  wiiUia  nummum,  £94S  :  3 : 9,  and 
thoaf^ht  higfi.^ 

Tho  Talae  of  houses  in  Rome  rose  greatly  in  a  few  years. 
The  honse  of  Marios,  which  was  bought  by  Cornelia  for  7^ 
myriadi  of  draehma,  £2,421  :  17  :  6,  was,  not  long  after, 
pprchased  by  LoctiUiis  for  dO  myriads^  and  200  drachma^ 
£16,163:  5:  10.* 

The  house  of  Lepidns,  which  in  the  time  of  his  consolship 
was  reekoned  one  or  the  finest  in  Rome,  in  tlie  space  of  35  years 
was  not  in  the  hundredth  rank.'  The  villa  of  M.  Scaurus  being 
burned  by  tlie  malice  of  his  slaves,  he  lost  n.  s.  millies, 
£807,291  :  13  :  4.  The  golden  house  *  of  Nero  must  have  cost 
an  immense  sum,  since  Otbo  laid  out  in  finishing  a  part  of  it 
qub^gemU*  n.  s.,  £403,645  :  16  :  8.* 

THE  INTEREST  OF  HONEY. 

Tbs  interest  of  money  was  called  rooins,  vol  f6nm9  ;  or  osoba, 
frudMMy  mtrcet^  vol  impendmm ;  the  capital,  cafut,  or  sors  ;  also 
FOENVs,  which  is  put  for  the  principal  aa  well  as  the  interest' 

When  one  as  was  paid  monthly  for  the  use  of  a  hwndred,  it 
waa  called  usuha  cnmEsiNA,  because  in  a  hundred  months  the 
interest  equalled  the  capital ;  or  assbs  usua.u.  This  we  call  12 
per  cent  per  annum/  winch  was  usually  the  legal  interest  ac 
Home,  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  under  the 
first  emperofs.  Sometimes  the  double  of  this  was  exacted,  bma 
cenUmmm^  S4  per  cent,  and  even  48  per  cent.,  quatemm  eenteh' 
nut,  Horace  mentions  one  who  demanded  60  per  cent ;  qumas 
kic  capUi  mercedes  exseeat,  L  e.  qmnttqfUcef  uswra»  exiffit^  vel 
qumis  centeswda  fiengroJty  he  deducts  from  the  capital  sum  five 
common  interests.' 

When  the  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  added  to  the 
capital,  and  likewise  yielded  interest,  it  was  called  cenissmus 
renomtf IS,  or  anatocissus  onntosrsontis,  compound  interest ;  if 
not,  eemiiumm  perpeimm  ;  or  fismu  perpetmony 

Usmui  seaitsMt,  six  per  cent ;  trienteSf  four  per  cent ;  quad" 
ronHes;  tlwee  per  cent ;  besses^  Ai|?ht  per  cent,  &c. ;  usura  ieau 
timm  vel  HcUm,  legal  interest ;  iiiicita  vel  iUegitinup,  illegal.'^ 

UsnuA  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  and  foinvs  in  the 
singular. 

The  interest  permitted  by  the  Twelve  Tables  was  only  one 
per  cent,  fcnus  unciabium  vel  uncia  usura  (see  lex  nui&iA 
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M JKRu),  which  some  make  the  same  with  umra  cmie$ma  t  le- 
duoedy  A.  IT.  408,  to  one-bal/,  foenvs  •BMimciARiuM ;  ^  but  them, 
and  other  reguhitioDSy  were  eluded  by  the  art  of  the  uaarers.' 
After  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.U.  725,  the  interest 
of  money  at  Rome  fell  from  13  to  4  per  cent' 

Professed  bankers  or  money-lenders  were  also  called  BEBNSAaii 
Tel  trapezita,  AROBirTABii,  vuhuvlaku,  vel  coUybUtm^  sometimes 
appointed  by  the  public* 

A  person  who  laid  out  money  at  interest  was  said  peamiam 
aUem  t.  apud  cJiquem  occupare^  poMrt^  coiiocare,  &c. ;  when  he 
called  it  in,  reU^re.* 

The  Romans  commonly  pud  money  by  the  interrention  of  a 
banker,"  whose  acGOunt4>ooks  of  debtor  and  creditor'  were 
kejf t  with  great  qare ;  hence  accepium  referre,  and  among  later 
writers,  acceptwnferre^  to  mark  on  the  debtor  side,  as  received ; 
AOCBPTiLATio,  a  form  of  freeing  one  from  an  obligation  without 
payment :  expensum  fervB^  to  mark  down  on  the  creditor  side, 
as  paid  or  given  away ;  expensi  latio^  the  act  of  doing  so ;  ratio 
accepti  atque  expenti  inter  not  canvenU^  our  accounts  agree ;  in 
ratumem  mducere  vei  in  tabulis  ratianem  tcribere,  to  state  an 
account.  And  because  this  was  done  by  writing  down  the  sum 
and  subscribing  the  person's  name  in  the  bankers  books,  hence 
tcribere  nummos  aUcui,  Le.se  per  gcriptum  v.  chirographam 
Migcare  ut  wlvat,  to  promise  to  pay ;  ^  ratUmtm  aocepU  §cribere, 
to  borrow ;  rucribere^  to  pay,  or  to  pay  back  what  one  has  re- 
ceived ;  so,  per9cribere,  to  order  to  pay ;  whence  FBRSGBirrio, 
an  assignment  or  an  order  on  a  banker.'  Hence  also  vomcH  is 
put  for  a  debt,  for  the  cause  of  a  debt,  or  for  an  article  of  an 
aooount.  Nohiiia /oeerf,  to  contract  debt,  to  give  security  for 
payment,  by  subscribing  tiie  sum  in  a  bank^s  books,  or  to 
accept  such  security ;  exigere^  to  demand  payment  So|,  eqffpel^ 
tare  de  nomine,  dUieolvere,  to  discharge,  to  pay ;  so/eere,  txptok' 
gere^  expHeare,  expedire  :  ^*  tramcribere  nomina  in  aUoSt  to  lend 
money  in  the  name  of  others ;  pecunia  ei  est  in  nominibue,  is  on 
loan ;  in  codicis  extrema  cera  namen  infimum  injlagitiosa  liiura, 
the  last  article  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  shamefully  blotted ; 
ratiomtm  nomina,  articles  of  accounts  i^  4n  tabulae  nomen  referre, 
to  enter  a  sum  received ;  muUis  Vetri  nominibue  accepium  re* 
ferre,  to  mark  down  on  the  debtor  side  many  articles  or  sums 
received  from  Yerres ;  Ainc  ratio  cum  Curtiie,  multie  nommibutt 
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qttormn  in  tdbuU$  iste  habet  nnOumf  u  e.  CurtuM  nAU  gxpenmm 
tulii  Ferns,  Henoe  Cioero,  pleading  againtt  Venrea^  often 
says,  BBCiTA  voMiirAy  i.  e.  reSfpenanoM,  coubom^  in  quoM  iOe  out 
quibus  expensum  tulit^  the  accounts,  or  the  different  articles  of 
an  account;  certU  nomnibut  pecuniam  debere^  on  certain  ac- 
counts ;  ^  non  refertparva  nomina  in  codices,  small  sums ;  mullis 
naminibHS  versuram  ab  aliquo  facere,  to  borrow  many  sums  to 
pay  another ;  permulta  nomina^  many  articles^  likewise  for  a 
debtor ;  effo  bamtm  nomen  existimor,  a  g;ood  debtor,  one  to  be 
trusted ;  optima  nomina  non  appMmdoftiaU  malaf  oono  nomim 
centesimis  contentus  erai,  nonOonoquatemascenieMimaseperabaL 
he  was  satisfied  with  13  per  cent  from  a  good  debtor,  he  looked 
for  48  from  a  bad ;  nomina  sedatwr  Hronum,  i.  e.  ui  debitores 
faciat  venatur,  seeks  to  lend  to  minors,  a  thing  forbidden  by 
law ;  oamos  nonmsi^ttt  certis  expendere  nummos,  i.  e.  sub  cfiiro' 
grapho  bonis  nomin^ms  rel  debitoribus  dare,  to  lend  on  security 
to  (rood  debtors ;  iocare  nomen  sponsu  improbo,  to  become  surety 
wiUi  an  intention  to  deceiYe.'' 

As  the  interest  of  money  was  usually  paid  on  the  Kalends, 
hence  called  teistbs,  and  cblkrbb,  a  book  in  which  the  suras  to 
be  demanded  were  marked  was  called  calbndabium.^ 

ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH* 

Thb  Romans  measured  length  or  distance  by  ftet,  cubits^  PBoes^ 
stadia,  and  miles. 

The  Romans,  as  other  nations,  deriTed  their  names  of  mea- 
sure chiefly  from  the  parts  of  the  human  body.  Dxaitus,  a  digit, 
or  finger's  breadth ;  pollbx,  a  thumb's  breadth,  an  inch ;  pai>- 
Mus,  a  hand's  breadth,  a  palm,  equal  to  (=)  4  diffUi,  or  three 
inches;  pss,  a  foot,  =  16  digits  or  18  inches;  palmipbs,  a  foot 
and  a  hand's  breadth ;  cobitvs  toI  kAio,  a  cubit,  from  the  tip  of 
the  elbow,  bent  inwards,  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger, 
=  1^  foot,  the  fourth  part  of  a  well-proporttoned  man's  stature; 
PAssvs,  a  pace,  ^  5  feet,  including  a  double  step,  or  the  space 
from  the  place  where  the  foot  is  taken  up  to  that  where  it  is  set 
down,  the  double  of  an  ordinary  pace,  ffradus  vel  ffressus.  A 
pole  ten  feet  long  '  was  called  pbrtica,  a  perch.'  '  I'he  English 
perch  or  pole  is  16^  feet ;  tma  pertica  Iractare,  to  measure  with 
the  same  el),  to  treat  in  the  same  manner/ 

£adi  foot  (pKs)  was  divided  into  4  palmi  or  hand-breadths, 
\2pollices  or  thumb-breadths,  and  16  digiti  or  finger-breadths. 
Each  digitus  was  supposed  equal  to  4  barley-ooms ; '  but  the 
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English  make  their  isoh  only  three  birley-oonia.  The  foot  was 
alflo  divided  into  12  part^  denomioated  from  the  divinoDsof 
die  Roman  as  ;  thus,  dodram  vel  tpithama,  9  poUioes^  or  uncuB^ 
Inchei.^ 

A  cubit  (cubitus,  ▼.  -um)  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a  half 
(setquipes),  2  spithama,  6  palm^  18  poUices^  or  ^4  digiti,  Pas- 
sua,  a  paoe,  was  redconed  equal  to  6  feet ;  125  possus,  or  625 
fee^  made  a  btadium  or  furlong ;  and  8  iiadit^  or  1000  paces, 
or  5000  feet,  a  mile  (miuuajuum,  vel  -re  ;  vel  miuA|  sc  pastM 
ir.  poattium).' 

The  Greeks  and  Feniant  called  30  stadia  PABAaAiioA  ;  And  2 
parasangs,  scHowoa ;  but  others  differ.' 

The  Roman  acre  (juqbeum)  contained  240  feet  in  length  and 
120  in  breadth ;  that  is,  i28,800  square  feet.^ 

The  half  of  an  acre  was  called  actus  quadiutus,  consisting  of 
120  feet  square  ^actus,  in  quo  boves  agerentur  cum  aratro  vno 
tmpetu  jtuto  Tel  proteh^  u  e.  uno  tractu  Tel  lenors;  at  one 
stretchy  without  stopping  or  turning;  non  striaanteSf  >nthoot 
resting),  jic^ur  ^uadraius  usdiqub  finitur  pedUms  (;xx.  Boc 
dupUcatum  fadt  jucerum,  et  ab  eo^  quod  erat  jukctuv,  noiius 
jufferi  usurpavit,  Jogum  voctUfoiur,  quod  unoJMgo  bourn  oi  dU 
exarari  posseL* 

An  English  acre  contains  40  perches  or  poles,  or  660  feet^  in 
lengthy  and  four  poles,  or  66  feet,  in  breadth.  The  Scottish  acre 
is  somewhat  more  than  one-fifth  larger. 

The  JUGBBUN  was  diTided  into  the  same  parts  as  ai)  as  ;  henc^ 
imcia  agti,  the  twelfUi  part  of  an  acre." 

ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  OAPAGITY. 

Thb  measure  of  capaci^  most  frequently  mentioned  by  Roman 
authors  is  the  Aiipmiiu,^  called  also  quadraiital  orcAnua,  and  by 
the  Gbreeks  fneireta  or  ceramf'icm,  a  cubic  foot»  containing  2 
tartUBy  S  modiif  8  ctmgu.  48  sextariiy  and  96  bemimfi  or  coiylm. 
But  the  Attic  anq^hora^  contained  2  imus,  and  72  aexianL 

The  amphora  was  nearly  equal  to  9  sallons  English,  and  the 
Gextarios  to  one  pint  and  a  h^  English,  or  one  ■RM^^-Hkin  and 
a  half  Scottish. 

A  sextarius  oontained  2  heminas,  4  quaitarii,  8  aoetabnla,  and 
12  cyathi,  which  were  denominated  from  the  parts  of  the  Roman 
€»  ;  thus,  caliees  or  cups  were  called  aexttrntes^  quadnmtes, 
trisntet,  &&  according  to  the  number  of  cyaihi  which  they 
contained.'' 
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A  cyathus  mis  as  much  as  one  ooald  easily  swallow  at  onoe. 
It  contaioed  4  lifftUm  vel  lingukB,  or  coddearia^  spooufnli.^ 

CoHsius,  the  eighth  of  an  amphora,  was  equal  to  a  cabic  half 
foot,  or  io  6  sextarii.  lliis  measure  of  oil  or  wine  wed 
ancientlv  to  be  distributed  by  the  magistrates  or  leading  laen 
among  the  people.  Hence  covoiAaruM,  a  gratuity  or  largest  of 
OBoney,  ooniy  or  oil,  given  to  the  people,  chiefly  by  the  emper- 
ors, or  privately  to  an  individuaL' 

A  gratuity  to  the  soldiers  was  called  dorativuii,  sometimes 
also  coNoiARiuM.*  The  congiaria  of  Augustas,  from  their  small- 
ness,  used  to  be  called  hbm ihaeia.^ 

The  weight  of  rain-water  contained  in  an  amphora  was  80 
Roman  pounds,  in  a  oongius  10  pounds,  and  in  a  sextarios  1 
pound  8  ounces. 

The  greatest  measure  of  things  liquid  among  the  Romans  was 
the  cuLKDs,  containing  90  amphorae* 

Pliny  says,  the  ager  Oeeuous  usually  yielded  7  eulei  of  vrine 
an  acre,  i.  e.  143  gallons  3.)  pints  £nglisfa,  worth  at  the  vineyard 
300  nummi,  or  75  denarii,  each  aUeus^  L  e.  £2  :  8  :  5^,  about  a 
halfjpenny  the  English  pint* 

MoiMiTS  was  the  chiet  measure  lor  things  dry,  the  third  part 
of  a  cubic  foot,  somewhat  more  than  a  peck  English.  A  moaitu 
of  Gallic  wheat  weighed  about  20  librtB.  Five  modii  of  wheat 
used  to  be  sown  in  an  acre,  six  of  barley  and  beans,  and  three 
of  pease.     8ix  modii  were  called  MBoimrxTs,  Tel  -ton,  an  Attic 


measure.^ 


ROMAN  METHOD  OF  WRITIKQ. 


Mbn  in  a  savage  state  have  always  been  found  ignorant  of 
alphabetic  characters.  The  knowledge  of  writing  is  a  constant 
mark  of  civilization.  Before  the  invention  of  this  art,  men 
employed  various  methods  to  preserve  the  memory  of  important 
events,  and  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  those  at  a  distance. 

The  memory  of  important  events  was  preserved  by  raising 
altars  or  heaps  of  stones,  planting  groves,  instituting  games  and 
festivab,  and,  what  was  roost  universal,  by  historical  songa.^ 

The  first  attempt  towards  the  representation  of  thought  was 
the  painting  of  objects.  Thusy  to  represent  a  murder,  the 
figure  of  one  man  was  drawn  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  of 
another  with  a  deadly  weapon  standing  over  him.  When  the 
Spaniards  first  arrived  in  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  gave  notice  of 
it  to  their  emperor  Montezuma,  by  sending  him  a  large  clotli, 
on  which  was  painted  every  thing  they  haif  seen. 
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The  Egyptism  6rik  eontrited  otrtain  aiffnt  or  syntbok  colled 
hiero|^Iyphio8  (from  /i^,  aacred,  and  yXw^  to  carre),  whor«by 
they  represented  teveml  thfaigB  by  one  figure^  The  Egrypiiane 
eod  Phceniciaoa  contended  about  the  honour  of  baring  invented 
letCeriLi 

Gkdraua,  the  Phcenician,  fint  introduced  letteri  into  Greece 
near  1500  yean  before  Chriat,  then  only  aizteen  in  nnmber,  «, 
A  yf  ^  «. '»  ».  \>  f*»  »t  ©,  «•,  e,  or,  T,  w.  To  theee.  four  were  added 
by  Falamedes,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  i,  ^,^,  xi  '^^ 
four  afterwards  by  Simonides^  ^  n,  ^p,  «.* 

Letters  were  brought  into  Latium  by  Evander  from  Greece, 
The  Latin  ietten  at  fint  were  nearly  of  the  aame  form  with  the 
Greek.^ 

Some  nations  ranged  their  Ietten  perpendicularly^  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  iMMt  horiaoatally.  Some 
from  the  right  to  lefk»  as  the  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  &c.  Some 
from  right  to  lefl  and  from  left  to  right  alternately,  like  cattle 
ploughing,  as  the  ancient  Greeks;  hence  this  manner  of  writing 
was  called  /Sei/vT^o^n^n.    But  moat,  as  we  do,  from  left  to  ri^rht. 

The  most  ancient  materials  for  writing  were  stones  and  bricks. 
Thus  the  decalogue,  or  ten  commandmenta^  and  the  lawa  of 
Moase ;  then  plates  of  brass,*  or  of  lead,  and  wooden  tabletau^ 
On  these  all  public  acts  and  monuments  were  |  reseryecL*  As 
the  art  of  writing  was  little  known,  and  rarely  practised,  it 
behoved  the  materials  to  be  durable.  Gaoital  Ietten  only  wore 
used,  as  appean  from  ancient  marbles  ana  coins. 

The  materials  fint  used  in  common  for  writing,  were  the 
leaves,  or  inner  bark  (iiber)  of  trees ;  whence  leaves  of  paper 
(chartiBf  foliGf  vel  plagula),  and  Lnsa,  a  book.  The  leaves  of 
trees  are  still  used  for  writing  by  several  nations  of  India. 
Afterwards  linen,'  and  tables  covered  with  wax  were  used. 
About  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  paper  fint  began  to  be 
roanulactured  from  an  Egyptian  plant  or  reed,  called  paptbus, 
vel  -ton,  whence  our  word  paper,  or  biblos,  whence  /3^o;,  a 
book. 

The  papynu  was  about  ten  cubits  high,  and  had  several  coats 
or  skins  above  one  another,  like  an  onion,  which  they  separated 
with  a  needle.  One  of  these  membranes  {pHUynB  vel  scheddB) 
was  spread  on  a  table  longwise,  and  anotner  placed  above  it 
across.  The  one  was  called  gtamen,  and  the  otner  ntbianen,  as 
the  warp  and  the  woof  in  a  web.  Being  moistened  with  the 
muddy  water  of  the  Nile,  which  served  instead  of  glue,  they 
were  put  under  a  press,  and  after  that  dried  in  the  sun.     Then 
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these  dieetB,*  khiis  prepared,  were  joined  together,  end  to  end| 
bat  nerer  more  than  tirenty  in  what  was  called  one  scapus,  or 
roll.'    The  sheets  were  of  different  siie  and  quality. 

Paper  was  smoothed  with  a  shell,  or  the  tooth  of  a  boar  or 
Bome  other  animal;  hence  ckarta  deniata,  smooth,  polished.' 
The  finest  paper  was  called  at  Rome,  after  Augustus,  avqvbta 
regia ;  the  next  lhtiaha  ;  the  third  msaAnCA,  which  used  an* 
ciently  to  be  the  name  of  the  finest  kind,  being  appropriated  to 
the  sacred  Tolume&  The  emperor  Claudius  introduced  some 
alteration,  so  that  the  finest  paper  after  him  was  called  cladoia. 
The  inferior  kinds  were  called  Amphitheatrica,  Saitica,  Leneo- 
Uca^  from  places  in  Egypt  where  paper  was  made ;  and  rAimi- 
ANA,  from  Fannius,  who  had  a  noted  manufactory  *  for  dressing 
Egyptian  paper  at  Rome.' 

Paper  vniich  served  only  for  wrappers  (tnvobicra  vel  seget^ 
iria,  sing.  -«)  was  called  nNPORBnGA,  because  used  chiefly  by 
merdiants  for  packing  goods ;  coarse  and  spongy  paper,  scabra 
BiBULAQUB.*  Fino  paper  of  the  largest  sloe  was  called  m^cbo- 
coLLAy  sc.  charta,  as  we  say  royal  or  imperial  paper,  and  any 
thing  written  on  it  kacrocoiaum,  sa  volumen? 

The  exportation  of  paper  being  prohibited  by  one  of  the 
Ptolenues,  out  of  envy  against  £umenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
who  endearonred  to  rival  him  in  the  magnificence  of  his  library^ 
the  use  of  parchment,  or  the  art  of  preparing  diins  for  writing, 
was  disoovered  at  Pergamus,  hence  called  fbboamxba,  sa  charta, 
Tel  HBMBBA2VA,  parchmont.  Hence  alio  Cicero  calls  his  four 
books  of  Academics,  quatuar  h^hpttUy  i.  e.  Ubri  e  manbranit 
factu  Some  read  h^0tpaHf  u  e.  peues^  by  a  metonymy,  for  UM 
peUilnu  tecti,  rel  in  pelUtnu  scripiL^  Diphthbra  Jovis  is  the 
roister  book  of  Jupiter,  made  of  the  skin  of  , the  goat  Amalthea, 
by  whose  milk  he  was  nursed,  on  which  he  is  supposed  by  the 
poets  to  huTo  written  down  the  actions  of  men.  Whence  the 
proverb,  diphtheram  gero  Jtmiier  mtpexU^  Jupiter  is  long  before 
he  ponish ;  and  aniwmora  aiphthera.^  To  this  Plautus  beauti* 
fully  alludes,  Rod.  ProL  21. 

The  skins  of  sheep  are  properly  called  parchment ;  of  calves, 
VKLLmf.^"  Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  which  remain  are 
written  on  parchment,  lew  on  the  papyrus. 

Egypt  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
serenth  century,  and  its  commerce  with  Europe  and  the  Gon- 
stantinopolitan  empire  being  stopped,  the  manufiicture  of  paper 
from  the  papyrus  ceased.  The  art  of  nmking  paper  from  cotton 
or  silk  ^^  was  invented  in  the  East  about  the  beginning  of  the 

tenth  century ;  and,  in  imitation  of  it,  from  linen  rags  in  the 
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fourteenth  oentury.  Goone  brown  paper  was  first  nuuiiifiicto«d 
in  England,  A.  D.  1588;  for  writing  and  printing,  A.  D.  1698 ; 
before  which  time  about  £100,000  are  said  to  hare  been  paid 
annually  for  these  artides  to  I*Vance  and  Holland, 

The  instrument  used  for  writing  on  waxen 
tables,  the  leaves  or  baik  of  trees,  plates  of  brMs 
or  lead,  &c:  was  an  iron  pencil,  with  a  sharp 
point,  called  stylus,  or  oraphiuii.  Hence  Mtyto 
abttineo,  I  forbear  writing.^  On  paper  or  parch- 
ment, a  reed  sharpened  and  spht  in  the  point, 
like  our  pens,  called  calamus,  x^imDO,JUtula  vel 
conna,  which  they  dipped  in  ink,'  as  we  do  our 
pens.' 

Sbpia,  the  cuttle-fish,  is  put  for  ink ;  because, 
when  afraid  of  being  caught^  it  emits  a  black 
matter  to  conceal  itseu,  which  the  Romans  some- 
times used  for  ink.* 

Th%  ordinary  writing  materials  of  the  Romans 
were  tablets  covered  with  wax,  paper,  and  parch- 
ment Their  styhig  was  broad  at  one  end;  so 
that  when  they  wished  to  correct  any  thing,  they  turned  the 
stylus,  and  smoothed  the  wax  vrith  the  broad  end,  that  tliey 
might  write  on  it  anew.  Hence  sorpe  stjfbon  vertat^  make  fre- 
quent corrections.' 

An  author,  while  oompodng,  usually  wrote  first  on  these 
tables,  for  the  convenience  of  making  alterations;  and  when 
any  thing  appeared  sufficiently  correct,  it  was  transcribed  on 
paper  or  parchment^  and  published.* 

It  seems  one  could  write  more  quickly  on  waxen  tables  than 
on  paper,  where  the  hand  was  retarded  by  frequently  dipping 
the  reed  in  ink.' 

The  labour  of  correcting  was  compared  to  that  of  working 
with  a  file  (/mus  labin') ;  hence  opu»  iimare,  to  polish ;  limare 
de  aliquo^  to  lop  off  redundancies;  st^Tremom  limam  operiri^  to 
wait  the  last  polish  ;  lima  mordacius  uii,  to  correct  more  care- 
fully ;  ^  liber  rastu  lima  amici,  polished  by  the  correction  of  a 
friend ;  tdtima  lima  dtfvat  meU  serais,  i.  e.  stanma  mamu  open 
defuit^  vel  rum  impoeita  est,  the  last  hand  was  not  put  to  the 
work,  it  was  not  finished ;  metaph,  vel  translate  a  pictura,  qmom 
mamu  camplet  atque  omai  suprema  ;  or  of  beating  on  an  anvil ; 
thus,  et  male  tomatoe  (some  v^vAformaioe)  incudi  reddere  verau, 
to  alter,  to  correct ;  ^  uno  opere  eandem  incudem  diem  noctemqve 
iundere,  to  be  always  teaching  the  same  thing;  ablatum  mediit 
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opus  eti  tncudSbnu  iOudy  the  work  >va8  pnbliahod  in  an  imperfect 
Btate.^ 

The  Romans  ued  also  a  kind  of  blotting  or  coarse  paper,  or 
parchment  {charUx  deietitxa\  called  paumpsrstos'  rel  pcUmxeiUia^ 
on  which  they  raigrht  easily  erase  ^  what  was  written,  and  vnt'WB 
it  anew.     But  it  seems  this  might  have  been  done  on  any 

I»archmettt»*    They  sometimes  Taried  the  expression  by  inter- 
ining/ 

TIm  Romans  used  to  have  note-books  (AnvBRSARiA),  in  which 
they  marked  down  memorandums  of  any  thinfr,  that  it  might 
not  be  forgotten,  until  they  wrote  out  a  fair  copy ;  of  an  ac- 
count^  for  instance,  or  of  any  deed.^  Hence  referre  in  adversO' 
rioy  to  take  a  memorandum  of  a  thing. 

The  Romans  commonly  wrote  only 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  or  parch- 
ment, and  always  joinea  ^  one  sheet' 
to  the  end  of  another,  till  they  finish- 
ed what  they  had  to  write,  and  then 
Tolled  it  up  on  a  cylinder  or  staff; 
hence  voluwrn,  a  volume  or  scroD. 
Evolfxre  librumy  to  open  a  book  to 
read ;  animi  sui  complicatam  notionem 
evohere,  to  unfold,  to  explain  the  complicated  conceptions  of 
his  mind.'** 

An  aathor  generally  included  only  one  book  in  a  volume,  so 
that  usually  in  a  work  there  was  the  same  number  of  volumes  as 
of  books.  Thus,  Ovid  calls  his  fifteen  books  of  Metamorphoses, 
muiatm  terquinque  vobtmina  forma,  thrice  five  volumes.^  When 
the  book  was  long,  it  was  sometimes  dirided  into  two  volumes; 
thus,  sTumosi  tre9,  i.  e.  three  books  on  Rhetoric,  in  sex  volumina 
propter  amplitudinem  divisi,  divided,  on  account  of  their  size, 
*nto  six  volumes.  Sometimes  a  work,  consisting  of  many  booka^ 
was  contained  in  one  volume ;  thus,  Homenu  tottts  in  una  volvr 
mine,  i*  e.  forty-eight  books.  Hence  cmnosa  volumina  vaiumf 
aged  books ;  peragere  volumina,  to  compose." 

When  an  author,  in  composing  a  book,  wrote  on  both  sides  ^ 
of  the  paper  or  parchment,  it  was  called  opistooraphus,  vel  -on^ 
I.  e.  scriptus  et  m  tergo  {ex  oTiahv,  a  tergo,  et  y^»^»,  ecribo}, 
in  charta  averse,^*  in  very  small  characters. ^^ 

When  a  book  or  volume  was  finished,  a  ball  or  boss  "  of  wood, 
bone,  horn,  or  the  like,  was  affixed  to  it  on  the  outside,  for 
security  and  ornament,'^  called  umbilictts,  from  its  resemblance 
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lo  that  pntoTthAhaMMi  body;  henra  ad  mAiKam  aUfCurt, 
to  bring  to  a  ronclunoD,  to  finish;  ad  umbUicM  pentaire,  M  | 
eoma  to  tb«  inncliuioi).  Some  suppoM  this  omameat  to  ban 
b«en  placed  in  ths  middle  of  the  roll,'  but  oUieta,  at  t)l«  Mtd  of 
the  Kick*  on  which  the  book  wm  rolled,  or  rather  at  both  uait, 
ualled  connDi ;  hence  we  usually  Dnd  umbilici  in  the  plor. ;  and 
in  Klatius,'  biniM  tanbilieii  decorattt*  liber.  U>BiuGna  i*  alM 
put  for  the  centre  of  any  thioff,  aa  naiel  in  Enflidi ;  tfain, 
De^fU  umbilicu*  Grieciir,  Delphi,  the  cenlreof  GrMoe;  ariit 
terranan ; '  CiUiliie  tacut,  in  quo  JUietuet  trun/o,  Italits  wmbUi- 
cu*,  the  lake  of  Cutilia,  in  which  mi  faUnd  floats,  the  centre  (rf 
Itahr ;  and  for  a  shell  or  pebble.* 

The  Roman*  usually  ceiried  with  them,  wbemer  they  want, 
■mall  writing  tablea,  oalled  FuonxiaKs,  tet  -ia*  by  Honaer, 
wnina:;  hetice  aaid  to  hare  been  in  use  before  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  on  which  they  marked  down  any  thing  that  <ie- 
corred,  either  with  their  own  hand,  or  by  meant  ot  B  tlsTC, 
called,  from  hii  office,  xoTARitra,  or  taihuakto*.' 

The  pugillara  were  of  an  ob- 
long form,  made  of  citron  or  box 
wood,  or  iTory,BlBO  of  parchment, 
covered  wiih  coloured  or  while 
wax.'  containing  two  leavet,* 
three,  four,  five,  or  more,"  with  a 
amall  margin  imiwd  all  round, 
lliey  wrote  on  them"  with  a 
■tylus,  hence  eeriM  et  Mtylo  inatm- 
btre,  for  in  pagiUariiMU  tcHbere, 
remittrrt    ilfflum,   to  give   over  < 

At  the  Romans  never  wore  a 
tword  or  dagger  in  tlie  city,  they  often,  upon  a  sudden  proro- 
cation,  used  the  on^Anow  or  atylui  at  a  weapon,"  which  tbay 
carried  in  a  case.'*     Hence  probably  the  itiletto  of  the  modern 

What  a  peiaon  wrote  with  his  own  hand  wss  called  cataoaai- 
PHCB,  Tel  -un,  which  alto  signifiei  one'*  hand  or  baod-writii^. 
f-'ertut  ipiiui  cktrographo  taipti,  verses  written  with  hit  own 
hand ;  chirograpbum  alieujtu  imitari,  to  iuitale  the  hand- 
writing of  any  one."     But  ebirograp/aan  commooly  signifies  a 

1  n-r.Ef  ilr.g.Hin.    I  PEL  ni.lt.1.  II.GU,      t-IIL  g.  >liL  11.  ■■.      Cln.1.11. 

I  III'.  It.  •.  a,  Hui.      irm  •■«  Aa  pai-    )  tariin.  I»fi<L  lrt.m.  Hut.  iS^' 
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bond  or  oblignlion,  which  a  person  wrote  or  subtcribed  with  his 
own  hand,  and  tealed  with  his  ring.*  When  the  obligation  was 
signed  by  both  parties^  and  a  copy  of  it  kept  by  each,  as  be* 
tween  ui  undertaker  irtid  his  employer,  &&,  it  was  called  stn* 
ORAPHA,'  -itf,  Tel  <4t»i,  which  is  also  put  for  a  passport  or  furlough.^ 

A  place  where  paper  and  instruments  for  writing,  or  books, 
were  kept;  was  called  scrriium  vel  capsa,  an  escritoir,  a  box  or 
cose  (areuia  vel  /ocef/Mt),  commonly  carried  by  a  slave,  who 
attended  bovs  of  rank  to  school,  called  capsarius,  or  librarius, 
ic^etherwith  the  private  instructor,  p.vdaooous;^  also  for  the 
most  part  of  servile  condition,  distinguished  firom  the  public 
teacher,  called  pr4£Ckptor,  doctor,  vel  MAeisTKR,*  but  not  pro- 
perly noMCfus,  unlets  used  as  a  title  of  civility,  as  it  sometimes 
was;  especially  to  a  person  whose  name  was  unknown  or  forgot- 
ten, OS  Sir  among  us;  thus,  domika  is  used  ironically  for 
mistress  or  madam.  Augustus  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
called  DOMiNUS,  nor  Tiberius,^  because  that  word  properly  signi- 
fies a  master  oif  slaves."  An  under  teacher  was  called  htpodi- 
nASGALus.'  Boys  of  inferior  rank  carried  their  satchels  and 
books  themselveSi" 

When  a  book  was  all  written  by  an  author*s  own  hand,  and 
not  by  that  of  a  transcriber,'  it  was  called  autooraphus,  or 
idiographui^^  The  memoirs  which  a  person  wrote  concerning 
himself,  or  his  actions;  were  called  comxbntarii  ; "  also  put  for 
any  registers,  memorials,  or  journals  (diaria,  ephemerides,  acta 
diuma,  ffe.y  Memorandums  of  any  thing,  or  extracts  of  a 
book,  were  called  hypomnemata.  Also  commkntarii  electarum 
vel  excerptorum,  books  of  extracts  or  common^place  books." 

When  books  were  exposed  to  sale  by  booksellers,"  they  were 
covesed  with  skins,  smoothed  with  pumice-stone.'' 

When  a  book  was  sent  any  where,  the  roll  was  tied  with  a 
thread,  and  wax  put  on  the  knot»  and  sealed ;  hence  ugnata 
volumina.  The  same  was  done  with  letters.  The  roll  was 
usually  wrapped  round  with  coarser  paper  or  parchment,'"  or 
with  part  of  an  old  book,  to  which  Horace  is  thought  to  allude, 
£p.  L  90.  IS.  Hence  the  old  scholiast  on  this  place,  ^«ii/  ex  te 
opistographa  literarum^  so  called,  because  the  inscription  written 
on  the  back  showed  to  whom  the  letter  or  book  was  sent. 

Julius  Cassar,  in  his  letters  to  the  senate,  introduced  the 

• 
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GMtom  of  diTiding  them  into  pages,^  and  folding  them  into  tbe 
form  of  a  pocket-book  or  acoonnt-book,'  with  diatinct  pages, 
like  oar  books ;  whereas  formerly,  consub  and  generals^  when 
Ihey  wrote  to  the  senate,  used  to  continue  the  line  quite  acroH 
the  sheety^  without  any  distinction  of  page^  and  roil  them  up  in 
a  volume.*  Hence,  after  this,  all  applicadonB  or  requests  lo  the 
emperors,  and  messages  from  them  to  the  senate,  or  public  or- 
ders to  the  people,  used  to  be  written  and  folded  in  this  form, 
called  UBKLLi  or  codicilli,^  rarely  used  in  the  singular;  applied 
rJiiefly  to  a  person's  hist  will,'  also  to  writing  tables,  the  same 
with  pugiiiareSf  or  to  letters  ifritten  on  them/ 

A  writ,  conterring  any  exciusiTO  right  or  privilege,  was  call- 
ed DEFiiOMA,  (i.  e.  Uoelhu  duplicatus,  vel  duorum  fotiormn,  em- 
sisting  of  two  leaves  written  on  one  side),  granted  by  tiie  em- 
peror, or  any  Roman  magistrate,  similar  to  what  we  call  letters 
patent,  i  e.  open  to  the  inspection  of  all,  or  a  patent  given  par- 
ticularly to  public  couriers,  or  to  those  who  wished  to  get  the 
use  of  the  public  hones  or  carriages  for  despatch.' 

Any  writing,  whether  on  paper,  parchment,  tablets,  or  what- 
ever materials,  folded  like  our  books,  with  a  number  of  disCiDct 
leaves  above  one  another,  was  called  coDtz,'  particularly  ac- 
count-booln ;  tabula  vel  codicbs,  accepH  et  expemi^  Hhri  or  l«- 
IML  ThoB,  we  say  Uber  and  fy^umsn  of  the  same  thing,  (hher 
grandi  volumvne)^^  but  not  codex,  Legere  vel  reeiiare  mum  ea- 
aiceniy  the  crime  of  the  tribune  Cornelius,  who  read  his  own  law 
from  a  book  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  when  the  herald  and 
secretary,  whose  office  that  was,"  were  hindered  to  do  it  by  the 
intercession  of  another  tribune.^'  Hence,  in  afkertimes^  codex 
was  applied  to  any  collection  of  laws.^' 

All  kinds  of  writing  are  called  litbra,  hence,  qvam  vfl3U.Kx 
iiRSCiRS  LiTBRAs,  1  wish  I  ooald  not  write.  But  Hierte  is  most 
frequently  applied  to  epistolary  writings,  (xpistols  vet  ehartm 
epistolares,)  used  in  this  sense  by  the  poets,  also  in  the  singular, 
so  in  a  negative  form ;  ^*  or  for  one's  hand-writing  ^'  (mamu),  but, 
in  prose^  litera  commonly  signifies  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

£risT0LA  was  always  sent  to  those  who  were  absent ;  codicilli 
and  LDSLLi  were  also  given  to  those  present^' 

The  Romans,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  divided  their 
letters,  if  long,  into  pages,  and  folded  them  in  the  form  of  a 
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Utile  book,^  tied  them  round  with  a  thread,'  as  aoeientlyy  cover- 
ed the  knot  wkh  wax,  or  with  a  kind  of  chalk  {creta)y  and 
■ealed  it  (obngnabarU),  first  wetting  the  ring  with  spittle,  that 
the  wax  might  not  stick  to  it.'  Henoe  epUtolam  Tel  liieras  re* 
siffnare^  aperire,  Tel  solvere,  to  open,*  resolvere.  If  any  small 
postscript  remained  after  the  page  \vb8  completed,  it  was  written 
crosswise  *  on  the  margin.' 

In  writing  letters,  Sie  Romans  always  pat  their  own  name 
first,  and  then  that  of  the  person  to  whom  they  wrote,  sometisses 
with  the  addition  of  svo,  as  a  mark  of  familiarity  or  fondness ; 
if  he  was  in  rested  with  an  office,  that  likewise  was  added,  hot 
no  ^thets,  as  amonr  us,  onless  to  particular  friends,  whom 
they  sometimes  called  ktmanissimi^  optimi,  dukitsmi^  anauB 

They  always  annexed  the  ktter  s.  for  salutbh,  bc  dicit, 
wishes  health,  as  the  Greek  x^t^v,  or  the  like ;  henoe  salutem 
aikm  mUtere^  muUam  vel  pbnimam  dicere,  adscribere^  dare^ 
impertire,  mmiiart,  referre^  &g.,  as  we  express  it,  to  send  com- 
pliments, &Ci^ 

They  used  anciently  to  begin  with  si  talks,  norB  bst  vel 
OAUBEO,  BOO  TALBO,  which  they  often  marked  with  capital  let- 
ters. They  ended  with  ta&v  <!v»a  vt  talkas  ;  sometimes  avb 
or  »ALTB  to  a  near  relation,  with  this  addition,  mi  anims,  mi 
soAVissiMX,  &a  They  noTer  subscribed  their  name  as  we  do^ 
but  sometimes  added  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  wrote ;  as,  deos  obsecro  vt  U  coiuervent,  t  pray 
the  gods  that  they  preserre  you,  which  was  always  done  to  the 
emperors,  and  called  suBscaimo.  The  day  of  the  month,  some- 
times the  hour,  was  annexed.^® 

Letters  were  sent  by  a  messenger,  commonly  a  slave,  called 
TABELLAJuuB,  for  the  Komaos  had  no  established  post.  There 
sometimes  was  an  inscription  on  the  outside  of  the  letter,  some- 
times not"  When  Decimas  Brutus  was  besieged  by  Antony  at 
Mutina,  Hirtius  and  Octavius  wrote  letters  on  thin  plates  of 
lead,  which  they  sent  to  him  by  means  of  divers, '^  and  so  receiv- 
ed his  answer.  Appian  mentions  letters  inscribed  on  leaden 
bullets,  and  thrown  by  a  sling  into  a  besieged  city  or  camp." 

Julius  CiBsar,  when  he  wrote  to  any  one  what  he  wished  to 
keep  secret,  always  made  use  of  the  fourth  letter  after  that  which 
he  ought  to  have  used ;  as  d  for  a,  e  for  b,  &c     Augustus  "  used 
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tlw  letter  following,  as  ■  for  a,  mnd  c  for  ■ ;  for  i^  ai.  So  Uut 
thow  only  could  understotui  the  meaaiog,  nho  irers  uMractad 
in  their  method  of  wridng.' 

The  Bomana  hod  iUvm  or  freedmen  who  mote  tbeir  letters, 
eiUad  IS  zniTOLu,  (jl  mibd  vel  amihukdiu),  and  account*  (a 
RiTiDNiBir*,  Tfll  rotiocuulorx,)  also  who  wrote  short-hand,  (aC- 
TUARii  Tel  HOTiBii),*  a*  qoicklf  a*  one  could  speak ;  curratit  ver- 
ba lieet,  mama  ett  vehcutr  tUU,  though  m>rds  flow  rapidljr,  tlie 
haod  that  writes  theiD  la  more  rapid  Etili;  on  wa:ien  tables, 
aometimet  put  for  mnamterutt  wbo  tisnsnribed  iheir  books 
(i-aauiii) ;  who  glued  them  (aLDToriTOKn,''  lulgarly  called  lA- 
ramm  concimatora  tbI  campactoret,  ^ffkiontyci,  bookbinden); 
poliahed  them  wtith  pumice-itaDe,*  anointed  them  with  the  juice 
of  cedar*  to  preserve  them  froo)  moths  and  rottenaes^*  (hence 
earmina  cedro  Imeada,  worthy  of  itn  mortality ,) '  and  marked 
the  title*  or  index  with  Termilion,*  purple,'  red  earth,  or  red 
ochre  ;"  who  took  care  of  their  lilu-ory  (ABiaLioTHaCA),asaiBted 
liieia  in  their  itudiea  (a  iiudiii);  tMd  to  them,  (uueitosTA, 

The  freedmen,  who  acted  in  some  of  theie  capadtiea  under 
the  emperon,  often  acquired  j^TeM  wealth  and  power.  Thus 
KardMUi,  the  seoretary  (a6  *putola  vel  teerelit)  of  Claudius 
FsUaa,  the  comptroller  of  the  houiehold  (a  ratianibai),  and  the 
muter  tii  requests  (a  libellu)." 

The  place  where  paper  was  made  waa  called  ovncnt  charia- 
Tia\  where  it  waa  aold,  tabebha;  and  so  omcins  akmobub, 
cvciiOPuM,  workhouses,  iAriBHTUi,  omnitim  artium,  tlcquerUiic 
vel  dieaidi,  schools.  But  offidna  aud  tabenia  are  sometimes 
confouaded."  A  warehouse  for  paper,  or  books,  or  toy  mer- 
chandise, APomECA ;  a  bookseller  a  shop,  tisbkna  lubabu,  ai 
simply  Ubraria.     LiaaABiDH,  a  chest  for  hold! os  hooka." 

The  street,  in  Home,  where  booksellera  (piSfiopoka)  chiefly 
li*ed,  waa  called  abqubtds,  or  tiiat  part  of  the  Forum  or  street 
callea  Janus  ;  where  was  a  temple  or  statue  of  the  god  Ver- 


LIBRABtBB. 
A  SBUT  nnmlKT  of  Ixioki,  or  the  place  where  they  were  kep^ 
nw  called  BiELiQTBaci,  n  library.' 

The  lirK  fomoos  libmry  wM  collected  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phoa  at  Alexandria,  in  i^pt,  B.  C.  281.,  coiitAinin|[  700,000 
volumn ;  the  next  by  Attalua,  or  Eumene*,  kinfr  of  Pergamm.' 

AdjoiniDif  to  the  AleKandrian  library  was  a  Doildinr  called 
MtiaaiTK,'  for  th«  accommodation  of  a  college  or  aodety*  of 
lenmed  men,  who  were  aupported  there  at  Ihe  public  expenM, 
nith  a  covered  walk  and  eeata  *  where  they  miirht  dispute.  Aa 
additional  museum  waa  built  there  by  Claudiua.  fllDttim  ia 
need  by  us  for  a  repoiitory  of  learned  curiocitiea,  oi  it  seenu'la 
be  by  Pliny.' 

A  great  part  of  the  Alexandrian  library  wna  burnt  by  the 
flamce  of  Cieaar'a  fleet,  when  he  set  it  on  tire  ta  aare  hinuelf, 
bat  neither  CfesarhimMlf  nor  HirtiuB mention  thiscimimitance. 
It  was  again  restored  by  Cleopatra,  who,  for  that  purpose,  re- 
ceived from  Antony  the  library  of  Pergamus,  then  ixintiating  of 
300,000  Tolumea.'  It  was  totally  deMroyed  by  the  Samuena, 
A.  D.  642. 

The  lirrt  public  library  at  Rome,  and  in  the  world  as  Pliny 
abserres,  was  created  by  Asioius  Poltio,  in  the  atrivBi  of  the 
temple  of  liberty  on  mount  Arendne." 

Auguitui  founded  a  Greek  and  Latiu  library  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  another  in  the  name  ctf  bis 
•isler  Octaria,  adjoininf^  to  the  theatre  of  Marcellus.' 

■t_il^in_.srIA      BUltoviavlBd  Id       kid      inlaUT     Im       II.  Sul.  CM  M. 
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There  were  seyeral  other  libraries  at  Rome ;  in  the  Capitol, 
in  the  temple  of  Peace,  in  the  house  of  Tiberius,  &&  Bnt  the 
chief  was  the  Ulpian  library,  instftuted  by  Trajan,  which 
Dioclesian  annexed  as  an  ornament  to  his  thermos?-  Many 
private  persons  had  good  libraries,  particularly  in  their  ooiuitry 
vilias.* 

Libraries  were  adorned  with  statues  and  pictnresi,  partacolarly 
of  ingenious  and  learned  men,  the  waUs  and  roof  with  glaases^^ 
The  Dooks  were  put  in  presses  or  cases  (armaria  toI  cafss) 
along  the  walls,  which  were  sometimes  numbered,  caUed  also 
FORULi,  loculamknta,  nidi,^  but  these  are  supposed  by  some  to 
denote  the  lesser  divisions  of  the  cases. 

The  keeper  of  a  library  was  called  a  bibliothboa  ;  bibUotheca^ 
'  tins  is  used  only  by  later  writers. 

HOUSES  OF  THE  ROM AKS. 

Tbb  houses  of  the  Romans  are  supposed  at  first  to  have  beeft 
nothing  else  but  cottages  (catm  Tel  tuguria^)  thatched  with  straw, 
hence  cuuibn,  the  roof  of  a  house  (  ^uod  cuhnU  teg^HUwr).* 

After  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a 
more  solid  and  commodious  manner ;  but  the  haste  in  building 
prevented  attention  to  the  regularity  of  the  streets.' 

The  houses  were  reared  every  where  without  distiadion,'  «r 
regard  to  property,^  where  every  one  built  in  what  part  he 
chose,  and  till  the  war  with  Pyirhus,  the  houses  were  covered 
only  with  shingles,  or  thin  boards,  (scanddla  vel  Bcindftia),^ 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus  that  Rome  was  first  adorned 
with  magnificent  buildings ;  hence  that  emperor  used  to  boasl^ 
that  he  had  found  it  of  wick,  but  should  leave  it  of  marble.^ 
llie  streets,  however,  still  were  narrow  and  irregular,  and  pri* 
vate  houses  not  only  incommodious,  but  even  dangerous,  from 
their  height,  and  l>eing  mostly  built  of  wood.  SetiHs  habHo 
thbui,  sea  o^,  three  stories  high.^^ 

In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  more  than 
two  thirds  of  it  burnt  to  the  ground.  Of  fourteen  wards  ^  into 
which  Rome  was  divided,  only  four  remained  entire.  Nero 
himself  was  thousht  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  conflagra- 
tion.    He  beheld  it  from  the  tower  of  Mieoenas ;  and  deligHed, 

1  Snot.  Dob.  SO.  OdU     BootluConMl.JBT.ii.7.    8  omlsio  •«{  allentaiie     ainoBff  Its  InkablUata, 
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as  1m  saidy  with  tlie  beanty  of  tho  flame,  played  the  taking  of 
Troy,  dretsed  like  an  actor.' 

The  city  was  rebailt  with  greater  regularity  and  splendour. 
The  streets  were  made  straight  and  broader;  the  areas  of 
the  houses  were  measured  oat,  and  their  height  restricted  to 
70  feet,  as  under  Augustus.'  Each  house  had  a  portico  before 
ity  fronting  the  street^  and  did  not  communicate  with  any  other 
by  a  common  wall,  as  formerly.  It  behoved  a  certain  part  of 
erery  house  to  be  built  of  Gabian  or  Alban  stone,  which  was 
proof  against  fire.'  These  regulations  were  snbsenrient  to  orna- 
ment as  well  as  utility.  Home,  howoTer,  thought  that  the  former 
narrowness  of  the  street,  and  height  of  the  houses,  were  more 
conducive  to  health,  as  preventing  by  their  shade  the  excessive 
heat* 

Buildings  in  which  several  families  lived,  were  called  insula  ; 
houses  in  which  one  family  lived,  noMus  vel  jbdrs  privata.* 
We  know  little  of  the  form  either  of  the  outside  or  inside  of 
Koraan  houses,  as  no  models  of  them  remain.  The  small 
houses  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  bear  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  the  houses  of  opulent  Roman  dtiaena.  The  principal 
parts  were, 

1.  Vbstibdluii,  which  was  not  properly  a  part  of  the  house, 
but  an  empty  space  before  the  gate,  through  which  there  was 
an  access  to  it*  The  vestibule  of  Uie  golden  palace  ^  of  Nero 
was  so  largo  that  it  contained  three  porticos,  a  mile  long  each, 
and  a  pond  like  a  sea,  surrounded  with  buildings  like  a  city.^ 
Here  was  also  a  colossus  of  himseli;  or  statue  of  enormous 
magnitude,  120  feet  high.' 

2.  Janua,  ogtium  vel^bnrf,  the  gate  (porta  murortim  et  castrO' 
rum ;  janua  parietis  et  domorum),  made  of  various  kinds  of 
wood,  cedar,  or  cypress,  elm,  oak,  &c. ;  sometimes  of  iron,  or 
brass,  and  especially  in  temples,  of  ivory  and  gold.^'  The  gate 
was  commonly  raised  above  the  ground,  so  that  they  haa  to 
ascend  to  it  by  steps.  The  pillars  at  the  sides  of  the  gates, 
projecting  a  little  without  the  wall,  were  called  anta,  and  the 
ornaments  affixed  to  them,  wrought  in  wood  or  stone,  antepag- 
MEifTA.'^  When  the  gate  was  opened  among  the  Romans,  the 
folds  (vALVis)  ^  bent  inwarda,  unless  it  was  granted  to  any  one 
by  a  special  law  to  open  his  door  outwards ;  as  to  P.  Valerius 
Poplicola,  and  his  brother,  who  had  twice  conquered  tite 
Sabines;"  arfter  the  manner  of  the  Athenians,  whose  doors 
opened  to  the  street ;  ^*  and  when  any  one  went  out,  be  always 
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made  a  noiM,  by  itriking  the  door  on  Urn  inside,  to  give 
ing  to  those  without  to  keep  at  a  distance.  Henoe  GESPiaT 
FORiSy  concrepuU  a  Gfycerio  ostiumy  the  door  of  Glyoeriiun  hath 
creaked,  i.  e.  is  about  to  be  opened.^  This  the  Greeks  called 
^|/c^^»  ^v^p\  knocking  from  without^  xoTrttWf  pmUare  vel 
puUare. 

A  slaTe  watched  '  at  the  gate  as  porter  (jamitok),  henoe  caUed 
osTiA&ius,  FUKR  AB  JAMUA,  clau6tritumu8 f  usually  in  chains^* 
(which  when  emancipated  he  consecrated  to  the  lares,  or  to 
Saturn),'  armed  with  a  staff  or  rod,"  and  attended  by  a  dog, 
likewise  chained.  On  the  porter's  cell  was  sometimes  tlus 
inscription,  cavk  canbh.'  D<^  were  also  employed  to  guard 
the  temples,  and  because  they  failed  to  give  warning  when  the 
Gauls  attacked  the  Capitol,  a  certain  number  of  them  were 
annually  carried  through  the  city,  and  then  impaled  on  across.' 
Females  also  were  sometimes  set  to  watch  the  door  (jamtrigbs)^ 
usually  old  women." 

On  festivals,  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  the  like,  the  gatee 
were  adorned  with  green  branches,  flowers,  and  lamps,  as  the 
windows  of  the  Jews  at  Kome  were  on  sabbaths.^^  Before  the 
gate  of  Augustus,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  were  sei  up 
branches  of  laurel,  as  being  the  perpetual  conqueror  of  his 
enemies;  henoe  LAUBBATiB  fobbs,  laubiobri  pbhatbs.^^  So  a 
crown  of  oak  was  suspended  on  the  top  of  his  house  as  being' 
the  preserver  of  his  citizens^  which  honour  Tiberius  refused. 
The  laurel  branches  seem  to  have  been  set  up  on  each  side  of 
the  gato,  in  the  vestibule ;  and  the  civic  crown  to  have  been 
suspended  from  above  between  them :  henoe  Ovid  says  of  the 
laurel,  mediamqw  tuebere  gtiercwn,^* 

The  door,  when  shut,  was  secured  by  ban  (obiceSf  clavtira, 
r^poffula,  vectes),  iron  bolts  {pesmUi\  chains^"  locks  (sens),  and 
keys  (cloves) :  hence  obdere  pesstUum  Jbribus,  to  bolt  the  door ; 
oecbtaere  ostium  pessulis,  with  two  bolts,  one  Mow,  and  another 
above ;  uncinum  inunittere^  to  fix  the  bolt  with  a  hook ;  oAsarors 
fores  vel  otiium^  to  lock  the  domr ;  ^*  seram  ponere,  t^tposUa 
joHua  fiilta  sera,  locked ;  reserare,  to  open,  to  unlock ;  ^  excutere 
paste  seram.  It  appears,  that  the  locks  of  the  ancients  were  not 
fixed  to  the  panels  {impages)  of  the  doors  with  nails  like  ours, 
but  were  taken  oft*  when  the  door  was  opened,  as  our  padlocks ; 
hence  etjaceai  tacita  lapsa  catena  sereu^ 
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(f nfrnnoWa)  hunt;  up,  ns  amang  ui.' 

Tha  porter  usually  naked  thoee  who  knocked  at  the  j|^t«,wbo 
Uiey  were.  He  sdmiited  or  exc-Juded  nuch  bi  his  master 
directed.  Somelimes  ho  nai  ordered  to  deny  hb  maiter't  beioe 
at  home.'  Beffide9lhe^iini(or,the  emperors  andereat  nien  haS 
persons  who  watched  oc  kept  guard  in  the  Teslibulo  (kicubia 
tel  custodia),'  to  which  Virgil  alludes.  Ma.  ri.  555,  574. 

A  door  in  the  back  part  of  the  bouse  tiaa  called  rosTtccH,  vel 
potliaim  ostium,  or  raauDo-ruTBUM,  v.  -on;  that  in  the  fore-part, 

'A.  The  janua,  or  principal  gate,  was  the  entrance  to  tha 
tmiuK,  or  lULA,  the  court  or  hall,  which  appears  to  hare  beea 
a  lar^  oblong  square,  sutrounded  with  covered  or  arched 
gnlleriea.*  Three  sides  of  the  atrium  were  supported  on  pillar^ 
in  later  times,  of  marble.  The  side  opposite  to  the  gate  wm 
i-ailed  tiblikum;  and  the  other  two  sides,  ale.  The  tablinvm 
was  filled  with  books,  and  the  record*  of  what  any  one  had 
done  in  his  magistracy.*  In  the  atrium,  the  nuptial  couch  wa* 
erected.'  I'he  mistress  of  the  family,  with  her  maid-servants, 
wrou^t  at  spinning  and  weaving.' 

The  BDCient  Homans  used  every  method  to  encourage  dorae*< 
tic  industry  in  women.  Spinning  and  weavinc  constituted 
their  diief  employmenL     To  this  the  rites  of  nuurruge  directed 
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their  iitteiitiofu^  Hence  the  frequent  aUnnone  to  it  in  the  poeti^* 
and  the  atriam  aeems  to  have  been  the  place  appropriated  for 
their  worklng^,^  that  their  industi'y  mifht  be  ooDapicuoue :  hence 
the  qaalities  of  a  good  wife;*  prcSiiaa,  fonna,  Jides^  fama 
pudic9'i(B,  lan\ficieqtie  manus,*  But  in  aftertimea,  women  of  rank 
and  fortune  became  so  hixurious  and  indolent,  that  they  thoogfal 
this  attention  below  them.*  On  this  account,  slaTcs  only  were 
employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  (tbxtorss  et  TRXTjucaSy 
lanifici  et  -«),  and  a  particular  place  appropriated  to  them, 
where  they  wrought  (textrina  vel  -iim).  Ihns  Verres  appoinU 
ed  in  Sicily,  Cic  Verr.  iv.  26. 

The  principal  manufacture  was  of  wool ;  for  although  there 
were  those  who  made  linen,  liitteones,'  and  a  robe  of  linen  ^ 
seems  to  have  b^n  highly  valued,"  yet  it  was  not  much  worn. 
The  principal  parts  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  described 
by  Ovid,  Met  vi.  53 ;  dressing  the  wool ;  picking  or  teasing^ 
combing,  and  carding  it;^**  spinning  ^^  with  a  distaft'fcoLus)  ami 
spindle  (fusits^;  winding  or  forming  the  thread  into  dues;'* 
and  dyinff.^  The  wool  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  put  up  in 
round  balls  ^*  before  it  was  spun.^^  Wool,  when  new  cut  "*  with 
its  natural  moisture,  was  called  sucgioa,''  so  mulier  tMcdda^ 
plump.  It  used  to  be  anointed  with  wine  or  oil,  or  swine'a 
grease,  to  prepare  it  for  being  dyed.'' 

The  loora,^^  or  at  least  that  part  to  which  the  web  was  tied, 
was  called  juqum,  a  cylinder  or  round  beam  across  two  other 
beams^  in  this  form,  II,  resembling  the  jugum  ignominioswn^ 
under  which  vanquished  enemies  were  made  to  pass.'*' 

The  threads  or  thrums  which  tied  the  web  to  the  jugum  were 
called  LiciA ;  the  threads  extended  longwise,  and  alternately 
raised  and  depressed,  stamsn,  the  warp,*"  because  the  ancients 
stood  when  they  wove,  placing  the  web  perpendicularly  (whence 
radio  stantis,  i.  e.  pendentis,  perctarrena  stamina  tela) J*  and 
wrought  upwards,^  which  method  was  dropped,  except  by  the 
linen- weavers  (linteonrs),  and  in  weaving  the  tunica  recta. 

The  threads  inserted  into  the  ivarp  were  called  subtemkk,  the 
woof  or  weft,**  some  read  sublegmen,  but  improperly :  the  in« 
strument  which  separated  the  threads  of  the  warp,  abundo,  the 
reed ;  which  inserted  the  woof  into  the  warp,  radius,  the  shuttle ; 
which  fixed  it  when  inserted,  pbctrn,   the  lay,  vel   spatha.*^ 
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WiMn  Ihe  w«b  was  woven  upright,  a  thin  pieoe  of  wood,  like  a 
sword,  soems  to  hare  been  itted  for  tliu  purpose;  as  in  the 
weaving  of  arras,  of  Turkey  earpeting,  ftc,  in  which  alone 
the  upright  node  of  working  is  now  retained,  the  weft  is  driven 
up  with  an  instrument  somewhat  like  a  hand  with  the  fingers 
stretched  out,  made  of  lead  or  iron.  It  is  doubtftd  whether  the 
ancients  made  use  of  the  reed  and  lay  for  driving  up  the  weft, 
as  the  modems  do.  The  principal  part  of  the  machinery  of  a 
loom,  mlMrly  called  the  caam  or  hiddles,  composed  of  eyed  or 
hooked  ttireads,  through  which  the  warp  passes,  and  whidi, 
being  alternately  raised  and  depressed  by  the  motion  of  the 
feet  on  the  treadles,  raises  or  depresses  the  warp,  and  makes 
the  shed  Ibr  transmitting  the  shuttle  with  the  wefk,  or  some- 
thing similar,  seems  also  to  have  been  called  licu  ;  hence  Ucia 
teliB  addere^  to  prepare  the  web  for  weaving,  to  begin  to  weare.^ 

When  figures  were  to  be  woven  on  dotn,  several  tiireads  of 
the  warp  of  different  colours  were  alternately  raised  and  de- 
pressed ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  woof  was  inserted.  If,  for 
instance,  three  rows  of  threads  (Jria  licia)  of  different  coloom 
were  raised  or  inserted  together,  the  doth  was  called  tbilix^ 
wrought  with  a  triple  tissue  or  warp,  whidi  admitted  the  raising 
of  threads  of  any  particular  colour  or  quality  at  pleasure ;  so 
also  BiLix.  Hence  the  art  of  mixing  colours  or  gold  and  silver 
in  doth ;  thus,  firt  pictvratiu  auri  wbtemhm  veHet^  figured  with 
a  weft  of  gold.  The  warp  was  also  called  vrama  :  hence  trama 
fignr^^  skin  and  bones,  like  a  thread-bare  coat ;  but  Servius 
niakes  trama  the  same  with  gubtemen,^ 

The  art  of  embroidering  doth  with  needle-work '  is  said  to 
have  been  first  invented  by  the  Phrygians ;  whence  such  vests 
were  called  phbtoionia  ;  * — the  interweaving  of  gold,'  by  king 
Attains ;  whence  vsstss  attaliok  ; ' — the  interweaving  of  differ- 
ent coloun'  by  the  Babylonians;  hangings  and  furniture  of 
which  kinds  of  doth  for  a  dining-room^  cost  Nero  £32,881 ; 
13:4,  quadtagieM  sestertio  ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Cato  cost 
800,000  sestertii ;' — the  raising  of  several  threads  at  once,^''  by 
the  people  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  produced  a  doth 
similar  to  the  Babylonian,  called  poltmita,^^  wrought^  as  weavers 
say,  with  a  many-leaved  caam  or  comb.  The  art  of  mixing 
silver  in  doth  ^  was  not  invented  tUl  under  the  Greek  emperors, 
when  clothes  of  that  kind  of  stuff  came  to  be  much  used  under 
the  name  of  vestimenta  strmatina.^^ 

From  the  operation  of  spinning  and  weaving,  pilum,  a  thread, 
is  often  put  for  a  style  or  manner  of  writing,  and  dvcbeb  or 
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mnmoBBK,  to  write  or  compose ;^  Uiiis»  temd  dedmsta 

fiiOy  i  eu  wbtiliore  Mylo  scripta^  poeau  Bpun  out  in  a  line  thread ; 

8o  deductum  dicere  carmen^  to  sing  a  pastoral  poem,  written  in  a 

simple  or  bumble  style;  also  TEXsaEy  and  gttbtexere,  to  sob- 

join** 

In  the  atrium  auciently  the  familv  used  to  sup,  where  like* 
wise  was  the  kitchen  (culina).*  In  the  atrium,  the  nobUky 
placed  the  images  of  their  ancestora,*  the  clients  used  to  wait 
on  their  patrons,  and  received  the  gparhda,*  The  atrium  was 
also  adorned,  with  pictures,  statues,  plate,  &c,  and  the  plaee 
where  these  were  kept  was  called  pdiacothiica.* 

In  later  times,  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  dirided  into 
different  parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  hangings  or 
veils,'  into  which  persons  were  admitted,  aooordinr  to  their 
different  degrees  of  favour,  whence  they  were  cuM  wmei 
ADMissxoNis  prinuBf  secunda,  vel  tertia ;  which  distinotien  ia 
said  to  have  been  fiist  made  by  C.  Gracchus  and  Livius  Dmsus. 
Hence  those  who  admitted  persons  into  the  presence  of  die 
emperor,  were  called  xz  ornoio  AOMissioiras,  vel  A»nssiORAUBi/ 
ana  the  chief  of  them,  MAoisTaa  adxissionum,  master  of  ceremo- 
nies, usuallv  fineed-men,  who  used  to  be  very  insolent  under 
weak  or  wicked  princes,  and  even  to  take  money  for  admission, 
but  not  so  under  good  princes,^ 

There  was  likewise  an  atrium  in  temples ;  thosL  atriwn  Libera 
tatis,  atrium  publicum  in  CapitoRa  In  the  hall  there  was  a 
hearth  (rocus),  on  which  a  fire  was  kept  always  buminr 
the  gate,  under  the  charge  uf  the  janitor,  around  it  the  ir 
of  the  lore*  were  placed ;  whence  lor  is  put  for  focuB,^^ 

The  ancients  had  not  chimneys  for  conveying  the  smoke 
through  the  walls  as  we  have ;  hence  they  were  much  infested 
with  It,  hence  also  the  images  in  the  hall  are  called  vowoasL 
and  December  fumosvs,  from  the  use  of  fires  in  that  month.^ 
They  burnt  wood,  which  they  were  at  great  pains  to  dry,  and 
anoint  with  the  lees  of  oil  (amurca),  to  prevent  sm<^e^"  heaon 
called  ligna  agafna,^'  vel  cogta,  n^JUmumfacieni}* 

The  Romans  used  portable  furnaces  ^^  for  carrying  embers  and 
burning  coals  ^  to  warm  the  different  apartments  of  a  hoose, 
which  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.^' 
In  the  time  of  Seneca,  a  method  was  contrived  of  conveying 
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heal  froni  a  fiimnoe  below,  by  ineAm  of  tubes  or  cnnals  affixed 
to  the  walia,^  which  wanned  the  rooms  more  equally.* 

4.  An  ofMn  place  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  where  the  rain 
water  fell,  and  which  admitted  lij^t  from  abore,  was  called  m- 
PbunuM,  or  compiuviwn,  also  catadium,  or  cavwn  mdiwnf  com- 
monly nneovered ;  *  if  not^  from  its  arched  roof,  called  tbstudo.* 
Vitnivitts  directs,  that  it  should  not  be  more  than  the  third,  nor 
less  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  atrium.  The 
slave  who  had  the  chai]f^  of  the  atrium,  and  what  it  contained, 
was  called  ATmmcsis.  He  held  the  first  rank  among^  his  fellow 
slaves,  and  exercised  authority  over  them.^ 

5.  The  sleeping^  apartments  in  a  house  were  called  cvbicula 
dermUoria  r^X  nocttima,  nocti»,  et  somni;  for  there  were  also 
cm^cida  dtuma^  for  reposing^  in  the  day-dme.  Each  of  these 
had  commonly  an  ante-chamber  adjoining,  (prococtvm  vel  pro- 
eetiriwMy  1*here  were  also  in  bed-diambers  places  for  hoklingf 
beoka,  inserted  in  the  walls.* 

Any  room  or  apartment  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  under 
lock  and  key,  as  we  say,  was  called  covglavb,  vel  -turn,'  put  also 
for. the  TEiGLmiuM.'''  Amongc  the  Greeks,  the  women  had  a 
sapamte  apaitment  from  the  men,  called  gtvacbum." 

The  slaves  who  took  care  of  the  bed-chamber  were  called 
cuBicuLABii,  or  cuBicuLARBs,  the  chief  of  them,  propositus  cimi- 
cuLO,  vel  nncroio  ccaicuLAaioBim.  They  were  usually  in  great 
fitvour  with  their  masters,  and  introduced  sudi  as  wanted  to  see 
them."  For  the  emperors  often  gave  audience  in  their  bed- 
duunber ;  the  doG«i  of  which  had  hangings  or  curtains  suspend- 
ed before  them,"  which  were  drawn  up  ^  when  any  one  entered. 

The  eating  apartments  were  called  eenuUiones^  ccenaculti,  vel 
trielima}*  A  parlour  for  supping  or  sitting  in  was  called  dixta, 
sometimes  several  apartments  joined  together  were  called  bv 
that  name,  or  bbta  ;  and  a  small  apartment,  or  alcove,  which 
might  be  joined  to  the  principal  apartment^  or  separated  from 
it  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  curtains  and  windows,  botheca,  vel 
-cuUl^  Diata,  in  the  civil  law,  is  often  put  for  a  pleasure- 
house,  in  a  garden :  and  by  Cicero,  for  diet^  or  a  certain  mode 
of  living,  for  the  cure  of  a  disease,  Att  iv.  3.  It  is  sometimes 
oonfouMled  with  cubicufum}''  An  apartment  for  basking  in  the 
sun  was  called  solabivh,'*  which  Nero  appointed  to  be  made  on 
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tlie  portico  before  the  house,  or  hb.iocam»i7s.^  The  apaBrlments 
of  a  house  were  Tarioaely  constructed,  and  arraiifed  at  different 
times,  and  aocordinf^  to  the  different  taste  of  indiTidnala 

The  Boman  houses  were  ooTered  with  tiles  *  of  a  eonaide«abie 
breadth  s  hence  bricks  and  tiles  are  mentioned  in  Vitrurias  and 
ancient  monuments  two  foot  broad ; '  and  a  garret*  eoTered  by 
one  tile.  When  war  was  declared  against  Antony,  the  senaton 
were  taxed  at  4  oboH,  or  10  aM«s,  for  CTery  tile  on  their  hooeea, 
whether  their  own  property  or  hired.^  In  Nonius  Morceilos 
we  read,  in  singtdoi  te^pdas  impantis  texceniu  sexeenties  em^ki 
posM,  c.  iy.  93.  But  here,  texceniis  is  supposed  to  be  by  mistake 
for  9ex  uummis,  or  smgukis  tegndas  to  be  put  up  for  sm^Ua  ieeiay 
each  roof.  The  roofs  ^  of  the  Roman  houses  seem  to  have  been 
generally  of  an  angular  form,  like  ours,  the  top  or  highest  part 
of  which  was  called  fastigiuh,  hence  operifaUiaium  tmpomert,  to 
finish;  put  also  for  the  whole  roof,^  but  particularly  for  a  certain 
part  on  the  top  of  the  front  of  temples,  where  inacrfptiona  were 
made,  and  statues  erected.  Hence  it  was  decreed  by  the  senate, 
that  Julius  CsBsar  might  add  i^fattigiwm  to  the  front  <»f  his 
house,  and  adorn  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a  temple,  which, 
the  night  before  he  was  slain,  his  wife  Calpnmia  dreamt  had 
fallen  down.° 

From  the  sloping  of  the  sides  of  the  roof  of  a  hous^  FAStianiw 
IS  put  for  any  decliyity ;  hence  cloacm  fastigio  duetm,  sloping'. 
Fastioiatvs,  bending  or  sloping,'  and  from  its  proper  significa- 
tion, via.,  the  summit  or  top,  it  is  put  for  dignity  or  rank ;  thus, 
curaiio  aUimr  fatiigio  sua,  a  charge  superior  to  his  rank,  pari 
fastigio  steUt,  with  equal  dignity;  in  eomnlarejiuiigiumptwvec' 
tus,  to  the  honour  of  consul,  or  for  any  head  of  disoourse;  ff<m- 
ma  sequarfastigia  return,  I  will  recount  the  chief  drcumstance!^ 
also  for  depth,  as  aUitudo}^  The  centre  of  the  inner  part  of  a 
round  roof  of  a  temple,  where  the  beams  joined,  was  called 
THOLus,  the  front  of  which,  or  the  space  above  the  door,  was 
also  called  pastioium.  But  any  round  roof  was  called  tbolus, 
as  that  of  Vesta,  resembling  the  concave  hemisphere  of  the  sky." 
Whence  Dio  says,  that  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  had  its  name, 
because,  from  the  roundness  of  its  figure  (doXofi^ff  e»),  it  riv 
sembled  heaven,  the  abode  of  the  g^ds,  liii.  87.  From  the 
tholw  offerings  consecrated  to  the  gods,  as  spoils  taken  in  war, 
&&  used  to  be  suspended,  or  fixed  to  the  Jastigium,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  tholuSf  on  the  outside,  statues  were  sometimes 
placed." 
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The  ancient  Romam  had  only  openingt  ^  in  the  walk  to  ad* 
mifc  the  It^ht,  FBrssTii^  windows  (firom  pettvu,  ottendo;  henee 
oeidi  ei  aures  tunt  mauifeneatTtB  animi,)*  covered  with  two  fold- 
ing leaYet'  of  wood,  and  sometimes  a  curtain,  henoe  said  to  be 
joined,  when  shut,  cubicuhtm  ne  diem  quidem  seritit,  nisi  aperti» 
femstriaf  sometimes  oovered  with  a  net,'  occasionally  shaded  by 
curtains.' 

Under  the  first  emperon,  windows  were  contrived  of  a  cer- 
tain tzanspareat  stone,  called  kapis  spkcularis,  found  first  in 
Spain,  and  afterwards  in  Cyprus,  Cappndocia,  Sicily,  and 
Afirica,  which  might  be  split  into  thin  leares '  liice  slate,  but 
not  above  five  feet  long  each."  What  this  stone  was  is  uncer- 
tain. Windows,  however,  of  that  kind  (specdlaria)  were  used 
only  in  the  principal  apartments  of  great  houses,  in  gardens, 
called  prasncuA  amiMA,  in  porticos,'  in  sedans,'**  or  the  like. 
Paper,  linen  doth,  and  horn,  seem  likewise  to  have  been  used 
for  windows ;  hence  cobnbum  specular.'^ 

The  Romans  did  not  use  glass  for  windows,  although  they 
used  it  for  other  purposes,  particularly  for  mirrors  (jtpecidd), 
nor  is  it  yet  uaivenally  used  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  heat 
Glass  was  first  inventea  in  Phoenicia  accidentally,  by  mariners 
burning  nitre  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.^  Glass  windows 
(vOrta  specuiaria)  are  not  menUoned  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  by  Hieronymus  (St  Jerome),^'  first  used  in 
England,  A«  D.  1177 ;  first  made  there,  1558 ;  but  plate  gloss  for 
coaches  and  looking  glasses  not  till  1673. 

The  Romans,  in  uter  times,  adorned  the  pavements  of  their 
houses  with  small  pieces^*  of  marble,  of  different  colours, 
curiously  joined  together,  called  favikenta  bectilia,  vel  bmble- 
MATA  vmiMicuLATA,  or  with  small  pebbles,  {calculi  vel  tesiera^  s. 
•uia),  dyed  in  various  colours ;  hence  called  pavimknta  tbssel- 
LATA,'*  used  likewise,  and  most  firequenHy,  in  ceilings,''  in  after- 
times  called  opus  museum  vel  musivum,  mosaic  work,  probably 
because  first  used  in  caves  or  grottos  consecrated  to  the  muses 
(miiaea)*  The  walls  also  used  to  be  covered  with  crusts  of 
marble.'' 

Ccalings  were  often  adorned  with  ivory,  and  fretted  or 
formed  into  raised  work  and  hollows.'^  Laouearia  vel  lacuna- 
RXA,  from  locus  or  lacuna,  the  hollow  interstice  between  the 
beams,'^  gilt**  and  painted.  Nero  made  the  ceiling  of  his  dining 
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B  to  riiift,  and  exhibit  i 


I,  j«  tlw  dtflvrvnl 


VILLAS  AHD  GABDEHS  OP  THE  BOVAMS. 

Thi  inai^nlfluDaa  of  the  Itoin&Di  ma*  chiefly  com^CHOUS   t 
their  country  vIIIh.' 

VnJui  origiDolly  denoted  a  fann-hoi 
or  tbe  ■ocammodationa  requisite  for  a 
oterMWof  ft  farm  nu  called  tillicd*,  nnd  hia  wife*  villica. 
But  wheo  luxury  was  introduced,  the  oame  of  villa  was  applied 


■fisi^;:  isi^gy 
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to  a  Mimber  of  bQildio|B  nared  for  aooommodating  the  fiuniljr 
of  an  opulent  Roman  citizen  in  the  country ;  ^  hence  aome  ot 
them  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  manner  of  cities.* 

A  villa  of  this  kind  was  divided  into  three  jpana,  vbbaha, 
RUSTiCAy  and  muCTUARiA.  The  first  contained' dining^-roomai 
parlonrs,  bed-chambers,  baths,  tennis-conrtSy  tulles,  terraces^^ 
&c.y  adapted  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  viila 
rtutica  contained  accommodations  for  the  rarious  tribes  of  slares 
and  workmen,  stables,  &&,  and  the  fiuctuaria^  wine  and  oil* 
<»llars,  corn*yards,*  bams,  granaries,  storehouses,  repositories 
for  preserving  fruits,'  &c.  Cato  and  Varro  include  both  the 
last  parts  un<Mr  the  name  of  villa  rustica.  But  the  name  of 
viila  is  often  applied  to  the  first  alone,  without  the  other 
two,  and  called  by  Yitruvius  rsBUDO-uBBAiiA ;  by  othen  pbjb- 

TOUUM.' 

In  every  villa  there  commonly  vma  a  tower;  in  the  upper 
part  of  which  was  a  suppin^-room,'  where  the  guests,  while 
reclining. at  table,  might  enjoy  at  the  same  time  a  plessaot 
prospect,^ 

Adjoining  to  the  villa  rustica,  were  places  for  keeping  hens, 
GALLinARiuM ;  geeso,  CHKNOBOsciuM ;  ducks  and  wild  fowl,  krsso- 
TROPHiuM ;  birds,  omiihon  vel  aviariun  ;  dormice,  glirarium  t 
swine,  suilr,  &c.  ttabubtm^  ei  harm,  hogsties;  hares,  rabbits, 
&C.,  LBPORARiuM,  a  warren ;  bees,  apiariuii  ;  and  even  snails^ 

GOCHLBARB,  &a 

There  was  a  large  park,  of  fifty  acres  or  more,'  for  deer  and 
wild  beasts,  thkriotrophivm  vel  yivARnm,  but  the  last  word  is 
applied  also  to  a  fish-pond  (nscw a),  or  an  oyster-bed,^*'  or  any 
place  where  live  animals  were  kept  for  pleasure  or  profit:  hence 
in  vivaria  ndUere^  u  e.  laciare,  muneribus  et  observaniia  cmni 
alieujua htei^iUUem  captare^  to  court  one  for  his  money;  ad 
vivaria  cummt,  to  good  quarters,  to  a  place  where  plenty  of 
spoil  is  to  be  had.^^ 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  gardens  (hortus  vel 
ORTvs),"  as,  indeed,  all  the  ancients  were ;  hence  the  fabulous 
gardens  and  golden  apples  of  the  hbspbridbs,  of  Adonis  and 
Aldnous,"  the  hanging  gardens  ^^  of  Semiramis,  or  of  Cyrus  at 
Babylon,  the  gardens  of  £picuros,  put  for  his  gymnasium,  or 
school.  In  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  villa  is  not  mention- 
ed, but  harttu  in  place  of  it^'  The  husbandmen  called  a  garden 
altera  suecidia,  a  second  dessert,  or  flitch  of  baoon,^'  which  was 
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always  w9$Ay  to  be  cut^^  or  a  taUad/  and  iad|^  then  anafc  ba 
a  Uad  houMwife  {nequam  maier  fiumlUu^foiK  this  wai  kar  charg<e) 
ill  that  bonse  where  the  p^arden  waa  in  bad  order.'  ETen  ia 
the  dty,  the  oommon  people  used  to  have  representations  of 
gardens  in  their  windows.* 

In  ancient  times,  the  g^aiden  was  chiefly  stored  with  ftnit- 
trees  and  pot-herbs/  hence  oalied  noBTirs  pmouis,  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  noble  fiunilies  were  denominated  not  only  from  the 
cokivation  of  certain  kinds  of  pulse  (ilepwama),  Fatni^  LaduU^ 
Pimme$j  &&,  but  also  of  lettuoSy  Laclucmi.^  But  in  after^mes 
the  chief  attention  was  paid  to  the  rearing  of  shady  trees»' 
aromatic  plants,  flowers,  and  evermens;  as  the  myitle,  ivy, 
laurel,  boxwood,  &c.  lliese,  for  tne  sake  of  omanMnty  were 
twisted  and  cat  into  various  figures  by  slayes  trained  for  that 
purpose,  called  topiarii,  who  were  said  topiariam,  sc  artem 
VAcaaa,  vel  opds  TonAaiuK.^ 

Gardens  were  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  statues.  Here 
the  Romans,  when  they  chose  it,  lived  in  retirement,  and  enter- 
tained their  friends.' 

The  Romans  were  psrticularly  cavefid  to  hare  their  gardens 
well  watered  (rigui  vel  irriguii ;  and  for  that  purpose,  if  there 
ivas  no  water  in  the  gronnil,  it  was  conveyed  in  pipes.^'  These 
aqueducts  (dudiiM  amtantm)  were  sometimes  so  large,  that  they 
went  by  the  name  or  mili  and  bdbipl" 

The  gardens  at  Rome  most  frequently  mentioned  hj  the 
classics^  were,  horti  casakis;  luculu;  mabtiaus;  maorns; 
ronnu:^  salustii,  v.  -iahi,  the  property  first  of  Sallust  the 
historian,  then  of  his  grand-nephew  and  adopted  son,  afterwards 
of  the  emperors ;  saaacA ;  TAagunni  supibbi,  the  most  andent 
in  the  dty.^  Adjoining  to  the  garden  were  beautifnl  walks 
(omMacra,  vel  -iionet),  shaded  with  trees,  and  a  place  for 
exerdse  (palastra).  Trees  were  often  reared  with  great  cars 
round  houses  in  the  city,  and  statues  placed  among  tbeaii.^ 

AOaiOULTURE  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

;  Tub  ancient  Romans  were  so  devoted  to  agriculture,  that  their 
most  illustrious  commanders  were  sometimes  called  from  the 
plough;  thus,  Cincinnatus.  The  senators  commonly  resided 
in  the  country,  and  cultivated  the  ground  with  their  own  hands,'* 
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und  the  noblwfc  ftmiliat  derired  their  sornames  from  cnltiYating 
paiticolar  kinds  of 'grain ;  as  the  fabii,  tibovem,  lbrtvli,  cic>- 
iu>int,  &C.  To  he  a  good  faiuhandnian  was  accounted  the 
highest  praise  (boiots  coloiiub  toI  AaaicoLA,  was  equiTalent  to  vir 
BONUS ;  LOCOTLBS,  Hch,  q.  loci,  hoc  est,  agrt  plemu :  fbovniosus, 
a  pecorum  copia;  so  Assmims,  ab  euse  dando)\  and  whoever 
neglected  his  ground,  or  cultivated  it  improperiy,  was  liable  to 
the  animadversions  of  the  censors.^ 

At  fint  no  dtiien  had  more  ground  than  he  could  cultivate 
himself.  Romulus  allotted  to  each  only  two  acres,  called  hxrk- 
mxm  {quod  kmredem  8equerentur\  and  sors,  or  cespe$  forhtitut* 
which  most  hsTe  been  cultivatea  with  the  spade.  A  hundred  of 
these  sories  or  hareeUa  was  called  cbntuaria  ;  hence  m  nuUam 
sortem  bonorum  juidfs,  i.  e.  partem  hmreditatis,  to  no  share  of 
his  grandfather's  fortune.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
seven  acres  were  granted  to  each  citizen,*  which  continued  for 
a  long  time  to  be  the  usual  portion  assigned  them  in  the  division 
of  conquered  lands.  L.  Q>unctius  Cindnnatus,  Curius  Denta- 
tos,  Fabridus,  Regulns,  &c.  had  no  more.  Gincinnatus  had 
only  four  acres  according  to  Columella  and  Pliny.* 

Those  whom  proprietors  employed  to  take  care  of  those 
grounds  which  uiey  kept  in  tneir  own  hands,  were  called 
▼haigi,*  and  were  usually  of  servile  condition.  Those  who 
iniltivated  the  public  grounds  of  the  Roman  people,  and  paid 
tithes  for  them,  were  also  called  abatorbs,  whether  Roman 
citiiens,  or  natives  of  the  provinces  (provinciale9\  and  their 
farms  abatxonbs.'  But  when  riches  increased,  and  the  estates 
of  individuals  were  enlarged,  opulent  proprietors  let  part  of 
their  grounds  to  other  dtixeni^  who  paid  a  certain  rent  for  them, 
as  our  farmevB  or  tenanti,  and  were  properly  called  coloni, 
coNDOCTORBs,  or  PARTiARii,  becsuse  usually  they  shared  the 
produce  of  the  ground  with  the  proprietor.  It  appears  that  the 
Romans  genwally  gave  leases  only  for  ^ve  years  {singulis  lustris 
prtedia  locaue)?  AoRicoLiE  was  a  general  name,  including  not 
only  those  who  ploughed  the  ground,^  but  also  those  who  reared 
Tines  {vimtores)y  oxtx^m  {arboratores),  and  shepherds  {pastures)* 

At  first,  the  stock  on  the  iarm  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
proprietor,  and  the  farmer  received  a  Certain  sh/ire  of  the 
produce  for  his  labour.  A  farmer  of  this  kind  was  called 
poLiTOR  vel  polintor,  the  dresser  of  the  land,  or  partiarivs; 
which  name  is  also  applied  to  a  shepherd,  or  to  any  one  who 
shared  with  another  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  Such  farmers 
are  only  mentioned  by  Gato,  who  calls  those  who  farmed  their 
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own  groandfl,  cohovu  But  this  word  is  oommoidy  used  in  the 
same  jgpeneral  sense  witk  agticoUBi  non  domimtM^  sad  coimms.^ 
In  Columella,  co^oitiM  means  the  same  with  the  farmer  or  (mwDt 
among  iia^  who  was  always  of  a  free  condition,  and  distingiiished 
from  viLLicuB,  a  bailiff  or  oreneer  of  a  farm,  a  steward,  who 
was  usually  a  slave  or  freed-man.  80  also  shepherds.  When  a 
firee-bom  citiswn  wis  employed  as  an  overseer,  he  was  oalled 
PROCURATOR,  and  those  who  acted  under  him,  actorbs.*  The 
persons  employed  in  rustic  work,  under  the  farmer  or  bailiff 
were  either  slaves  or  hirelinp(8 ;  ill  later  times  diieflj  the 
former,  and  many  of  them  chained.'  The  younger  Pliny  had 
none  such.* 

The  Romans  were  very  attentive  to  every  part  of  husbandry, 
as  appears  from  the  writers  on  that  sut^ject,  Cato,  yarro,  Virgil, 
Pliny,  Columella,  Palladius,  &c.  Soils  were  chiefly  iif  dx 
kinds ;  fat  and  lean  (jpingtte  vel  macrum)^  free  and  stiff  (WaAcm 
vel  spissum,  ranon  yel  densttm),  wet  and  dry  {hmnidum  vd 
siccum\  which  were  adapted  to  produce  diflerent  crops.  The 
free  soil  was  most  proper  for  vines,  and  the  stiff  for  com.*  The 
qualities  ascribed  to  the  best  soil  are,  that  it  is  of  a  bladuA 
colour,"  glutinous  when  wet,  and  easily  crumbled  when  dry ;  has 
an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  certain  sweetness;  imbibes  water, 
retains  a  proper  quantity,  and  dischargee  a  superfluity ;  when 
ploughed,  exhales  mists  and  flying  moke,  not  hurting  the 
plough-irons  with  salt  rust ;  the  ploughman  followed  by  lookt, 
crows,  &C.,  and,  when  at  rest,  cames  a  thick  grassy  tur£  Land 
for  sowing  was  called  arvum  (ab  arando)^  anciently  amcs,  sc 
agerj  ground  for  pasture,  pascuum,  v.  -ics,  s&  tiger/ 

The  Romans  used  various  kinds  of  manure  to  impiove  the 
soil,  particularly  dung  (flmus  vel  stercus),  which  they  viere  at 
great  pains  to  collect  and  prepare,  in  dunghills  (s£engfi(»/iiiui  vel 
fimeta)  constructed  in  a  particular  manner.  They  eometimes 
sowed  pigeons*  dung,  or  the  like,  on  the  fields  like  seed,  and 
mixed  it  with  the  earth  by  sarding  or  by  weeding-books 
(fsarculd)?  When  dung  was  wanting,  they  mixed  earths  of 
diflerent  qualities ;  they  sowed  lupines,  and  ploughed  them  down 
for  manure  {stercorandi  agri  cauea).  Beans  were  used  by  the 
Greeks  for  this  purpose.' 

The  Romans  also,  for  manure,  burned  on  the  ground  the 
stubble  {stiptdam  urebant),  shrubs  (Jruteta),  twigs  and  small 
branches  {virgas  et  tarmenla).  They  were  well  acquainted 
with  lime  {calx),  but  do  not  seem  to  have  used  it  for  manure,  at 
least  till  late.     Pliny  mentions  the  use  of  it  for  that  purpose  in  | 
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tiaa],  and  hence  pretably  it  was  tried  in  Italy.  He  aito  men- 
tions the  use  of  marl  (maboa)  of  Tarioos  kin(by  both  in  Britain 
and  Oauly  and  likewiae  in  Gteeoe,  called  there  UucargiUan^  but 
not  found  in  Italy.^ 

To  canry  off  the  water,'  draina  (incilia  vel^iAS  inciks)  were 
made,  both  covered  and  open  (c«ac«  ^  potties),  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  water-furrowi  {sulci  aquarii  Tel  e/tcet,)* 
The  instruments  used  in  tillage  were, 

Abatbvm,  the  nlottgh,  concerning  the  form  of  which  authors 
are  not  agreed,  its  diief  parts  were,  tbmo,  the  beam,  to  which 
the  jugum,  or  yoke,  was  fastened ;  stiva,  the  plongli4ail  or 
handle,  en  the  end  of  which  was  a  cross  bar  {transverta  regula, 
called  ■ANicuXiA  toI  CArmtv»\  which  the  ploughman  {araior  r 
hnlmictu)  to^  hold  of,  and  kyy  it  dlrectea  the  plough ;  vomkb, 
vel  'is,  the  plough-share;  bvbis,  a  crooked  piece  of  wood, 
which  went  between  the  beam  and  the  plough-share;  hence 
▲RATBiTH  cuBTvn,^  represented  by  Virgil  as  the  principal  part  of 
the  plough,  to  which  there  seens  to  be  nothing  exactly  similar 
in  modem  ploiqj^fas;  to  it  was  fitted  the  dxhta!.!^  the  share* 
beam,  a  piece  of  timber  on  which  the  ^are  was  fixed,  called  by 
Virgil,  aupiici  denialia  iono,  i*  e;  lata ;  and  by  Varro,  dmm^ 
To  the  buris  were  also  fixed  two  AUBBi,  supposed  to  have  served 


in  place  of  what  we  call  mould4>oards,  or  earth-boards,  by 
which  the  furrow  is  enlarged,  and  the  earth  thrown  back 
(regeriiur) 'j  cvlteb,  much  the  same  as  our  coulter;  balla,  or 
ruUa,  vel  -Km,  the  plough-staff,  used  for  cleaning  the  plough- 
siiaroL^ 

The  Romans  had  ploughs  of  various  kinds ;  some  with  wheels^ 
enrth-boords,  and  ooulters,  others  without  them,  &&  The  com- 
mon plough  had  neither  coulter  nor  earth-boards. 

The  other  instruments  were,  ligo,  or  pala,  a  spade,  used 
chiefly  in  the  garden  and  vineyard,  but  anciently  also  in  corn 
fields; '  BASTBUM,  a  rake ;  sabculum,  a  sarcle,  a  hoe,  or  weeding- 
hook ;  BiDHKs,  a  kind  of  hoe  or  drag,  with  two  hooked  iron 
teeth  for  breaking  the  dods,  and  drawing  up  the  earth  around 
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Ilie  plants ;  ooca  vel  cratkb  dbmtata,  ft  luurrov ;  mm,  a  plank 
with  8e?eral  teeth,  drawn  by  oxen  as  a  wain,  to  pull  rooU  out 

of  the  earth ;  MAaaA,  a  mattodc,  or 
hand  hoe,  for  cuttini^  out  weeds  ;** 
DOLABBA,  an  addioe,  or  ads,  with 
its  edge  athwart  the  handle ;  ssco- 
Ris,  an  axe,  with  its  edge  parallel 
to  the  handle,  sometimes  joined  in 
one,  henoe  called  sncuais  dqiiabba- 
ta;  used  not  only  in  viiieyardsy 
but  in  com  fields,  for  catting  roots 
of  trees^  &g.  The  part  of  the 
pnining^knife  (falx),  made  in  the 
form  of  the  half  formed  moon  (semi' 
fort/M  luna\  was  also  called  sacuiiia.*  • 

The  Romans  always  ploughed  with  oxen,  usually  with  a 
single  pair  {singulis  jugis  rel  panbus\  often  more,  sonDstimes 
with  three  in  one  yoke.  What  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in 
one  day,  was  called  jugvm  vel  jugbsum.'  Oxen,  while  young, 
were  trained  to  the  plough  with  great  care/  The  same  person 
managed  the  plough,  and  drove  the  cattle  *  with  a  stick,  sharpen- 
ed at  the  end,  called  smnmus  (»sirr(o»),  a  goad.  They  were 
usually  yoked  by  the  neck,  sometimes  by  the  horns.  The 
common  length  or  a  furrow  made  without  turning,  ^vas  180  feet, 
hence  called  actus,  which  squared  and  doubled  in  length,  made 
a  jugkbum;*  used  likewise  as  a  measure  among  the  Hebrew^^ 
The  oxen  were  allowed  to  rest  a  little  at  each  turning,"  and  not 
at  any  other  time.^ 

When,  in  ploughing,  the  ground  was  raised  in  the  form  of 
a  ridge,  it  was  called  porca,  or  lira.''  But  Festus  makes  porcje 
to  be  also  the  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  for  c:arrying  off 
the  water,  properly  called  collica.  Henoe  lirarb,  to  cover 
the  seed  when  sown  by  the  plough,  by  fixing  boards  to  the 
plough^share,  when  those  side  furrows  were  made.  These 
ridges  are  also  called  sulci  ;  for  sulcus  denotes  not  only  the 
trench  made  by  the  plough,  but  the  earth  thrown  up  by  it.^ 

The  Romans,  indeed,  seem  never  to  have  ploughed  in  ridges 
unless  when  they  sowed.  They  did  not  go  round  when  they 
came  to  the  end  of  the  field  as  our  ploughmen  do,  but  returned 
in  the  same  track.  They  were  at  great  pains  to  make  straight 
furrows,  and  of  equal  breadth.     The  ploughman  who  went 
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crookedy  was  said  dsubabb,  (Le.de  Ura  tkeedere;  hence^  ii 
redo  ei  (B^uOy  et  a  cmmmmi  §ensu  reeedere,  to  dola,  to  haro  tbe 
inteUoct  impaired  by  ago  or  pauion,)  and  vrmwabmcmm,  to  pvo- 
varieate ;  wnonoo  this  word  was  tranferrod  to  oocpcoss  a  crime 
in  judicial  oroooedings.^ 

To  break  and  divide  the  soil,  the  furrows  were  made  so 
narrow,  that  it  coald  not  be  known  where  tbe  plough  had  gone, 
oapecially  when  a  field  had  been  frequently  ploughed.  This 
was  oocasionod  by  the  particular  form  of  the  Roman  plough, 
which,  when  held  upright^  only  stirred  the  ground,  witfaoul 
tnmin|[r  it  aside.  The  places  where  the  ground  was  left  un- 
moved'(cnidum  et  immotum),  were  called  boaiiha,  balks.* 

The  Romans  commonly  cukivaled  thoir  ground  and  loft  it 
fmllow  alternately  {aUemiB,  sc  annu)^^  as  is  still  done  in  Switner- 
land,  and  some  provinces  of  FVance.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  led  to  this  from  an  ofrinion,  that  the  earth  was  In 
some  measure  exhausted  by  carrying  a  crop,  and  needed  a 
year's  rest  to  enable  it  to  produce  another ;  or  from  the  culture 
of  olive  trees,  which  were  sometimes  planted  in  com  fields,  and 
bore  fruit  only  once  in  two  years.* 

A  field  sown  every  year  was  called  nnsTiBais ;  after  a  Tjuur's 
rest  or  longer,  vovuMiaffgnL  ¥el  novdU,  or  ▼kbvactum.'  When 
a  field,  after  beinr  long  uncultivated  (ruduM  vol  crudM),  was 
ploughed  for  the  nrst  time,  it  was  said  PBOscmm ;  the  second 
time  iterari  vel  orvaiNGi,  because  then  the  clods  were  broken  lyy 
ploughing  across,  and  then  harrowing ;  tlie  third  time,  tertiari, 
i^iBAUi  vM  m  liram  redigi ;  l»ecause  Uien  the  seed  was  sown. 
But  four  or  five  plonghings  ^vere  ffiven  to  stiff  land,  sometimes 
nine.*  To  express  this,  they  said  tertio^  quario,  qmnio  mdao 
eerere,  for  ter,  quater,  qumquies  arare.  One  day's  ploughing, 
or  one  yoking,  was  calleo,  una  opeiia)  ten,  dedm^  opemP 
Fallow  ground  was  usually  ploughed  in  the  spring  and 
autumn ;  dry  and  rich  land  in  winter ;  wet  and  stiff  ground 
chiofly  in  summer ;  hence  that  is  called  the  best  land,^  bis  qua 
80LBM,  BIS  VRiaoRA  8BNSIT,  i.  0.  bi»  per  atetatem,  bis  per  hiemem 
araiOy  which  has  twice  ftlt  the  cold  and  twice  the  heat  Thus 
also  eeges  is  used  for  €iger  or  terra,  Locua  tibi  prima  paretur 
arboribus  sboks,  i.  e.  ssmcnoritim,  a  nursery,  but  commonly  for 
sata^  growing  com,  or  the  like,  a  crop ;  as  segee  Uni,  a  crop  oi 
flax ;  or  metaphorically,  for  a  multitude  of  things  of  the  same 
kind ;  thus  eeges  virorumj  a  crop  of  men ;  eeges  tehrvmy  a  crop 
of  darts ;  seges  gloria,  a  field,  or  harvest  of  glory.' 

The  depth  of  the  furrow  in  the  first  ploughing  >'  was  usually 
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Hay  (wmnm)  wts  ent  and  pUad  up  in  oocks^  or  small  heapa^ 
of  a  oonical  fi^ure,^  then  ooUaotod  into  large  stsdcs,  cnr  placed 
m4er  oovert  When  the  hay  was  carri^  off  the  field,  the 
nioweie  (fiefUieces  vel  -e«)  went  oter  the  meadows  again  (jn-ata 
ticUiebant),*  and  cut  what  they  had  at  first  left.  This  grass  was 
called  ncilimtnium^  and  distinguished  from  fcemoL  Lsite  hay 
was  colled  voafUM  caboum,^ 

The  ancient  Romans  had  Tarious  kinds  of  fences  {jttpta^  *^pOy 
vel  si^pMisNf a) ;  a  wall  {jmaMri(i)\  hedge,  wooden  fence,  and 
ditohy  for  defending  their  marches  {lindiu)  and  com  field^  and 
for  enclosing  their  gardens  and  orchards,  bat  not  their  meadons 
and  pasture-groondk  Their  cattle  and  riieep  seem  to  have 
pastured  in  the  open  fields,  with  persons  to  attend  them.  They 
tiad  psrks  for  deer  and  other  wild  beasts ;  *  but  the  only  enclo- 
sures mentioned  for  cattle,  were  folds  for  confining  them  in  tin 
nighttime,*  either  in  the  open  air,  or  under  covering.* 

Corns  were  cut  down  (meteftonter)  by  a  sickle,  or  hook,  or  by 
a  scythe ;  or  the  ears  (<?mc<s)  were  stript  off  by  an  iostramen^ 
called  aiiTiiiLUM,  i.  e.  Merruia  ferrea^  an  iron  saw,^  and  the  straw 
afterwards  oat.  To  this  Vii^l  is  thooght  to  aUade,  G.  L  17, 
and  not  to  binding  the  corn  in  sheaves,  as  some  suppose,  which 
the  Remans  seem  not  to  hare  done.  In  Qaul,  the  com  was  cot 
down  by  a  machine  drawn  by  two  hones.^  Some  kinds  of  poise, 
and  also  corn,  were  pulled  up  by  the  root'  The  Greeks  bound 
their  com  into  sheaves,  as  the  Hebrews^  who  cat  it  down  with 
sickles,  taking  the  stalks  in  handfuls  (mer^tes\  as  we  da*' 

The  com  men  cut  was  carried  to  the  threshing<4k>or  {€area\ 
or  bam  (Aorrsam),  or  to  a  covered  place  adjoining  to  the 
threshing-floor,  called  MBSiLABinM.  If  the  ears  were  cut  off  from 
the  stalksy  they  were  thrown  into  baskets.^^  When  the  corn 
was  cnt  with  part  of  the  straw,  it  was  carried  in  carts  or  wains,** 
as  with  us. 

The  ABBA,  or  threshina^AMr,  was  placed  near  the  house,  on 
hiffli  ground,  open  on  all  sides  to  the  wind,  of  a  round  figure, 
ami  raised  in  the  middle.  It  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint 
atones,  but  usually  laid  with  day,  consolidated  with  great  care, 
and  smoothed  with  a  huge  roller.*^ 

The  graios  of  the  com  were  beaten  out^*  by  the  hooft  of  cattle 
driven  over  it,  or  by  the  trampling  of  horses ;  ^'  h«Dce  area  dttm 
messes  sole  caJente  ierety  for  fntmenia  in  area  terewtur ; "  or  by 
flails  {hacuUy  fustes  vel  pertica) ;  or  by  a  machine^  called  tsaha, 
V.  trahea,  a  dray  or  sledge,  a  carriage  without  wheels ;  or  tri- 
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■ULA,  rt^  -Mill,  nado  of  ft  board  or  beam,  atC  wilh  atoiiM  or 
pioeaaof  fiwi/  with  a  gnat  woifht  k&d  on  it,  and  dxawn  by 
yokad  catda.* 

lYiMa,  a  threshing  machine,  has  the  first  syllable  long, 
from  Tfi/Sfis  tero,  to  thresh ;  but  trilmlus,  a  kind  of  thistle  (or 
warlike  machine,  with  three  spikes  or  more,  for  throwing  or 
fixing  in  the  gronnd,  called  also  murex,  tisoallv  plural,  murices 
▼.  tribuU^  caltrops),'  has  tri  shor^  from  'gfug,  one,  and  /SoXii,  a 
spike  mt  prickle. 

These  methods  of  beating  oat  the  com  were  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Jews.^  Corn  was  winnowed/  or  cleaned  from  tho 
chaff/  by  a  kind  of  shovel,^  which  thraw  the  com  aeress  dm 
windy'  or  br  a  siere,'  whi<£  seems  to  have  been  used  with  or 
without  win4  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Jews.*  The  com  whea 
cleaned"  was  laid  up  in  mnaries,'*  varionsly  conetmctad,^ 
sometimes  in  pits/*  where  it  was  preserfod  for  many  years; 
Vanro  says  fifty." 

The  straw  was  used  for  Tarlons  purposes ;  for  littering  cattle,'* 
for  fodder,  and  for  corering  houses ;  whence  cmjnoi,  oie  roof, 
from  cic2niii«,  a  stalk  of  com.  The  straw  cut  with  the  ears  was 
properly  called  palba  ;  that  left  in  the  ground  and  afterwarda 
cut,  BTBAMKr,  Tsl  UromaitwH,  Tel  tt^nda,  the  stubble^  which  was 
sometimes  burned  in  the  fields,  to  meliorate  the  land,  and 
destroy  the  weeds.'' 

As  oxen  were  chiefly  used  for  ploughing,  so  were  the  fleeces 
of  slieep  for  clothing ;  hence  these  animals  were  reared  by  the 
Romans  with  the  greatest  care.  Virgil,  gires  direotions  about 
the  breeding  of  cattle,'*  of  oxen  and  horses  (abhimta),  of  sheep 
and  goats  (aaaaBs),  also  of  dogs  and  bees,^  as  a  part  of 
husbandry. 

While  mdiriduals  were  restricted  by  law  to  a  small  portion  of 
land,  and  citiiens  themselTes  cultirated  their  own  farms,  there 
was  abundance  of  prorisioos  without  the  importation  of  train, 
and  the  republic  could  always  command  the  serHce  of  hardy 
and  brave  warriors  when  occasion  reooired.  But  in  after  ages, 
especially  under  the  emperors,  when  landed  property  was  in  a 
manner  engrossed  by  a  few,  and  their  immense  estates  in  a 
groat  measore  cultirated  by  slaves,**  Rome  waa  foroed  to  depend 
on  the  provinces,  both  for  supplies  of  prorisions,  and  of  men  to 
recruit  her  armies.  Hence  niny  asenoes  the  rain  first  of  Italy, 
and  then   of  the  provinces,  to  overgrown  Ibrtunes,  and  too 
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•xtoisiye  pMSMsiona.^  The  price  of  laad  in  Italjr  vu  iaeremd 
by  an  edict  of  Trajan^  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  as  a 
candidate  for  an  office  who  had  not  a  third  |Nirt  of  his  estate  in 
knd.' 

PROPAGATION  OF  TREES. 

Ths  Romans  propagated  trees  and  shrubs  much  in  the  same 
way  as  we  do. 

Those  are  properly  called  trees  (arlwm)  which  shoot  op  in 
one  great  stem,  body^  or  tranky'  and  then,  at  a  good  distance 
from  the  earth,  spread  into  branches  and  leaves;*  shrubs 
(pBuncBs.  vol  virgulia\  which  divide  into  branches,*  and  twigs 
or  sprigs/  as  soon  as  they  rise  from  the  root  These  shnihs^ 
which  approach  near  to  the  nature  of  herbs,  are  called  by  Pliny 
Muffruiices,  Virgil  enumerates  the  various  ways  of  propagating 
trees  and  shrubs,^  both  natural  and  artificiaL^ 

L  Some  were  thought  to  be  produced  spontaneously ;  as  the 
osier  (iUer),  the  broom  (gemtta)^  the  poplar  and  willow  (talix). 
But  the  notion  of  spontaneous  propagation  is  now  uniyersaily 
exploded  Some  by  fortuitous  seeds,  as  the  chestnut,  the  egcubu, 
and  oak ;  some  from  the  roots  of  other  treei^  as  the  cherry 
(caaASus,  first  brought  into  Italy  by  Lucullus  from  Cerasus,  a 
city  in  Pootus,  A.  U.  680,  and  120  years  after  that,  introduced 
into  Britain);'  the  elm  and  laurel  {lauruB%  which  some  take 
4o  be  the  bay  tree. 

11.  The  artificial  methods  of  nropogating  trees  were^  1.  by 
suckers  (sTOLONBsy^  or  twigs  pulled  from  the  roots  of  trees,  and 
planted  in  furrows  or  trenches.^^ — ^S.  By  sets.  i.  e.  fixing  in  the 
ground  branches,^*  sharpened  "  like  stakes,^^  cut  into  a  point," 
sUt  at  the  bottom  in  four ;  ^'  or  pieces  of  the  cleft-wood ;  ^^  or  by 
planting  the  trunks  with  the  roots.'^  When  plants  were  set  by 
the  root,^  they  were  called  vivia40iCBs,  quicksets.* — 3.  By 
layers,'^ » i.  e*  Mnding  a  brandi,  and  fixing  it  in  the  earth, 
without  disjoining  it  from  the  mother-tree,  whence  new  shoots 
spring.**  rhis  method  was  taofht  by  nature  from  the  bramble.*' 
It  was  chiefly  used  in  vines  and  myrtles,**  the  former  of  which, 
however,  were  more  frequently  propagated.— 4.  By  slips  or 
cuttings ;  small  shoots  cut  from  a  tree,  and  planted  in  the 
ground,**  with  knops  or  knobs,  L  e.  protuberances  on  each  side. 
Eke  a  small  hammer.**— o.  By  grafting,  or  ingrafting/'  i.  e. 
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iiMtrUag  a  idMiy «  ahoot  or  spioat»  a  sniall  branch  or  giaff'/  of 
one  tree  into  the  stock  or  bruich  of  another.  There  wereeeToral 
ways  of  inmftingy  of  which  Viivil  describes  only  one;  namely^ 
what  is  caUed  deft  gm^ng,  which  was  performed  by  deaving 
the  head  of  a  stock,  and  putting  a  sdon  from  another  tree  into 
the  defit;'  thus  beautifully  expressed  by  Ovid,  Jlsiogue  adopti' 
voM  acdpit  arbor  apes^  Medic.  Fac.  6. 

It  is  a  reoeired  opinion  in  this  country,  that  no  graft  will 
Bttooeed  unless  it  be  upon  a  stock  which  bears  fruit  of  the  same 
kind.  But  Viigil  and  ColumeUa  say,  that  any  sdon  may  be 
grafted  on  any  stock,  oinaiff  mtreuluB  onmi  arbori  irueri  poteH^ 
si  non  €9i  ei,  cui  interitur,  cortux  disnmiiu;  as  apples  on  a 
pear-stock,  and  cornels,  or  Cornelian  cherries,  on  a  prune  or 
plum-stodc,  apples  on  a  plane-tree,  pears  on  a  wild  ash,  &c.' 

Similar  to  ingrafting,  is  what  goes  by  the  name  of  inocula- 
tion, or  budding.^  The  parts  of  a  phmt  whence  it  budded,* 
were  called  oculi,  eyes,  and  when  these  were  cut  of^  it  was 
said,  occcseariy  to  be  blinded.'  Inoculation  was  performed  by 
making  a  slit  in  the  bark  of  one  tree,  and  inserting  the  bud '  of 
another  tree,  which  united  with  it,  called  also  dcplastbatio.* 
Hut  Pliny  seems  to  distinguish  them,  zvii.  Id.  s.  26.  The  part 
of  the  bark  taken  out'  was  called  scutula  y.  tbssxlla,  the 
name  given  also  to  any  one  of  the  small  diTisions  in  a  checkered 
table  or  pavement^' 

Forest  trees  '^  were  propagated  chiefly  by  seeds ;  oliTes  bv 
truncheons^"  i.  e.  by  cutting  or  sawing  the  trunk  or  thick 
branches  into  pieces  of  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half  In  length, 
and  planting  Uiem ;  whence  a  root,  and  soon  after  a  tree  was 
formed.''  Those  trees  which  were  reared  only  for  cutting  were 
called  Aasoaas  gadua,  or  which,  being  cut,  sprout  up  again  ^ 
Irom  the  stem  or  root.  Some  trees  grow  to  an  immense  height. 
Pliny  mentions  a  beam  of  lariz,  or  luGh,  120  feet  long,  and  8 
feet  thick,  xri.  40.  s.  74. 

The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  vines. 
They  were  planted  in  the  ground,  well  trenched  and  deaned,'* 
in  furrows^  or  in  ditchei^  disposed  in  rows,  either  in  the  form 
of  a  souare,  or  of  a  quincunx.  The  outermost  rows  were  called 
ANTKS.^  When  a  vineyard  was  dug  up,"  to  be  planted  anew,  it 
was  properly  said  reptutinari,  from  an  iron  instrument,  with 
two  forks,  called  pasttnum^^^  which  word  is  put  also  for  a  field 
ready  for  planting.^'   An  old  vineyard  thus  prepared  was  called 
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vi!hmni  ftBTBam.  The  viMi  were  maippvti&i  by  wii/  or 
roeod  stakM,*  or  bf  pieoss  of  ckft  oak  or  olive,  nol  roundy' 
which  Mrvedl  as  props^^  loond  which  the  tendrils  ^  twiaed.  Tvo 
reeds  er  stakes*  suppovted  each  Tiiie^  with  a  stidc,'  or  reed 
ecrossy  called  juemi  or  CAntnEBiuK,  and  the  tying  of  the  vioes 
te  it»  CAnTm  covjitoatio  et  wnueAno,  was  effeotM  by  osier  a 
willow  twigs,  many  of  which  grew  near  Ameriai  in  Umbiia.' 

Semetimes  a  rine  had  hat  a  single  pole  or  psop  to  support  it, 
without  a  jvgmn  or  cross^pole ;  sometiaies  foar  poles^  with  a 
^agura  to  each;  hence  called  mii»  cowPbuvuTA;^  if  but  one 
jugnaa,  uni/ueA.  Coaesmiag  the  fastening  of  vines  to  certain 
trees,  see  p.  388.  The  arches  formed  by  the  bFanches  joined 
togt^er,^*  were  called  fuitsta,  and  branches  of  ekns  exlended 
to  sustain  the  vines,  tabolata,  stories."  When  the  hmnelies  " 
wete  too  luznEiant,  the  supeifltteiis  shoots  or  twigs  ^  wore  lopt 
off  ifith  the  pruning  knife!^  Hence  titis  competeen  vol  ootfi- 
ffore^  to  restrain ;  cofnot  gtrinffere,  to  strip  the  skoals ;  Anncba 
f OfidsjVy  to  prune  the  boagks ;  pampinare  for  pampinM  daeer- 
pere,  to  lop  off*  the  smidl  Iwanches.^ 

The  highest  shoots  were  called  h^aobiaa  ;  ^'  the  braixihee  od 
which  the  iruit  grew,  VALnn ;  the  ligneous  or  woody  pait  of  a 
vine,  MAVKRu ;  a  branch  springing  from  the  stock,  panrutAmai : 
from  another  branchy  ssiiGTaAJUvM ;  the  mark  of  a  hack  or 
chop,  CICATRIX ;  whence  cicatricons.  The  vinea  soppevted  by 
cross  stakes  in  drssainr  were  nsuaUy  cat  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  X,  which  was  calfod  nacussAno.^' 

The  fruit  of  the  Tine  was  called  uva^  a  grape ;  out  fiM*  a  vint, 
lor  wine,"  for  a  vine  bnndi,"  for  a  awarm*^  of  bee%  properlj 
net  a  single  berry,*^  but  a  duster."  The  stone  of  the  gcape  was 
called  vufACBus,  ▼.  -sam,  or  aemu$  vmaceutJ*  Any  olnator  «f 
iflowen  or  berries^^  particalarly  of  ivy,^  was  called  conTMnn, 
crooei  corifmbi^  i.  ew  nores.^  The  season  when  the  granea  were 
gathered  was  called  vinobmia,  the  vintage ;  ^  whence  nMMiialor, 
a  gatherer  of  grapes.'"  Vineyards  (vutaa  vol  tnaetei  aa  fields, 
were  divided  ny  croas  oaths,  called  umras  (hence  wmilare,  to 
divide  or  sej[»anite,  and  liaies,  a  boundary).  The  breadth  of  them 
was  determined  by  law.''  A  path  or  road  from  east  to  weat^  was 
called  oBOtMAiros,  sc  limes  (a  fflsnsnra  denum  actuum);  from 
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tottth  to  north y  caboo  (a  cardine  immdi^  S.  e.  the  north  pole, 
thus,  moant  Taunts  is  called  carpo),  or  umUa  ;  whence  #em»- 
tare,  to  divide  by-paths  in  this  direction,  because  they  were 
nsoallT  narrower  tnan  the  other  paths.  The  spaces  (arwrnX 
incUHMd  between  two  nmUa^  were  called  paoina,  oomprehena- 
in|^  each  the  breadth  of  fire  paii,  cr  capiia  viOwn,  distinct 
vines.^    Hence  offri  conpAemAimSy  oontignous  grounds. 

Vines  were  planted  '  at  diflerent  distances,  according  to  the 
natore  of  the  soil,  usually  at  the  distance  of  live  feet,  sometiniet 
of  eight ;  of  twenty  feet  by  the  Umbri  and  Marri,  who  ploughed 
and  sowed  com  between  the  vines,  which  places  thev  called 
pORCDiiMTA.  Vinea  which  were  trannilantea,'  bore  fruit  two 
years  sooner  than  those  that  were  not* 

llie  Utmiu  obcvhahi  were  called  pborsi,  L  e.  porro  verti, 
straight;  and  the  CARnnias  tramvern,  cross.  From  the  dea^ 
mam  b^ng  the  chief  paths  in  a  field;  hence  nncuMAnus  for 
fn^poM,  thus,  ova  vel  poma  decmmauu  Aeipenaer  dteumama^ 
large.'  So  JbteUm  decimamiM  vel  dMnnr,  the  greatest;  as 
T^xifftsit,  tertim  flmtnUy  among  the  Greeks.  Lnuns  is  also  put 
for  the  streets  of  a  city .' 

Pliny  duects  the  limtet  decmmad  in  vineyards  to  be  made 
eighteen  feet  broad,  and  the  cartUnet  or  tnxntveni  Umiie9^  ten 
feet  bmad.'  Vines  were  planted  thidc  in  fertile  ground,*^  and 
thinner  on  hills,  but  altvays  in  exact  order.' 

Hie  Bomans  in  transplanting  trees  marked  on  the  bark  the 
way  each  stood,  that  it  might  point  to  the  same  quarter  of  the 
heaven  in  the  place  where  it  was  set'' 

In  the  diflerent  operations  of  husbandry,  they  paid  the  same 
attention  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  as  sailors ;  also  to 
the  winds."  The  names  of  the  diief  winds  were^  .^mn'/o,  or 
Berea$,  the  north  irind;  Z^kynu^  vel  Faroneitf,  the  west 
wind ;  ilnsler,  t*  Nofus,  the  south  wind;  lOotis,  the  east  wind; 
Canu^  Camnu,  vel  Japix^  the  north-west ;  Afiricui,  vel  libs,  the 
south-west;  VoUunmB^  the  south-eas^  &c.  But  Pliny  denomi- 
nates and  places  some  of  these  difierently,  ii.  47.  xviii.  33,  34. 
Winds  arising  from  the  land  were  called  aftmu,  or  tqiogmi  ; 
from  the  sea,  tropau^ 

The  ancients  observed  only  four  winds,  called  tbvti  cabdi- 
VALUs,  because  they  blow  from  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
world.  Homer  mentions  no  more ; "  so  in .  imitatioh  of  him, 
Ovid  and  Ifanilius.^*  Afterwards  intermediate  winds  were  added, 
fint  one,  and  then  two,  between  each  of  the  tyaUi  cardinaks. 
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CARRIAGES  OF  THE  BOMAflB. 

l^earriara'  of  the  anoieiiCi  iren  of  varioot  kndi.  ttiseh 
■re  laid  to  Itate  been  liwented  by  dUtomt  peraeDS ;  by  0Meh« 
and  Ceres,  niimerfa,  firichtbeidu%  nd  the  Phrygiani.* 

Beasts  of  borden  were  most  wmdemdj  need*'  A  deveer,  dor* 
sely  otf  dflMoer,  a  pann^  or  padc'eaddle,*  was  bid  ea  tlMi  to 
enable  them  to  bear  their  burden  more  oaaily,  nsed  4:]iieAy  ee 
assss  and  mides ;  hence  called  ci.ivau.Aau,  hamoronsly  afipiied 
to  porters,  genii  vel  bajvli,  but  not  oxen ;  hence  clith&mb  bovi 
euirr  mvosivja,  when  a  task  is  imposed  on  one  n^lch  be  ia  unfit 
for.  Bos  CLiTBLLASy  s&  portoL^  This  oerering  was  by  later 
writers  called  saoma  ;  put  also  for  MeUa,  <er  ephipprnm^  a  aaddle 
for  riding  on ;  hence  jummta  sAoiuaiA,  toI  ioninana  et  obaap 
MA,'  sometioies  with  a  coaiee  doCib  below  (cmrro,  Tel  osntaneMbt, 
a  saddle^clotb). 

A  pack-horse  Was  calM  cjAMUMie,  or  CMrmounsy «.  -non,  sc 
jummhtm  (mtouA  oarenterius,  i.  e.  vpam  CMtratnu^  a  goldiiiff ;  fd 
hoc  distai  ab  cgrtio,  quod  majaUt  a  verre,  a  barrow  or  hog  from 
a  boar,  'capua  a  ffoilo,  verttex  ab  aritUy  Hence  mtniais  ti» 
eaUberUmi  in  fimta^  be  not  a  podfi-borse  in  the  ditch.*  8obm 
make  eaulhariiu  the  same  with  diMarin^  an  ass  ormolo,  and 
read,  mimimb.  sc.  descendam  m  viem ;  scis,  OAMTBBanm  nr  pobsa, 
sc  egvsff  htitbai  dbviam,  L  e.  you  know  it%  Able  of  the  horse 
meeting  an  am  or  mule  in  a  narrow  wav,  and  being  tvodden 
down  by  him.  See  Swinburne's  'Dnvds  in  the  Sonth  of  Italy, 
voL  ii.  sect.  66.  Otheie  suppose  an  alluskn  to  be  here  auuW  to 
the  prop  of  a  vine.' 

Ue  who  dreve  a  beast  of  burden  was  called  aoaso,  and  men 
flarely  agitator.^  A  leathern  bag^'^  or  wallet^  in  which  one  who 
rode  such  a  beast  carried  his  nocessaries,  was  called  mrponsA, 
MAancA,  PBRA  Tel  AvaaTA,  a  doak-bag  or  portmanteao,  or 

BULOA.^ 

An  instnunent  put  on  the  back  of  a  slave,  or  any  ether 
person,  to  help  him  to  oaxry  his  burden,  was  called  JBaoMiiiji.A 
(from  «/^  totio),  ruRCA  vel  fubcilla  ;  ^  and  becaase  Uarius,  to 
diminish  the  number  of  waggons,  which  wem  an  eneambrance 
to  the  army,  appointed  that  the  sddiers  shoald  ^airy  their 
baggage  (sarcmm,  va$a  et  oibaria)  tied  up  m  beadles,  upon 
^cm  or  forks,  both  the  aoldien  and  these  furcai  were  caUed 
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■VLI   MAMAHl/    KXTBLLIULE,    BlIOBftK,  T6l   BXTRUDKBS   BTTKCA,  vel 

JurctUoy  to  drire  away  by  f^rce.' 

Aay  tluDg  carried,  not  on  llie  bade,  but  on  the  shoulders,  or 
io  the  haads  of  men,  was  oalled  wbbcovok  ;  as  the  dishes  at  an 
enleitaifinient,  the  spoils  at  a  triumph^  the  ioiages  of  the  gods 
at  saend  games,  the  corpse  and  other  ^iags  carried  at  a  funeraL 

When  penons  ivere  carried  in  a  chair  or  sedan,  on  whici 
they  sat,  it  wna  called  svxa  gettaUnia,  portaioria,  t.  ftrtoria 
or  CATBaoBA ;  in  a  couch  or  litter,  on  which  they  lay  extended, 
iBCTiCA,  vol  ciniiLB,  used  both  In  the  city  and  on  journeys, 
sometimes  open,  and  sometimeB  covered,  with  curtains  of  skin 
or  idoCh,  called  piiaovla,  which  were  oooasionally  drawn  asidc^ 
aoBMtimes  with  a  window  cf  gloss,  or  transparent  stone,  so  that 
they  might  either  read  or  write,  or  sleep  in  them.  There  were 
oommouy  some  footmen  or  lackeys,  who  went  before  the  sedan 

(CUBSOBBS)/ 

The  seila  and  lecUccB  of  women  were  of  a  different  constrno* 
tion  from  those  of  men ;  hence  seUa  rel  Uctica  muUebrU :  the 
aUhedra  is  supposed  to  haTC  been  peculiar  to  women.  The 
sella  usually  contained  but  one ;  the  lectica^  one  or  mote.  The 
sella  had  only  a  email  pillow  (csrotoa/)  to  recline  the  head  on ; 
the  lectica  had  a  mattress  stuffed  with  feathers ;  hence  pennies 
pham :  sometimes  with  roses  (pnlvinue  roeafarctue),  probably 
with  ropes  below.' 

The  sellm  and  leetictt  were  carried  by  slares,  called  lbctica- 
Bti,  cahmeSt  gendi,  t.  baptli,  dressed  ccrnimooly  in  a  dark  or 
red  pemdaf  tall'  and  handsome,  from  different  countries. 
They  were  supported  on  poles  (assbrbs,  tcI  cunUes)^  not  fixed, 
but  removable,'  placed  on  the  shoulders  or  necks  of  the  slaves ; 
hence  they  were  said  aliquem  succolarb^  and  those  carried  by 
them,  euccoUtti,  who  were  thus  greatly  raised  above  persons  on 
foot^  particularly  such  as  were  carried  in  the  sella  or  cathedra.'^ 
The  sella  was  commonly  carried  by  two^  and  the  lectica  by 
four-  sometimes  by  six,  hence  called  kexapharoi,  and  by 
eiffht  oCTOPHOBOs,  v.  -um,^ 

When  the  lectica  was  set  down,  it  had  four  feet  to  support  it. 
usually  of  wood,  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold.  The  kings  of 
India  had  lecticsB  of  sojid  gold."  The  use  of  lecticas  was 
thoujrht  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome  from  the  nations  of 
the  East  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.    But  we  find  them 
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M«Dt!oB«d  long  beTors,  on  jorniMj.  and  In  lh«  army,  llw  | 
«aip«nr  Clmadim  ii  wid  fint  to  hare  mad  a  mIIk  co*«r«d  il  I 
top.'  Tb«r  do  not  Mea  to  ban  boon  Med  in  Die  ehjr  in  dw 
tiraa  of  Plauhu  OTof  Tennra;  hit  ttM7  if«nfofr«qiMDt  radcr  , 
C»«BT  that  he  prohibiiod  tha  mm  of  iImd,  udImi  U>  f»mam  of  i 
'  'd  rank  and  agfe,  and  on  certain  dayn    Thoee  wIm  had  not 


partleulu-lf  fi 

<pte,  et  niVATM  Tel  vtmiAKics,  et  pitbuca.* 

A  kind  of  doM  liltar  r,arried*  by  two  nml«a,* 
bones,*  vraa  cillad  bmtuini,  mentioned  only  by  Utac  a 

Tiro  horee)  yoked  to  a  carriifr 
were  called  bmm,  bijugi,  t,  btfuget  i 
three,  trigms  and  four,  qmirig*. 

ririjugi,  r.  -gtt;  frequently  puj 
the  chariot  itwlf,  b^jnge  aari' 
eaiam,  qaadrijitgut  camu;  but 
etariealum  it  oftener  put  for  car- 
tat,  the  race.'  We  alao  read  of  a 
cliuiot  drawn  by  aix  horeei, 
joined  ttq^ether  a-Weast,'  fbr  to 
the  Bomaui  alwaya  yoked  their 
bnrea*  in  their  nne-ehariots. 
Nero  once  drnre  a  diariot  at  tha 
Olympic  gaum,    drawn    by   ten 


A  ramnge  without  wheels,  drawn  by  any  aninali,  wai  c«Jled 
TKiHt,  ».  -eo,  «1  traga,  a  sledge,  uied  in  nutic  woik  in  beating 
[Hit  the  corn*  (called  by  Vairo,  Pteniam  plMtelian,"  betause 


oMd  finr  dMiipiif|poge^tlie  GartbwiniMit),  and  among  aottlMns 
nations  in  traveUiBflf  on  tho  ioe  and  snow.  Canrtages  witli  ono 
wheal  weio  called  vkarota.  A  vobicle  of  this  kind  dhrawn  by 
the  hands  of  riaYos,  cbuumaxium,  or  akcitiia.^  A  Tehicie  with 
two  whaek,  BinoTim ;  with  fonr  (quadrirotiym),* 

Thoae  who  drove  chariots  in  the  oiroas  at  Rone,  with  what- 
ever nombe*  of  horses,  were  called  gvABniOAniiy  from  the 
fwadrigm  being  most  fr«qaently  used;  hence  rAcnoNas  goA- 
OBiOAiioaiix.  Those  who  rode  two  horses  joinod  together, 
leaping  quiddy  from  the  one  to  the  other,  were  called  drsul- 
tobxb;  hence  dswi/<or  v.  de$ertor  amorii,  inconstant;  and  the 
horses  themselTes,  DEsuLToaii,  sometimes  succemfully  used  in 


The  Tehicles  used  in  races  were  called  cvnaus,  or  curriada^ 
chariots,  a  currendo,  from  their  velocity,  having  only  two 
wheels^  by  whatever  number  of  horses  they  were  drawn :  also 
those  used  in  war  by  different  natioas ;  of  which  some  were 
armed  with  scythes,*  in  different  forms.  Also  those  used  by  the 
Soman  magistrates,  the  consuls,  prs»tors,  censors,  and  chief 
SDdilei^  whence  they  were  called  MAoisTRAtus  cubules,  and  the 
aeat  on  which  these  magistrates  sat  in  the  senate4ioHse,  the 
rostra,  or  tribunal  of  justice,  sella  curqlis,*  because  they 
earned  it  with  them  in  their  chariots.*  It  was  a  stool  or  seat 
without  a  bock,^  with  four  crooked  feet,  fixed  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  cross  pieces  of  wood,  Joined  by  a  common  axis,  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  A  (deciuiotim),  and  covered  with 
leadier ;  so  that  it  might  be  occasionally  folded  together  for  the 
convenience  of  carriage,  and  set  down  wherever  the  magistrates 
chose  to  use  it,  adorned  with  ivory ;  hence  called  coevlb  kbvb, 
and  ALTA,*  because  frequently  placed  on  a  tribunal,  or  because 
It  was  the  emblem  of  dignity ;  aaeiA,  because  first  used  by  the 
kings,  borrowed  from  m  Tuscans,  in  later  times  adorned  with 
engravings;  carupicuum siffmt.* 

A  carriage  in  which  matrons  wetfe  carried  to  games  and 
sacred  rite^  was  called  piLmrTux,  an  easy  soft  vehicle  (pensUe)^ 
with  four  wiieels ;  usually  painted  with  various  colours.^*  The 
carriage  which  iBBtrons  used; In  common  {futo  prqfettoqw) 
was  called  CABravrcM,  named  from  Carmenta,  the  mother  cv 
Evander,  commonly  with  two  wheels,  and  an  arched  covering ; 
as  the  flamines  used  (currtu  aratahu)^  sometimes  without  a 
covering.^'    Women  were  prohibited  the  use  of  it  in  the  second 
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htB  roham  mngaiTiBi. 

Pimic  war  by  Um  Oppjan  law,  whidiy  however,  was  aoon  aflar 
repealed.     U  is  aometimee  put  for  any  carriage.^ 

A  flpbmdid  carriage  with  four  wheeii  and  four  hones,  adorned 
tviUi  ivory  and  silver,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  wen  led 
in  solemn  procession  from  their  shrines  (e  aacrarUai)  at  the 
Ciroensian  gamei^  to  a  place  in  the  circos,  called  pmroiAa. 
where  coudies  were  prepared  for  placing  them  on,  waa  called 
TmoisA,  from  the  thongs  stretched  before  it  {lara  tenaa),'  air 
tended  by  persons  of  the  first  rank,  in  their  most  magnificent 
apparel,  woo  were  said  thensam  ducbeb  vel  deouckbi^'  who 
delighted  to  toudi  the  thongs  by  which  the  chariot  waa  drawn 
(fimemque  mami  ccmHngere  gaudent),*  And  if  a  boy  (jmfr 
patrinms  ei  matrimus)  happened  to  let  go '  the  thong  which  he 
held,  it  behoved  the  procession  to  Im  renewed.  Under  the 
emperors,  the  decreeing  of  a  thensa  to  any  one  was  an  adoiow- 
ledffment  of  his  divinity.* 

A  carriage  with  two  wheels,  for  travelling  expeditioualy.  was 
called  cisiuM,  o.  ct/tum;  the  driver,  cisiabius,  drawn  nsnally  by 
three  mules ;  its  body  leagMtan,  v.  -a)  of  basket-work  (noxDnm, 
V.  '4mtm)J'  A  larger  carriage,  for  travelling,  with  four  vrbeels, 
was  called  bhbda,  a  Gallic  word,  or  CAaancA,  the  driver,  BHan*- 
nius,  or  CAaauCABius,  a  hired  one,  MxaiToau,  both  also  oaed  in 
the  city,*  sometimes  adorned  with  silver.  An  open  cairiage 
with  four  wheels,  for  persons  of  inferior  rank,  as  some  think, 
was  called  pbtobbitum,  also  a  Gallic  word.' 

A  kind  of  swift  carriage  used  in  war  by  the  Gaula  and 
Britons,  was  called  bssbditm  ;  the  driver,  or  rather  one  who 
fought  nnom  it,  sssbdarius,  adopted  at  Rome  for  common  use." 

A  caiTiaffe  armed  with  scythes,  used  by  the  same  people, 
coTiMus ;  the  driver,  covinabius  ;  similar  to  it,  was  probably 
BaaiiA.  In  the  war-chariots  of  the  andenta^  there  were  usually 
but  two  persons,  one  who  fought  [beilator),  and  another  who 
directed  the  horses  {auriga,  the  charioteer)." 

An  open  carriage  for  heavy  burdens  (vehiadum  anerarivm) 
was  called  flaustrum,  or  vena  (^^«£«)  a  waggon  or  wain; 
generally  with  two  wheels,  sometimes  four;  drawn  conunonly 
by  two  oxen  or  more,  sometimes  by  asses  or  mules.  A  wagson 
or  cart  with  a  coverlet  wrought  of  rushes  laid  on  it,  for  carrying 
inng  or  the  like,  was  called  scibpba,  properly  the  coverlet 
itself,  sc.  crates  ;  tii  plaustra  scirpea  lata  fuU,"  A  covered  cart 
or  waggon  laid  with  doths,  for  carrying  the  old  or  infirm  of 
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nMuwr  rank,  was  called  abcou,  qtuui  area.  The  load  or 
weigbt  which  a  wain  could  carry  at  once  (tma  veciwra),  was 
cai&d  TSBsa,  -if.^ 

A  waggon  with  four  wheels  was  also  called  cabbvs  t.  -mr,  by 
a  Gallic  name^  or  SARRACuWy  or  spiBMBDinM,  and  by  later  writers, 
ANOABiAy  Tel  clabulabb;  also  CABRAaiuH,  and  a  fortification 
formed  by  a  number  of  carriagei^  CABBAoa' 

Sabbaca  Boota,  t.  'tii,  or  piaustra,  is  put  for  two  constella- 
tions^ near  the  north  pole,  called  the  two  bears  (Arcti  ffemhia, 
Tol  AuB  «(»ro/),  UBSA  MAJOB,  named  IMicm  {ParrhaHs,  i.  e. 
ArcadicaX  pabbhasis  ABCTOSy'  from  Gallisto,  the  daughter  of 
Lycaon,  Icing  of  Arcadia^  who  is  said  to  have  been  converted 
into  this  oonstenatlon  by  Jupiter,  and  vbsa  mimor  called  CTifO- 
stJBA,  L  e.  Mvpcf  w^ttf  cams  eauda^  properly  called  abctos,  dis- 
tingoidied  from  the  great  bear  (hblicb).^ 

The  greater  bear  alone  was  properly  called  PLAVSTBUMy  fh>m 
its  resemblance  to  a  waggon,  whence  we  call  it  Charles's  wain, 
or  the  Plough ;  and  the  stars  which  compose  it,  tbionbs/  q. 
TBRiovRSy  ploughing  oxen;  seven  in  number,  sbpishtrionbs.' 
But  piau9tra  in  the  plur.  is  applied  to  both  bears ;  hence  called 
oBxiRi  TRioNn,  also  inoccidui  v.  mmquam  occidetUet^  because 
they  nerer  set ;  oeeemi  metttentes  mquore  imgi,  afraid  of  being 
dipped  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  for  a  reason  mentioned  by 
Grid ;  and  tardi  vel  pigri,  because,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  pole, 
th^appear  to  move  slow,  neqtte  se  guogicom  in  ccelo  oonunoventJ 

The  nrsa  major  is  attended  by  the  constellation  bootbs,  q. 
huMcui,  the  ox-driver,  said  to  be  retarded  by  the  slowness  of 
his  wains,  named  also  arctophtlax,  q.  utmb  ciutotf  cuMto§  E>y^ 
manthidot  urtmf  into  which  constellation  Areas,  the  son  of 
Callisto  by  Jupiter,  was  changed,  and  thus  joined  with  his 
mother.  A  star  in  it  of  the  first  magnitude  was  called  arcturus, 
q.  at^KTw  ov(«,  una  Cauda :  stxlla  post  caudam  ursa  majoris, 
said  to  be  the  same  with  Bootes,"*  as  its  name  properly  implies, 
ap»rov  oufoc,  wnm  cifs/os.  Around  the  pole  moved  the  dragon 
(draco  ▼.  anauis)^^  approaching  the  ursa  major  with  its  tail, 
and  surrounding  the  nrsa  minor  with  its  body." 

The  prindpu  parts  of  a  carriage  were,  the  wheels  (aoTis), 
the  body  of  the  carriage  (capsum,  -us,  v.  -o,  ploxbmum,  v.  -us),^ 
and  draught-tree  (tbmo),  to  which  the  animals  which  drew  it 
were  yoked. 

The  wheels  consisted  of  the  axletree  (axis),  a  round  beam," 
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OD  which  the  wheel  turn;  the  nave,^  in  whidi  the  axle  mofvm, 
and  the  spies'  are  fixed;  the  ciroumference  of  the  wheel,* 
oomposed  of  fellies,*  in  which  the  spokes  are  fiulened,  oonunooly 
fluiroonded  with  an  iron  or  brass  ring.* 

A  wheel  without  spokes®  was  odled  ttvpavum,  from  its 
resemblanoe  to  the  end  of  a  dmnu  It  was  made  of  eelid  boards,' 
fixed  to  a  souare  piece  of  wood,  as  an  axis,  without  a  nave,  and 
■trencthenea  by  cross  baiSy"  with  an  iron  ring  around;'  ao  that 
the  wnole  turned  together  on  the  extremities  of  the  axis,  called 
CARDnfBs.  8ttdi  wiMels  were  chiefly  used  in  rustic  waln%,^°  as 
they  are  still  in  this  country,  and  called  tuwibelb,  Tirmpowisi 
is  also  put  for  a  large  wheel,  moved  by  horses  or  men  for 
raising  weights  from  a  ship,  or  the  like,  by  means  of  pulleys,*^ 
ropes,  and  nooks,  a  kind  of  crane; "  or  for  drawing  water,'' 
eurva  antlia,  ancla  v.  antha  (»j»rXi^«),^*  haustum,  t.  nda 
ff^iforia,  sometimes  turned  by  the  force  <»  water;"  the  water 
was  raised  through  a  siphon,^"  by  the  force  of  a  sudcer,"  as  in  a 
pump,  or  by  means  of  buckets.'^  Water-engines  were  abo  used 
to  extingttiah  fires.'' 

FVom  the  supposed  diurnal  rotation  of  the  hearenly  bodies, 
AXIS  is  put  for  the  line  around  which  they  were  thought  to  turn, 
and  the  ends  of  the  axis,  caroiiibs,  ybb«ic«s,  vel  poli,  for  the 
north  and  south  poles.'"  Axis  and  polus  are  sometimes  pot  for 
coBham  or  mther ;  thus,  tnb  cherts  axe,^  i.  e.  tub  dio  Tel  osre ; 
}!ucidu9poiu» ;  ^  cardines  tmmdiquaiuor,  the  four  cardinal  points; 
SBPTmraio,  the  north ;  NBainias,  die  south ;  oubhs,  sa  loi,  Tel 
ariu&  $oU9f  the  east;  occmiots,  t.  oecatui  soligf  the  west ;  cordo 
eoKs,  the  east ;  ocdduut  ▼.  hespenug,  the  west.''  In  the  north 
Jupiter  was  supposed  to  reside;  hence  it  is  called  DomcuinH 
jOTis,"  ssDBs  nnoRUM  ;**  and  as  some  think,  porta  caaa :"  thus, 
tanpestat  a  verttee^  for  septentriant.^ 

The  animals  usually  yoked  in  carriages  were  horsey  oxen, 
asses,  and  mules,  seaMtimes  camels ;  elephants^  and  even  liona^ 
tigers,  leopards,  and  beaca ;  dogs,  goats,  and  deer ;  also  men 
and  women.'' 

Animals  were  joined  to  a  carriage  "  by  what  was  called  jvevu, 
a  yoke ;  usually  made  of  wood,  l»ut  sometimes  abo  of  metal, 
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{rfaoed  apon  tbe  neek,  one  yoke  eeannonly  upen  two,  of  a 
crooked  tbroi,  with  a  bend  (cunfotura)  for  Uie  neck  of  each : 
henee  $ub  juoo  eogere,  t*  Jtmgere  ;  cotta  t.  cervice$  jugo  tud^ 
cvrty  tubdtrtj  tubmUtere^  v.  tiuppomere^  if  eripere :  jvoum  iub^tre^ 
camctfitTt^  detnUare^  exuere,  a  cervicUnu  d^icere^  excuUre^ 
&e.  The  yoke  was  tied  to  the  necks  of  the  animali^  and  to  the 
pole  or  lean,  with  leathern  thongs  (lora  toajvoiA.).^ 

When  one  pair  of  bones  was  not  safficieni  to  draw  a  carriage, 
another  pair  was  added  in  a  straight  line,  before^  and  yoked  in 
the  same  manner.  If  only  a  third  horse  was  added,  he  was 
booad  wiUi  nothing  bat  ropes,  without  any  yokei  When  more 
bofaes  than  two  were  joined  a4»eaat  (Muata  frotUe),  a  caston 
whi^A  is  aaid  to  have  been  iatrodaeed  by  one  Clisthenes  oi 
SieyoBy  two  hones  only  were  yoked  to  tbe  cairiage,  called 
JVOALn,  jugariif  v.  juget  (Xyy*^)\*  ^^  ^^  othen  were 
bonnd  {appemti  vel  ati^mcti)  on  eaieh  side  with  ropes;  henee 
called  FuvALas  aoui,'  or  runts ;  in  a  chariot  of  four  (in  quadri- 
gis)t  the  horse  on  the  rights  dbxtbb,  t.  prwuu;  on  the  left, 
annsTsa,  tomt ,  y.  teeunduM,  This  method  of  yoking  horses 
was  chiefly  used  in  the  Ciroensian  games,  or  in  a  triumph. 

The  instruments  by  which  animals  were  driyen  or  excited, 
were^-^L  The  lash  or  whip  (pagrwrn^  y.  vlaoeuum,  fMtoti^^ 
made  of  leathern  thongs  (scotica,  Viru  harridu)}  or  twisted 
oordfl^  tied  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  sometimes  sharpened  (ocaZea/i) 
with  sraaO  bits  of  iron  or  lead  at  the  end,*  and  divided  into 
seyeral  lashes  (tam^B  y.  lora),  called  scorpiows/— Si  A  rod 
(joma),^  or  goad  (stimitlus]^'  a  ode,  or  long  stick,  with  a  sharp 
point :  hence  aHamiog  ahad  aahibere,  admovere^  adden,  adji- 
cen  ;  9tiamU9  jbdtre^  ineitare,  tfc,  Adversus  Mtimmlum  cdLou, 
sa  jactartf  to  lack  i^inst  the  goad.'— And,  3.  A  spur  (calcab),**^ 
need  only  by  liden :  hence  eatio  cakaria  addere,  wbdere,^  ^. 
AUerfrenia  egei,  alter  calcaribus,  the  one  requires  the  reins,  the 
other  the  span,  said  by  Isocrales  of  Ephorus  and  Theopompus.^ 

The  instruments  used  for  restraining  and  managing  hones, 
were, — 1.  Hie  bit  or  bridle  (vrsvum,  pi.  -t,  y.  -a),  said  to  have 
been  inyoited  by  the  Lapitha,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  or  by  one 
Pelethronius ;  the  part  which  went  round  the  ean  was  called 
▲uaBA ;  that  which  was  put  into  the  mouth,  properly  the  iron  or 
bit»  oaba;  "  sometimes  made  unequal  aad  rough,  like  a  welfls 
teeth,  particularly  when  the  horse  was  headstrong  (tbsiax)  :  ^* 
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henc^Jrma  lofata,*  or  lopi.  Prmna  v^icere^  camutere^  acc^fere^ 
mmdertf  detraherey  laxare^  jpc.  Frmtaun  mordere,  to  be  inp»- 
iient  under  reitraint  or  subjection ;  but  in  Martial  and  Statins,' 
to  bear  tamely*  The  bit  was  sometimes  made  of  foldy  as  the 
collars  (moni/ia),  which  hunj^  from  the  horses'  necks ;  and  the 
oo¥eriiiffs  for  their  backs  (strata)  were  adorned  with  gold  and 
purple.'-— 2.  The  reins  (HABBir.«y  vol  hra) ;  hence  habnoM  cor- 
ripere^  flectere,  r.  moUri,  to  manas^e ;  dare^  immittere^  iiffkmd^re, 
laxare^  permitiere,  to  let  out ;  acUUtcere^  to  draw  in,  and  mg^- 
primerer 

To  certain  animals,  a  head-stall  or  muzsle  (CAPisTauii)  was 
applied,  sometimes  with  iron  spikes  fixed  to  it,  as  to  calves  or 
the  like,  when  weaned,  or  with  a  covering  for  the  mouth  {JU- 
cdla)  \.  hence  JUcellit  caputran  boveif  to  muzale ;  ^ifMtvw?  w 
cotuuere.  But  capUtrum  is  alto  put  for  any  rope  or  oora ;  bonce 
wUm  capistro  cmutringert,  to  bind ;  Jumenia  capiiirare,  to  tie 
with  a  halter,  or  fasten  to  the  stoll.^ 

The  person  who  directed  the  chariot  and  the  horsey  was 
called  AURIGA ; '  or  agitator,^  the  charioteer  or  driver ;  also 
HODsaATOH.  But  these  names  are  applied  chiefly  to  thoee  who 
contended  in  the  circus,  or  directed  chariots  in  war,  and  always 
stood  upright  in  their  chariots  (Jngutebani  curribttM)i  honce 
AVRiGARB  for  cuTTum  regeTB ;  and  auriqarius,  a  penon  who 
kept  chariots  for  running  in  the  circus.' 

Auriffa  is  the  name  of  a  constellation  in  which  are  two  stars, 
called  HJUM  (the  kids),  above  the  horns  of  Taurus.  On  the 
head  of  Taurus,  are  the  Hyades  (a5  vnpj  pbiere\  or  Suculae  (a 
suUnu),^^  called p/ttoue  by  Virgil,  and  tristes  by  Horace;  because 
at  their  rising  and  setting,  they  were  supposed  to  produce  rains ; 
on  the  neck,  or,  as  Servius  sayfl^  ante  gemui  iauri;  in  cauda 
tauri  9eptem  plrudes,  or  vbrgilme,  the  seven  stars ;  sing.  Pkkts 

Vel  FLIAS.^^ 

Agitator  is  also  put  for  aga»o^*  a  person  who  drove  any 
beasts  on  foot  But  drivers  were  commonly  denominated  from 
the  name  of  the  carriage ;  thus,  rhedarim^  plaustrariui,  &c,  or 
of  the  animals  which  drew  it ;  thus,  mulio,^''  commonly  pot  for  a 
muleteer,  who  drove  mules  of  burden ;  ^*  as  eguiso  for  a  person 
who  broke  or  trained  horses  ^'  to  go  with  an  ambling  pace ;  under 
the  maguter  equorum,  the  chief  manager  of  horses.  The  horses 
of  Alexander  and  Csssar  would  admit  no  riders  but  themselves.** 
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The  drifw  oomnMnily  eat  behind  the  pole,  with  the  whip  in 
right  hand,  and  the  reins  in  the  left;  henoe  he  was  said 
medere  prima  seiia^  tedere  ienume,  t.  prima  temone,  i.  e.  tn  aeiia 
proxima  temam,  and  tenume  kUti,  r.  exaUij  to  be  thrown  from 
his  seat  ;^  sometimes  dressed  in  red,'  or  scarlet ; '  sometimes  he 
walked  on  foot  When  he  made  the  carriage  go  slower,  he  was 
said,  currum  equosque  nuiinare;  when  he  drew  it  back  or 
aside,  Ttiorauert  et  avertere,^  Those  who  rode  in  a  cairiage  or 
en  horsebadc  were  said  vehi,  or  portari,  evehi,  or  inveM  ;  those 
oarried  in  a  hired  vehicle,'  YRCTOBn :  so  pasMngers  in  a  ship ; 
but  vector  is  also  pot  for  one  who  carries :  fidmuiis  vector ,  u  e. 
aquUo,  as  vehens  and  invehene,  for  one  who  is  carried.*  When 
a  person  moanfced  a  chariot^  he  was  said  currum  comcendere, 
aecendere,  inecendere,  et  vmUre^  which  is  usually  applied  to 
mounting  on  horseback,  eattu  in  currwn  emicare  ;  when  helped 
up,  or  taken  up  by  any  one,  curru  t.  th  currum  tdU.  The  tune 
lor  mounting  in  hired  carriages  was  intimated  by  the  drirer^s 
moving  his  rod  or  cracking  his  whip ;'  to  dismount^  descendere 
▼•  duilire. 

The  Romans  painted  their  carriages  with  different  colours^ 
and  decorated  them  with  various  ornaments,  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  even  with  precious  stones,  as  the  Persiaoai* 

OP  THE  CITY. 

Bomb  was  built  on  seven  hills  (eoUee,  momiefj  arcea^  vel  juga^ 
nempe,  Palaiimif,  Qmnrndie^  Aveninme,  dBlius,  Vimmalie,  £v- 
gnilbiuv,  et  Janictdaris) ;  hence  called  urbc  sbptigolus,  or  sbp- 
tbioenina;  by  the  Greeks,  i^raXo^oSf  and  a  festival  was 
celebrated  in  December,  called  skptimontium,  to  commemorate 
the  addition  of  the  seventh  hilL' 

Th»  Janiculum  seems  to  be  improperly  ranked  by  Senrius 
among  the  seven  hills  of  Rome ;  because,  thdugh  built  on,  and 
fortified  by  Ancus,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  included 
wiUiin  the  city,  although  the  contrary  is  asserted  by  several 
authorsL^*  The  coUis  Capitolinus,  vel  Tarpeius,  which  Serrins 
omits,  ought  to  have  been  put  instead  of  it.  The  Janiculum, 
eollis  Hortulorum,  and  Vaticanus,  were  afterwards  added. 

I.  Jfoits  PALATnius,  vel  PALATiuM,  the  Palatine  mount,  on 
which  alone  Romulus  built '^  Here  Augustus  had  his  house; 
and  the  succeeding  emperors,  as  Romulus  had  before:  hence 
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the  en^rar'tf  fcoMse  was  oAed  PA&ATnm,  a  palaoe^  oomn  vau^- 
nvA ;  ^  aad  in  liler  timei^  thoM  wlio  attoided  Um  enperar  mm 
called  PAX.ATINI. 

S.  CAnTOi.mui,  eo  called  from  the  CB|Htol  built  oo  i^  femmly 
named  sATURNiuty  from  Satmrn^  having  dwell  there,  and  tai^ 
rarosy  ftouk  Tarpeia,  who  betrayed  die  citadel  to  the  Sabinea^  te 
whom  that  monnt  was  assigned  to  dwell  in.' 

9.  AyHBTWuSy  the  meat  extensive  of  all  the  hiHs^  named  firom 
an  Alban  king  of  that  name^  who  was  buried  on  it;  the  piaes 
which  Remus  chose  to  take  the  omena,  therefore  said  not  to 
have  been  included  within  the  Pomaerium'  till  the  time  of 
Claudius.  Bat  others  say,  it  was  joined  to  the  city  by  Ancos, 
called  also  collis  mvrcios,  fitmi  Miircia,  the  godden  of  aleep, 
who  had  a  chapel  (saceUmn)  on  It ;  oollif  jaavm,  firom  a  temple 
of  IMana ;  *  and  nxnomvay  from  Remas,  who  wished  the  csty  to 
be  founded  there. 

4  QuiRiVA&is  is  supposed  to  have  been  nanwd  from  a  temple 
of  Romulus,  called  also  Qohnnus,  which  stood  on  it^  or  fttM 
the  SabineSy  who  came  from  Cures,  and  dwelt  there :  added  to 
the  city  by  Servius ;  *  called  in  later  times,  mons  Gaballi,  or 
Caballuinfl^  from  two  marble  horses  placed  there. 

5.  Calius,  named  fiK>m  ojouts  Vibenna,  a  T^can  leader,  who 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  acainst  the  Sabines,  with 
a  body  of  men,  and  got  this  mount  to  dwell  on;  added  to  the 
city  by  Romulus  according  to  Diooys.  ii.  50,  by  Tullus  Hos^ 
lios^  according  to  Liv.  i.  SO,  by  Ancus  Martius,  acomdiiig  to 
Strabo,  v.  p.  234,  by  Tarouinios  Fiisons,  aoMnrding  to  oScit. 
Ann.  iv.  65;  anciently  called  gunaouaTDLANUs,  from  the  oaka 
which  grew  on  it ;  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  ordered  to  be  called 
AueuBTus ; "  afterwards  named  LATSRAinis,  where  the  popes  long 
resided,  falefore  they  removed  to  the  Vatican. 

6.  VinnrALis,  named  from  thickets  of  osiers  whidi  grew  diere,' 
or  vAOUTALis  (frofll^^^  beeches) ;  added  to  the  city  by  Serrins 
Tuliiiis.* 

7.  Ei^uiLmos,  ExquUUt,  vel  KigtaUm,  supposed  to  be  named 
from  thickets  of  oaks  {atcukia)  which  gi^w  on  it^  or  from 
watches  kept  there  (exatbUs);  added  to  the  city  by  Servins 
Tullius.' 

JAmcuLUM,  named  fr^mi  Janus,  who  is  said  to  have  first  bnilt 
on  it,  the  most  favourable  place  for  taking  a  view  of  the  mty.'* 
From  its  sparkling  sands,  it  got  Uie  name  of  mons  Anrena,  and 
by  corruption  kontorius. 

Vaticanus,  so  called,  because  the  Romans  got  possemion  of 
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Ity  by  expeUing  ilie  TWauM^  aooor^ing  to  the  oohiimI  of  tho 
Mothnyen  (vaies);  or  from  the  prMiciions  uttered  there, 
adjoiniDg  to  the  Jaiiiculoiny  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tiber,' 
didiked  by  the  andents^  on  account  of  its  bad  air,*  noted  for 
prodoeing  bad  wine/  now  the  principal  place  in  Rome,  where 
ure  the  pone's  palace,  called  St  Anrelo,  the  Vatican  library, 
one  of  the  nnest  in  the  world,  and  St  reter's  dinreh. 

CoLLis  HoaTOLORUM,  BO  GalM,  frooi  its  being  originally 
cofored  with  gardens ;  *  taken  into  the  city  by  Aurelian ;  after- 
wards called  purciusy  from  the  Pindiy  a  noble  family  who  had 
their  seat  there. 

The  gates  of  Rome  at  the  deafli  of  Romulus  were  three,  or  at 
most  four ;  in  the  time  of  Fliny  thirty-seyen,  when  tlie  drcnm- 
ference  of  the  walls  was  thirteen  miles  900  paces ;  it  was  dliided 
by  Augustas  into  fourteen  regioneg,  wards  or  quarters.' 

The  prindpal  gates  were, — 1.  Porta  flamwia,  through  which 
the  Flaminian  rMid  passed ;  called  also  nuMKHTAii a,  because  H 
lay  near  the  Tiber.*-&  GoLLmA  (a  coUibus  Quirinali  et  VimmaU), 
called  also  guiaiKALis,  Aeomorsis  toI  sal  aria.  To  this  gate 
Hannibal  rode  up,  and  threw  a  spear  within  the  city.'— 3.  Vi- 
HiHALU.— 4i  EsguiLiifA,  andently  Metia,  Labicana,  vel  Lavicana, 
witliottt  which  ariminals  were  punisheid.' — 6.  Nayia,  so  called 
from  one  Nasnus,  who  possessed  the  grounds  near  it — 6.  Car- 
•MBiTALrs,  through  whidi  the  Fabii  went,  from  their  fate  cdled 
BCSLBRATA.  —  7.  CAPiorA,  throufffa  whidi  the  road  to  Capua 
passed*— 8.  Triumpralis,  throu^  which  those  who  triumphed 
•ntared,'  but  authors  are  not  a^eed  where  it  stood. 

Between  the  Porta  Viminalis  and  Esquilina,  without  the  wall, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  camp  of  the  fratoriam  cohorts,  or 
miiiiu  nuBTORum,  a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Augustus  to 
guard  his  person,  and  called  by  that  name,  in  imitation  of  the 
select  band  which  attendied  a  Roman  general  in  battle,'  com- 
posed of  nine  cohorts,  according  to  DIo  Casdus,  of  ten,  consist- 
ing each  of  a  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot,''  chosen  only  from 
Italv,  chiefly  from  Etruria  and  Umbria,  or  andent  Latturo. 
Under  Vitellius  sixteen  prmtorian  cohorts  were  raised,  and  four 
to  JRUwd  the  dty.  Of  these  last^  Augustus  institutedonly  three.'' 

Severus  new-modelled  the  prstorian  bands,  and  increased 
them  to  four  times  the  andent  number.  They  were  composed 
of  the  soldiers  draughted  from  all  the  lesions  on  the  frontier. 
Tliey  were  finally  suppressed  by  Constantine,  and  their  fortified 
camp  destroyed.'* 
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ThoM  only  were  attowedl  to  valar^  the  dty^  ulio  ka4 
exteDded  the  limiti  of  the  empire.  Taatiu,  however,  obeervee, 
tiiat  although  several  ipenerals  had  tabdaed  many  Batio^i^  yet 
no  one  a&r  the  kinga  aaittmed  the  right  of  enhumn^  the 
pooiflBriiun,  except  Sylla  and  Augustui,  to  the  time  of  dandiiuL 
but  other  aathors  say,  this  wai  done  also  by  Julius  CaBsar.  Tho 
last  who  did  it  was  Aurelian.' 

Concerning  the  number  of  inhabitantB  in  ancient  Rome^  wo 
can  only  form  oonjecturea.  Lipsios  oomputea  them,  in  its  mesa 
floariahing  atate,  at  four  milliona. 

PUBIilO  BUILDINGS  OF  THB  ROMANS. 

L  TsxvLis.    Of  these  the  chief  were^ 

1.  The  CAFiToii,  so  called  becattse^  when  the  foandationa  of  it 
were  laid,  a  human  head  is  aaid  to  have  been  found  (cafvv  OU 
vel  ToU  cufuidam),  wiih  the  face  entire  ;  '  built  on  tlie  Tarpeian 
or  Capitoline  mount,  by  Tarquinius  Superbu^  and  dedicated  by 
Horatiua ;  burned  A.  U.  670,  rebuilt  by  Syua,  and  dedionted 
by  Ql  Gatulus^  A.  U.  675 ;  again  burned  by  the  eoMieia  of 
Vitellius,  A.  D.  70,  and  rebuilt  by  VeqMsian.  At  hia  death  it 
was  burned  a  third  time,  and  restoied  by  Domitian,  with  gjiontei 
majrniiioence  than  ever.*    A  few  vestiges  of  it  still  remain. 

CAPXTOiiivM  is  sometimes  put  for  the  mountain  on  whioh  the 
temple  stood,  and  sometimes  for  the  temple  itself.*  The  edifice 
of  the  Cepitol  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  extending  neaiy 
SOO  feet  on  each  side.  It  contained  thi^  temples,'  oonaeemted 
to  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Juna  The  temple  of  Jupiter  waa  in 
the  middle,  whence  he  ia  oaUed  media  qui  eedet  mole  nmje^  the 
god  who  sits  in  the  middle  temple,  fhe  temple  of  Minerva 
was  on  the  right,^  whence  she  is  said  to  have  obtained  the 
honours  next  to  Jupiter ;  ^  and  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  left.* 
Livy,  however,  places  Juno  first,  iii.  15,  So  also  Ovid,  Trist. 
ii.  291. 

The  Capitol  waa  the  highest  part  in  the  city,  and  stcosigly 
fortified ;  heuce  oaUed  arx  ;"*  Capitoimm  tUque  arar,  arx  CcfriioiiL 
The  ascent  to  tlie  Capitol  from  the  forum  was  by  100  atepa.  It 
was  most  magniticenUy  adorned ;  the  very  gilding  of  it  m  aaid 
to  have  cost  13,000  talents,  i.  e.  £1,976,^50 ;  ^  hence  called 
AURBA,  and  FULOEiis,  The  gates  were  oif  brass,  and  the  tiles 
giU.^ 
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lli«  prinoi|Nd  t«Bpl«  of  oth«r  eiy«0  were  alio  called  by  tho 
name  of  Capitol.^ 

Id  the  Capitol  were  lUcewise  templet  of  Termisai^'  of  Jupiter 
Feretiiusy  &G. ;  casa  Bomuli,  the  cottage  of  Bomuliu^  oovered 
with  ainwy*  near  the  Curia  Calabra.* 

Near  the  ascent  of  the  Capitol,  was  the  asti*vn,  or  sanctuary/ 
which  Bomuloa  opened^"  in  imitatioD  of  the  Greeks.' 

S.  The  PAHTHKoii,  built  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law  to  Augustas, 
and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor,'  or  to  Mais  and  Venus,  or,  as 
iu  name  imports^  to  aU  the  gods ; '  repaired  by  Adrian,  eonse> 
crated  by  pope  Boniface  fv.  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  All- 
Saints,  A.  D.  (K)7,  now  called  the  Rotunda,  from  ita  round 
figure,  said  to  be  160  feet  high,  and  of  about  the  same  breadth. 
The  roof  is  curiously  raultec^  roid  spaces  being  left  here  and 
there  lor  the  greater  strength.  It  has  no  windows,  but  only  an 
opening  in  tlM  lop  for  the  admission  of  Jight^  of  about  S&  feet 
diameter.  The  walls  on  the  inside  are  eiUier  solid  marble  or 
incmete^L  Hie  ftont  en  the  outside  was  covered  with  braien 
pktee  giU,  the  top  with  silver  plates,  but  now  it  is  oorered  with 
lead.  The  gate  wa»  of  brass  of  extraordinary  woik  and  siie. 
They  used  to  aacend  to  it  by  tweWe  stepe,  but  now  they  go 
down  as  many ;  the  earth  around  being  so  much  raiaed  by  the 
demolition  of  houses* 

a  The  teaqile  of  Apollo  built  by  Aognstus  oa  the  PaUUfaie 
hill,  in  which  was  a  pnnlic  library,  where  authors,  ^aiiicularly 
poelB,  used  to  recite  their  compositions,  sitting  in  full  dress,^ 
eometimee  before  select  judges,  who  passed  sentence  on  their 
eomparatire  merits.  The  poets  were  then  said  conmutti,  to  be 
contrasted  or  matched,  as  combatants;  and  iheredtevs,  commit'- 
ian  apira.  Hence  Caligula  said  of  Seneca,  that  he  only  com- 
posed GOMHissioiiss,  showy  dedaBsataons.^ 

A  particular  place  is  said  to  hare  been  built  for  this  pvrpeee 
by  Hadrian,  and  consecrated  to  Minerva,  called  atbbkbum.*^ 

Authors  used  studiously  to  invite  people  to  hear  them  recite 
their  worki^  who  commonly  received  them  with  aoclamatione; 
thas»  BXHB,  pulchre^  beilB,  ettge;  hon  potest  mbjus,  soraos,  i  e. 
tapimUar  (99^mf),  icUe,  doete^  and  sometimes  expressed  theii 
fondness  for  the  author  by  kining  him.'' 

4h  The  temple  of  Diana,  built  on  the  Aventine  mount,  at  the 
instigation  of  Servius  Tullius,  by  the  Latin  states,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Roman  people,  in  imitation  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
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at  Epheiufly  whidbi  wot  bnilt  at  the  joint  ezpense  of  dM  Giwk 
states  in  Asia.' 

5b  'the  tenple  of  Janiu^  built  by  Naraa,'  with  two  bmea 
Urates,  one  on  each  side^  to  be  open  in  war,  and  shot  in  time  ot 
peace ;  shut  only  once  during  the  republic,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  629,*  thrice  by  Au^ustue,^  fint  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  and  the  death  of  Antony  and  Gleopatniy  A.  U. 
725,  a  second  time  after  the  Gontabrian  war,  A.  U.  7S9 ;  about 
the  third  time,  authors  are  not  sfpreed.  Some  suppoee  this 
temple  to  have  been  built  by  Romulus,  and  only  eiilai||od  by 
Nunia ;  hence  they  take  Janus  Qnirini  for  the  temple  of  Jaaoa, 
built  by  Romulus.' 

A  temple  was  built  to  Romulus  by  Papirius,  A.  U.  469,  and 
another  by  Aurustus.^ 

6.  The  temples  of  Saturn,  Juno,  Man,  Venus,  M inenra^  Nep- 
tune, &c,  of  Fortune,  of  which  there  were  many,  of  Gonoord, 
Peace,  &c. 

Augustus  built  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor  in  the  fbnim  Augiisti. 
Dlo  says  in  the  Capitol,'  by  a  mistake  either  of  himself  or  hb 
transcribers.  In  this  temple  were  suspended  military  standardly 
particularly  those  which  the  Paithians  took  from  ttie  Romam 
under  Crassus,  A.  U.  701,  and  which  Phraates,  the  PartMaa 
king,  afterwards  rsstoted  to  Augustui^  together  with  the  cap- 
tives; Suetonius^  and  Tacitus  say,  that  Phraates  also  gave 
hostages.  No  event  in  the  life  of  Auipistus  is  more  oelobrated 
than  this ;  and  on  aoeonnt  of  nothing  did  he  value  himself  inen^ 
than  that  he  had  recovered,  without  bloodshed,  and  hj  the  mere 
terror  of  his  name,  so  many  citiaens  and  warlike  spoils,  loat  by 
the  misconduct  of  former  commanders.  Hence  it  is  extolled  by 
the  poets,'  and  the  memory  of  it  perpetuated  by  fsoina  and 
Inscriptions.  On  a  stone,  found  at  Ancyra,  now  Angoiiri  in 
Phrygia,^''  are  these  words :  partbos  Tanin  ■xsrcitvuh  romaiio- 
ROM  {u  e.  of  Iheiwo  armies  of  Crassus,  both  son  and  lather,  and 
of  a  third  army,  commanded'  by  Oppius  ^lianus,  the  lieutenant 
of  Antony),'^  spolia  xt  siona  rbhittbib  mihi,  soppucbsqus  aiii- 
ciTiAM  popuLi  BOMANi  PBTBBB  coBoi,  I  Compelled  the  Parihians 
to  restore  to  me  the  spoils  and  standards  of  three  Roman  anuies, 
and  to  beg  as  supplicants  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people , 
and  on  several  coins  the  Parthian  is  represented  on  his  knees 
delivering  a  military  standard  to  Augustus^  with  this  iBscrip- 
tion,  civre.  bt  sion.  milit.  a.  parthis.  bbcbp.  vel  rbstit.  iwl 
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IL  lliMttw,  tee  p.  996,  aspkitbeiitNty  p.  S83,  and  places 
for  coMKise  or  amoseniMik 

Qdbuii  («i)foy,  from  ^b^  cano),  a  boildinpf,  where  munciaos 
mud  acton  rahaanad,  or  prirately  exarcised  thaoMeWai^  before 
appoariag  on  iKa  itace.^ 

NTHraAUM,  a  building  adomad  with  atatoea  of  the  nymph^ 
and  aboundinr,  aa  it  is  thoofht,  with  fountains  and  waterfalls 
which  afforded  an  a^iaaabla  and  refreshing  coolness ;  bonroweii 
froas  the  Greeks,  lon^  of  being  introducM  at  Roma,  unless  wa 
aappese  it  the  same  with  the  temple  of  the  Nympha  mentioned 
by  Oicera' 

OiBCi.  The  ciRcvs  MAZinos,  see  p.  S74w  Giacna  VLjjnxnjSy 
laid  out  by  one  Flarainius;  called  also  ApoUinaris,  from  a 
temple  of  Apollo  near  it ;  used  not  only  for  Uie  celebration  of 
games^  bat  also  lor  making  hanmguaa  to  the  people.' 

The  GiBCus  luxiinni  was  much  frequented  by  sharpers  and 
fortiine-telleni  (gortiUgi),  jugglers  {pratiiffiatons),  kc, ;  hence 
called  VAUAX.^ 

SoToral  new  drei  were  added  by  the  empenNEB  Nero,'  Can- 
calky  Heliogabalos,  &a. 

Stama,  phicea  nearly  in  the  form  of  cirdy  for  the  mnning  of 
men  and  homes.  HirpomuMn,  places  for  the  mnning  or  oooib- 
ittg  of  hones,  also  laid  out  for  private  use,  espedaUy  in  country 
Tilias;*  but  here  some  read  Hypodromns,  a  shady  or  coTeted 
walk,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  meant,  aa  Sidon.  £p.  ii.  3. 

PALisTRiB,  oYMNAsiA,  ct  X7ST3,  plscas  foT  exarcising  the  ath- 
lets»,'  or  ptmcratiuttm^  who  both  wrestled  and  bozed.^ 

These  places  were  chiefly  in  the  campus  HAnTics,  a  large  plain 
along  the  Tiber,  where  the  Roman  youth  performed  their  exer- 
cises, anciently  belonging  to  the  Tarquins ;  hence  called  supbbbi 
nxeis  Aomi;  and  after  Uieir  expulsion,  conseerated  to  Man: 
called^  by  way  of  eminence,  camtus  :  put  for  the  comitia  held 
there ;  hence /ors  donUna  campi ;  cr  m  the  Totes ;  hence  wnaUt 
campus^  i.  e  atffragia  ;  eampi  noiOy  a  repulse :  or  for  any  thing 
in  which  a  person  exercises  himself;  hence  htisiwuu  dicanu 
campus y  in  quo  lioeat  oratori  vagari  Ubere,  a  large  field  for 
speaking ;  campWy  m  quo  exKuatrert  viriiu,  cogmoteiqm  posit 
a  field  wherein  to  display  and  make  known  your  Tirtaes.* 

Naumachia,  places  ibr  exhibiting  naral  engagements^  bnilt 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  circus ;  vbtcb,  i.  e.  NaacmocAia  Circi 
Maximi ;  avovsti;  domitiani.  These  fights  were  exhibited 
also  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre.^ 
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in.  CvftiA,  boildinfi  where  the  inhebltints  of  audi  curia 
met  to  perform  divine  serrioe/  or  where  the  senate 
(•■macula).' 

IV.  FoRAy  public  places.  Of  these  the  chief  was,  fobum 
MANVM,  vBTus,  Tcl  MAOMUMy  a  larflfCy  obloDijr,  opou  spaos,  beiweea 
Uie  Capitoline  and  Pidatine  hilu^  now  the  cow-market,  wliere 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  where  justice  was 
administered,  and  public  bnsinesi  transacted/  &c^  instituted  by 
Romulus^  and  surrounded  with  porticos,  shops,  and  iHuldings^ 
by  Tarquinius  Prisons.  These  shops  were  chiefly  occupied  by 
bankers  (argentarii),  hence  called  ▲aeniTARUB,  sc.  fabemm, 
vsTsaas ;  lience  ratio  pecumanon^  qua  inforo  veruxhar^  the  state 
of  money  matters ;  fdtm  de  faro  toUere^  to  destroy  miblio 
credit ;  mjoro  versari,  to  trade ;  *  Jbro  cedere^  to  become  Dank- 
rupt,  Tel  in  foro  eum  non  habere  ;  but  de  faro  decedere,  not  to 
appear  in  public ;  mforo  eeee^  to  be  engaged  in  public  bosinea^ 
vet  dare  uperam  foro ;  fori  f a6s»,  the  rage  of  litigatioii ;  m 
alienoforo  litigare,  to  follow  a  business  one  does  not  nndersland.* 

Around  the  ibnim  were  built  spacious  halb^  called  baoiucj^ 
where  courts  of  justice  might  sit»  and  other  puUic  busineas  be 
transacted ; '  not  used  in  early  times,  adorned  with  oidnniDa  and 
porticos,'  aflerwards  converted  into  Christian  diurches.  Hie 
Ibrnm  was  altogether  sunounded  by  arched  portioos,  with 
proper  places  left  for  entrance.* 

Near  the  rostra  stood  a  statue  of  Blanyas,  vel  -a^  who  havinr 
presumed  to  challeii||e  Apollo  at  singing,  and  being  vanqoishei^ 
was  flayed  alive.'  Hence  his  statue  was  set  up  in  the  forum,  to 
deter  unjust  litigants. 

There  was  only  one  foram  under  the  republic  Julius  GsBaar 
added  another,  the  area  of  which  cost  h.  s.  miiUee,  i  e.  £807,S9i : 
IS :  4,  and  Augustus  a  third ;  hence  trina  pora,  TBin.Ki  sonim.* 
Domitian  began  a  fourth  forum,  which  was  finished  by  Nerva, 
and  named,  from  him,  vorum  nbrvji  ;  called  also  TaAHSiTOBiim, 
because  it  served  as  a  convenient  passage  to  the  other  three. 
But  the  most  splendid  forum  was  that  built  by  Thijan,  and 
adorned  with  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  war.^ 

There  were  alio  various  vora,  or  market-pUoes^  where  oerfaifl 

commodities  were  sold;  thus,  forum  boahiuii,  the  ox  and  cow 

market,  in  which  stood  a  brasen  statue  of  a  bull,  adjoining  to  the 

Circus  Maximus ; "  suarium,  the  swine-market ;  piscariuh,  the 

^  fish-market ;  olitorium,  tlie  green*market ;  forwn  cupbdwis, 

'  where  pastry  and  confections  were  sold ;  all  contiguous  to  one 
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mnodMr,  along  the  Tiber.  When  joined  togelher,  called  hacbl- 
Lim,  from  one  Maeellue,  whose  house  hed  stood  there.'  These 
who  frequented  this  pUoe  are  enumerated,  Ter.  Enn«  ii.  2.  25^ 

V.  PoBTicuSy  or  piaesas,  were  among  the  most  splendid  orna- 
ments of  the  dtj.  They  took  their  names  either  from  the 
edifices  to  which  they  were  annexed,  as  porticos  Goncordiaa, 
ApoUinis,  Qttirini,  Hereulis^  theatFt,  circi,  amphitheatri,  &o^ 
or  from  the  builders  of  them,  as  porticos  Fompei%  Liyia,  Octa^ 
Tin,  Agrippa,  &&,  used  chiefly  for  wallciDg  in,  or  riding  under 
covert.  In  porticos,  the  senate  and  courts  ofjustice  were  some- 
times held.'  Here  also  those  who  sold  jewels,  pictures,  or  the 
likcL  exposed  their  goods. 

Upon  a  sudden  shower,  the  people  retired  thither  from  the 
theatre.  Soldiers  sometimes  had  their  tents  in  porticos.  There 
authors  recited  their  works,  philosophers  used  to  dispute,'  par- 
ticularly the  Stoics,  whence  their  name  (from  «rro«,  porticuM\ 
because  Zeno,  the  founder  of  that  sect^  taught  his  sdiolais  in  a 
portico  at  Athens,  called  Pflscile,*  adorned  with  various  pictures, 
particularly  that  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  So  also  (Arywippi 
particuM,  the  school  of  Ghrysippus.^  Porticos  were  generally 
paved,'  suppoited  on  marble  piilara^  and  adorned  with  statues.' 

VL  CoLuioiiK,'  columns  or  pillan,  properly  denote  the  props 
or  supports  '  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  of  the  principal  beam  on 
which  the  roof  depends ; ''  but  this  term  came  to  be  extended 
to  all  props  or  supports  whatever,  especially  such  as  are  orna- 
mental, and  also  to  those  structures  which  support  nothing^ 
unless  perhaps  a  statue,  a  globe,  or  the  like. 

A  principal  part  of  ardiitecture  consists  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  ditferent  form,  sise,  and  proportions  of  columns.  Columns 
are  variously  denominated,  from  the  five  different  orders  o« 
architecture,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tuscan,  and  Composite, 
i.  e.  composed  of  the  first  three.  The  foot  of  a  column  is  called 
the  base  (basis),^  and  is  always  made  one  half  of  the  height  of 
the  diameter  of  the  column.  That  part  of  a  column  on  which  it 
stands  is  called  its  pedestal  (BtyMHUea^  vel  -to),  the  top,  its 
chapiter  or  capital  (epUtylium^  caput  vel  capiUdum)^  and  the 
straight  part,  its  shaft  {teapiu). 

Various  pillars  were  erected  at  Borne  in  honour  of  great 
men,  and  to  commemorate  illustrious  actions.  Thus,  column  a 
«iiBA,  a  brasen  pillar  on  which  a  league  with  the  Latins  was 
written ;  ^^  columna  rostbata,  a  column  adorned  with  figures  of 
ships,  in  honour  of  Duilius,  in  the  forum,"  of  white  marble,  still 
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renunning'  with  ite  insoription ;  another  in  the  Cspltoly  ev«cM 
by  M.  Fulviiis,  the  consaJ,  in  the  second  Panic  war,  in  honoor 
of  Cttsar,  consisting  of  one  stone  of  Numidian  marble  near 
twenty  feet  hiffh ;  another  in  honour  of  Galba.^  But  the  most 
remarkable  cmumns  were  those  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  Piua^ 

Trajan's  pillar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  his  forum,  com- 
posed of  twenty-four  great  pieces  of  marble,  but  so  curiously 
cemented  as  to  seem  but  one.  Its  height  is  128  feet,  aooording 
to  Entropius,  144  feet  It  is  about  tirolre  feet  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  and  ten  at  the  top>  It  hss  in  the  inside  185  steps  for 
ascending  to  the  top,  and  forty  windows  fiw  the  admissiim  of 
light,  Ihe  whole  pillar  is  encrusted  with  marble,  on  which  are 
represented  the  warlike  exploits  of  that  emperor,  and  hia  army, 
particularly  in  Dacia.  On  the  top  was  a  celooBus  of  Trajan, 
holding  in  his  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  his  right  a  hollow 
globe  of  gold,  in  which  his  ashes  were  pot;  but  Butropius 
affirms  his  ashes  were  deposited  under  the  pillar.* 

The  pillar  of  Antoninus  was  erected  to  him  by  the  senate 
after  his  death.  It  is  176  feet  high,  the  steps  of  ascent  106,  the 
windows  56.  The  sculpture  and  other  ornaments  are  much  of 
the  same  kind  with  Uioee  of  Tnyan's  pillar,  but  the  work 
greatly  inferior. 

Both  these  pillars  are  still  standing,  and  justly  reckoned 
among  the  most  precioos  remains  of  antiquity.  Pope  Sextos 
v.,  instead  of  the  statues  of  the  emperors,  caused  the  statsM  of 
St  Petor  to  be  erected  on  Trajan's  pillar^  and  of  St  Paul  on 
that  of  Antoninus. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  adorning  their  houses 
with  pillan,'  and  placing  stataes  between  them,*  as  in  temples. 
A  tax  seems  to  have  been  imposed  on  pillars,  called  c<».u]fiiAUini.' 

There  was  a  pillar  in  the  forum  called  columna  Mnniay  from 
C.  Masoius,  who,  baring  conquered  the  Antiates,  A.  U.  417, 
placed  the  brasen  beaks  of  their  shipe  on  the  tribunal  in  the 
forum,  from  which  speeches  were  made  to  the  people ;  hence 
called  ROSTRA.^  Near  this  pillar,  slaves  and  thioTes,  or  fraudu- 
lent bankrupts,  used  to  be  punished.  Hence  insignificant,  idle 
persons,  who  used  to  saunter  about  that  place,  were  called 
coLVMMAaii,  as  those  who  loitered  about  the  rostra  and  cocurta  of 
justice  were  called  simaosTEAKi  and  suBBAsiuOAaii,'  oompre- 
hended  in  the  iurba  forensis,  or  plebs  urboMa,  which  Cicero 
often  mentions. 

VI L  Aacus  TRiuMnuLBS,  arches  erected  in  honour  of  illus- 
trious generals,  who  had  gained  signal  victories  in  war,  aeveral 
of  which  are  still  standing.    They  were  at  first  very  simple, 
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koill  «f  bficfc  or  hewn  ilODe,  of  s  Mnu-«ircnlar  figun ;  bMiM 
called  FOMncm  by  Cicero ;  but  afterwards  mora  u^piifioeiit, 
boih  of  die  finoM  marble,  and  of  a  tquare  figure,  with  a  Urn 
'  'Ifl,  and  two  nnall  ODei  on  each  aide, 
d  itatuei,  BDd  rarioui  figaret  done  in 


n  tiM  Tiotor'a  bead  aa  be  pawe^l  in  tiinmph. 
n  began  under  the  6rM  emperorg ;  hence  Fliny 


Mone  were  held  in  de- 
teatatioD  by  the  other 
MMoa,  nor  did  they 
repair  a  tropliy  when 
it  decayed,  to  inta- 
mato,  tiiat  ennitJM 
ought  not  to  be  im< 

IVtiphita  were  not  modi  oaed  by  the  Komans,  who,  Fiona 
aaya,  Mrer  inaolted  Uw  vanquiahed.  They  oaOed  any  roonn- 
mcDU  of  a  vidory  by  that  naoM'  Thna  the  oak  tree,  with  a 
croaa  piece  of  wood  on  the  top,  od  which  RomalM  carried  the 
ipoila  of  Anon,  king  of  the  CBnineom,  ia  called  by  Platarch 
rftrmnrj  by  Llry,  raaotjLitw  ;  or,  aa  otben  read  the  pawage, 
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wmamaam.  Trapman  k  abo  put  by  the  poets  for  tbe  Tiolory 
iHeU;  or  the  spoils.' 

It  mu  reckoned  unlawflil  to  orertom  a  troph j,  as  faaving 
been  consecrated  to  the  godB  of  war.  Thus  Cssar  left  standjn|r 
the  trophies  which  Pompey,  from  a  criminal  vanity,  had  erected 
on  the  Pyrenean  moiutains^  after  his  4^quest  of  Sertorius  and 
Ferpenna  in  Spain,  and  that  of  Mithridates  over  Triarius^  near 
Ziela  in  Pontos^  but  leavsd  opposite  to  them  monuments  of  his 
own  Tietories  orer  Afranius  ana  Petieius  in  tlie  former  place, 
and  over  Phamaoes,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  in  the  latter.  The 
inscription  on  CaBsar*s  trophy  on  the  Alps  we  have,  Plin.  iii  SO 
s.  94  Druius  erected  trophies  near  the  Elbe,  for  his  Tictories 
over  the  Germans.  Ptolemy  places  them  inter  QmtUiam  et 
lMppi4tm} 

There  are  two  trunks  of  marble,  decorated  like  trophies,  still 
remaininif  at  Rome,  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  those 
•aid  to  liave  been  erected  by  Marius  over  Jugurtha,  and  over  ihe 
Cimbri  and  Teuton],  vel  -es  y  but  this  seems  not  to  be  ascertained. 

IX.  Aqu-vductus.*  Some  of  them  brought  water  to  Borne 
from  more  than  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  through  rocks  and 
mountains,  and  over  valleys,*  supported  on  arches,  in  some 
places  above  109  feet  high,  one  row  being  placed  above  ano- 
ther. The  care  of  them  anciently  belonged  to  the  censors  and 
sediles.  AfWwards  certain  officers  were  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  emperors,  called  guratorb8  AguAaoM,  with  720 
men,  paid  by  the  public,  to  keep  them  in  repair,  divided  into 
two  bodies ;"  the  one  called  publica,  iirst  instituted  by  Agrippa, 
under  Augustus,  consisting  of  360 ;  the  other  fahilia  cjbsams, 
of  460,  instituted  by  tlie  emperor  Claudius.  Tbe  slaves  em- 
ployed in  taking  care  of  the  water  were  called  A^UAaii.  Aquabia 
paovmciA  is  suppossd  to  mean  the  charj^e  of  the  port  of  Ostia,' 

A  person  who  examined  the  height  from  which  water  might 
be  brought  was  called  LnaAToa ;  the  instrument  by  whidi  Uiii 
was  done,  aquaria  lura  ;  hence  locus  pari  Ubra  cwn  €Bquore 
maris  eif ,  of  the  same  height ;  amnes  aqua  diversa  m  wrbem 
libra  perveniunt,  from  a  different  height.  So,  turres  ad  Ubram 
^adaf  of  a  proper  height ;  locus  ad  libellam  aquus,  quite  level' 

The  declivity  of  an  aqueduct  {UbramaUum  amus)  wss  at  least 
the  fourth  of  an  inch  every  100  feet;*  according  to  Vitruvios^ 
half  a  foot  The  modems  observe  nearly  that  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  If  the  water  was  conveyed  under  ground,  there  were 
openings  ^^  every  240  feet^^ 
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TIm  eiiiratar^  or  prmfmhu  aq^noruBmy  was  iiiTettod  by  Augaitiis 
with  oonsidenble  authority ;  attended  without  the  dty  by  two 
lietOTfly  three  public  daves,  an  architect^  aecretariei^  &c.;  faenoey 
under  the  later  emperon^  he  wai  called  coHsvLAaia  AguAsini.^ 

According  to  P.  Victor,  thore  were  twenty  aqueducts  in  Rome, 
but  others  make  them  only  fourteen.  They  were  named  from 
the  maker  of  them,  the  place  from  which  the  water  was  brought^ 
or  from  some  othor  drcnmstance;  thus,  AgoA  Clandiay  •Appi'S 
Marda,  Julia,  Cimina,  Felix,  tikoo  (rel  virginmu  Hquor),  so 
called,  because  a  youngf  giri  pointed  out  certain  veins,  which 
the  diggers  following  f<Nuid  a  great  quantity  of  water;  but 
others  ^ve  a  different  account  of  the  matter;  made  by  Agrippa, 
as  several  others  were.* 

X.  Cloacje*  sewers^  drains,  or  sinks,  for  carrying  off  the 
iilth  of  the  'city  into  the  Tiber ;  first  made  by  Tarqninius  Pris- 
cos,^  extending  under  the  whole  city,  and  divided  into  numerous 
branches.  The  arches  which  supported  the  streets  and  buildings 
were  so  high  and  broad,  that  a  wain  loaded  with  hay  '  might 
go  below,  and  tcsmIs  sail  in  them:  hence  Pliny  calls  tmm 
apenan  omnium  diciu  maxmum,  tuffouU  mcntUnu,  tUque  ur6e 
pcfuili^  ttibterque  navigaUu  There  were  in  the  streets^  at  proper 
distances,  openings  lor  the  admission  of  dirty  water,  or  any 
other  filth,  which  persons  were  appointed  always  to  remove, 
and  also  to  keep  tlM  doacm  clean.  This  was  the  more  easily 
effbcted  by  the  declivity  of  the  ground,  and  the  plenty  of  water 
with  which  the  dty  was  supplied.' 

The  principal  sewer,  with  which  the  rest  communicated,  was 
called  CLOACA  HAxmA,  the  work  of  Tarquinius  Superbus;  Vari- 
ous dooeas  were  afterwuds  made.^  The  doacsi  at  first  were 
carried  through  the  streets ; '  but  by  the  want  of  regularity  in 
rebuilding  the  dty  after  it  was  burned  by  the  Gaub^  they,  in 
many  places,  went  under  private  houses.  Under  the  republic^ 
the  censors  had  the  charge  of  the  cloacie ;  but  under  the  empei^ 
ors,  cuaAToaas  cLOACARim  were  appointed,  and  a  tax  impoeed 
for  keeping  them  in  reoair,  callea  cLOAGABivii.' 

XI«  Via.— .The  public  ways  were  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Roman  works,  made  with  amasing  labour  and  expense; 
extending  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  piUars  ol 
Hercules  to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  southern  confines  of  Egypt. 

The  Carthaginians  are  said  first  to  have  paved  ^"  their  roads 
with  stones;  and  after  them,  the  Romans.^'  The  first  road 
which  the  Romans  paved  ^  was  to  Capua ;  first  made  by  Appius 
Claudius  the  Censor,  the  same  who  built  the  first  aqueduct, 
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A.  U.  441,  alUrwardi  oonUnoecl  to  BnmioriuMy  abool  950 
miles,  but  by  whom  i»  unotitaia ;  calM  aaomA  tubvh/  paved 
with  the  haraest  flint  so  firmly,  Uiat  in  levenl  places  H  rnmiini 
entire  onto  this  day,  abore  SOOO  yens;  so  broad,  that  two 
earriaffea  might  pass  one  another,  commonly,  however,  not 
exceeding  fourteen  feet  The  stones  were  of  different  siaes^ 
from  one  to  five  feet  every  way,  but  so  artfully  joined  tiuit  they 
appeared  but  one  stone.  There  were  two  strata  below;  the 
first  ttraium  of  rough  stones  oemented  with  moitar,  end  the 
second  of  gravel ;  the  whole  about  three  feet  tbi«dc 

The  roads  weie  so  raised  as  to  command  a  prospect  of  the 
adjacent  country.  On  each  side  there  was  usually  a  row  o( 
larger  stones,  called  mabgxnbs,  a  little  raised  for  foot  passengera; 
hence  the  roads  were  said  maboutabi.*  Sometimes  roads  were 
only  covered  with  mvel,'  with  a  foot-path  of  stone  on  each  side. 

Augustus  erected  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  foram,  called  WMii>wnm 
AUKEuv,  where  all  the  military  ways  tenainated  The  miles^ 
however,  were  reckoned  not  from  it,  but  from  the  gates  of  the 
dty,  along  all  the  roads  to  the  limits  of  the  empiv^  and  uMiked 
on  stones.  Hence  lavis  is  put  for  a  mile ;  thus,  ad  larftaai 
laptdem^  the  same  with  tria  mUUa  poMnmm  ab  urbe.  At  ansalleff 
distances^  there  were  stones  for  traveHers  to  rest  on,  and  to 
assist  those  who  alighted  to  mount  their  horMs.* 

The  public  ways  (ptmiCiB  via)  were  named  either  from  the 
persons  who  first  laid  them  out,  or  the  places  to  which  they  led : 
thus  VIA  APPiA,  and  near  it,  via  irumotA,  which  also  led  to  Bian- 
dusium.  Fia  Auam a,  along  the  coast  of  £truria ;  nAinmA,  to 
Ariminum  and  Aquileia ;  cassia,  in  the  middle  between  these 
two,  through  Etruria  to  Mutina ;  amilia,  which  led  front  Ari« 
minnm  to  Plaoentia.*  Via  nutirasTncA,  to  IVaDnesto ;  tSBoavniA, 
vel  TiBURs,  to  Tibur ;  ostibisis,  to  Ostia ;  LAuaaartKA,  to  Lmi- 
rentum ;  salaria,  so  called  because  by  it  the  Sablnes  carried  salt 
from  the  sea ;'  latina,  &e. 

The  principal  roads  were  called  publiga,  vel  muTAaas^  com- 
mdaree,  vel  praioruB ;  as  among  the  Greeks,  fiaotXnuUf  u  e. 
regia  ;  the  iess  frequented  roads,  FairAva,  agraria^  v^  tridtuJet, 
quia  ad  agroe  et  vicot  dueuM,  The  charge  of  the  pohlie  ways 
was  intrusted  only  to  men  of  the  highwt  dignitr.  Augastus 
himself  undertook  the  charge  of  the  roads  round  Borne,  and 
appointed  two  men  of  praetorian  rank  to  pave  the  roada,  each 
oi  whom  was  attended  oy  two  lictors.^ 

From  the  principal  ways,  there  were  cross-roads,  which  fed  to 
some  less  noted  place,  to  a  country  villa,  or  the  like^  called 
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DnrmTicuLA,  Mlifdi  word  is  pat  abo  for  the  inns  tlong  the  pablio 
roadaiy  hence  fior  a  digreasion  from  tlie  principal  ■ubjed.^  But 
plaioes  near  the  road  where  trarelleri  rested'  are  coaimonly 
called  DimsoRU,  whether  belon^^nf  to  a  friend,  the  same  with 
haspUia^  or  purchased  on  purpose,'  or  hired/  then  property 
called  GAuroiiJB,  or  tabbbkjs  ditbesoria  ;'  and  the  keeper '  of 
such  a  place,  of  an  inn  or  tavern ,  caufo  ;  those  who  went  to  i^ 
nrnmsoass :  henoe  commorandi  naittra  ditfersorium  ndbU,  mm 
habitandi  dtdit^  nature  has  granted  us  an  inn  for  our  sojourning, 
not  a  home  for  our  dwelling/ 

In  later  times,  the  inns  or  stages  along  the  roads  were  called 
HANstONKs ;  commonly  at  the  distance  of  half  a  day's  journey 
from  one  another;  *  and  at  a  less  distance,  places  for  relsys^ 
called  MVTATioiias,  where  the  public  couriers  '  changed  horses. 
These  horses  were  kept  in  constant  readineis,  at  the  expense  of 
the  emperor,  but  could  only  be  used  by  those  employed  on  the 
public  service,  without  a  particular  perminion  notified  to  the 
innkeepers  by  a  diploma,^ 

The  Romans  had  no  public  poits,  as  we  have.  The  first 
InrenCion  of  public  couriers  is  ascribed  to  Cyrus.  Augustus  first 
introduced  them  among  the  Romans.^  But  they  were  employed 
only  to  forward  the  public  despatches,  or  to  convey  political 
intelligence.  It  is  surprising  they  were  not  sooner  used  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce  and  private  communication.  Lewis  XL 
fint  eetablished  them  in  France,  in  the  year  1474 :  but  it  was 
not  till  the  first  of  Charles  IL,  omio  1660,  that  the  post-office 
was  settled  in  England  by  act  of  parliament;  and  three  years 
after,  the  revenues  arising  from  it,  when  settled  on  the  duke  of 
York,  amounted  only  to  £dO,OOa>* 

Near  the  public  ways  the  Romans  usually  placed  their  sepul- 
chres." The  streets  of  the  city  were  also  called  vis,  the  cross- 
streets,  VLB  TBANsvmsA ;  thus,  via  SACKA,  NOVA,  &C.,  paved  with 
flint,  yet  usually  dirty .^* 

The  Roman  ways  were  sometimes  dug  through  mountains,  as 
the  grotto  of  Puszoli,  crypta  Puteobma^  between  Puteoli  and 
Naples;  and  carried  over  the  broadest  rivers  by  bridges  (hence 
fheere pantemin  fluvio ;  fluvium ponte  jungere  vel conumttere ; 
pontem  Jbrnioimponere,  indere  vel  injicere). 

The  ancient  bridges  of  Rome  were  eight  in  number : — 1. 
pim9  susLicivs  vel  Mmilhu ;  so  called,  because  fint  made  of 
wood  (from  tubUcdP,  stakes),"  andaftenvards  of  stone  by  Aijnilius 
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Lepidus ;  some  reitifet  of  it  stiU  vemala  ti  tbe  foot  of 
Avontino :  £.  pont  fabmcius,  which  led  to  an  Islo  in  tho  ' 
first  built  of  stone,  A.  D.  69S :  and  3.  CBsnin^  which  leH  rrr>ro 
the  island:  4  sbiatobius  toI  PtUatimUf  soar  nonnl  Falatino' 
aomo  arehaa  of  it  are  still  standing :  5.  pant  jjjricuLt»  y^  '•oriM ; 
ao  named,  because  it  led  to  the  Janiculttm;  atill  standing;  6 
pon9  TEiuMPHALiSy  which  thoae  who  triumphed  passed  in  going 
to  the  Capitol ;  only  a  few  Yeatiges  of  it  remain :  7.  pcma  iauus, 
baih  by  ^lius  Hadnanus ;  still  standing ;  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  bridge  in  Rome :  8.  pon9  HiLviua,  without  the  dty ; 
now  oailed  p<mie  moUe* 

There  are  soTeral  hridgea  on  the  Anio  or  TeTorono;  tho 
inost  considerable  of  whid  ia  pang  nabsis,  ao  ealM  bocause 
rebuilt  by  the  eunuch  Naises,  after  it  had  been  dealroyed  by 
TotiUi,  king  of  the  Goths. 

About  sixty  miles  from  Bomo,  on  the  Flaminian  way,  ua  the 
country  of  the  Sabines^  was  poM  mAwodBniB,  whidi  joined  two 
mountains,  near  Namia,  or  Nami,  over  the  river  Nar,  built  by 
Anguatna,  of  stupendous  height  and  sice ;  Tostiges  of  it  still 
remain ;  one  arch  entire^  about  100  feet  high,  and  150  feet 
wide. 

But  the  most  magnificent  Roman  bridge,  and  pefhaoa  the 
most  wonderful  ever  made  in  the  world,  waa  the  brioge  of 
Tn^jan  over  the  Damibe ;  raised  on  twenty  piers  of  hewn  atone, 
150  feet  from  the  foundation,  sixty  feet  broad,  and  170  feet 
distant  from  one  another,  extending  in  length  about  a  mile. 
But  this  stupendous  work  was  demolished  by  the  soooeeding 
emperor,  Hadrian,  who  ordered  the  upper  part  and  the  arches 
to  be  taken  down,  under  pretext  that  it  might  not  aerve  as  a 

Kssage  to  the  barbariana,  if  they  should  become  masters  of  it ; ' 
t  in  reality,  aa  some  writers  say,  through  envy*  becanae  he 
despaired  of  being  able  to  raise  any  wow  comparable  to  it. 
Some  of  the  pillars  are  still  standing. 

There  was  a  bridge  at  Niamei  (NagMWttfln),  in  fVance,  which 
supported  an  aqueouct  over  the  river  Garden,  consisting  of 
three  rows  of  arches,  several  of  which  still  remain  entire,  and 
are  esteemed  one  of  the  most  elegant  monumenta  of  Roman 
magnificence.  The  stones  tm  of  an  extraordinary  sisie,  aoae  of 
them  twenty  feet  long;  said  to  have  been  joined  together, 
without  cement,  by  ligaments  of  iron.  The  first  row  of  arches 
was  438  feet  long ;  the  second,  746 ;  the  third  and  highest,  805; 
the  height  of  the  three  from  the  water,  183  feet 

In  the  time  of  Trajan,  a  noble  bridge  was  built  over  the 
Tagus,  or  Tayo,  near  Alcantara,  in  Spain,  part  of  which  is  still 
standing.  It  consisted  of  six  attohes,  eighty  teet  broad  eadi,  and 
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of  UiMB  SOO  InI  high  nboYe  the  wat«r,  extoodiiig  in  knglh 
660  leet 

The  largest  9iBgle>«rcfaed  bridge  known  is  over  the  river 
Elaver^  or  Allier,  in  France,  called /nmw  veierit  Bnvaiist  neair 
the  city  of  firioude,  in  Anvergne,  mm  Brira^  the  name  of  a 
bridge  among  the  ancient  Gauls.  The  pillars  stand  on  two 
rocks»  at  the  distance  of  195  feet  The  arai  is  eighty-foyr  £m^ 
high  above  the  water. 

Of  temporary  bridges,  the  meet  famous  waa  that  of  CsBsar 
over  the  Khine,  constracted  of  wood.' 

The  Romans  often  made  bridges  of  rafts  or  boats,  joined  to 
one  another,  and  sometimes  of  empty  casks^  or  leathern  bottles^ 
aa  the  Greeks.' 

LIMITS  OF  TBS  EMPIBB. 

Ths  limits  which  Augnstus  set  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  his 
testament  advised  his  successors  not  to  go  beyond,  were  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  west,  and  the  £aphrates  on  the  east ;  on 
the  north,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine ;  and  on  the  south,  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  mount  Atlas; 
including  the  whole  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  beat  part  of  the 
then  known  world :  so  that  the  Romans  were  not  without  foun- 
dation called  BBRUM  domini,  lords  of  the  world,  and  Rome,  lux 

ORBXS    TSRBABUM,    ATQUK  ABX   OMNIUM    OBIVTIUM,    the    light    of  tho 

universe,  and  the  citadel  of  all  nations ;  ^  tbkbarum  dba  oknti- 

UMQUX  RomOj  CUl  par  XST  nihil,  XT  NIHIL  8BCUNDUM  ;  CAPUT  ORBIf 
TBBBAXUM  ;    CAPUT  BKAUM  ;   DOMINA   BONA  ;  PBJNCKP8   UBBIUM ;    BB- 

oiA ;  PULCHXBBiMA  RKBUM ;  MAXIMA  BBRUM ;  *  scd  qtuB  dc  Meptet/i 
totwn  circumtpicit  orbem  montibus,  impbrii  roma  nxuMgux  (i.  e. 
prmcipum  v.  mperatorum)  locus,  but  Rome,  the  seat  of  empire 
and  the  residence  of  the  gods,  which  from  seven  hills  looks 
around  on  the  whole  worlo.  Dtonqve  mis  victrix  omnem  de 
numtibuM  orbem  protpiciet  domUum^  martia  roma,  legar;  while 
warlike  Rome,  victorious,  shall  behold  the  subjugated  world  from 
her  seven  hills,  my  works  shall  be  read ;  caput  munoi  RXRVMguB 
poTBSTAs ;  $eptem  urbs  vitajugis  toti  qua  prasidbt  orbl^ 

Agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Augustus,  few  additions  were 
made  to  the  empire  after  his  time.  Trajan  sutNiued  Dacia^ 
north  of  the  Danube,  and  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  east  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  south  of  Britain  was  reduced  by  Ostorios, 
under  Claudius ;  and  the  Roman  dominion  was  extended  to  the 
ftriUi  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  by  Agricola,  under  Domitian.* 
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iv.  480.  X«M^  Cfr.  4  Mvt.  sil.  8.  Lir.  i.  tn.  Mm,  ?tt.  NB.  Afrig. ». 


fiOO  BOMIH  AKTigoitnt. 

Bui  whal  is  rsmarkable,  the  whole  fovoe  of  the  empiiv^  akhoagii 
axerted  to  the  utmost  under  Severus,  one  of  its  most  wailike 
princes,  oould  not  totally  subdue  the  nation  of  the  Galedoaiana^ 
whose  invincible  ferocity  in  defence  of  freedom  ^  at  last  obUfped 
diat  emperor,  after  granting  them  peace,  to  spend  near  two 
years  in  building,  with  incrdible  labour,  a  wall  of  solid  stooe^ 
twelve  feet  high  and  eight  feet  thick,  with  forts  and  towers  at 
proper  distanoss,  and  a  rampart  and  ditch,  from  the  Soiway 
frith  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne^  above  sixty-eight  mileai  to  re- 
press their  inroads.' 

The  wall  of  Severus  is  cslled  by  some  murus,  and  by  otheis 
TALLUM.  Spartianus  says  it  was  80  miles  long.'  £utropias 
makes  it  only  38  miles.*  See  also  Victor,  E^iit.  xx*  4w  Orosias 
viL  17.  Herodian.  iii.  4a  Beda,  Hist  i.  5.  Gassiodonii. 
Chronioon.  Camden,  p.  607.  edit  1594.  Gordon's  Itinerary, 
c  7 — 9.  p.  65— ^3L  Gough's  translation  of  Gamdeny  toL  iii.  pu 
Sll. 
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14. 18.  Mm  {wm  ■*■■■<■»  *•  tlM  H— ■■■  MiMtifa-  S  h  vlto  Swii^  IttJI 
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Afp.  Af  page  1. 

Ths  origia  conuninly  Maigned  to  the  eity  of  Bame  appeus  to  ran  on  no 
better  foeixlation  tlua  mere  falmknu  traiditum.  The  unoertaiBty  which 
prorrailed  on  thi*  tu^eet,  eren  in  aBdeat  tunes,  U  dearly  eTinced  by  the 
auaerona  and  Tarying  aoconnta  of  the  origin  of  that  dty  which  are  mentioned 
by  Plotarch  an  the  introduction  to  hia  Um  of  Romolua.  From  that  ^eoiage 
two  conclnaiona  are  eridently  to  be  deduced :  flrrt,  that  the  true  origin  ef 
Reme  waa  to  the  aadenu  themoelTea  a  fertile  theme  of  oontroveny ;  and, 
eecondly,  that  from  the  Tory  number  of  these  rarying  atatemento,  aa  well  aa 
their  great  diaerepency,  the  dty  of  Rome  muit  hare  been  of  rery  earty 
origin ;  oe  early,  u  met,  aa  to  haTe  baen  almoot  loot  amid  the  darluaeMi  A 
fable.  But  whence  do  we  obtain  the  commonly  reodTod  account  t  We  derive 
it  from  Fabioa  Pictor,  who  copied  it  from  an  obicure  Greek  author,  Diodeo 
the  Pepaxethian ;  and  finma  wia  tainted  oouroe  hare  flowed  all  the  atorieo 
concerning  Mara,  the  Veatal,  the  wolf,  Romulua  and  Bemna.  Of  Diodes  we 
know  Bottaing.  According  to  Dioaynua  of  Halicamassus,  Fahiua  had  lao 
better  anthonty  for  the  great  proportioa  of  areata  which  preceded  has  own 
age  thaa  tuI^  tradition.  B.9  probably  found  that  if  he  had  oonAned 
hiaaadf  to  what  waa  certain  in  these  early  times,  his  history  would  hare 
been  dry,  iiasipid,  and  incomplete.^  This  is  the  sanae  Fabios,  who,  in  the  few 
unconnected  tra^naenta  that  remain  of  his  Annals,  tells  us  of  a  person  who 
had  a  message  brought  him  by  a  swallow,  and  of  a  party  of  loupgarouc, 
who,  after  being  transformed  into  woItos,  recorered  their  own  iguies,  and, 
what  ia  naore,  got  bach  their  cast^atf  dothes,  prorided  they  had  abstained  for 
nine  years  from  preving  o^Mm  human  flesh  I  So  low,  indeed,  eren  among 
the  tfn— «■  themseiTes,  had  the  character  of  Fabins  for  historical  fidelaty 
fallen,  daat  Pdybtua  apdogiaes  on  one  oecaston  for  quoting  Fahiua  aa  aa 
authority.  If  Fahiua  be  prered  fxtna.  his  rery  narratiTe  to  hare  been  a 
▼isaenary,  fobuloos,  and  incorred  writer,  his  prototype  Diodes  must  have 
been  equally,  if  not  asore  so. 

We  propose  to  dier  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  imperial  dty,  diflWrenta 
and,  we  nope,  of  a  more  satisfactory  character  ;F-H>ne  which  will  traee  the 
foundation  of  Rome  to  a  ]>eriod  long  prior  to  the  supposed  era  of  Romulus ; 
and  which,  adrandng  still  farther,  will  show  that  Roma  waa  not  the  true 
or  Latin  laaase  of  the  dtyw-^Among  the'dties  of  the  Pelaagi,  in  the  land  once 
pnescssed  by  the  Saculi,  that  is,  in  Latium,  mention  is  frequentW  made  of 
one  denoainated  Saturnia.  This  dty,  thus  known  by  the  name  or^SaturBia« 
is  ao  other  daan  Rome  itself.  Thus  Pliny  (3,  6,)  obswrea, "  Satnmia,  where 
Rooae  new  staiads."  So  Aurelius  Victor  (3.J,  "  Satnmia,  built  on  one  of  the 
hills  of  Rteae.  was  the  residence  of  Saturn.*'  But  by  whom  was  SatumJa 
Imilt?  Was  it  of  Pelasgic  origin,  or  founded  by  the  undent  Siculif  The 
following  authority  will  funaish  a  satisfactory  aiaswer.  Dionvsiias  (i.  7Jb) 
quotes  an  old  historian,  nanaed  Antiochua  of  Syracuse,  whom  he  styles,  at 
*Jae  same  tinae,  "no  oooomon  or  recent  writer,"  to  Uae  following  eflbd: 
*'  Antaochus  of  Syracuse  says  that  when  Morges  reigned  in  Italy,  there  came 
to  him  firom  Rome  an  exile  named  Siculus."  This  passsge  is  deserring  of 
very  close  coaasideration.  In  the  first  place,  aa  Morges,  according  to  the  sanae 
writer,  succeeded  Italus,  and  as  the  rery  name  of  Uais  latter  mince  carries 
us  back  at  onoa  to  the  earliest  periods  of  Italian  hiatory,  we  niad  ^e  laame 
Rome  applied  to  a  dty,  which  must  of  ooiaseqnenoe  hare  been  oiae  of  the 
oldest  in  the  land.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  erident  that  Antiochns  relates  a 
fact  not  based  upon  his  own  indiTidual  knowledge,  but  upon  an  old  and  esta- 
blished tradition  ;  for  Antaochus  brought  down  his  history  of  SidUan  alCiirs 
to  the  Mch  dympiad,  that  is,  to  the  188th  year  befwe  the  Christian  era,  a 
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pariod  when  neitfier  be  bimaelf  nor  any  ofher  Oreoaa  writer  knew  aafht  of 
Hone,  avan  by  report^  m  a  dty  actually  in  existence ;  aiace  only  two  yean 
previona  (B.  G.  SM)  it  had  been  btimed  by  the  Oault,  and  it  waa  not  nntd 
mora  than  a  oantury  afterward*  that  the  Romana  became  known  to  tibe  Sici- 
lian Oreeks  by  the  capture  of  Tarentvm.  It  would  aeem,  then,  that  Room 
(Roma)  was  the  mast  ancient  name  i  Uiat  it  was  displaced  ftir  a  time  by  8a 
tumia,  and  was  afterwards  resumed. 

We  shall  now  enter  more  fully  into  the  consideration  of  our  anb^eel,  and 
endeaTonr  to  And  otfier  additional  grounds  for  the  su^ort  of  the  e|rinlaB 
which  we  are  advocating.  To  the  same  region  of  Italy  where  Sntnm  bad 
erected  on  Uie  Gapitoline  mountain  the  city  of  Satnmia,  and  opposite  to 
whom  Janus  had  also  established  his  residence  on  the  Janicnlttm,  came, 
necording  to  Dionyaias  (i.  SI.),  an  indiridual  named  Erander,  who  was 
reoeired  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  reigning  monarch  Faunns.  Two  ohifs 
were  suffldent  to  carry  him  and  bis  followers,  and  a  mountain  waa  BBsi|i;iieJ 
him  as  the  place  of  his  abode,  where  he  built  a  small  city,  and  called  it 
Pallantium,  from  his  natiTo  dty,  in  Arcadia.  This  name  becaaae  fradually 
corrupted  into  Pallatinm,  while  the  mountain  took  tlie  appellatioB  of  Mans 
Palatintts^-Thns  far  Dionysius.  Now,  that  a  mere  stranger,  witt  bat  a 
handful  of  followers,  should  be  receired  in  so  friendly  a  mann^  b^  the 
Pelasgi  and  Aborigines,  as  to  be  aDowed  to  settle  in  their  immediate  Tiemify, 
and  in  a  place,  too,  which  was,  in  a  later  age.  as  Dionysius  infarme  ns,  4e 
very  heart  of  Rome,  is  scarcely  entitled  to  belief;  still  less  is  it  to  be  credited 
that  he  wrested  a  settlement  there  by  force.  If,  then,  we  are  to  iwtaiB  this 
old  tradition  respecting  Evander  and  his  followen  (and  we  hare  aedtisg 
whaterer  which  can  authorise  the  ifjeetion  of  it),  there  are  but  two  ways  in 
which  the  whole  can  be  explained.  Either  Brander  was  the  leader  of  diam 
Yery  Pelasgi,  who,  uniting  with  the  Abori^nes,  drorn  out  the  Bicsli  from 
Latinm,  and  receiTOd  for  his  portioa  the  dty  of  Rome,  with  its  addaosat 
territory;  or,  be  was  a  wandering  Pelasgus,  driTen  firom  Theasaly  by  the 
arms  of  the  Hellenes,  and  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  eleewhcre, 
induced  to  come  to  Italy  in  quest  of  an  abode.  It  becomes  extremely  diA* 
cult  to  dedde  between  these  two  hypotheses,  since  they  both  receive  oensi- 
deraUe  support  from  andont  authorides.  The  Pelasgi  had  already,  oa  tibim 
very  first  irruption  into  Latium,  founded  a  dty  called  Pallantiom  in  0m 
territory  of  Reate,  whose  andent  situation  Dionysius  of  Halieamnaaos 
cndesTours  to  point  out.  The  name  Pallantium  was  subseeuentlytraaafened 
by  these  same  Pelasgi  to  the  dty  of  Rome,  after  they  had  oeoome  masmra  cf 
it  by  the  expolsion  of  the  Siculi.  Vano  speaks  in  Tory  expreas  tc 
this  subject  (L.  L.  ir. «.);  "the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  oT Rente, 
Palatini,  settted  on  the  Roman  Palatinm.**    A  passage  of  Festna, 


(t.  Sacrani)  is  fully  to  the  point:  "  the  Bacrani,  natiTes  of  Reala  fL  c.  the 
territory),  drore  the  Ligurea  and  Sicnll  from  Septimontio  (L  e.  ■tame).'* 
After  reading  this  passage,  there  surely  can  be  no  doubt  remaining  in 

rly  existence  of  the  city  of  Rome,  as  well  as  of  Ita  eec 


minds  as  to  tlm  earW  existence  of  the  city  of  Rome,  as  well  as  off  ita  eecnpa- 
tion  by  a  band  of  Pelasgi  and  Abori^nes.  It  is  curious,  mareever,  t» 
compare  the  name  Sacrani,  which  evidently  means  sacred,  or  couaeoraled  to 
some  deity,  with  the  aduiowledged  fact  oif  the  Pelasgi  being  a  aaeerdatal 
caste  or  order ;  as  well  as  with  the  drcurostanoe  of  there  being  a  dase  of 
priests  at  Ardea  called  Bacrani,  who  worabipped  Cybele,  a  goddeas  whose 
worship  is  most  deariy  traced  from  the  East.  On  the  supposition,  ttnB,thst 
Erander  was  the  leader  of  the  Pelasgi,  we  are  enabled  to  dear  vp  &•  aU 
tradition  of  his  haring  introduced  into  Italy  the  use  of  letters,  and  tke 
knowledge  of  various  arts.  The  Oreeks  also  were  indebted  to  die  Pelasgi  for 
an  acquaintance  with  written  characters,  and  with  many  of  the  arts  «f 
ciriliaed  life.  The  second  hypothesis,  namely,  that  Evander  was  a  wandering 
Pelasgus  who  bad  come  to  Italy  in  quest  of  an  abode,  and  had  been  hoapita* 
bly  reoeired  by  those  of  his  nation  who  were  already  established  there, 
receives  in  its  turn  an  air  of  great  probability,  from  the  concurrent  teatinwiny 
of  all  the  andent  writers  as  to  his  baring  come  to  Italy -by  sea,  as  well  as 
f^om  the  circumstance  so  explidtiy  stated,  that  he  arrived  in  two  ships  wiA 
his  band  of  followers.  If,  now,  we  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
fact,  that  after  the  Hellenes  had  driven  the  Pelasgi  from  Theasaly,  a  portion 
of  tiie  latter  retired  into  Bpirus,  while  another  part  sailed  to  the  weaiem 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  Homer  speaks  of  tiiem  as  tiie  allies  of  the  Trqfans ; 
If,  in  addition  to  this,  we  call  to  mind  that  bath  divisiona  eventnalty  aettlad 
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in  Italy,  aad  laid  Um  fMia4atioB  of  the  StnurUn  confedenicv ;  and  if,  Anally, 
we  take  iato  conakderatloa  what  Plutarch  tells  na  in  hia  life  of  Romnliw. 
thoni^  he  aaakgna  no  aathority  for  it,  that  Romiu,  king  of  the  Latina,  drove 


o«t  of  the  eity  the  Tyrrheni,  who  had  eoane  from  Theaaaly  to  Lydia,  and  fkom 
Lydin  to  Italy,  the  balance  preponderates  considerably  in  faTonr  of  this 
aecond  hyiiothesis.  Perhaps,  howoTer,  they  may  both  be  reconciled  togethef 
by  aapposing  that  those  of  the  Pelaagi  who  had  come  from  the  upper  part  of 
Italy,  had  changed  the  name  of  ancient  Rome  to  that  of  Palatium,  and  chat 
Bvaiider  came  to,  and  was  receired  among,  them.  It  is  most  probable  that 
Braader  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pelaagi  from  the  coast  of  Ana,  and 
bore  a  port  in  the  fonnding  of  the  Etrurian  repuUic 

The  qoestioa  now  arises  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  Romulus.  In  order 
to  answer  this  satlafactorily,  we  must  go  a  little  into  detail.  In  the  district 
'A  Latiam,  there  were,  ezclusiTo  of  Rome,  many  citiea  of  the  Aborigines  or 
Latins,  who  had  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country  together  with  the  relasgi. 
Of  these  Alba  Longa  was  the  meet  pow^nl.  Through  internal  dissensions, 
•ad  froui  the  onerations  of  other  causes,  the  Pelasgi  had  lost  in  most  places  out 
of  Ktruria  their  original  ascendancy.  A  leader  from  Alba  Longa,  with  a  band 
of  Toluntary  followers,  conducted  an  enterprise  against  Rome,  where  the 
power  of  ttM  Pelasgi  was  in  like  manner  fast  diminishing.  The  enterprise 
succeeded :  the  conqueror  became  king  of  the  ancient  dty,  and  increased  its 
iahaliitantt  by  the  number  of  hia  followers.  The  Pelasgi  remained,  but  they 
ao  lei^[er  ojQOyed  their  former  power.  WheUier  two  brothers  or  only  a 
single  indiTidual  conducted  the  enterprise,  whether  they  were  prcTionsly 
naiaed  Ronwdns  and  Remus  (i.  e.  Romus),  or,  wimt  is  nur  more  probable, 
whetter  they  veoeiTod  these  appellationa  from  the  conquered  city,  is  a  point 
oa  which  we  cannot  decide. 

From  the  theory  thus  established,  many  Important  inferences  may  be  drawn, 
whiA  will  tend  to  throw  light  on  certain  obscure  parts  of  early  Roman 
history.  1.  We  cease  to  wonder  at  the  successful  resistance  whidi  Rmne, 
apparently  in  her  Tory  infancy,  offered  to  her  powerful  neighbours ;  for  even 
at  tUs  early  period  the  city  must  he  regarded  as  of  remote  and  ancient 
origin,  t.  We  undentaad  Tory  clearly  why  Tuscan  troops  formed  one  of 
the  wings  of  the  aimy  of  Romulus ;  for  there  is  very  strong  probability  that 
ihev  were  in  reality  the  old  Tyrrhenian  or  Polaagic  inhabitanu,  and  that 
Coelea  Yibenna,  their  leader,  was  in  truth  the  lucumo,  or  ruler,  of  Rome  at 
the  tiaM  of  its  capture  by  Romulus.  3.  We  perceiTo  also  the  meaning  of  the 
Rtmrian  writer  volamntns,  quoted  by  Varro  (L.  L.  It.  0.),  when  he  states 
that  tiie  three  appellations  for  the  early  Roman  tribes,  Ramnes  and  Tatien- 
SOS,  as  well  as  Lnoeres,  are  all  Etrurian  terms ;  the  preponderating  language 
in  Roam  at  the  time  of  ito  capture  being  Tyrrhenian  or  Etrurian.  4.  We  can 
comprehend  the  close  union  and  intercourse  which  subsisted  at  a  later  period 
lieCween  tiie  Romans  and  Etrurians,  Rome  being,  in  fact,  an  Etrurian  city, 
ft.  The  account  no  longer  appears  exaggerated  of  Romulus  having  only  MOO 
foot  aad  SOO  horse  when  he  founded  Rome,  and  of  tliere  being  40,000  foot  and 
4000  hone  wX  the  period  of  his  death :  the  former  means  the  forces  which 
aoeonpanied  him  on  his  entenirise  against  the  ancient  city  ;  the  latter  wero 
the  combined  strength  of  his  followers  and  the  ancient  inhabitanta.  8.  We 
see,  too,  what  to  many  has  appeared  altogether  inexplicable,  how  the  Roman 
kings,  during  their  continual  wars,  were  yet  able  to  cherish  at  home  the  taste 
for  building,  which  nerer  can  exist  among  a  rude  and  early  community : 
how  it  was  that,  even  at  this  remote  period,  the  Cloaca,  tiie  Circus  Maximus, 
the  Capitol,  and  other  public  constructions  were  undertaken  and  accomplish- 
ed. Iliese  stupendous  structures,  altogether  beyond  the  resources  of  Rome, 
if  she  is  to  be  considered  as  an  infant  state  at  the  time  of  their  execution, 
were,  in  fact,  the  work  of  the  Etrurian  part  of  the  population  of  Rome. 
7.  We  discorer  the  reason  of  tlie  most  distinguished  of  the  Roman  youth 
being  seat  to  the  principal  Etrurian  cities  for  the  purposes  of  education ;  it 
was  done,  in  fact,  from  motiTes  of  state-policy,  in  order  that,  amid  the  tumult 
of  ahnost  incessant  wars,  they  might  still  keep  aliTO  that  spark  of  early 
knowledge  and  refinement  which  had  distinguished  Rome  from  tlie  very 
outset,  and  which  marks  her  not  as  the  receptacle  of  a  horde  of  banditti,  but 
as  an  andfent  and  dvilixed  city,  falling  by  right  of  oonquest  into  the  hands 
of  a  military  chieftain.  8.  We  are  enabled  to  discover  many  of  the  secret 
springs  whidi  impelled  the  complicated  and  apparently  discordant  mschi 
nery  of  the  Roman  governmenL    The  old  inhahuants  being  much  farther 
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•dnnoed  in  ehrQintioii  tibui  tbeb  c(H^[iMTCn,  wo«M  nutanSiy,  wew  after 
the  iUI  of  die  dty,  be  retpeeted  by  tbe  rieton  fsr  their  Mperfter  ImpvoTe 
ment,  and  the  incMt  dktingnidied  of  them  woald  be  tmXMi,  Cram  BMivee  of 

Solicy,  tD  MMiie  dight  peitieii»ttion  in  the  eftin  of  the  government.  Aoonr> 
iogly,  we  And  that  abnoet  one  of  the  flnt  aetsof  Romiilus  was  the  ineHtntiec 
of  a  senate,  whose  limited  nnmber  freed  him  from  any  apprehensioB  of  tfMii 
oomMning  to  orerthrow  hit  power ;  while  Uieir  eonflnaation  of  his  Anei^eee 
in  case  it  should  be  needed,  would  hare  great  weight  with  tiieeM  populmtion 
ef  the  city.  The  impolitio  neglect  whic^  Romaivs  snbseqnently  displayed 
towards  this  order,  ended  in  his  destraction.  That  sni^  indeed  was  his  fete, 
and  that  the  senate  were  privy  to  tlie  whole  aAur,  admits  of  no  donbt»  wben 
we  call  to  mind  the  monstroas  falsehood  asserted  by  die  senator  Procolai 
Jttlins,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  diat  body  from  tttt  sospidon  stf  having 
taken  the  life  of  the  king.— After  all  that  has  been  said,  we  haaard  Iftde,  H 
any  thing,  in  asserting  diat  the  early  Roman  nobility  were  the  deacaadanto 
of  a  sacred  or  sacerdoul  caste.  That  die  Pelaagi  were  such  an  ordar,  has 
been  ftnquendy  asserted,  and  we  tmst  satisfactorily  establialMd.  TIra  Kim- 
rians,  the  descendants  of  die  Pelaagi,  preserred  this  singalar  faatuga  in  the 
fonn  of  goremment  which  they  had  adopted.  The  Etmnan  ooofedavaey  was 
composed,  indeed,  of  twelre  independent  ddes,  yet  the  government  wae  by 
no  means  in  die  liands  of  the  people ;  it  was  the  patriasony  of  an  heaedltary 
caste,  who  were  at  once  iuTested  with  the  military  power,  and  dmigtid  with 
the  saoerdotal  fhnctioas.    This  strange  form  of  goremment  threw  tiM  whole 

Sower  into  the  hands  of  the  bibber  olasses,  who  were,  no  donbt,  the  inHae- 
lata  descendants  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  sulgeoted  to  dieir  eontrel  the  whole 
mass  of  the  lower  orders,  who  rery  probably  were  sprang  fnm  the  early 
Aborigines.  Now,  reasoning  by  analMy,  we  most  allow  this  very  sanae  foiia 
of  government  to  have  prevailed  in  Btrarian  Rome  before  its  oeaqaast  by 


Romulus.  This  arrangement  would  throw  into  the  hands  of  die  ■PPC'  d 
the  chief  power,  and  give  them  the  absohita  eontroli  of  reUgious  amirs ;  and, 
on  his  capture  ot  the  dty,  Romulus  would  leaTO  them  in  fall  posseasion  of 
die  latter  as  a  matter  almost  of  necessity,  while  from  modTes  of  prtlcy  he 
would  allow  them  to  retain  a  small  pordon  of  the  former.    Henoe  me  erigin 
of  the  Roman  nobility.    Many  droumstanoes  oomUne  to  stnngdien  what  has 
Jnst  been  advanced.   The  nobility  had  for  a  long  time  In  Kame  the  sole 
custody  of  relifions  aflhfrs,  and  from  their  order  all  the  priests  ware  for  a 
Urn*  series  of  years  oonstandy  ohosen«    Brery  patrldan  gems,  and  aa^ 
individual  patridan  family,  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
went  by  iniieritance  in  the  same  manner  as  efiRscts,  and  which  the  heir  was 
bound  to  perfonn.  In  this  way,  too,  is  to  be  explained  the  relatloB  of  patron 
and  client,  which  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Roman  government  was  stoerred 
with  so  mudi  formality  and  rigour.     It  was  an  artfid  arrangement  on  die 
part  of  a  sacerdotal  order,  and  may  be  renrded  as  analogoas  to,  Mid  aodoabt 
derived  from,  die  Institution  of  ca»te$  in  India.     Its  el^ect  was  to  keep  the 
fower  orders  In  complete  dependence  upon  the  higher,  and  to  ejibct  ttis  end 
the  terrws  of  religion  were  powerfully  annexed  t  it  was  deemed  aniawfol 
for  patrons  and  clients  to  accuse  or  bear  witness  against  eadi  otiiar;  and 
whoever  was  found  to  have  acted  otherwise,  might  be  slain  with  taspanlty  as 
%  rictim  devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  Infernal  gods.    A  regular  system  sf  castps 
teems  thus  to  have  prevailed  in  Rome  both  before  and  a  long  period  aftar  its 
miauestby  Romulus. 

We  come  now  to  the  trae  or  Latin  name  of  the  Roman  dty.    Macrobios 
(iU.  0.)  iafofms  us  that  the  Romans,  when  diey  bedeged  a  dty,  and  dMioght 
themselTos  sure  of  taking  it,  used  solemnly  to  call  out  the  tatelary  gods  of 
the  place,  either  because  uey  thou|(ht  that  the  place  oould  not  otherwise  be 
taken,  or  because  they  regarded  it  as  impious  to  hdd  the  gods  in  captivity. 
*■  On  this  account,"  he  adds,  '*  the  Romans  themselves  have  willed  that  both 
the  deity  under  whose  protection  Rome  is,  as  wdl  as  die  Latfn  naaM  of  tiie 
dty,  remain  secret  and  undiTulged.  The  name  of  the  dty  is  unknown  evea 
to  the  most  learned."   To  the  testimony  of  MaeroMns  may  be  added  dmt  of 
Plinv  (iU.  5.),  "  Rome,  whose  other  name  It  in  fnliidden  by  the  secret  one> 
monies  of  religion  to  divulge."    Now,  in  die  sanctaarr  of  Veeta  was  pre< 
■•rved  the  Palladinm,  '*  the  foted  ptodge  of  Roman  dominion,"  (fiOrnkvigmut 
foMerU  Rntani,  LIy.  xxtI.  ST.)  May  we  not  then  sappoae  Pallaa  or  Mtoerva 
tehave  been  the  true  tutelary  deity  of  Romei  and  the  real  or  Lalia  name  of 
die  dty  to  hava  been  PaUanttam  t 
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AGRARIAN  LAWS.^App.  B,  Paou  115,  ISO. 

Thkm  laws  were  enacted  in  aneieiit  Rome  for  the  diviaian  of  pubUo  lands. 
1ft  tiM  Taloable  work  on  Roman  history  by  Mr  Niebuhr,  it  is  satisfeotorily 
•hown,  that  these  laws,  whkh  have  so  long  been  oonsidered  in  the  light  of 
omusK  attacks  on  prHate  property,  had  for  their  okjfeot  only  the  distribution 
of  laads  which  were  the  property  of  tbe  state,  and  that  the  troubles  to  wtudi 
Chey  gare  rise  were  occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  penons  who  had  settled 
on  these  lands  without  having  aoquiied  any  title  to  tnem. 

Aeooiding  to  Dionysius  ef  nalicaniassas,  their  ]^an  of  sending  out  oolo- 
niats,  or  settlers,  began  as  early  as  die  t^ne  of  Komulns,  who  generally 
placed  colonists  from  tfw  city  of  Rome  on  the  lands  taken  in  war.    The  same 


policy  was  pursued  by  tbe  kings  who  sacoeeded  him ;  and,  when  the  kings 
expelled,  it  was  adopted  by  Uie  senate  and  the  people. 


»re  expelled,  it  was  adopted  by  Uie  senate  and  the  people,  and  then  by  the 
dictators.  There  were  seTunJ  reasons  indudng  the  Roman  goTemment  to 
punue  this  policy,  which  was  continued  for  a  kng  period  without  any  inter- 
waisskm ;  first,  to  hsTe  a  check  upon  the  conquered  people ;  secondly,  to  hsTe 
m  protection  against  the  incurdons  of  an  enemy ;  thirdly,  to  augment  tbefar 
popolation  ;  fourthly,  to  free  tlM  city  of  Rome  from  an  oxoem  of  inhabitants ; 
fkflnly,  to  quiet  seditions;  and,  sixthly,  to  reward  their  veteran  soldieM. 
These  nasons  abundantty  appear  in  all  Uie  best  ancient  authorities.  In  the 
later  periods  of  the  repuUic,  a  principal  motive  for  establishing  colonies  was 
to  have  the  means  of  disposing  of  soldiers,  and  rewarding  them  witu  dona- 
tions of  lands ;  and  such  colonies  were  denominated  mUUarjf  colonies. 

An  agrarian  law  contained  various  provisions ;  it  dewribsd  the  land  which 
was  to  be  divided,  and  the  classes  of  people  among  whom,  and  their  aumbers, 
and  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  bounds,  the  territory  was 
to  be  parcelled  out.  llie  mode  of  dividing  the  lands,  as  fkr  as  we  now 
understand  it,  was  twofold ;  either  a  Roman  population  was  distributed  over 
the  particular  territory,  without  any  formal  erection  of  a  colony,  or  general 
grants  of  lands  were  made  to  such  dtiaeas  as  were  willing  to  form  a  colony 
there.  The  lands  whidi  were  thus  distributed  were  of  different  deocripthms ; 
which  we  must  keep  in  mind,  in  order  to  have  a  just  conception  of  the 
operation  of  the  agrarian  laws.  They  were  either  lands  taken  firom  an 
enemy,  and  not  actually  treated  by  the  government  as  public  property,  or 
lands  which  were  regarded  and  occupied  by  the  Roman  people  as  public 
piopeity ;  or  public  lands  which  had  been  artfiiUy  and  clandestinely  taken 
possession  of  by  rich  and  powerful  individuals ;  or,  lastly,  lands  which  were 
bought  with  money  from  the  public  treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  being  distri- 
buted. Now,  all  such  agrarian  laws  as  comprehended  either  lands  of  the 
enemy,  or  those  which  were  treated  and  occupied  as  public  property,  oi 
those  which  had  been  bou|^t  with  ttie  public  money,  were  carried  into  effeeC 
without  any  public  commotions ;  but  those  which  operated  to  disturb  the 
npulent  and  powerful  citisens  in  the  poosession  of  the  lands  which  they  un- 
justly occupied,  and  to  place  colonists  (or  settlers)  on  them,  were  never 
promulgated  without  creating  great  disturbances.  Ilie  first  law  of  this  kind 
was  propcoed  by  Spurius  Csssius ;  and  the  same  measure  was  afterwards 
attempted  by  tfie  tribunes  of  the  people  ahnnst  every  year,  but  was  as  con- 
iCnntly  defeated  by  various  artifices  of  the  nobles;  it  was,  however,  at  length 
passed.  It  appears,  both  from  Dionysius  and  Varro  {de  Re  Rtutiea,  lib.  1), 
that,  at  first,  Romulus  allotted  two  Jugera  (about  one  and  a  fourth  acre)  of  tbe 
public  lands  to  each  man  ;  then  Numa  divided  the  lands  which  Romulus  had 
taken  in  war,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  other  public  lands ;  afterwards  Tnllus 
divided  those  lands  which  Romulus  and  Numa  had  appropriated  to  the  pri- 
vate expenses  of  tbe  regal  establishment;  then  Servius  distributed  among 
those  who  had  recently  become  dtiaens,  certain  lands  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  Veieates,  the  Corites,  and  Tarquinii ;  and,  upon  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings,  it  appears  that  tbe  lands  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  with  tbe  exception 
of  the  Campus  If  artius,  were,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  granted  to  the  peo* 
pie.  After  this  period,  as  the  republic,  by  means  of  its  continual  ware, 
received  continual  accessions  of  conquered  lands,  tbose  lands  were  either 
occupied  by  colonists  or  remained  publio  property,  imtil  the  period  when 
Spurius  Csssius,  twenty-four  years  after  the  expulsion  ot  the  kings,  proposed 
a  law  (already  mentioned),  by  which  one  part  of  the  land  taken  mm  the 
Hemici  was  allotted  to  the  lAtins,  and  the  other  part  to  the  Roman  people : 
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bnt,  aa  thin  law  cinnprfhended  certain  land*  which  he  accused  priTate  pertoas 
of  having  taken  from  tti«  public,  and  as  the  senate  also  opposed  lum,  L^ 
oould  not  acoomplish  the  passage  of  it.    This,  acscording  to  Livy,  was  the  Pr»t 
proposal  of  an  agrarian  law ;  of  which,  he  adds,  no  one  was  ever  proposed, 
down  to  the  period  of  his  remembrance,  without  rery  great  publiis  commo- 
tions.  Dionysios  informs  us,  further,  that  this  pnblic  land,  by  the  negligvace 
of  the  magistrates,  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  the  pocaeasion  of  rioi  men  ; 
but  that,  notwithstanding  thLi,  a  division  of  the  lands  would  have  taken  place 
under  this  law,  if  Caasius-  had  not  included  among  the  receiTeis  of  the  boanty 
the  Latins  aod  Hernici,  whom  he  had  but  a  little  while  before  made  atineiis. 
After  much  debate  in  the  senate  n^n  this  subject,  a  decree  was  passed  to 
Che  following  effect:  tliat  >»mmissaoners,  callcMi  decemvirs,  appointed  from 
among  the  persons  of  consular  rank,  should  mark  out,  by  boundaries,  the  public 
landa,  and  should  designate  how  much  should  he  let  out,  aod  how  mocfa 
ahould  be  distributed  among  the  eommon  people ;  that,  if  any  land  had  been 
acquired  by  joint  services  in  war,  it  ahouid  be  divided,  according  to  treaty, 
with  those  allies  who  had  been  admitted  to  citisenahip ;  and  that  the  ctwiioe 
of  the  oommisaioneni,  the  apportionment  of  the  lands,  and  all  eth«r  things 
relating  to  this  sutgect,  should  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  stioceedin^ 
consols.    Serenteen  years  after  this,  there  was  a  vehement  contest  about  the 
division,  which  the  tribunes  proposed  to  make  of  lands  then  unjiutly  ooru- 
pied  by  the  rich  men ;  and,  three  years  after  that,  a  similar  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  tribnnea  would,  according  to  Livy,  have  produced  a.  f<nvcious 
controversy,  had  it  not  been  for  the  address  of  Quintus  Fabius.    Some  years 
after  this,  the  tribunes  propoaed  another  law  of  the  same  kind,  by  which  the 
eatatas  of  a  great  part  of  the  nobles  would  have  been  seised  to  tiie  pohlic  qm; 
but  it  waa  atopped  in  its  progress.  Appian  saya,  that  the  nobles  and  rich  men, 
partly  by  getting  possession  of  the  pnblic  lands,  partly  by  buying  out  the 
shares  of  indigent  owners,  had  made  themselves  owners  of  all  the  landa  in 
Italy,  and  had  thus,  by  degrees,  accomplished  the  removal  of  the  eommon 
people  from  their  possessions.    This  abuse  stimulated  Tiberiua  Gracchus  to 
revive  the  Lldnian  law,  which  prohibited  any  individual  from  holding  more 
than  500  Jugera,  or  about  850  acres,  of  b^Bd ;  and  would,  consequently,  con- 
pel  the  owners  to  relinquish  all  the  surplus  to  the  use  of  tiie  pnblic;  but 
Gracchus  proposed  that  the  owners  ahould  be  paid  the  value  of  the  lands 
relinquished.    The  law,  however,  did  not  operate  to  any  great  extent,  and, 
after  having  cost  the  Graoehi  their  lives,  waa  by  degrees  rendered  wholly 
inoperative.    After  this  period,  various  other  agrarian  laws  were  attempted, 
and  with  various  success,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  proviaioas  and  the 
temper  of  the  times  in  whidb  they  were  propoeed. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  these  lawa,  and  the  others  of  tiie  same 
kind  on  which  we  have  not  commented,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  whole  object 
of  the  Roman  agrarian  laws  was,  the  landa  belonging  to  the  state,  the  public 
landa  or  national  domains,  which,  as  already  observed,  were  acquired  by 
conquest  or  treaty,  and,  we  may  add  also,  by  oonfiacations  or  direct  seixares 
of  private  estates  by  different  factious,  either  for  lawful  or  unlawful  causes ; 
af  the  last  of  which  we  have  a  welLknown  example  in  the  time  of  Sylht's 
proscriptions.  The  lands  thus  claimed  by  the  public  became  natorally  a  sub- 
ject of  extensive  speculation  with  the  wealthy  capiteliats,  both  among  the 
nobles  and  other  classes.  In  onr  own  times,  we  have  seen,  during  the  revo. 
lotion  in  France,  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  belonginit  to  the  clergy,  the 
nobiliiy,  and  emigrants,  lead  to  similar  results.  The  sales  and  purchases  of 
landa,  by.virtue  of  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome,  under  the  various  complicated 
circumstances  which  must  ever  exist  in  muih.  <»aes,  and  the  attempts  by  tlie 
government  to  resume  or  re-grant  such  as  had  been  sold,  whether  by  right 
or  by  wrong,  eapeotally  after  a  purchaser  had  been  long  in  possession,  under 
a  title  which  he  supposed  the  existing  laws  gave  htm,  naturally  oocaaioned 
great  heat  and  agitation ;  the  subject  itself  being  intrinsicaDy  one  of  great 
difflenlty,  even  when  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  parties  conceraed 
would  permit  a  calm  and  deliberate  examination  of  their  respective  rights.^ 
From  the  commotions  which  mually  attended  the  proposal  of  agrarian  laws, 
and  from  a  want  of  exact  attention  to  their  true  olgect,  there  has  long  been 
a  general  impression,  among  readers  of  the  Roman  history,  that  ttioae  lawa 
were  always  a  direct  and  violent  infrinoement  of  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty. Even  such  men  as  Machiavelli,  Montesquiett,  and  Adam  Smith,  have 
shared  in  this  miwonception  of  thorn. 
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Amaunila,  474. 
Anucara,  488. 
Anuoator,  ib. 
At.  426;  aliaaaa,180, 

498;  drOBafbraaava, 

4801  at  libra,  48,  49; 

graTS,    ailitarc,    aa* 

tara,  496.  rada,  428, 

a. ;  aaorittm,  109. 
iBacBlari,  488. 
A8ealBla,464 
iBataa,880L 
JEatlaatio  tilia.  180. 

9u 


^a  4^^^^VbH^V  b^Bb  ^^h  ^^  %    W^aaaBi 

leria,  3,  a. 
AbBr,4aO. 
AfricBa,478. 
Agaao,  474. 481 
Agar,  49.  488. 
Agrra  caa  fwralai,  8S, 

119 ;  faraa  va(  convaB- 

taa,  184;  actua,  208. 
Agger,  811, 318,  388. 
AgiUtor,48^474;t76.a. 
Agaaa  jvatam  val  pUa- 

toa^  819;  qaadntua, 

319. 317,  a. 

Agaati,  81,  40,  b.88,  «. 
AgaoaaB,  88. 
AgOBalia,270,.lMj.8n^ 
Agaacaaia  porta, 
AgrlooJa,  461,  46! 
Ahaaaa,  878. 
AU,304:  ala,  800,817, 

868,  a.  451. 
Alarti,3l7,a. 
Alaatua,  392. 
Albaa,  101,  168,  800; 

ia  aibaa  rafarra,  189,  a 

AAvBf  oRf/|  9Mb 

Alaatorea  val 

8B8 
Alio'di*,74,79. 
AHpta,r8,380. 
Alitea  T.  prapataa,  941,a 
Aaigati,(ll. 
AUanl,  478. 
Ahara,  90S. 
Altcraii  laparitaiB,  9L 
Alota,  tf59. 
Alvai,  8S7. 
AlTeaa,848. 
Anannanaia,  446. 
•A/M(«,478. 
Ambarralaa  firatn*.  949. 
Aabanralia  aaera.  819. 
Aabarralie  boatia,  948. 
Aabira,  78,  a. 
Aabitoa,  49;  agibitAa 

lax,  84,  a.  6b,  m. 
Aabolaera,  376,  a.  400. 
Aabalatio      bjpathra 

vat  aabdialia,  £79,  a. 
Aaibalatioaaa,  876* 
Aaeata,  US. 
Aaitea,  475. 
Aranmaa,  881. 
Aaphlth«atr«a,  S8S. 
Aapbna,  98,  94, 486. 
Aapliari,  818. 
Aapliatlo.817. 
Aapttaa,  817. 
AapaLa.  880, 894. 
Amygdala,  384. 
AajritldasaOI. 
Aaaftoaata,  886,  446. 

Ap«7f  p^  fimXtmrmv,  6k 

AaalaeumHa  aaaltaraa- 
r{Ba,4S8. 


•aa.  45. 


Aachera,  815. 
Aaeilia.8»,  a.89i. 
AaelpitJa    aunimeula, 
331. 

Aa«la,408L 
Aadabata,  988. 
Aagaria,  479. 
Aagiportaa  v. 
AagBia.  479 
Aaguaiicl^ria  luB  ea  91 
AnguatielaTii,  307,  OSti. 
AngBataa    ckvaa,    81, 

Aalma,  400. 

Aalaaa  agcra,  dara, 
efllara,  aihaJara,  as- 
apirai*,  afuBdara,  a^ 
pulehro  eandara,  400. 

AalandTaraio  aaBaoria, 
100. 

AaiaadTattara,  Oil 

AaJaalia  amWgaaa,  fko, 
Wl. 

Aaaaln  aaxial,  887. 

Aanoa  raalltere,  89,  a. 

Aaauloa  proBBboa.  867, 
408,  a.;  anBBli  aa- 
aaatraa,  865;  aaaalo 
aorao  doaari.  81. 

Aaqohilfa,  800. 

Aaia,449. 

Aptaaatb»lOBaa,  164,387 

Anteeonia,  07  U,  8t98. 

Antaaariwaaaa  lea* 
paa,  880. 

AatCBBa,  841,  a.  Sli. 

Aatcpagaaata,  449. 

ABtepitaal,804. 

Aataraa,  8S8. 

Aataa.  471. 

AatealgBaal,  810. 

Aataatari  lieat,  189. 

Aataatati,  914,  a. 

Aataiutaa,  48, 40. 

Antba,  480. 

Aalkaa,  451. 

Antlqnara  1•K«B^  7& 

Aatiaiiiaa,  857. 

ArrAwM,  480. 

Aatlia,  88;  eerra,  480. 

AwwnT^t,  o30. 

Av*X«*4tpM,  9. 

Aperira  aaaoai,  08. 

Apaz,  888, 290 ;  prwli^ 
•Ba,  888b  <*• 

A^Mlbr^SO. 

ApWiBa,  490. 

Aplaatra,  819. 

Apadltariaa,  879. 

Apogai,  478. 

AvwXMVMr,  407. 

Awvra/tvMr,  ib. 

A  pephoicta,  49,899.400. 

ApadMca,  446. 

Appariilo,  146. 


sscat^,--. 


mTS^ 


^r'"~ 


*i3^"m«lIil,'TJ- 


CnrZ^^n. 


a=iEfliv».. 


fesr-" 


j™^ 


^briuJItS.OiLtai 


SSTTO.W.i^l*- 


»£>.». 


A'as 


D^^. 


.'.iei"c 

JlS.'Si;^, 

2i.A 

-.•U..lri|> 

;aa,Si,» 

!=¥" 

Krirc-zis 

Rai-K— ■'" 

Hz 

r"" 

"Z^inT 

R 

■*=■ 

oiJSnSe^a. 


■■Mnwiii.MI,.. 


SSS?" 


LItaiV  »  ;  Iniilai,  I 


S2^r> 
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I.SU. 

frBna,4S2. 

ijapOT««lia,  07,  870. 

LMAlaBm,  407. 
I  ■■iw.  IBI- 
L.a*tnu«,  60. 
l^oalrieaa  diaa,  S7. 
LMslniai,  a,  <,  M,  70 ; 
c  will  ■»»,  110,  ■. 

X 

480. 
4IB. 


iaaa,  05. 
■««Mr,S»,M<.443; 
■dalMiaaaa.  4M ;  eul< 
l^ii.  Ul.  «l«i  v»l 
anrira.  197;  earia, 
00;  a^wtaa.  90^  1X7. 
■-  liBLn.  1)9,  m;  no* 
rmiiOlli  BAriLsiO; 
pofHdi,   ll»,  1^  a.; 


Hacialranu  auniUa,  80, 
477  ;  aatr«<inUB«rii,88 ; 
■wiafaa,  a^araa  ai^. 
•ani,  ainoraa  ordina> 
rU,  80;  ardiawU,  8D; 
ordiaairii  mtaaraa,  Ui. 

RUciMri  aqaitaa,  M; 
aaritua,  M6;  ameia- 
num  MrUionui,  litS. 

MaiaMatia  erlMa,  lOS, 
IS,  171. 

aiaU,»l. 

ataUas431. 

•UUaalk,  471. 

Mallaaa,  »1,  % 

Maiabtfknua,  asi. 

Malaa,  Ml.  a..  US, 

Maiicapa.  44,  ii. 

M«iieipatia,4«.47, 198. 

Bhasipn,  59, 131 ,  coa> 
diictia(r«daMli,8(HL 

Maaetpi  r««,  44, 

Maacipia,ti.a«,a. 

«U,l8lt.N. 


4U,  418.  4Xi; 
tila  abadera,  400. 

,8i9,»0,a. 
,419. 

MaaiHJa,48i. 

MaalpaUraa,  907,  a. 

Muipabu,  804.  «18,S19. 

Maaaio,  310. 

Maastoaas,497. 

Hauica,474. 

ilaatlla,  378,  m. 

Munlaati,  six 

MMaihiam,  n 

Maaua.  IDS,  a.-,  iajae- 
tia,  188,  n.  80J;  nana 
aaaia  sabaraara,  Itt; 

ll««altoa,13X 
Mamai,  451. 
Maria,  488. 


Xarf  wltM,  4*.  m.  JOa,  «. 

MaralaAii,  498. 

Manpaair491 

Marttari,  188,  ■■ 

Marra,  404. 

Mara 
878. 

Nanopli 

Mam  a  itlanbca,  888,  a. 

M«ttigia,  80. 

u^'tg,  481. 
I  Matar  fanilia^  40L 

Mataria  vida,  478. 

MaikaawUci,  944. 
;  Matnila,  878. 

Matrini,  400. 

Matriowaii  raaoaeiatia. 


Matraaa,  891, 401. 
BUtroaalla,  870. 
lCatta,8<J. 
Manaolcwa,  488, 
MaMMUHBani,  Ji88. 
Me4i«atiAiia,  80,  a. 
Ma<Uca,467. 
Madiei,  88. 
Madiaiaaa,  437. 
MeditriBa]ia,878. 
Madiaa,  U72. 
Mafalaata,8;i. 
MaUnoholiai,  845,  % 
MaBbrana,  438. 
Haaaa  aiarawfaa,  874, 

a.  I  osiaa,  arina,  874, 

ad;aaeaa^»6,388; 

altera,  888. 
Maaaa,  874.  888;  btm- 

qaalaa,874. 
Maaaam  aapooara  at  u 

fn-ra,  874. 
Manaaril,  434. 
Mawala VaBarkytfl ;  ia- 

larcalarb  val  Maeiida 

alcaa,  885. 
Maoatrwioi,  81. 
Maraeioa,  JHM. 
Mereatorl«  aavaa,  840. 
Marcanarii,  Jl,  a. 
Marcaa.488;  par,  808. 
Maraada,  870. 
MaraUieaa,  401. 
M«rga,408. 
Mergltaa,  468. 
MarWiaal,  888. 
«  eridiaa.  969, 480. 
Mariloria,  478, 497. 

.ilru;;:}5 ,  |ir{ma,fte.l7t 
Matatam,  810, 318,  a. 
Matrata,  438. 
.Metropolto,  184. 
Mkara  dlgUis  3901 
Mitaa,  l\  oiaaipolaria, 

3I8L 

MUitaia  ••,  488. 
MidUa  aemraoda,  SM, 

«.;    BiBtatio,  8tt,  a.: 

pi«ila,880,ar^ 
NUIa,  436. 
MilUariam,  486:  aar*. 

aa.4«0b 
MiaiaBraphi,  999,  a, 
Mimoa,  no. 
llha,489. 
Min0, 485. 
Minarralia,  871. 
MiaicMUtM,  8ds. 
Mtaiatratar,  808. 
MioUtri,  145.  147,  8S7, 

885;  ^waataria,  101 
Htnofaa,  99. 


»llaiaai^    188,  a.  448; 

piruariaaua,  368. 
MimiUaMa,  888. 
Ulaaia,  881,  a.;  eaaia. 

ria,  (laiioaa,  honaita, 

ignaniaMaa,  j  aaia,  33U. 
M.iaBa,877. 
Mitclia,  WL 
Miua,808. 
Modaralor,  488. 
Modii.4d8. 
Modiolus,  488,  a. 
Modipeialor,  897. 
Modiaa,  81,  a.  848,437. 
Mola  aalaa,  860,  a. 
Mnl7bdiarS45. 
»U»^p«c,  840. 
Moa^ta,  488. 
MoaUia.  868, 488. 
MonopoiAain,  874. 
Moooxf  la,  387. 
Moattra,  84a 
Moeioriaa,  484. 
Moaaaiaata  rtgia,  889. 
MonoaiBBtaai,  419;  lua> 

raditariaoi,  416L 
Marataraa,  875. 
Morbaa  ouaiitialia,  75. 
Mora*  aaaioiuM,  180,  a. 
Moriaaaa,  886,  a. 
MorTa,3!W. 
Mon.  8:20.  898. 
Moi  alajonim,  183. 
Motarte  aoaioaduB,  880. 
Mofara  aqaaatri  ordina, 

88;  val  ajicara,  9, 107, 

a.;Maa(ar.liUiB,107. 
Macaa,  135. 
Maieta,    819;    aialela 

pcanara  aaiUtb,   vai 

UTOcatia,  3(00. 
Mali  Mariaai.  479. 
Malta,  488. 
Mallaa,304. 
Malaam,  888. 
Maltalitiam  arfMiam, 

1911. 
Mandaa  aMliabrk,  380, 
Maaara,  417  i  aiilitaria 

aapera,  61. 
Maaanriaa,  880. 
Maaaiam  indVetio,  889. 
Maaia  r.   aianara   ca- 

Cra,  88,  n.;  pacb  ct 
Ul,88,a. 
Maakipaa,  88. 
Manlcipia,88,01.       . 
Maaiacaa,  818, 
Mama,  81,  a.  48. 
Mar«aa,8M. 
Maivz.865,469. 
MarTa,880. 
Maaeall,  335,  a.  338. 
Xaaaam,  447 ;  *.  aiaal. 
Turn  apaiL  457. 
Maataatf  llbar, 
Maatoa^  888. 
Mataciopaa,  497. 
MTrathaea,  371, 
Myopdironaa,  840 

Mr 
Mr 


HmU,  413. 
Nsvia  porta,  485. 
Nardaah8!tl,N. 
Naatartiaai.  3U,  a. 
NaUtuk  876. 
NaluraIiM«lii,408. 
Naaelariia,  816. 


I  NaalovL  8Si,  a, 

NaamaeUa.  880.  a.    *iO 

Naaaiaehiarii,  880. 

NaaU>.  345,  a. 

Naataa,  348. 

Mautiaaa  claaMr,  347 

Naralaa  wcii,  845. 

NaTalia,  845.  348,  a. 

Nararehi,  846. 

Navaa    aetuariaa,   840 
•rata,  344 :   aiuiona. 
ri«,8«(  balii«ii,3*4 
eaudiaarla,    337 1    ea 
laraa,   Libamia,    810  • 
laagat,  838.  Ml,  a.344, 
■aFcalarba,  *e^  840; 
aaio,  auram,  dccarn  or- 
dinan    vai    Tersanai^ 
888)     onarariK,    Ik 
raatrata,  844;  aatilaa, 
887 ;  tMUi  vai  caaatia* 
la.  845  (  aabdacara  at 
raSecr*,  348. 

Naviaalariam  htmnJUt 

NaTlealator,  318. 

If  aTlgla  Ykllia,  837. 

Na#fa  doaiaua,  •x«ra{. 
tar,  aagittar,  194; 
prataria,  848, »  846. 

NaTMti,  874;  aafaaila 
▼.  attli  dirbua,  7,  a. 

Nagaderaa  gaator.  191 

Napaa  diaeiactaa,  355. 

Naptuaalta,  278. 

Nara,4S8,8. 

Ncrvaa,  819. 

NaaaolropahuB,  459. 

Naorottaia,  ttO,  a. 

Nail,  %!,  a,  40. 

Naaam  val  hm,  48,  47. 

Nidi,  448. 

Nill,  460. 

Ntvai  Uulrllaa,  887. 

Nobilaa,  89. 

NabUiaslnea,  185. 

Nedna  Harculatia.  408. 

Noawa^  434 1  daiarr«^ 
811,  a.  i  Lalinaa,  07. 

NamaoalaUir,  78,  m, 

Naalaa  laeera,  aalKaia^ 
aKpUcaim,8Mi.4S4;  taa- 
q aaa  kabaaa  Iria  ■•. 
abia,  35,  434. 

Nominari,  79. 

Nana,  867. 

M  ata  ariaati,  487 ;  inar* 
100;  Valaml 


Nala,  148, 154. 
Notarii,  148, 440. 
NoUriaa,  448. 
Notaa  iaurara,  107,  n. 
aotia  aaaiperc,  146,  w. 
Mataa,  473. 
NM»ia>i*,8B9. 
Nava  ubeU^  40. 
NoTalia.44UL 
Noralla.  184,  n. 
Norandiala,  ML 
Nowadina,  807. 
Nori  boaiaaa,  89. 
Norielaa  iaraataa,4n 
Naa   aeaeubiajUitaai- 

Nwa  dara,  190,  a. 
Nobaaiia  atauiUa,  404. 
Nufaara,483. 
NabllailBRu  4ftL 
Naaaa  rcHaMara.  405; 


•parcara.  ib. 
MQelal  piaai,  384. 
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hknv  IKOBX. 


Ifaniaa  bgfMBin,  319. 
If  nmal  Mmti.  4tt* 
NraanUrii,  4M;    vtl 
•pwUtorM, 


■Igaa  dvpnsilM,  19L». 

••par,  T«tu,  S(C,  418> 
ItBBGupsN  har«d«M,4> 
MbmbmUo  tastaauitL 

49. 
HaaAaa  Talaof^ndlaa, 

1«.»B,8I7,»«. 
If  uatlitio,  74. 
J«BptU^i»99,40l. 

Njr>^aBi.4aOl 


OlMntl,  70. 
ObiM^,4N. 
ObligatkH  IBl 
Oblianaiasinaa  la  vea* 
tM,M4. 
ObaBBtian,  75. 
Obnntlitio,  74L 
OWbi,  410, 429.  ' 
Obrogar*  lM»m,  70. 

Ob^UragiiU  crapldMnai, 

OlMtrigIlU,Stt. 
Ooca  dMUta,  46lh 
OocldMM,4a5. 
OeeiB*i«,74. 
Ooosntrl,  471. 
Oeioiui,  407. 
Oeraa,  ttS,  n.  807. 
OotophoroB,  476. 
Octoaha^l■^  4U. 
Ocal{,47L 

Oealoi  la  poa«r«,  471 , «. 
0«nla^BAru,S4l,  jk. 
aiM»b  odMUB,  489. 
(Moth,  417. 
<SMMoiiam.  987. 
Oaeiu  cbvtHte,  440. 
<Mki«»  aiwonB,  •••{• 

•ntiii,  44B. 
Ofldu,  94,  404;    wv 

koM  toga  Tirilui,  UL 
OffiriMOf*  ttma.  4W. 
OI«ria  aavw,  SlO. 
OUMrin.490. 

OUa,  W4L 

Oaiaft  ••ptarai  941,  il 

Onw  ailltaa,  US. 
Op«mvM,&e.,4«. 
Opva    flondaeta    val 
coodnfltaraai,  ai. 
Opsr^a  dare,  18, 908. 
OpatagrephE,  448. 
Opi^tngrapliaa,  441. 
Oppac«M«.  880. 
O^ ■■!■■,  870,  M. 
Opioalaa,  870,  n. 
OptinatOT,  85. 
Opifo,809. 


OpM  liaarc,  440;  a«. 
■■■a  T*l  a9riTUL407. 
OrMalaa,9M. 
Oni»848. 
Ona  «•!*««,  Mi. 

«»««••  lai, », 

Ofbti,^' 


Oriwt,  374,  •.;  Ae«r« 
f«l  toItcni,  Stt. 
OralMtim,  0, 998, 909. 
Ordiil,  88 ;  •—• tow,ib. 
Ordtiiam  tpMid*,  41& 
Ordwa, 
Ordinrtt 


Onlui««,Sl9  ;  nplten, 
817;  aUMa,  819,  «., 
Infcrkna  •tnparioras, 
ih.1  pqMiH,  1;  r«ao- 
ram,  8h. 

Ordiaaa  daetnas,  808. 

Oia  Ikvaa,  140. 

Oi«ik.481. 

Orila,U,a. 

Oriiaa,4B0. 

Origfaurtt  val  arlgfaa- 
l«t,89,a. 

OnMri,188. 

Ofaatruc,  8dB,a. 

Orailhoa,  459. 

Onloas,  71  911,  M. 

Ottoata,  940. 

Ottlm,il48. 

Ottiarii,  tt,  a. 

Osthtriaa,  490. 

Octiiia,449L 

Oitraeiaani,  918,  S17. 

OwTfmmm,  917. 

Ottraa,  864 ;  .oatiaaiaa 
▼ivaria,884,a. 

Ova,S7& 

OvaUo,898 

OtUm,  77, 78. 

Ovon,  8S1;  «b  oto  ••• 
f  oa  ad  attla,  U>. 

P 

Pketa,40a. 
Padaeogl,  80,  418. 
IWagogiaat,  80. 
Pagaoan«.87S,e7. 
P«f  aai.  03 ;  at  raoaUnL 
M.473. 
P^iBa,478. 


810. 
IM,  m.\  pa- 
et.8ia. 
PalUjSrS. 
I^ipiaara,  479. 
PhmpiatfiWB,  479. 
Paaeratiasta,  489. 
Paocntlam,  460;   paa- 
onllD  osrtara,  Ik 
PtodMta,  188.  a. 
Paaagjiieaa.  90. 

S**?*.'*'*'  

Fuict  tanraiaa,  989. 

Pluii*  at  Cf  ia«Me«,  148 ; 

ftnaaa,400. 

PhallMoa,  998, 488,407. 


Puas,  67. 
Pda,46S. 


Palastn,  S78,  £79,  879, 

a.  460,480;  palmtraa 

dlieafa.  979. 
Pklaatr  ion*  aagista-  val 

doctor,  979. 
Palastrita,  870. 
PalangiM.  847. 
Palaia  vil«k  479. 
PalaiU,87A,818.a. 
Palatiaa,81 ;  dOBU,484. 
Palatiaas  moaa,  464. 
PalaUaa,  984,468. 
Palaa,4a9. 
PalMtra,  881,  a. 
Pali,  818,  a.  478. 
Pdilia,  1.871. 
PiHmnaailna 

taa,ill!r^ 
Palla,  992,  a.  851. 
PalladioB,  18. 989,  a. 
PaOUtaeoaadiab890. 
P«UUti,880. 
Pblliaa,  900, 850.  857. 
Palaa,  M8 ;  laaatwata, 

977,880. 
PklauBi    479;    riridM, 

809,  a. ;  palroma  pla- 

riainuB  gladiaior, 
PalaipM,  48Si. 
PalaaJa,Stt. 
Palaala,8B4. 
Pajaai,4S5,43li 


PapUb,  9S8. 
Pupjrnii,  438. 
I^r  iapar  ladore,  396. 
HmfmUtyftminZtPt  997* 
lUftimimt,  459.  a. 
flfani^piw,  910. 
Parspkcras,  401. 
Panaaaga,  480, 

Hay  »%»,■»,  818. 

Paraaomon,  849. 
Pane,  989,  a. 
Paraatalia,  491. 
Panatua,  4fl. 

Parma,  kOS ;  t«I  pclU, 
989. 

Pterfauia  Aietoa,  479. 

ParrleUa,  188. 991. 

PwTiddiwB,874. 

Pan  aatlaa  «  poatioa, 
dcxtra,  M9,  a.;  faai* 
Ibrit,  hoatUia  val  iat. 
inlea,  961  &  psatka  aJ- 
Biatra,9t9. 

PtolSariaa.  461. 

Paacaaa,  Wt. 

Pataaa,  486,  48& 

Paatlaaa,  471. 

Paatiaataa  agar,  471. 
I  Paatem,  461. 

Pklalla,  874,  a. 

PktcUarii  dil,  88L 

Patar    patralaa. 

patria,  141 :  patrtmaal 

400. 

Patara,9B4,809.a. 
Patera,»l 

Pttibalaa,  148. 
Patiaa,  874,  a. 
P«lfaa,9,8,0,  11,19; 

oonaoHplj,  ib. ;  najo* 

ram  gaitiaa  et  miao> 

ram  gaatlam,  9, 86. 
Pktria  ooaiaaBia,  car- 

aaaa,88. 
Pktrida  laaa,  359. 
Patrkil,    2;     a^roa 

••Btiua,  ib. 
Atrima  rirgo,  4C0l 
Patrimi  H  aatria^  400. 
Pairiaa,  95. 
Palroai,  819,  918. 
Patrooaa,  907,  a. 
PaupercUTaa,3S6. 
Paaawiua,  847. 
ParlaaaU  ■•etiIia,4Sf ; 

taaaallala,  456. 
PkTO,88i. 
PuiUlBa.849,a. 
PaotaB,489. 
P«etiaaa,861 
Ptctanla.806. 
Pt«taaealL8S4. 
P«:cBarlaa,8k 


FMaliaas  91,  46; 
tiaBaa.«i. 
Piraaia,   ISI; 

*9«,«.; 


Pacaaioau,  481. 
PkdagCKi.  98,  88. 
"JO. 


p3Lwa,4tl. 

Palloa,  aak  palfibaa  i  '>^ 
aara,  daaata,  haW<^ 
tatlaarvSUw 

Palli».48l. 

P^aaiaa,  :U8, 968, 40^. 

Paadara, «!,  486. 


PltaUUtlvm,  87S. 
Hni«na,8tt. 
PnaU,»r,47& 
PeBas,968. 
Paplia,86L 
Para,  474. 
P*fd«dli«akl 
70. 
Puagrfai,  88,  #4. 


pBrnaaaa,  888. 
P«fpiMria.<8B.a. 
Peripadlaa^  881. 
Pariaoalidaa,89C. 
Paripataaaava  AttaUpt. 
878. 
Parlatyllna,  frS,  3Bi. 


PvOrara,  It.  a.;  Jara 
aralioaa,  889.  a. 
ftrpotaaa  Aa8BStBa,l4t 
Farragarl,  0. 
ParaRibcfa,  484. 
Piaracriptie.  484. 
Pararna.  981,  a. 
Perdca.  488. 
Partica.  843,  a. 
Partaoda,  446. 

Pto«aU,49IL 
Palaaalaa,  868. 
Palasaa,  990,880. 
Patauriaia,  986,  a. 
Pitaaraaa,  996. 

at      tapetaia 

.ai;j 

m,  caaiai,  98f 
PaUUohandftalk.191 
Patltor,  185,  a.  189,  a. 
Patorntoa,  438. 
Paaa,351. 
PbaMaia,888^ 
Pbala.876. 
Pbalma,881 
Pbafx»7S48. 
Phaaeli,848. 
Phaaalaa,40. 


Phmla,90f. 


KSl."' 


^*r 


a 

giiln  .Inn  . 


QU^WJE  ItKHri,  lit, 


IU»|liiI>um.9(1. 


Rilncuril^.  ■. 

SSI" 


^^^  "**!«. 


M,  n.  m.  111,  B* 


^Sla^'*" 


lasTjsasf 


>n^  ML 


fsraw 


^.2 


*«K?J 


Trivia  .111*.  Ut 


£i^* 


ulUtS.  II 


j^"s'si«rto  V. 
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I^TUI  INOBZ. 


VfaiiMrM,4n. 

ViB«m  aJkui^  aifra^ 


nitana,  tmm, 

W;  caadir*, 
rl,  QtMiaiMra,  IVl 
<Wkt^  188;  4oBfai{ 
MM,  Wt;  Fatonmiii, 
MaMtooa,  ftc^  Ml. «. 
S83;  rM— Uliiiii,8Bi^. 

Vio«irt,l«8. 

Vir|»,81t,a.«M^481. 

Virga  T«l  -al«,470,  n. 

VixginM  VMtalcc,  U4. 

VirgbMM  »q«or,  49». 

VirgU  eadi,  3i^  m. 

Virgfstfft. 

Vir(aU,169.«. 

<rir«Blta,47A. 

VfaiiB  datcrcra  vel  r«> 
lBqH«r«,4U7. 


VbMn««L 
ViMmtl«La8S,«tl. 
Vit«dauH.a08. 
ViiMB  fOMH«  at  g— 


Vim  MiBMMan  *•! 

•utlctra,  «7i. 
Vldli»Mrlcla,n7. 
Vitmsi  aMaWatMu  74. 
Viti«,80M88,«.t«Mi. 

pianata,  47i;   ■idjii> 

Kftiitak 
VtUa^atO. 
Vitta,  888, 861.  a. 
Vtttau  taaaitfaa*  H 
Vivaria,  8AI. 
Vivariiiai,4ML 
ViY»rad«4»,S8B. 
Vtrkoaibuffqai.  8M,  ■• 
Vivva««a%  C8L 


.7». 


lis. 

Valaaaa,!!. 
V«lMJa,888. 

V«laalKM8« 
Valtaima,  478. 
Volaaaa,  441, 444. 
VoaMr.488. 
Voahoria,  888. 
Vaainnt  at  adaat,  I 
Vou  laeafa, 

•aaeipciV,  aaaeuparak 

abrifBiira,    886,    «.; 

aaAapaw,    89^    US| 

aolTara    val 

ttSl 
Vouimavtl 

a«taa,St8. 
Vov«i«,8M,a. 
Vubsiulii,  tj\,  tn, 
VoUaffl^aiL 


Zau,488.. 


«oUiaca,4tf. 
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IHDRX. 


BrMst-pia,  nS. 

Br«Mh«,  hM  warn  bjr  ihn  Ro> 

nan*,  278,  S57. 
BiidgM,  Biinbtr  o^  497. 
Bratu,   Ike  ooaapincy  of  Mt 

MMfSS. 

BoiliiiBca,  poUie,  488. 

BwUl,  pUcM  of,  418. 

ttuivlng  th«  dwd,  eattoai  of, 
whenc*  daiivwl  aad  whao 
drop  pad,  410, 411 ;  what  per- 
aona  wcra  not  bornad,  ibi ;  why 
forbiddao  ia  tha  citr,  416. 

Baying  aad  lalUBg,  fona  o^  191, 

iin. 


Cadaua,  broosht   latlva    lata 
Oraaoe,  4381 

<3ara,  tka  paupla  oT,  raoalva  tba 
VnUl  virffiai,  88. 

CxMT,  J  uliaa,  admittad  bia  ofl« 
oara  and  maroaaary  toldien 
iato  tba  tanaia,  6 1  rilliaa  tha 
aatbority  of  tba  wmata^  18, 19 : 
■br  Idiiet  tba  ri§h(a  of  tha  poe- 
Itla,  89 ;  opprastaa  tba  iibarty 
of  bia  foaatr^,  87;  provlaea 
an  pointed  to  bim  by  tba  Maalo, 
9o  ;  radaoai  tba  powar  of  the 
eanaa!t,  89;  maoa  parpatoal 
dictator,  ib>  187  i  makaa  a  ra* 
ricw  of  tba  pcopla,  110;  bis 
prvtest  for  croHing  tba  naW< 
oon,  114,  117;  bia  pepalar 
la  m,  167 ;  proiMad  to  uraaga 
all  tba  lawi^  l«i  \  aa  iattanoa 
of  bia  aorprisiag  proaanea  of 
mind,  848 ;  wanad af bia daalb, 
861  ;  regnlataa  tba  yaar,8BS; 
(b«  aaving  of  SyUacoararalag 
hioi,  tai\  dlTorees  Pompai^ 
aad  why,  406;  bia  attantiea  to 
draoa,  US,8»9;  why  pleased 
'  with  a  Uaiol  oroVB,  840;  b'w 
ring, 886;  bta dabto  and bribaa, 
481 ;  nMOBOrof  wrlUag  bia  latr 
ten  to  tba  aaaata,  444,  abent 
things  ha  wiabad  to  keep  ae- 
eret,  445;  nardarcd  ia  tba 
aeoata  boaaa,  87. 860 ;  a  taai- 

£le  and  prieeta  ooaaaoraMd  to 
ini,  144.  892;  aaaalon  alaia 

at  bia  altar,  868. 
Caleadara,  why  ao  called,  288. 
Calpuraia,  tha  dream  of,  4M.    ' 
Camiliaa,  Sp.  Vkrtaa,  was  the 

firat  pnrtor,  100. 
Ganp,  lonn  of,  811. 
Candidatea,  their  draaa  and  nan- 
(  aer  of  oanvBMing,  71,78:  bow 

elected,  77,  78. 
Capital  trials,  805. 
Capitol.  486. 
Gapitoliaaaarblea,  why  aooalt 

od,886. 
Caroa  pnalsbad,  581 
Carriaaas,  474.-4ei. 
Garrltrna  Raga,   tba  first  who 

diTorecd  bia  wila,  406. 
Caator  aad  Pothu,  £31. 
Cataoootba,  4Sai 
Catu,  orderad  to  be  led  to  prSaoa, 

11,  167,  166;  acnt  to  reOaoe 

Cyprua,  162;  bia  drvsa,  864. 
Cavalry,  bow  eboeen,  80<;  their 

anas  and   dress,  8U6;   their 

place  ia  the  eainp.  818 ;  aud 

in  batUe,  317. 
Coiliags.  how  adorned,  491. 
Cobsors,  their   institution,  10&, 


108 1  Ueir  oOiea,  106;  thair 
powar,  109, 110;  dieeontiaoad 
nader  tba  enperora,  118. 
Gonaoriaaa,  wheaoe  ealled.  ib. 
Cootariaa,  their  oOBatitatioa  and 

natora,  80,  81,  a. 
CeDtnrion.  badge  oi;  808. 

Garbarua,  883. 

Cerea,  888 ;  her  aiyatariaa,  ib. 

Chariot  racoa,  876, 877. 

Charoa,  fernrieaa  of  boll,  888, 
410;  his  boat,  887. 

Cbiiuneya,  aacMMtly  not  uaed  at 
Ronia.4ff4. 

Cbnrva,  why  sapareesad,  894. 

Christlaalty,  aatsfalishari  by  Cea> 
atantiiia,  55. 

Christians,  their  ■eeiioffa  prdii> 
bitad,  and  why,  106 .  oAeo  as- 
posed  to  wild  boasts,  «80 

Cicero,  nnitea  the  sanate  with 
tbaeqailaa,  19;  gats  the  pro* 
Ttaoe  of  Ctlicia  aguaot  bia 
will,  97;  made  qaastor,  8 ; 
called  "■  Father  ol  bis  GoBn« 
try,"  141 ;  biadared  by  a  tri- 
Oaae  from  making  a  aposeh  to 
tba  pooplo,  when  ha  neigned 
Ibo  Goaaulahip,  95;  pmmotes 
the  ambitieaedoaigaaorCiBBar 
eoattmry  to  his  own  jadgaMat, 
188;  is  baaiabod,  168;  bU 
law*.  181  (  the  senate  ehaage 
their  babltoo  hie  aaouant,  807 ; 
hb  death,  8181 

Ciaeianataa,  taken  from  tba 
plongh  to  ceaunaad  the  Robma 
army,  460. 

Ctrcna  MaaiaMia,  deonriptien  of, 
174;  showa  oibiUted  ibara, 
876. 

Gitiee,  fiirmaliliae  In  foaadlog, 
60,  61;  indaatroyiag,6B;  thou- 
walla  aaefwl,  tb. 

CItnaaa,  rights  of,a9i  eooU  not 
loeo  the  freedom  of  tbo  eity 
againat  their  will,  56.  163; 
could  aot  be  acoarged,  176. 

Civil  law,  tha,  study  «t,  roTivad 
in  Earope,  184. 

Ciril  trials,  18S. 

Classes,  iato  which  tha  people 
were  divided,  67;  wimace 
ataaoos  of  achdars,  Oaiootil.  i. 
8. 28.  x.  5. 81,  aad  oTworkmca, 
Colamoll.  i.  9.  7. 

Claadiua,  P.  paaiabad  for  slight- 
ing the  omeoa,  8tl. 

Claadias,  emperor,  abridgaatho 
aamlier  of  holidays,  274. 

Claadias,  App.  decemvir   ISOt 

Claadios  Cacaa,  Orst  aAaeted 
BOBS  of  freodmrn  into  tbo  •»• 
nata.  4 ;  supposed  aaua»  of  bis 
bliadncss,  XU. 

Cleopatra,  swallows  a  valoable 

Crl  diesolvad  in  rinsMr,  498. 
ts,  do!e  given  to,  887. 
CloBciBa,  888. 

Clodioa,  reet  riots  the  power*  of- 
tho  eansora,  llO ;  adopted  by  a 

rlabeiaa,  40;  made  tribane, 
18;  the  anemy  ofCleoro,  lb.; 
bia  lawa,  161:  triad  for  violal- 
lag  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Boaa 
Dea,  166;  killad  by  tbesUvea 
of  Milo,  176 ;  and  bnrned  in 
tbo  foram,  417. 

Cloth,  how  wroagbt,  464. 

Clnthee,  of  diffarent  hinds,  864. 

Coffla,  118;  how  depusited,  419. 


Cuiaa.  binds  of,  43 

pat  ia  tha  aMmik 

caasod.  410. 
CaliaKes  of  pri«sta,  * 
Coloniaa,  msnaar  of 

of  diflmoat  kiada,  61, 1)81 
Golamna,Undaor,4«l. 
Comedy,  aacieat,  mlddlew 

8S9, 890  ;  writars  ia  e«di. 
CooBmond,  military, 

red,  06. 
Goaeeeration  of  tb« 


*•-; 


6U 


ih. 
■lei 


CoBsaatca,  goda  so  caliod,  I 
Constaatamiaie    tahmt     br 

Tarhs,64. 
Consais,  respect  shown 
tbo  eenataL  9;  by 
93;  their  powcn,  IL  98. 888. 
SOI ;  when  iastitatcd.88;  their 
badf  ea,  91 ;  lima  «f  omreriag 
oadeiroAea,94(  with  wk»i 


s. 


tVA 


est!- 


aolenmitiee  tbia 

96;  their  previa 

what  order  cnelad,  f7t 

legal  age,  90;  tbair  a 

dor  the  emperors,  98L 
Consais  aloet,  Orst 

opinion  ia 

why.  94. 
Cooka,  frooB  Sielly,  S8ft. 
Com,  given  to  the 

nas,160. 178. 
Cenmeaniaa,  the  ftrat 

hb  advico  freely,  164;   «nt 

plvbeian  poatiite  maximae  SA 
Coaabaa,  for  tooMBJag  tm  at  meat. 

871, on;  nsaal  aambar  «f  in  « 

room,  878:  their  (ara^   ib.; 

and    covarfag,    lb.;    fBaanl 

conches.  418. 
Craasas,  woalih  of,  480. 681. 
Criashwb,  dress  of,   78,  887; 

aflsr  sentonee,  ased  ancieatif 

tobo  panlsbod  witboot  doioy', 

bat  thb  was  aheivd  li^  Tfto- 

riaa,  218.  819;   how  tro 

after  death,  880, 881, 419l 


Crowns,  given  as  rewaria,  8E3; 
asad  at  foasle,  8B1 ;  pat  on  tha 
haad  «r  the  daoeaaed.  418. 

Cops,  kinde  of  894,  388. 

Cupid,  825. 

Oario,  tama  two  tbeatreaialeaa 
amphitheatre  aa  tha  saaaaday, 
897 ;  hb  comipiioo  aad  late, 
481. 

Carina  Deaiataa,  871. 

Cybab,  889 ;  prbato  of.  SS8. 

Cycbp*.  tti. 

Cypreaa,  aaed  at  faaerab,  410. 

D 

Dmdalaa.  said  to  haw  iavontcd 

sails,  837. 
Daaiaaa,  ropairad,  lOK. 
Dangbtera,  how  named,  87. 
Day,  division  of,  86»{  cemmea 

and  holy  days,  870. 
Debtor*,  craellaw  coaceralnf .4<k 
DocalegiM,writlon  an  eteno.  4M> 
Deosmpfaig,  manaer  of,  815. 
Oeccmvln,  why  cr«bltd,  189. 138. 
Deaeait,  friiita  and  sveel-awa^t, 

874. 
Devoted  to  one's  service,  origin 

of  the  phrase.  148, 
Dials,  first  iaventsd,  860, 870. 
Dbna,  887 ;  har  lempb,  4l!T. 
Dice,  game  el,  397. 
Dwtalor,  first  made,  \t>\  cauM 


s5§¥3S'S 


=?:-*«iii 


kSISj;-^ 


paaiW_ 


■  imhIiii  iImii  fiLl  1 1  in 


•f  ib.i™i™-jii8i. 


Ent.  lb,;    bruii  lk«4f  UuiU 


^irrr:* 


~Cs 


■i4J:^r«sr*rt™ 


k:^;; 


siuu.  Ikt  bkixiu.  •slid 
SuliH.  lAnw  hhI,  ■& 


rasrs 


dS8 


IICDBX. 


Utwi  to  MTve  la  tk«  araiy 
kut  la  dugcrcu  Jaaotw**, 
SI;  wck  M  obtnidwl  tken. 
••Itm,  war*  wwHnwa  pat  to 
iaalh.  Mi;  bUtm  wko  inalad 
Um  iMk.  Ml;  thavadi,  M8, 
oookad  ▼Iclaala.  Kft;  oairad, 
and  waited  at  labia,  lb. ;  wrote 
l«ttenaadbaokt,44S;  watck> 
ad  at  Iha  mte,  4ft0 ;  teokaara 
af  tka  atrSuB,  Mf ;  of  Um  bad. 
ahaaibara,  lb.;  draaaad  Ifvaa, 
4M;  oaltlyated  tha  cTaaad, 
MS,  470;  aarriad  bardaaa, 
aadaaa,  aad  Ihten,  410. 

01aKart,aOf. 

H«iL  aaalitiea  afa  gaad,  4H. 

SoL  ttt,  BO;  tha  mmm  with 
llltkfaa,0QL 

Soldlan,  aaHatod,  1,M,M0,MI ; 
dIArant  ynda  ol,  MS.  804; 
diTldad  leto  dMbraat  ranka, 
S04;  tbair  anaa  aad  drea^ 
SIS,  807,  810,  S»7,  SB;  thair 
ardar  aad  dladpliaa,  waaa  en. 
caaipad,  818;  aa  aureh,  815; 
la  batUa,  817 1  tkair  rawaida, 
Stt,  SV:  paaltknaete,  888) 
far  aad  dlacbarga,  8M,  SM. 

Sdoa  Iba  lawgivar,  ISO,  Ol. 

Vaaa,  how  ft«ad  &«■  tiia  powar 
a(ihairr«|har,41. 

Sephaelaa,  iafrotaa  tracady  SOS. 

Saaifcaaa,  ragulate*  VMr.  ML 

Sowfiig.  aaaaar  oT  469, 488. 

Spcctaalaa,  ihalr  amote,  SB0,M1. 

Kpartaaa,  pndicia  tha  daath  of 
"       r,  SBl. 


Btaca.pbya,  Srat  faiatitaiMd,  SOB ; 

ahMly  of  thiaa  klada,  S89^ ; 

oftaa  probMtad,  SBVL    TKit. 

Aaa.  fr.  1<  xlH.  48.    Saat. 

Mar.  18.  Dea.  7.  PHa.  Pia.4». 
Stacaa,  along  tha  raad,  407. 
Staadarda,  kbdi  eC  ISO,  818, 819. 
StIpalatlou.  form  oC,  188, 19S. 
Sttrnipa,  tha  Raauaa  had  aoaa, 

179.  307. 
Stookingi,  aot  wora  by  tha  Bo. 
817.889. 
.  arhaaoa  wwad.  49& 
Stjrla,  old  aad  aaw,  880. 
Saoarstirioa  af  tha  Romaiit,  74, 

m  878, 874.  Stt.  »17. 
tiappar,  tha  priaeipal  aMal,  880 ; 

atee*  ot,  878,  4M;  dma  for, 

881 ;   parta  af,   888 ;  aaalc, 

&c  la  tiaM  of,  886. 
Swoariag  te  aappert  whatavar 

law*  warn  paaaad,  wbaa  flrtt 


aaroivrd,  158,  107. 
SrlJa,  hit  aholea  of 


oaarpathm,  108, 188;  eraaltjTj 
ib.;  iBcraaaad  tha 


a 

tha  qaMatioaaa  parpataa,  10ft; 
abridgia  tha  powar  of  tha  tri. 
baaea.  116;  Ms  Uwa,  163; 
both  rawarda  aad  punUhat  tha 
alavaa  af  Salpiolua  Ibr  batraf - 
lag  bias  UO,  why  ha  ordarad 
bia  body  to^ba  banad,  410, 411. 
Sylranw 


TaUaa,  874;  afdMbcaat 
flk;  haw 


aa  what  day, 


kiaf,  azpatlad.  90; 
iy»  84. 


It  of 


▼ari«M  ktada  of;  M;  ra> 

Biittad,  ib. 
Taath,  oarao^  888. 
Taaiplea,  8S7,  4»;  araaaa 

tbair  front  and  roof;  4M. 
Tanta,  fbrn  of,  818L 
TwTalaaa,  bia  teaipl*,  888. 
Taateaaata,  haw  auda,  49;  ao* 

eiaatly  aada  in  tba  CoaiiiU 

Oariata,66. 
Trthy«,a4. 
ThanksglvlaM, 


Thaatraa,  at  flrat  prahibitad,  SM ; 

bailt  by  Saaw^w,  Ib-TOari* 

aad  Fmaaay,  897;  *e.;  tbair 

oonatraetion,  888,  n. 
ThafL  bow  aanlakad,  ISft. 
Thaadaaiaaabolisbaa  tha  baathaa 

worahip  at  Roam,  8S7. 
Thaapia.  aaid  te  bara  iavantad 

trH<»dy,S91. 
Thatia,&l4. 
Thfaiga,  dirlaioa  of,  48. 
Tbiaciaaa,  earlaaa  oaaten   ol^ 

S16;  tbair  wivaa  barn  thaa. 

aalvaa  oa  tba  pUaa  of  tbair 

haahaada,  41& 
Tbraahing.  maaaar  of,  488L 
Tibar{aa,^apriv*d  tba  paopla  of 

tha  right  of  rotlag,  89;  aaa 

ha  lafl  at  his  dsath,  «l. 
Tflaa,  tax  laid  on,  4id» 
Tbo,  fbsadaMB  af  Claaro,  148. 
Titan,  888. 
Toaiba,  ferm  of,  4881 
Top,  difforeat  Awn  troehna,  876w 
Tartnra.  naad  only  oa  ahiTaa, 

81 J ;  iaatnuaant  of,  lb. 
T»wara,  ia  atsgea,  888;  fai  skips, 


Towns,  bowattaohad,  SM;  and 


Trada.  not  isspioted,  8,  IM; 
hartAd  aanssqaanees  of  thla,a4 

Tragady,.  writers  o^  880,  Ml. 

Tnjaa's  plUar,  498. 

IVssa,  bow  propogatad,  470. 

Trials,  civil  189;  bowooadooi. 
ad,  lb..  Ml,  818;  crhainal,  ba> 
fora  tha  paapla,  8M;  b^ar* 
inqolsitors  and  tha  piaMora, 
983;  bow  eaadaatad,  iu. 

Tflbaa,  thraa  at  first,  1. 81 ;  whan 
incraaard,  8< ;  how  dlridad,  1, 
88. 

Triboaiaa,  tlia  ablef  of  thaa* 
lawyar*  who  eaaipaaad  tba 
Corpoajaria,  IM. 

Tribaaaa  of  tha  coannoaa,  whaa 
eraatad.  111;  tbair  powar  at 
first  small,  118;  anarwards 
•aofbltaat.  118;  abridgad  b* 
Sylla^  116;  ia  a  aanaar  anni* 
biUtad  br  JoUaa  Caaar,  117 ; 
oonferTad  oa  Augastas,  lb,;  at 
first  not  sdasiitad  late  tba  s» 
aMa,I8. 

Tribaaaa,  ntilitaryj  anabar  of,  ia 
a  lagtoa,  IW,  SOT. 

Trlpedi.  of  diflbtaat  klnda,  947. 

Triasiph,  whanea  aaOad,  8at5; 
naTai  triaaiph,  887. 

Triaavbl,  87 ;  saaaaei  sis  »  teas, 
pla  and  dhriaa  haaows  te  Qm- 
sar  88^ 

TVophiaa^jna  ai;  40  ;  littl*  aaad 
bylhanoaaaa,lbi 

T^teb^a,  right  af,  88. 

THB  IND. 


Vaoana,888. 

Valariaa  Corvaa,  98. 

Vaaaa,  bar  n 

Vardieta(atary»8l8w 

Varrsa,  said  te  hav«  baaa  re 

stored  ttan  baaiaknanat  by  tbi 

iafiaanea  arCleai«,8n;  anw 

of  hla  death,  lb. 
Vaitnaaaa,  S8B. 
Vaapaalaa,  tha  fint  who  •atf* 

laws  witbaat  simaaitnig  t.*r< 
I  ansn  b«  sa*4 
te  anpport  tba 

stateLdSl. 
Vaste.  tha  ifoddasa  oTfii*.  SS. 
Veatal  Ttrgiaa,  894. 
▼ioiiaa,  whlto,  fraa  tba  rim 

CJItBaaaa,  Stt, 
Villaa,  bow  laid  oa^«BSl 
VUU«a,wby  oallad  AHMAUa,  89. 
Vtoeyavte,  47S;  ' 

ib.t'4c 
Virginia,  hlUsd  by  bar! 
Viriaes,  worshipped.  MS. 
VlteUiaa,  knaiy  aCTsaS. 
Undarlahar,  affcaarala.  418. 
Voinit,  eoataa  of  taUi^  befivs 


after  aapaar.  Ik 
Vawa,  how  aaaa, : 


If  ms,  haw  aada,  419L 
Usnrers,  araalty,  40;  art.  484. 

VBlcanBa.S9;  Us  warh&bup, ib. 


War,  haw  1. 

Watoh-werd,  how  givea,  814. 
Wealth,  ioauaees  U,  481. 
Waabs,  dirkiaa  af  tiae  by,  not 

807 ;  latrodMad  nnder  tba  ea- 
ibn  SM;   waabd*jn 
frooi  the  plaaete.  Hi. 
Wrfdita,  BagUah  and  Haaaa, 

wSi  far  raislag  water.  4ML 
Wife,  propartiaaar  a  good,  40. 
Wbda^raThairaadaidM. 

Wbda,ttr«'*^ 

Wine,  manner  af  aakinK.  868 ; 

kinds  of,  889—89;  nsad  la  bt 

bniled,thatittelgbll 
Witnasaas,foraaraafc 

185;  diiweat  klads  of,  Hi', 

bow  eaa 
Woman,  rseU 

Uoesa,  10 ;  tbair elslbes,  SSI ; 

shoos,  806,  8M;  bmdAnn, 

SM ;  pti  at.  SM  i  hdaaby,  491 ; 

apartment  in  Orsaaa.  499. 
Wood,  need  Ibr  firing.  491 
Writing.  a«tarialsler,  486, 431  • 
ar  of,  440. 


monad,  Ml,  «14. 
lelndad  from  iakMi. 


Tasr.  bow  dlridad  by  ,  ,  . 
806i  byllBBM^ib.;  brJaiim 
Caaar,SM;  by  poaa Qraiary, 
lb. ;  by  the  Emtiaaa,  OT. 

Toaag  aan,  at  what  age  tbsy  a» 
ftumed.  the  tega  rirUia,  8tt: 
paonffarity  iattab  aMwwr  of 
waariag  it  fte  the  fint  yar, 
884;  whenthaybsfteteihsn. 
SM;    •anaaanisd   the  ftnt 

Sowttaflbobsaid,  and  aba 
akbai^tesaaadsto,a. 


QUESTIONS 


ON 


ADAM'S  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 


rooxnATioN  op  thk  citt,  amo  oiti- 

SIOM  or  THK  PBOPLS. 

1.  BywlMOiWMRomefoaiKledyand 
wlieat 

2.  Into  how  many  tribea  did  he  di- 
vide the  people  f 

3.  Into  now  many  cariM,  each  tribe  f 

4.  What  waahe  called  who  praaided 
orer  one  cnriaf 

0.  He  who  presided  over  them  all  t 

6.  How  many  MMieri  did  Romulna 
d&ooae  from eadi  tribef 

7,  8.  What  were  theae  t,aOO  called  f 
What  the  commander  of  a  tribe  r  What 
each  soldier  f amiahed  by  a  tribe  t 

0, 10.  How  waa  the  territory  of  Rome 
divided  t  To  what  pw|ioaea  were  these 
parts  allotted  T 

II,  IS.  How  were  the  people  orifiB' 
ally  divided?  What  class  was  afler- 
waxda  added  f 

saiiATB. 

13.  For  what  purpose  did  Romohia 
inttitute  the  senate  ? 

14,  IS.  Of  what  number  did  it  atilrtt 
consist  f  From  whom,  and  how,  were 
they  chosen  ? 

18.  What  were  the  senators  called  7 
Why?    What,  their  offspring? 

17.  When  was  tbeir  number  increas- 
ed, according  to  Dionystusf  When, 
according  to  Livy? 

18.  What  were  the  original  senaton 
called?  and  their  posterity?  What, 
tbooe  added  by  Tarqninius  Priaens  ? 

10.  How  long  did  dais  number  of  MO 
continue  ?    How  many  did  he  add  ? 

90.  What  was  the  number  in  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar?  After  his  death  ?  Un- 
der  Aogusttts  ? 

SI.  What  senators  were  called  con. 
script!  P  Why  ?  How  was  the  senate 
in  consequence  addressed  ? 

CBOOSINO  OP  SKIf  ATORS. 

tt.  How  were  persons  chosen  into 
the  senate  ?    From  whom  ? 

53.  From  whom  is  it  thought  by  some 
that  the  senate  was  supplied  ? 

54.  How  were  they  chosen  alter  tbn 
battle  of  Cannm  ?  after  the  subverriun 
of  liberty  ?  and  under  Augustas  ? 


I  SS.  Who  was  the  princeps  senatns? 
To  whom  was  the  title  afterwards 
given  f 

SO.  To  what  was  regard  had,  in 
choosing  senators? 

S7.  At  what  age  might  one  bo  chosen 
a  senator  ? 

88.  What  civil  oflBce  first  gave  ad- 
mission into  the  senate  7 

90.  When  might  that  be  enjoyed » 
according  to  Dion  Cassiua  \  ticcording 
to  Polybius  f  according  to  Cicero  ? 

80.  Did  the  qoastor  become  a  sena- 
tor, tOL  olhiao  ?  Were  there  any  offices 
that  gave  a  legal  title  to  be  chosen  into 
the  senate? 

81.  How  else  could  admission  be 
procured  into  that  body  ? 

39.  Had  any  priest  a  seat  in  it,  in 
right  of  his  omce? 

83.  What  privilege  did  Augustus 
grant  to  the  sons  of  senators  ?    Why  ? 

34.  Who  could  not  be  chosen  into 
thesmiate? 

80.  How  did  Ap.  Claudius  Ckcus 
disgraoe  that  body  ? 

30-  When  were  freedmen  admitted  ? 
Whom  did  Julius CsBsar admit?  Were 
they  allowed  to  continue  ? 

37.  What  law  was  enacted  A.U.  538, 
respecting  the  barks  kept  by  senators? 
And  why  f 

38.  What  fortune  did  it  behove  a 
senator  to  have  during  the  republic  ? 
What,  in  the  time  of  Anguatus  ? 

30.  How  often  waa  the  senate  re- 
viewed? By  whom?  For  what  offenoes 
did  the  censor  degrade  them  ? 

40.  How?— Why  did  this  punishment 
not  render  persons  infamous,  as  when 
condemned  at  a  trial  ? 

41.  When  were  supernumerary 
members  first  enroUed  without  formal 
election  ? 

4(9.  What  was  the  Album  senatortom? 

BA DC  BS  AND  PRIVILBGES  OP  SBNATORS. 

43.  What  were  the  badges  of  sena- 
tors? 

44.  Where  did  they  sit  in  the  then, 
tre?  in  the  amnhitheatre  ?  in  the  eir< 
cus? 

45.  What  exclusive  right  had  they 
t  when  sacrificea  were  oflend  to  Jupiter? 


QUlSTlOllil. 


40.  What  priTileges  did  Aagiutu 
reaerre  to  those  whom  he  exdaded 
irom  the  senate  7 

AISKMBUMO  OP  8BNATB,  dcC. 

47.  By  whose  authority  was  the  se- 
nate assembled  ? 

48.  By  whom  were  .they  anciently 
summoned  ?  By  what  in  later  times? 
What  used  to  be  added  to  this  edict? 

49-  How  were  those  punished  who 
refused  or  neglected  to  attend  T  After 
what  age  did  attendance  become  vo- 
luntary f 

60.  In  what  place  alone  could  the 
aenate  be  held?  Why?  What  were 
these  places  called  t 

01.  When  was  the  senate  held  under 
the  open  air  ? 

03.  On  what  special  occasions  was 
it  always  held  without  the  city  ? 

03.  At  what  stated  times  did  the  se- 
Date  meet  Y  On  what  days  was  it  not 
lawful  to  meet  t 

04.  What  was  an  ordinary  meeting 
called?  What,  an  extraordinary  sen- 
ate f  How  were  they  then  summoned? 

00.  What  was  necessary  to  render  a 
decree  legitimate  ? 

06.  What  number  constituted  a  quo- 
rum ?  What,  before  the  time  of  Sylla  ? 
What,  under  Augustus  ? 

07.  How  did  auy  one,  who  suspected 
there  was  not  a  quorum,  prevent  a 
decree  from  being  passed  ? 

68.  What  did  Augustus  enact  re- 
specting the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
aenate  ?  Why  did  he  make  this  enact- 
ment? 

60.  When  did  the  senate  meet  of 
course  7  For  what  purpose  ?  Who  pre- 
sided on  these  occasions  i  What  was 
done? 

00.  To  what  business  was  the  month 
of  February  devoted  ? 

■  ANNBR  OF  nOLUINQ  AHD  COMSULTINO 
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61.  What  was  done  by  the  magistrate 
who  held  the  senate,  before  ho  entered 
the  senate  boose?  With  what  view? 

62.  What  did  Augustus  order  that 
each  senator  should  do  before  he  took 
his  seat? 

63.  How  were  the  consuls  received 
when  they  entered  ? 

64.  On  what  maUers  was  the  senate 
consulted  ? 

60.  On  what  could  they  not  deter- 
mine without  the  order  of  the  people? 

66.  How  did  the  presiding  magis- 
trate lay  the  business  before  them  ?  In 
what  fonn  did  he  ask  the  opinion  of 
eachT 

•7.  IVhat  order  was  usually  observed 
In  asking  their  opinions':' 


68.  In  what  order  did  ttiey  att? 
Where  did  the  consuls  sit? 

60.  By  whom  were  they  aoraetimes 
asked  their  opinions  ? 

70.  How  long  did  the  eonsals  retain 
the  order  which  they  had  oboerved  at 
the  outset  ?  What  was  the  practice  in 
later  times  ? 

"I.  What  was  the  phrase  employed 
when  they  were  all  asked  their  opuiioof 

72.  What  rule  did  Augustas  otoerve 
in  consulting  the  senators? 

78.  Whose  consent  was  Beoeaaary 
before  any  matter  could  be  laid  before 
the  senate?  What  magistntM  ooold 
bring  forward  a  subject  for  delibemtioD 
without  this  consent  ? 

74.  What  power  had  the  tribones  of 
the  people  over  the  decrees  of  the 
senate?  What  waa  the  exercise  of 
this  power  called  ? 

70.  When  any  one  interceded,  what 
was  the  sentence  of  the  aenate  calledf 
On  what  other  occasions  was  it  so 
named  7 

76.  With  what  is  senatns  anctoritas 
synonymous,  when  no  interoesaion  or 
informality  is  mentioned? 

77.  What  initial  lettera  were  need 
when  the  two  were  conjoined  ? 

78.  How  did  the  senatora  deliver 
their  opinion  7  How  did  they  express 
a  mere  assent  ? 

70.  Of  what  were  the  principal  se- 
nators allowed  to  give  their  ojnnion, 
besides  what  was  proposed? 

80.  Why  did  they  require  Chat  the 
consul  should  lay  it  before  the  house? 

61.  If  the  consul  refused,  what  other 
magistrates  might  do  it*  even  against 
his  will  7 

83.  With  what  power  was  Augustas 
invested  for  life,  in  reference  to  this 
practice  ?  What  right  waa  obtained 
by  his  successor*  f 

83.  Might  the  consuls  interrupt  those 
that  spoke  7  With  what  view  did  they 
sometimes  introduce  things  foreign  to 
the  subject  T 

84.  How  were  those  that  abused  this 
right  of  speaking  without  interruption, 
or  who  threw  out  abusive  language, 
sometimes  forced  to  desist? 

80.  How  were  the  speeches  of  sena- 
tors sometimes  received  ? 

66'  Does  the  presiding  magistrate 
seem  to  have  exercised  the  same  power 
at  all  times? 

87.  In  what  circumstances  and  with 
what  view  was  it  allowed  to  exclaim 

OIVIDS? 

88-  How  were  their  opinions  some- 
times delivered  in  matters  of  veiy 
great  importance  7 

89.  To  whom  did  they  usually  addrrs^ 
themselves  ? 


QUBTIOMB. 
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M.  IiiwhAtiBfBididtlwy 
eonclude? 

01.  Did  they  ayer  read  their  opi- 
nionel 

M.  When  wee  •  eenator  said  **  addere 
sententiar" 

MANNXB  or  MAKING  A  DICKVK. 

SSL  In  what  ooDsiitad  the  chief  power 
of  the  con«a]  in  the  senate  f  By  whom 
^vas  tikifl  Monetimes  oonteited  t 

M.  How  was  a  decree  of  the  senate 
made?  In  what  words  did  the  presi- 
dent request  that  a  diTision  should 
takepIaoB?  Explain  the  phrases '*  ire 
pedibns  in  sententiam  aUcujus,*^  and, 
*'  diaeedere  vel  transire  in  alia  om- 
nia." 

05.  Who  we^  «he  Pedarii  1  Why 
were  they  so  called  7 

90.  Who  passed  orer  ftrrt  P  What 
waa  he  called  f 

07.  How  was  the  question  decided  T 
Whose  names  were  usually  prefixed 
to  the  decree  P  What  letter  was  an- 
ciently subscribed  to  itP  and  when? 

OS.  When  were  the  fathers  said 
*'  Pedibus  ferre  sententiam  ?"  What 
was  their  decree  then  called  P  What, 
when  their  opinions  were  asked  P  If 
the  senate  was  unanimous,  bow  was 
the  discussion  said  to  be  made  P  If 
the  contrary  P 

00.  On  what  occasion  were  the  opi- 
nions of  the  senators  always  asked  r 

100.  How  did  they  show,  while  the 
debate  was  gotnc  on,  whose  opinion 
they  approved  7  What  was  his  opinion 
called  who  was  joined  by  the  greatest 
number? 

101.  Was  a  decree  ever  brought  into 
the  senate  in  writing  P 

102.  Who  were  not  admitted  when 
secrecy  was  necessary  P  What  was  a 
decree  made  in  this  manner,  called  P 

103.  What  did  J.  Caesar  appoint  with 
regard  to  the  business  of  the  senate  f 
Who  roToked  this  appointment  ?  Was 
any  account  of  their  proceedings  made 
ontP 

104.  What  other  public  registers 
were  kept^ 

10ft.  How  were  senatus  eonsnltam 
and  decretnm  distinguished? 

100.  What  order  was  observed  in 
writing  a  decree  P  How  was  it  mark, 
ed  at  the  end,  when  the  tribunes  in- 
terposed? 

107.  What  were  the  terms  used 
when  the  senate  praised  any  one  P 
What  when  they  censured  P  When 
they  gave  orders  to  the  consuls  P 
When  the  consuls  obeyed  P  When 
the  senate  complied  with  the  desires 
of  the  people  P  When  they  asked  any 
thing  from  the  tribunes  P 


106.  Where  were  their  decrees  d»- 
poatted  P  where  anciently  P  What  was  * 
Che  Tabularium  t 

100.  What  was  the  consequenoe, 
when  they  were  not  carried  to  the 
treasury?  What  law  was  passed  ua^ 
der  Tiberius  on  this  point  P  Why  ? 

110.  Were  they  ever  suppressed  or 
altered  P  ever  reversed  P    Why  not? 

111.  How  was  the  senate  dismissed  f 

POWKR  OF  THB  SIN  ATI. 

118.  What  was  the  power  of  the  ■•- 
nate  under  the  regal  government? 

113.  How  were  they  dealt  with  by 
Tarqoin  the  Proud  ? 

114.  What  was  their  power  after  the 
abolition  of  regal  government  P  What, 
the  consequence  of  their  abuse  of 
power? 

116.  By  what  means  did  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  first  diminish  their  au- 
thority P  how  next?  how  afterwards  t 
how  lastly  ?  What  was  formerly  the 
case  P  How  was  their  power  most  of 
all  abridged  P 

110.  How  were  senators  treated  in 
foreign  countries?  What  privilege 
did  diey  obtain  t  when  they  had  occiu 
sion  to  travel  P  What  honour  waa 
conferred  on  them  in  the  provinces  ? 

117.  What  deference  was  paid  to 
their  authority  by  the  Roman  people  ? 
What  was  the  method  usually  obsenred 
in  the  management  of  weighty  affldra? 
Was  this  the  case  in  all  matters  of 
importance  P 

118.  What  power  did  theyexereiae 
in  matters  of  religion  P  What,  with  re- 
gard to  the  treasury  P — to  the  provin- 
ces ?—  to  ambassadors  P— to  public 
thanksgiTings  and  triumphs?  to  the 
conferring  of  titles  P— to  public  crimes 
and  disputes?— to  the  laws?— to  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  ? 

110.  In  what  was  their  power  chitf* 
ly  conspicuous?  What  decree  did  they 
then  pass  ?  What  power  did  that  da* 
cree  confer  on  the  consuls?  What 
was  it  called?  In  what  state  was  tho 
republic  then  said  to  be  P 

IM.  What  force  had  the  decrees  of 
the  senate  P  By  whom  were  they  obey- 
ed P  By  whom  could  they  be  cancell- 
ed P    Was  their  force  permanent? 

121.  What  influence  had  the  autho. 
rity  of  the  senate  in  the  last  age  of  the 
republic?  In  what  did  this  contempt 
of  the  senate  terminate  P 

122.  How  did  Cicero  attempt  tcr  es. 
tablish  its  authority  P  How  was  this 
union  broken?  What  did  this  give 
Caesar  sn  opportunity  of  doing  P 

123.  What  was  the  conduct  of  An. 
gnstus  when  he  becsme  master  of  the 
empire  ?    How  did  Tiberius  apparent- 


hr  iBeresM  the  power  of  the  •enate  t 
What  wu  the  oonaequence  7  Wm  this 
•ttbfttantUl  power  ?    Why  not  ? 

1S4.  Whtit  wea  umally  prefixed  to 
decreea  et  this  time?  How  were 
these  received  by  the  Mnetora  ? 

123.  What  were  the  empeixn*'  mes. 
sages  to  the  senate  called  f  Why  ? 
Who  first  introduced  them  ? 

IM.  How  long  did  the  castoaa  of  re. 
ferruur  every  thing  to  the  senate  con- 
tinue r  How  did  the  emperors  act 
after  this  t  Who  ftret  made  use  of 
these  rescripts  and  edicts  V  What 
was  the  consequence  of  their  becom- 
ing more  frequent? 

It7.  What  were  called  PriTllegU7 
In  what  bad  sense  was  this  word 
anciently  used?  What  else  did  It  de- 
note? 

Itt.  What  was  the  Royal  law  ?  In 
allusion  to  what,  were  they  so  called  7 

BQUITKS. 

ISO.  Were  the  equites  at  first  a  dis- 
tinct order  in  the  state  ?  What  was 
their  oriain?  What  their  original 
name  ?    How  were  they  divided  ? 

130.  Who  arterwards  increased  their 
number?  How  many  did  TuUua 
Hostilius  add  ?  How  many  Tarquiatne 
Priscus?  What  cause  have  we  to 
•oppose  that  he  did  more  ? 

13 L  How  many  centuries  of  equites 
did  Servius  Tullius  make  7  How  did 
he  istm  these  ?  What  sum  was  given 
to  each  of  them  to  purchase  horses  ? 
How  were  their  horses  maintained  ? 

132.  Of  what,  utility  was  the  eqoes- 
trian  order  in  the  state  f 

133.  When  were  they  first  reckoned 
a  distinct  order  ?  Who  after  this  were 
properly  called  equites  ? 

134.  Prom  whom  were  they  chosen  7 
What  were  those  called,  who  were  de* 
scended  from  ancient  families  f  What 
was  the  limited  number  ?  What,  the 
requisite  age  ?    What,  the  lortuae  ? 

135.  What  were  the  badges  of 
Muites?  What  was,  at  first,  their 
office  ?  what,  afterwards  ?  When  and 
why  was  the  right  of  judging  trans- 
ferred to  them?  How  was:that  right 
subsequently  disposed  of  ?    « 

ISA.  Who  was  called  magister  so- 
eietatis  ?  Wlto ,  were  the  Publlcani 
among  the  equites  7  In  what  respect 
were  they  held  at  Rome  ?  In  what,  in 
the  provinces?. 

187.  What  annual  occurrence  added 
splendour  to  the  equestrian  order? 
How  was  this  procession  made  7  What 
peivilem  did  they  enjoy  at  this  time  ? 

138.  How  often  were  they  review- 
ed 7  By  whom  7  Wliere  ?  For  what 
did    the    censor    punish  an  I 


eqaesfand  bow?    Hew  did 

press  his  approbation  ? 
130.  How  were  the 
degraded  ?  What  do  we  find  meni 
ed  as  a  reward  soBMliwse  eonfiemd  f 
By  whom  could  this  exemption,  be 
granted  ? 

140.  What  was  the  eqnee  colled 
whose  name  stood  first  in  die  ceasor's 
book?  Why  was  this  title  given  m 
him  ?  To  whom  was  it  given  under  tte 
emperon? 

PLKBKIAN  OR  POPCLAK  OBOKK. 

141.  What  wore  the  Roman  citiaene, 
with  the  exception  of  the 
and  equites,  called?  In  wl 
general  sense  are  these  tenae  some* 
times  employed?  For  what  ie  plebs 
usually  put  ? 

142.  Who  were calledplebs  roatiGar 
Who,  plebs  urban*  >  Which  was  the 
more  respectable  class  ?  How  were  ifae 
plebe  urbana  supported?  What  was 
tiieir  principal  business  ?  What  were 
they  called  on  this  account?  What, 
from  their  venality  and  corruption? 

14.1.  For  what  purpose  were  the 
leading  men  among  the  populace  kept 
in  pay  by  seditious  magistrates  ?  To 
what  did  the  turbulence  of  the  ooak- 
BKm  people  contribute?  In  what 
did  it  originate  ? 

PATBOKS  AND  CUSNTS  ;  NOBILKS,  ItOTI^ 
lONOBILBS;  <fcC. 

.144.  How  did  Romulus  connect  to- 
gether the  patricians  and  plebeians  t 
What  dutiea  were  incumbent  on  the 
patron  ?    What,  on  the  client  7 

149.  What  were  they  prohibited 
from  doing  towards  each  other  ?  How 
might  he  ho  punished  who  acted  other- 
wise ?.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 

140.*  Was  this  protection  in  after- 
times  extended  only  to  individuals  ? 
Mention  a  few  examples. 

147.  Who  were  called  Nobiles? 
What  right  did  they  eiyoy?  What 
were  these  images  ?  Who  were  called 
Homines  novi  ?  whoj  Ignobiles  t  who, 
Optimates?  who,  Fopulares? 

GBNTES  AKD  PAMIUiB;  NAMBS  ;  IK- 
GKNUI  AND  LIBBBTINI. 

148.  How  were  the  Roman  people 
subdivided?  and  each  gensf  What 
were  those  of  the  siune  gens,  called  f 
What,  those  of  the  same  f  aaaily  ?  Who 
were  also  called  Agnati  f    Why  f 

140.  Who  alone  were  anciently  said 
to  have  a  gens?  When  did  the  Ple- 
beians receive  the  rights  of  gentesf 
What  distinction  arose  from  this  t 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrm»tt 
sine  gcnte  ? 


uuESTiom. 


IM.  What  did  Um  Romuu  vm  to 
mark  the  dilTereiit  f entes  and  famOnD 
and  to  diacittguiah  iodiTiduala  1 

19L  Which  wai  put  flnt  t  Whom  did 
it  mark  7  How  waa  it  commonly  wiit- 
t«nt 

IM.  What  followed  the  pneoomen  ? 
What  did  it  mark? 

155.  Which  waa  put  Uat?  What  did 
it  mark? 

IM.  What  fourth  name  waa  Mme. 
timea  added  t  On  what  acoenat?  Have 
w«  any  inatanco  of  a  Moond  agnomen 
being  added? 

lAA.  How  many  namet  do  the  Ro. 
mana  at  Arat  leem  to  hare  had? 
When  did  they  begin  commonly  to 
hare  tliree  ? 

156.  Were  theae  Oiree  ahrayanaed  ? 
Which  of  them  waa  generally  nied  in 
•peaking  to  any  one  7    Why  7 

107.  ^!om  what  were  the  anmamef 
devired  7 

196.  When  wag  the  pmnomen  gir. 
en  to  boya  ?  What  pranomen  waa 
ctTeu  to  the  eldett  ton  of  the  family  P 
What  to  the  reat 

190.  From  what  waa  the  only  dangh- 
ter  of  a  lamily  called  f  When  there 
were  two  danghtors  how  were  they 
diatingttiahed  7  How,  if  more  than 
two  f  How  were  the  pnenomena  of 
women  anciently  marked. 

160.  How  long  did  the  names  of  the 
gentea  and  anmamea  of  the  famikiD 
remain  fixed  7  When  were  they  chang- 
ed and  oonfoanded  7 

101.  Who  were  tboM  called  Liberi? 
Ingenni  ?— Liberti  and  Libertini  ? 
When  were  they  called  Liberti  ? 
when,  Libertini?  Do  the  damica 
warrant  ua  in  belioTing  that  the 
Libertini  were  the  aont  of  Liberti  ? 

•LATia. 

I6S.  How  did  men  become  slarea 
among  the  Romana? 

163.  What  priMnera  of  war  were 
not  Hold  into  slaTory  ?  what,  were  ? 
Why  were  Uiey  aaid  to  be  sold  aub 
corona  ?  why,  sub  baata  ?  What  were 
they  called  ? 

164.  Were  slaret  regularly  sold  In 
Rome?  What  were  slave  dealers 
called  ?  How  were  they  expoaed  to 
sale?  Why  so?  What  did  the  seller 
forfeit  if  be  garea  fidse  account?  How 
were  those  sold  whom  he  would  not 
warrant? 

169.  How  were  slares  brought  from 
beyond  seaa  marked  ?  On  what  condi- 
tion were  slaves  sometimes  soldV 
What  were  they  called,  when  first 
brought  to  the  city?  Wbat,  when 
they  had  served  long  ? 

106.   Might  free  bora  citizens  sell 


themselTca,  or  be  sold,  for  alavea? 
What  waa  decreed  by  the  senate  ea 
thia  point,  to  prevent  fraods  ?  What 
power  had  fathers  over  their  chiU 
dren?  Did  these  on  that  aecoant 
loae  the  righta  of  citisena  ?  What  was 
the  case  with  insolvent  debtors  ? 

167.  Were  criminals  ever  reduced 
to  slavery  ?  For  what  crimes  ?  What 
waa  done  to  those  eondemned  to  any 
extreme  puniahment  ? 

166.  What  became  of  the  children  of 
a  female  alave  ?  Wereslavea  regularly 
married  ?  What  waa  their  connection 
called  ?  and  themselves  7  What  were 
homebom  slaves  called  ? 

160.  What  was  the  whole  company 
of  slaves  in  one  house  called?  and  the 
slavea?  What,  the  proprietor  of 
sUves?  Who  lefused  the  name  ?  Why  ? 

170.  How  were  the  slavea  employ, 
ed  ?  In  what  were  they  sometimea 
inatructed?  At  what  rato  did  such 
slavea  aell  ?  Who  derived  from  them  a 
great  part  of  hia  wealth  t 

17 1«  What  slavea  were  called  pasda- 
gogi?    What  waa  the  psBdagogium? 

178.  How  were  slavea  promoted  ? 
By  whom  were  the  farms  of  the 
wealthy  Romans  chiefly  cultivated  ? 
Were  there  no  free  labourers  ? 

178.  What  power  had  masters  over 
their  slaves  ?  How  waa  this  right  ex. 
ercised?  What  waa  the  common 
punishment?  What  other  punish, 
menta  were  sometimes  inflicted? 
What  was  a  alave  called,  who  had 
been  subiected  to  the  latter  punish- 
ment  7  Who  had  been  often  beatirn  ? 
—who  had  been  branded  ?  In  what 
place  were  they  often  shut  up? 

174.  What  persons  were  called  fngi- 
tivarti  ? 

179.  In  what  poaition  were  slavea 
beaten  ?  What  was  done  to  deter 
them  from  offending  ?  To  whom  was 
it  chiefly  applied  7 

176.  How  were  slavea  punished 
capitallj  ?  Till  whose  time  ? 

177.  To  what  were  they  liable,  when 
their  master  was  slain  at  home,  and 
the  murder  was  not  discovered  ? 

178.  Were  slavea  transferable  like 
other  efiects  ? 

170.  In  what  capacity  could  they 
not  appear  in  a  court  of  justice  ?  What 
else  were  they  not  allowed  to  do? 
Waa  there  any  memorable  exception 
to  thia  last  prohibition  ?  What  were 
theae  called  ? 

180.  What  allowance  was  granted 
them  for  their  sustenance  per  month  ? 
What  else  did  they  receive f  Wbat 
was  their  pecnlitmi  ?  How  did  they 
dispoM*  of  it  7  What  waa  snch  a  slave 
called  1    Iluw   lung   did  a   sober  a&'l 


QPBbTlONS* 


iaduttriooa  •lave  nsvally  remain  in 
•erritede?  Did  sleTos  erer  make 
presents  to  their  masters?  What 
agreement  sometimee  existed  between 
tho  master  and  the  slave  ? 

181.  How  did  the  condition  of  slaves 
in  families  Tsry  ? 

182.  At  what  times  were  they  allow- 
ed very  ei^at  freedom  t 

183.  Were  the  slaves  in  Rome  and 
throaghout  Italy  numerous?  What 
number  are  some  rich  individuals 
said  to  have  had  9  What  other  fact 
is  mentioned  as  indicative  of  their 
numbers  t 

184.  What  other  slaves  were  there, 
besides  those  of  private  individuals  ? 
For  what  purposes  were  they  kept  f 
How  were  they  maintained  ? 

ISA.  Who  were  the  adwriptitii  ? 
Wb»t  waa  their  state? 

180.  What  name  did  slaTes  ancient- 
ly bear?  What,  afterwards?  How 
are  they  distinguished  in  the  classics? 

187.  How  were  they  anciently 
freed? 

188.  How  was  a  slave  treeApercen- 
mm  r 

189.  How,  jter  vindictam  T  What 
was  the  turning  round  of  the  slare 
called  ?  What,  the  rod  with  which  he 
was  struck  ?  Prom  what  circumstan- 
ces was  it  so  called  ? 

100.  How  were  slaves  freed  per 
testamentnmf  When  were  slaves 
thus  freed  called  Orcinl  or  Charonibr  ? 
and  why  ?  When  did  the  heir  retain 
the  rights  of  patronage  ? 

191.  What  was  liberty  procured  in 
any  of  these  methods  called  ? 

192.  By  what  other  methods  were 
slaves  freed  in  latter  times  ?  Did  any 
other  method  confer  complete  free- 
dom ?  What  more  was  requisite  ? 

193.  What  was  anciently  the  condi- 
tion of  all  freed  slaves  ?  How  were 
they  distributed  T  Why  were  laws 
subsequently  made  to  limit  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves  ?  What  number  was 
a  master  allowed  to  free  by  his  will  ? 
What  did  Augustus  ordain  respecting 
slaves  who  had  been  bound,  whipt,  or 
branded  for  any  crime  t 

194.  What  was  enacted  respecting 
slaves  by  the  law  Julia  Norbana? 
What  were  they  called  in  oonse. 
quence  r 

195.  By  what  custom  did  diey  show 
that  the^  had  obtained  Cheir  freedom? 
What  did  they  receive  as  the  badge 
of  liberty?  With  what  were  they 
prcnented  by  their  master?  What 
did  they  then  assume  and  preUx  ? 

190.  What  righto  did  patrons  rcUin 
over  their  freedmen? 

197.  Who  succeeded  to  the  effects  of 


afreedman,  when  he  died  inteetatey 
without  heirs  ? 

198.  What  punishment  was  iaflided 
on  a  freedman  ungrateful  to  his  pa. 
tron? 

RIGHTS  OV  lOMAN  CITIZKNS. 

199.  Who  obtained  the  rights  of 
citizens  in  the  early  days  of  Rooae  ? 

200.  What  methods  did  RomnliM 
adopt  to  increase  the  nuasber  t»f  his 
citiaens?  Did  his  suceessocs  imitate 
his  example  ?    In  what  instanees  ? 

201.  To  whom  was  the  freedom  of 
the  city  granted,  besides  the  city  and 
country  tribes?  What  were  these 
towns  called  ?  and  their  inhabitants  ? 
When  did  they  become  cives  trngeHtd  t 
What  resulted  from  this  ? 

202.  When  was  the  freedom  of  the 
city  more  sparingly  conferred  r  Row 
was  it  then  bestowed?  What  right 
was  then  given  to  some  and  not  io 
others?  Who  first  obtained  the  free- 
dom of  tiie  city  without  the  right  of 
voting  ?  To  whom  was  it  afterwards 
given? 

203.  What  towns  received  both  the 
freedom  and  the  right  of  voting  ? 

204.  To  whom  was  this  right  afler. 
wards  granted?  To  whom  was  it  com. 
municated  after  the  social  war?  To 
what  country  afterwards?  Was  the 
freedom  of  the  city  liberaUy  er  spnr- 
ingly  conferred  under  the  emperors  ? 
To  whom  was  it  at  last  extended  by 
Caracalla  ? 

205.  Who  were  anciently  called 
hosteSy  and  peregrini?  After  Rome 
had  extended  her  empire,  how  were 
the  rights  of  her  subjects  divided  ? 

206.  What  did  the  jus  Qiriritinm 
comprehend?  What  were  their  pri- 
vate  righto  properly  called?  What 
their  public  righto  ? 

PHIViTK  RIGHTS  OF  ROMAII  OITUKN8. 

207.  What  were  tiie  private  righto 
of  Roman  citizens  ? 

208.  What  did  the  jus  libertatis 
com  prebend  ? 

200.  How  were  the  citizens  of  Rome 
secured  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants? 
How,  from  the  tyrannical  treatment 
of  magistrates  ? 

210.  What  court  could  pass  sentence 
on  the  life  of  a  citizen  ? 

211.  What  punisbmento  were  magi, 
strates  not  allowed  to  inflict? 

212.  What  expression  checked  &<nr 
severest  decrees  ? 

213.  What  was  ordsined  by  the  laws 
of  the  twelre  tables  with  regard  to  in- 
solrent  debtors  ?  What  were  they 
then  called  ?  In  whnt  state  were  they  ? 

214.  What  was  done  to  any  one  who 


gownoNs. 


Indebted  Co  aerenJ  pefioaa  and 
oo«ld  not  Aad  a  cautioner  IP 

916  Wbat  law  wm  mado  to  cbeck 
thm  emelty  of  usuren  f 

916w  Why  were  tbo  people  not  Mt. 
ulled  with  this?  What  did  thvy  af- 
terwaida  demand  ?  How  far  waa  thi« 
dcatkaad  at  one  time  complied  with  ? 

BIGBT  or  PAMILT. 

517.  What  had  each  gena  peculiar 
toitaelf? 

518.  Who  raeeeaded,  when  heirs  by 
the  father's  side  of  the  same  family 
failed? 

919.  How  conld  one  pam  from  a 
patrician  to  a  plebeian  family,  or 
from  a  plebeian  to  a  patrician  P 

KIOHT  or  VAKRUGX. 

9M.  What  was  reqaiaite  before  a 
dtiaen  mifht  marry  a  slave,  a  bar. 
barian,  or  a  fareignerf 

931.  What  is  the  distinetioa  between 
conaubhim  and  oontubearnittm  ? 

992.  What  intermarriages  did  the 
laws  of  the  Decemriri  prohibit  f  Was 
this  restriction  permanent  ? 

223.  What  was  afterwards  said  of  a 
patrician  lady  when  she  married  a 
plebeian  f  Prom  what  waa  she  ex- 
clodedT 

9»«.  To  what  was  the  expression 
geatia  enuptio  applied  ? 

RIGHT  OP  K  PATBRB. 

925.  What  power  had  a  father  orer 
his  children?  How  might  he  dispose 
of  tliem  when  infants  ?  (What  was  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  new4iom  in- 
fant's legitimacy?)  What  waa  his 
power  OTer  tbem  when  firown  up  ? 
Did  Romulus  at  first  permit  this  right 
in  all  cases  ? 

920.  Conld  a  son  acquire  property  ? 
When  acquired,  what  was  it  called  ? 
What,  if  acquired  in  war  ? 

297.  In  what  respeet  was  the  condi> 
tion  of  a  son  harder  than  that  of  a 
slave  7  How  did  the  promotion  of  the 
M>n  to  any  public  ofltce  affect  the 
power  of  the  lather  ?  How  long  did 
this  power  continue?  Did  adaughter, 
after  marriage,  remain  under  her 
father's  power  ? 

RXANCirATION  AND  ADOPTION. 

929.  What  did  it  behove  a  fisther  to 
do,  when  he  wished  to  emancipate  his 
son  r  What  was  this  sale  termed  ? 
To  whom  did  he  sell  hiro?  Why  was 
tbo  parobaser  so  called  ?  Who  else 
were  prefent  at  the  sale  ?  What  took 
place  in  their  presence  ? 

229.  Why  was  this  imaginary  sale 
rcpeatad  thrice  ?    Did  the  purchaser 


manumit  the  son  afrer  the  third  sale? 
Why  not  ?  How  then  did  he  dispose 
of  him  ?  What  immediately  followed  ? 
23t.  Whence  did  the  custom  of  sell- 
ing per  Bs  et  librsm  take  its  rise  f 

231.  What  formalities  were  used  in 
emancipating  a  daughter  or  grand- 
children ?  How  often  were  they  re> 
peated?  Why  were  new  modes  of 
emancipation  invented?  By  whom? 
What  Ibrm  was  substituted  by  Atha- 
nasius  ?    What,  by  Justinian  ? 

232.  When  might  a  man  assnme 
children  by  adoption?  With  what 
view  ?  When  was  this  adoption. called 
arrogatio?  And  why?  When,  pro- 
perly adoptio?  Befbra  whom  was 
this  performed  ?  With  what  foimali- 
ties?  where?  into  what  did  the 
adopted  pass?  What  general  name 
does  Cicero  give  to  these  two  fonns  ? 

RIGHT  OP  PROPXRTT. 

233.  How  were  things  divided  among 
the  Romans  with  respect  to  property  ? 
What  were  things  of  divine  right 
called  ?  Give  an  example  of  the  res 
sacne— of  the  res  religiosss — of  the  res 
sanctae. 

234.  To  whom  were  these  thinga 
sttbiect  ?  Could  the  propeity  of  them 
be  transfevred  ?  How  were  temples 
rendered  sacred  t  Could  any  tiling 
legally  consecrated  be  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  a  profane  uset  To  whom 
were  temples  supposed  to  belong? 
How  did  things  cease  to  be  sacred  ? 

235.  How  did  any  place  become  re- 
Hgiooa?  "Why  were  sepulchres  held 
religious?  What  was  requisite  before 
they  conld  be  built  or  repaired  ?  What 
was  the  only  right  connected  with 
them  that  could  be  transferred  ? 

230.  Why  were  the  walls  of  citiec 
held  inviolable  7  By  whose  authority 
were  they  raised  or  repaired  ? 

237.  Whot  were  things  of  human 
right  called  ?  How  were  they  divided  t 

238.  What  things  were  called  aas 
UNIVRRSITATI8,  or,more  properly,  res 
FUBLiOiR?  Mention  instances.  What 
were  called  rrs  common bs?  give  ex* 
amples.  What  does  commune  used  aa 
a  substantive,  denote  7 

230.  What  things  were  called  rrs 
NVU4US?  When  was  an  estate  referr. 
ed  to  this  dsss?  What  was  such  an 
estate  called  ? 

240.  What  other  division  of  thinga 
waa  there  ?  What  were  the  movable 
thingM  of  a  farm  called  ? 

24t.  Mention  another  division  of 
things  still?  What  are  corporeal 
things  called  by  Cicero?  what,  in. 
corporeal  ?  How  do  others  more  pro- 
perly  distinguish  tbem  f    Repeat  the 
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OvmioNB* 


Mef  division  of  things  given  by  H<nr- 
ftce. 

142.  Hovr  were  prirate  things  divid- 
ed f  What  things  were  called  res 
mancipi  ?    Whati  neo  oiancipi  res  f 

243.  Eottmerate  the  res  mancipi. 

244.  What  were  the  servitades  of 
farms  in  the  country  f  What  was  the 
breadth  of  a  via,  when  straight  ?  at  a 
tarn  ?  What  the  breadth  of  an  actus  7 
of  an  it«r  If  What  other  serritudes  may 
be  added  to  these  ? 

245.  What  farms  were  called  pnadia 
libera  ?  What,  prsedia  serra  1^ 

246.  What  buildings  were  called 
pr»dia  urbana?  How  did  they  be. 
come  res  mancipi  P  What  were  all 
bailding.4  and  lands  called?  What 
buildings  were  caUed  »des  ?  What, 
▼illn  f  what  place,  area  ?  what,  ager  f 
What  was  properly  called  fundus  ? 

247.  What  were  the  serritudes  of 
the  prsBdia  urbana  7 

2tt.  What  space  was  anciently  left 
between  houses?  What  was  it  called? 
Were  these  interstices  always  left? 
Who  restored  the  ancient  mode  of 
buildinc? 

249.  What  houses  were  called  in. 
suln?  How  are  domus  and  insula 
sometimes  distinguished  t  Was  this 
distinction  o^eerred  in  ancient  times? 
To  what  was  this  name  giVen  under 
the  emperors?  What  were  theinhabi. 
tants  or  them  called?  To  whom  else 
was  this  name  applied  ?  What  were 
the  proprietors  of  the  insuln  called  ? 
and  thetr  agents  ?  Why  were  houses 
in  the  city  raised  to  a  great  height  ? 
How  were  they  occupied?  What 
were  ti&e  upmost  stories  called  ?  What, 
he  who  rented  an  insula  or  any  part 
of  it? 

250.  What  other  serritudes  were 
there  ?  What  was  the  serritus  stilli- 
cidii  et  flnmtnis  ?-.the  servitus  do. 
acae  ?— the  serritus  non  altius  tollendi  7 
To  what  height  were  houses  limited 
under  Augustus? 

MOD&i  OP  ACQUIRING  PROFERTT. 

251.  What  was  the  transferring  of 
property  called  ?  How  was  it  effect. 
ed  Y  With  what  formalities  ?  Explain 
the  phrases  dare  mancipio, — accipere, 
•~jurat,  se  fore  manoipii  tempos  in 
omne  tui-^ui  mancipit  esse— manci- 
pare  agrum  alicui— and,  emancipara 
lUttdoe. 

252.  How  does  Cicero  use  mandpL 
um  and  nexus  or  -nm  ? 

253.  What  other  modes  were  there 
of  acquiring  legal  property  ?  What 
was  the  jure  cessio?  In  what  case 
did  it  chiefly  take  place  ? 

294.  What  was  the  usucaptio  or  usu. 


capm?  Among  wImmu  mily  did  tfils 
take  place  7  If  there  was  any  icMier- 
rurtion  in  the  possession,  wluit  was  it 
calied  ?  How  was  this  made  in  oonn. 
try  farms  ?  What  length  of  time  was 
afterwards  necessary  to  oonstitnte 
prescription?  What  was  tt&ia  new 
method  of  acquiring  property  by  pos- 
session, called  ? 

255.  What  was  the  emptio  sub  oo. 
rona? 

250.  What  was  the  auctio  f  Of  what 
gesture  did  the  pereon  who  bade, 
make  use? 

25f.  Whence  was  the  custom  of 
setting  up  a  spear  at  an  auction  dcriT. 
ed  ?  What  meaning  is  hence  given  to 
hasta  ?    What,  to  sub  hasU  wiire  ? 

25S.  How  were  the  time  and  terms 
of  the  auction  advertised?  For  what 
is  tabula  hence  put  ?  Why  were  those 
whose  goods  were  thus  adTertieed  said 
pendere,  and  their  goods  called  bona 
suspensa  ? 

259.  How  and  where  did  it  bebore 
auctions  to  be  made  ?  Who  was  also 
present  at  them  ?  What  was  his  duty? 
What  was  the  phrase  for  deferring  the 
sale  ? 

260.  What  was  the  seller  called  ? 
What  was  he  said  to  do  ?  What  was 
the  right  of  property  conveyed  to  the 
purchaser  called  7  If  that  right  was 
not  complete,  what  was  he  said  Id  do? 

201.  What  were  the  three  cases  in 
which  only  adjudicatio  took  place? 
Who  were  commonly  appointed  in 
settling  bounds? 

202.  What  donations  were  called 
munera  ?  What,  dona?  Was  this  dis. 
tinction  always  observed? 

203.  When  did  presents  become 
very  frequent  and  costly  among  the 
Romans?  By  whom  and  to  whom 
were  they  sent  ?  What  present!  were 
called  strens  ? — ^Apophoreta  ?  Xenia? 

264.  What  thin^  were  said  to  be  in 
dominio  quiritano?  In  what  were 
other  things  said  to  be  ?  What  were 
the  proprieton  of  these  called  ?  What 
distinction  was  there  between  boai- 
tarii  and  the  domini  quiritarii  ?  By 
whom  was  it  abolished  ? 

265.  What  was  called  nsusfiraetnt? 
What  was  the  person  called  who  had 
this  use  and  enjoyment  ? 

RIGHT  OF  TSSTAXBNT  AMD  IKHIRL 
TANCK. 

200.  What  peculiar  privileges  had 
Roman  citisenc  with  respect  to  wills  f 

267.  Where  were  testamenti  an. 
ciendy  made  ? 

208.  When  was  a  testament  laid  fo 
be  made  in  procinctu  ? 

209.  What  was  the  usual  method  of 


w? 


i—Mny  wai,  after  the  lawi  of  the 
twelve  tables  were  enacted?  How 
waa  tbia  done  f  What  was  this  inag. 
knmrf  mIo  called  f  What  formaUties 
followed  when  thia  act  had  been  ilo. 
iahed  in  due  form?  What  waa  thia 
act  called  ?  Wera  these  fonaalitiea 
adwaya  ebaerred?  What  was  xeek- 
ened  aaficient,  especially  in  later 
times? 

sr0.  In  what  case  waa  a  will  called 
holesraphvm?  By  whom  waa  it  soaoe- 
times  written  t  Who  were  usually 
empleyed  in  drawiaf  it  up?  What 
waa  ordained  with  raspect  to  the 
writer  of  another's  testament  ?  When 
a  testament  waa  written  by  another, 
what  deelaratioa  did  the  testator  an- 
nex ?  On  what  were  testaments  nsu- 
aUy  written  ?  Why  ?  What  were  they 
hence  called?  What  ia  meant  by 
prima  oera  ?  by  oera  eztrema  or  ima  f 
Was  the  term  tabulae  limited  to  testa* 
menta  so  written  f 

271.  By  whom  were  testamenta  al- 
ways subscribed?  with  what  were 
they  sealed  ?  How  were  they  farther 
aecured  ?  What  waa  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  this  ? 

27S.  When  might  the  teatator  nnsetfl 
his  will? 

S73.  in  what  lanKuaco  were  testa- 
ments alwaya  written?  Was  it  not 
allowed  to  express  a  legacy  in  Greek? 

974.  How  many  copiea  were  made 
of  the  same  testament— one,  or  more  ? 
give  an  instance. 

979.  Where  were  they  deposited  ? 
To  whom,  for  example,  did  /.  Gseaar 
entroat  his? 

970.  How  were  the  heir  or  hein 
written  in  the  first  part  of  a  will  f  If 
there  were  soTeral  heirs,  what  were 
specified  ?  What  was  done,  if  the  tes- 
tator had  no  children  of  his  own  Y 
What,  if  the  heirs  first  appointed  did 
not  accept,  or  died  nnder  puberty  ? 
What  were  they  called  ? 

977.  Gould  a  corporate  city  inherit 
an  eatate,  or  iceeive  a  legacy  ? 

9T8.  Were  a  man's  own  children 
necessarily  his  heirs  ?  What  was  the 
cause  of  disinheriting  called  ?  What 
name  waa  given  to  a  testament  of  this 
kind? 

970-  When  an  estate  or  otiier  pro- 
perty was  left  in  trust  to  a  friend, 
what  was  it  called  ?  And  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  thus  left?  How  waa 
a  testament  of  this  kind  expressed? 
In  what  language,  written  f 

980.  What  appointmenta  werajmade 
fai  the  latter  part  of  the  will  ?  In  what 


waya  ?  What  waa  the  fern  empioyad 
in  bequeathing  a  legacy  jmt  eiiiJfca 
tioHem  f—per  damnatiamem  t-^HntiUA 
modof—ftr  frteceptionemf  Whence 
was  the  first  of  these  foma  so  called  f 
How  was  the  second  form  sometimea 
exnressed  ?  When  waa  a  legacy  aaid 
to  be  left  per  pneceptionem  7 

989.  What  name  was  gi?en  to  addi. 
tiona  made  to  a  will  ?  How  were  they 
expraased  ?    By  what  maat  they  be 


991.  In  how  many  different  ways 
were  legacies  left  f    What  were  theae 


988.  In  whoae  presenee  waa  the 
will  opened  alter  the  testator's  death? 
If  they  were  absent  or  dead,  what 
waa  done? 

S84.  Within  what  time  was  it  usn. 
ally  required  that  the  beir  should 
enter  on  his  inheritance  ?  What  waa 
this  act  called  ?  In  what  words  was 
it  performed?  What  waa  he  then 
said  to  have  done  ?  'How  did  one  be. 
come  heir,  when  ttiia  formality  waa 
not  required? 

989.  If  the  father  or  grandfather 
succeeded,  what  were  they  called  ?  if 
the  children  or  graindchildren  ?  if 
brodiers  or  sisters  ? 

980.  On  whom  did  the  goods  de- 
volve, of  any  one  who  died  intestate  7 
In  what  order  P 

287*  Into  how  many  parts  was  the 
inheritance  commonly  divided?  What 
were  these  called  ?  What,  the  whole  ? 
Explain  the  phrases— hares  ex  esse, 
— ex  semlsse^— ex  triente,!— dodrante, 
&c. 

988.  What  were  the  divisions  of  the 
unciaY 

RIGHT  OP  TirrxuiGa. 

980.  When  the  father  of  a  family 
died  intestate,  leaving  no  guardians  to 
his  children,  on  whom  did  thia  charge 
devolve  ?  What  waa  it  hence  called  ? 
Why  haa  tiiis  law  been  generally 
blamed? 

990.  When  there  waa  no  guardian 
by  testament,  nor  a  legal  one,  what 
waa  done  in  the  case  of  minors  and 
women  ?    Was  this  always  the  case  ? 

SOI.  Were  women  among  the  an- 
cient Romans  ever  allowed  to  transact 
business  of  importance?  Under  what 
control  might  a  husband  place  hb 
wile  after  his  decease?  Did  women 
ever  act  as  guardians  ?  How  might 
a  n^ligent  or  fraudulent  guardian  be 
called  to  aoeonnt  ?  What  restrictions 
were  laid  on  guardians,  nnder  the  em- 
perors? 

PUBLIC  RIORT8  OP  ROMAN  ClTIKKWa. 

909.  What  were  the  public  rights  of 
Roman  citiaens  ? 
903.  What  was  the  jus  census  ? 
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984.  What,  the  Jus  miliCiaDP  Who 
were  at  ftnt  enlisted?  Who  were 
taken  under  the  emperora  F 

1(95.  What  waa  the  jaa  tribatorum  ? 
How  were  tributam  and  vectigal  dia- 
tinguiahed  ? 

586.  How  many  kinds  of  tribute 
were  there  f  What  were  these  three 
kinds  P  What  waa  the  first  called  ? 
What  the  aeoond  ?  What  the  third  7 

587.  When  and  how  long  were  the 
poor  freed  from  taxation  7  On  what 
occasion  were  they  again  forced  to 
contribute  7  For  what  purpose  7 

SOS.  When,  and  why  were  annual 
tributes  remitted  T  How  long  did  this 
immunity  continue  f 

200,  What  were  the  three  kinda  of 
rectigalia  f 

300.  What  was  the  portorinm? 
What  were  the  collectors  of  it  called? 
When  were  the  portoria  remitted  7 
On  what  were  they  afterwards  impoa* 
edby  Ceeaar? 

901.  What  were  the  decumnf 
Who,  the  decumant?  In  what  esti- 
mation were  they  held  ?  Why  y  What 
WHS  the  ground  called,  from  which 
tiihtfs  were  paid  7  What  became  of 
these  lands  ? 

303.  What  waathescriptnra?  Why 
was  it  so  called  7 

303.  How  and  by  whom  were  these 
faxes  let?  What  were  those  called 
who  farmed  them  7 

301.  What  law  was  made  reapecting 
the  sale  of  salt,  soon  after  the  expul. 
sion  of  Tarquin  7  When  was  a  new 
tax  imposed  on  it  ?  When  waa  this 
dropped  7 

305.  What  waa  the  tax  called  Tice- 
sima?  For  what  purposes  waa  the 
money  raised  from  it  reserred  7 

906.  Mention  some  other  taxes  in- 
Tented  by  ttie  emperors. 

307.  What  waa  the  jus  sniTragii? 
What  the  jus  honorum  ?  of  what  na. 
tare  were  these  public  offices  7 

308.  How  were  sacred  rites  divid. 
ed  ?  What  sacred  ritea  were  public  7 
What,  prirate?  By  whom  waa  the 
public  hearth  of  the  city  preserved  t— 
the  hearths  of  the  thirty  curias  7— 
the  fires  of  each  Tillage  7  How  did 
the  term  jpagani  oome  to  be  uaed  for 
heathens  f  What  did  it  anciently  aig. 
nify? 

300.  What  were  the  ritea  peculiar 
to  e«ch  gens  called  T  Were  they  ever 
intermitted  ?  What  domestic  goda  had 
every  father  of  a  family  ? 

310.  What  sacred  rites  were  retain- 
ed by  those  who  came  from  the  free 
towns  and  settled  at  Rome  f — by  the 
colonies  7 

311.  Could  the  Romans  adopt  new 


the 


fireedom   of 


or  foreign  goda?  giTe  exaapleaL 
waa  done  to  any  one  who  introduced 
foreign  rites  of  himself  7  Whatcbaiacv 
in  this  respect  took  place  under  the 
emperors?  , 

312.  Could  any  one  be  at  the  aanae 
time  a  eitiienof  Rome,  and  of  another 
ulty  7  Waa  this  the  caae  in  Greeoe  t 
Ooold  any  one  lose  the  freedom  of  the 
citT}  What  took  place  when  the 
rignta  of  citiaenahip  were  taken  from 
any  one  7  For  example  when  citiaene 
were  banished?  What  did  Augvatiaa 
add  to  this  fonn  of  banishmenc?  whet 
was  the  form  called  relegat  o  ? 

313.  Did  captives  in   war   h 
rights  of  citiaens  ?    How  might 
be  recoTered  7   When  did  a  foreigner 
who  had   obtained   the 
Rome,  forfeit  hia  citiaenahip  ? 
was  this  called  7 

314.  What  was  any  loss  of  liberty, 
or  of  the  rights  of  citixena,  called? 
What  was  the  diminutio  capitia  maxi- 
ma ?— media  7— eiinima  7 

JUS  LATH. 

315.  What  were  the  boundaries  of 
ancient  Latium  7  What  nationa  did  it 
contain  9  To  what  was  it  afterwards 
extended  ?  Whom  did  it  then  compre- 
bend?  What  were  the  inhabitants 
called  ?  Who  are  meant  by  tocU  ei 
Latinnm  mmteH  T 

316.  How  did  the  jus  Latii  rank  in 
relation  to  the  joa  civitatis  and  the  jua 
Italicum  7    What  waa  the  difference  ? 

317.  What  laws  did  the  Latins  uae  ? 
Might  tbey  adopt  anyu>f  the  Roman 
laws  7  What  were  they  then  caUed  Y 
What  was  the  expression  applied  to 
any  state  that  did  not  choose  to  do  so  ? 

318.  Where  were  the  Latina  enroll- 
ed 7  Might  they  be  called  to  Rome  to 
give  their  suffrages  7  How  did  they 
ascertain  in  what  tribe  they  ahonld 
vote  7  What  authority  did  the  consuls 
sometimes  exerdse  over  them  on  these 
occaaiona  7 

310.  What  Latins  became  citisens  of 
Rome  7  When  were  thoT  first  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  honours  7  What  right 
did  that  law  grant  ?  What  distinction 
was  notwithstanding  retained  7 

820.  Were  the  Latins  at  flrat  allowed 
the  use  of  arms  7  For  what  purpose 
were  tbey  afterwards  entrusted  with 
themt  What  proponion  of  the  army 
did  they  sometimes  furnish?  Were 
they  embodied  in  the  legions?  To 
what  degrading  punishment  were  they 
subject? 

321.  What  sacred  rites  had  they  in 
common  with  Roman  citiaens  7  Who 
presided  in  these  at  the  aacrifices  7 
What  ritea  and  deitiea,  peculiar  to 
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J?  Wbat  tdhrmn  ■■■ciiiMiet 

had  ibey  aJio  7  For  what  parcKMM  f 
Wbo  were  exclnded  from  this  con* 
'ventumt 

JDS  ITlLICUltf. 

SIS.  What  district  of  ooantry  was 
callad  Italy  f  On  what  eonditions  were 
the  states  ot  Italy  TeeeiTed  into  alii- 
aneer  In  what  respects  was  dieir 
conditian  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Latins  ?  In  what  did  it  difliBr  f 

353.  IWben,  and  why,  were  sereral 
of  them  redneed  to  a  harder  orndi- 
tion  f  What  states  especially  snffered  f 
Hbw  were  they  pnniahed  f  What  loss 
did  Capua  sostaia  ?  When  and  by 
what  laws  did  the  Italians  obtain  the 
light  of  Totingy  and  of  enjoying  hon- 
ounf  By  whom  were  these  pririleges 
abridged  for  a  short  time  f  To  whom  t 
What  changes  did  Aogustos  make  P 

354.  What  distinction  still  continn. 
ed?  Were  these  rights  granted  to 
cities  or  states  oat  of  Italy?  Where 
were  farms  in  those  plaoes  said,  in  eon. 
sequence,  to  be  7  What  were  they  call, 
ed  ?  Of  what  were  they  said  to  con* 
stitate  a  part  7 

PKOTIHOKS. 

329.  What  countries  were  called 
proTinoes7  What  measures  did  the 
senate  adopt  on  the  redaction  of  any 
oountryt 

aw.  What  were  the  laws  called  that 
were  thus  prescribed!  How  were 
they  oomrnunicated  to  the  people  ? 
What  phrases  ha-ve  we  hence/ 

•S7.  What  was  the  first  country 
which  the  Romans  reduced  into  the 
Imrm  of  a  province  7 

138.  Was  the  condition  of  all  the 
proTinees  the  same?  According  to 
what  did  they  differ?  What  pririleges 
were  some  of  them  allowed?  Of  what 
were  some  depriTod  7 

S20.  What  officers  were  sent  into 
each  proTince  T  What  were  their  re- 
spectiTe  duties  7  With  what  were  the 
jnovinces  oppressed  7  What  burdens 
did  the  Romans  impose  on  the  Tan- 
qnished  7  What  was  the  annual  tri. 
bute  called?  What,  the  tax  called 
cennu  soli  T  What  were  thone  called 
wbo  paid  their  taxes  in  money  7 — 
those  who  paid  in  produce  7 

830.  Did  the  sum  annually  received 
from  stipendiary  states  vary  7  On 
what  did  the  revenue  of  the  vectigales 
depend  7  What  smaller  proportion 
was  sometimes  exacted  instead  of  the 
tenth  purt?  How  much  more  was 
exacted  in  cases  of  necessity  7  What 
remuneration  was  given  to  the  hus- 
bandmen  in  such  cases  7 


Sll.  What  w«r»  the  three  kinds 
of  payment  made  by  the  provincials, 
aooordingto  Asconius  7 

381.  What  was  the  canon  fmmen. 
tarius  T  What  was  done  with  the  com 
thus  received  7 

338.  Were  the  people  of  the  pro- 
vinces, under  the  emperors,  obliged 
to  furnish  any  other  contributions  7 
What  other  taxes  did  they  pay  7 
what  articles  of  commerce  were  also 
taxed? 

MUMICIPIA,  COLONIC,  IT  PKifc 
PICTUKA. 

834.  Whatweremnnidpis?  What 
the  different  kinds  of  municipia  7 
What  laws  and  customs  did  they  use  7 
what  were  these  called?  Were  they 
obliged  to  receive  the  Roman  laws  7 
In  what  state  did  some  of  them  rather 
choose  to  remain  7 

333.  Where  were  these  free  towns 
anciently?  Where  do  we  afterward 
find  them  7  What  instances  does  Pliny 
mention? 

330.  What  were  colonies?  How 
were  they  transplanted  ?  Who  deters 
mined  in  what  manner  the  lands 
should  be  divided,  and  to  whom  7 

337.  How  did  the  new  colony  march 
to  their  destined  place?  In  what 
manner  were  the  lands  marked  out 
and  allotted  t  What  took  place  before 
all  this  7 

333.  When  a  city  was  to  be  built, 
how  and  by  whom  was  the  compass  of 
it  marked  out?  Who  followed  the 
founder  ?  What  part  of  the  ceremony 
did  they  perform  7  How  did  they  Ax 
the  places  of  the  gates  7  What  name 
was  hence  given  to  a  gate  ?  Why  are 
towns  said  to  have  been  called  urbes  7 
Who  describes  the  form  of  founding 
cities  amoDg  the  Greeks  ?  What,  does 
he  say.  was  the  first  dty  built? 

330.  What  was  done  when  a  dty 
was  solemnly  destroyed  7  What  is 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings  on 
this  subject  ? 

340.  In  -what  light  did  the  ancients 
regard  the  walls  of  cities  7  In  what, 
the  paten  7 

341.  What  was  the  pomoerium? 
For  what  is  it  sometimes  put?  When 
was  it  extended  7 

342.  From  whom  are  these  ceremo 
nies  used  in  building  cities  said  to 
have  been  borrowed  ? 

343.  What  was  the  law  with  regard 
to  the  renovation  of  a  colony  7 

344.  What  day  was  solemnly  kept 
by  the  colonies  7 

345.  Of  whom  did  the  colonies  con. 
sist  T  What  was  the  connequence  t 
What  were  the  rights  of  the  Roman 
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eolotiifl*,  Moonling  to  aamm  author*  t 
AooordiDg  to  oth«n  f  Of  what  nature 
Were  the  rights  of  Latin  oolonieaY 
How  did  this  affect  the  status  of  thoM 
Roman  citiaens  who  gare  their  names 
to  a  Latin  colony  1  In  what  condition 
were  die  Italian  ooloaies?  Wherein 
did  the  difference  consist  T 

3M.  Who  first  introduced  military 
colonies  f  By  whom  was  he  imitated  f 
Who  were  sent  to  those  colonies  f 
What  were  the  other  colonies  called 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  t    Why  f 

347.  In  what  did  the  colonies  differ 
from  the  free  towns  T  What  were 
their  two  chief  magistratos  called? 
And  their  senaton  f  Why  t  What 
fortune  was  requisite  for  a  dUraurio  un- 
der the  emperors  ? 

S«S.  What  was  the  senate  of  Oredan 
dtSesy  under  the  Roman  empire,  cal- 
led? Its  members?  The  place  where 
It  met  at  Syracuse?  An  assembly  of 
tha  people  7  What  was  the  honorari. 
urn  decnrionatus  ?  To  what  regula- 
tions respecting  the  choice  of  senators 
were  they  subjected  in  Bithjrnia  ? 
What  was  an  set  passed  by  the  senate 
er  people  called  ?  What  peculiar  cus- 
tom was  obsenred  there?  On  what 
oocasions  ?  By  whom  was  this  disap- 
proTed  of?    Why*? 

840.  Who  took  charge  of  the  inte- 
rests of  the  colonies  at  Rome  ? 

350.  What  were  pnefecturn  ?  What 
towns  were  reduced  to  this  form?  Of 
what  were  they  deprifed?  On  what 
did  their  priTate  right  depend?  And 
their  public  right  ? 

351.  What  places  were  called  fora? 
What,  oonciliabula? 

352.  What  cities  were  called  eonfe. 
derate  states  ?  In  what  state  were 
they  ?    Giro  examples. 

roaKIOHKRS. 

SS3.  Who  were  anciently  called 
veregnni  P  When  did  the  name  fall 
Into  disuse?  How  were  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  whole  world  then  dirided  ? 
What  was  the  Roman  empire  itself 
called  ?  To  what  country  is  the  name 
still  given?    Why? 

354.  What  was  the  condition  of  fo- 
reigners while  Rome  was  free  ?  What 
privileges  were  they  denied?  To  what 
hardship  were  they  subject  ?  Men- 
tion instances.  What  afterwards  ren- 
dered this  impracticable  ? 

355.  Under  what  prohibition  did  they 
lie  with  regard  to  dress  ?  To  legal 
property,  and  wills?  What  became 
of  their  goods  after  death  ?  How  did 
the  patron  succeed  f  Were  these  in- 
conreniences  perpetuated  T 


ASSKVaUkf  OP  THE  PBOFLI. 

35«.  What  was  an  essrihly  of  tke 
whole  people  called  ?    Of  a  pert? 

357.  ^¥hat  business  was  transacted 
in  the  comitia  ?  Who  summoned  them 
and  presided  in  them?  What  wma  he 
then  said  to  do?  What,  when  he 
any  thing  beiero  the  fieople  ? 

358.  How  many  hinds  of 
were  there  ?    What  were  they« 
by  whom  instituted  ? 

399.  What  was  requisite  before  the 
oomttia  cnriate  and  eentariatn  oonld 
beheld? 
303.  What  were  the  dies  comitialfteT 
361.  During  what  time  oi  the  day 
could  the  comitia  be  held?  When  did 
the  comitia  meet  for  creating;  magis- 
trates ?  Where,  for  making  law*  and 
holding  trials. 

COMITIA  CORIATA. 

303.  How  did  the  people  vete  in  Oe 
comitia  curiam  ?  What  was  the  reae- 
lution  of  a  majority  of  these  sai4  to  be? 
Why  was  every  thing  of  ia^MMtnaoe 
determined  in  them? 

303.  By  whom  were  they  held  at 
first?  Afterwards?  Where  did  they 
meet?  What  was  this  place  after- 
wards called?  And  why?  When  was 
ttie  comitium  first  covered  ?  Uow  was 
it  afterwards  adorned  ? 

304.  Who  only  had  a  right  to  Tote 
at  the  comitia  euriato?  What  was  the 
curia  called  that  voted  first  ? 

309.  When  were  the  comitia  cnriata 
more  rarely  assembled?  And  for  what 
purposes  only?  How  was  the  cnrio 
of  each  curia  chosen? 

300.  What  was  a  law  made  by  the 
curias  called  7  Enumerate  the  chief  of 
these.  What  power  had  magistrate*, 
without  the  first  of  these  laws?  What 
extension  of  power  did  it  confer  on 
them  ?  How  and  why  does  this  law 
seem  to  have  been  passed  in  after 
times  ? 

367.  Why  was  the  form  of  adoption 
called  arrogatio  made  at  the  ooautla 
curiata? 

368.  Where  weretestemento  ancient 
ly  msde?  Whence  were  they  called 
comitia  calate?  Why  is  this  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata? 

309.  Give  an  example  of  the  deCes- 
tatio  sacrorum..  What  does  Plautus 
call  an  inheritance  without  this  re- 
quisite  7 

COMITIA  CXMTDIIUTA  AND  CXNSUS*. 

370.  Which  were  the  principal  comi- 
tia? How  did  the  people  vote  m  ttiem  7 
In  wlist  light  was  a  matter  decreed 
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by  •  nHUority  of  oentniies,  regarded? 
Aooordinf  to  what  oenaua  were  tlurjr 
ImM? 

S7I.  What  wae  the  censof  ? 

sn.  What  method  didSerrraa  adopt 
to  aacertain  the  ntunber  of  the  peopto 
and  the  fDrtnnea  of  each  indiTidoal? 
WlMt  featiTal  did  he  Ukewiae  ap- 
point? 

87S.  How  did  he  then  divide  tlie 
eitixena  t  Did  the  division  by  eeotv- 
viee  prerail  at  Rome  7  What  inatanoea 
are  adduced  1  What  numl»er  did  a 
ceatnry  contain  f 

374.  What  fortune  had  thoae  who 
compoaed  the  ftrat  claaa  ? 

375.  Into  how  many  centuries  was 
it  anbdiTided  f    Who  were  added  to 


370b  Of  how  many  centuriet  did  the 
aeoond  claaa  consist?  What  were 
their  eatates  worth  P  Who  were  added 
to  theae  ?  Were  theae  artificers  mem- 
bers of  either  the  first  or  tiie  aecond 
clasa  ?   Why  may  we  not  suppose  so  f 

377.  Of  how  many  centuries  the 
ttiird  claaa  T    Their  estate  f 

378.  Of  how  many  centnriea  the 
fourth  t  Their  eaute?  Whom  does 
Dionyaius  add  to  this  daas  ? 

379.  Of  how  many  centuries  the 
fifth  class  ?  Their  estate  ?  But  accord- 
ing to  Dion^sins  t  What  three  centn- 
riea were  included  among  theae^  ac- 
oordingto  Liry  ? 

380.  Whom  did  the  sixth  clasa  com. 
prehend  P  How  many  centuries  did 
they  form? 

381.  What  was  the  number  of  cen- 
tnriea in  all  the  classes,  according  to 
LlTyf — and  according  to  Dionysius? 
How  do  some  make  the  number  of 
Li^y  to  amount  to  IM  f 

38S.  Were  the  arma  of  all  the  class, 
ea  alike  ?  How  wece  they  placed  in 
the  armyt 

383.  What  was  the  consequence  of 
this  arrangement  7  Why  was  the  chief 
power  thus  Teated  in  the  richest  citi. 
sens  f  W  hat  burden  depended ,  equal- 
ly with  the  Totes  at  the  Comitia,  on 
the  number  of  centuries  ?  What  pro. 
portion  of  this  burden  did  the  first 
daaa  bear  ?  How  did  the  classification 
of  Serrius  Tullius  throw  the  chief  in- 
fluence into  ttie  handa  of  the  first 
claaa? 

384.  What  alteration  waa  made  in 
after.times  7  When,  or  how,  waa  thia 
done? 

385.  What  were  thoae  called  who 
were  included  under  the  firat  class  ? 
What,  the  reat  f  What  are  the  most 
approved  aothora  hence  called  t 

38&  What  were  thoae  of  the  loweat 
class  called?    What,  those  who  had 


below  a  certain  valuatioBF  Why 
are  only  five  classes  mentioned  some, 
times  ?  What  is  hence  the  phraae  for 
thoae  of  the  lowest  class  f 

387.  How  often  waa  this  review  of 
the  people  made  f  By  whom  ?  Wm 
the  census  always  held  at  certain  in- 
tervals? 

388.  What  kind  of  aacriflce  waa  of. 
fered,  when  the  census  was  finished  ? 
Of  what  animala  did  it  consist  P  What 
waa  it  hence  called?  Why  was  it 
called  Laatmm  t  Whence  ia  lustrum 
put  for  the  space  of  five  years  f  With 
what  do  the  poeta  sometimes  confound 
it? 

380.  Where  waa  the  oenaua  ancient, 
ly  held?  Wh<>re  after  the  year  380? 
Where  wes  the  purifying  sacrifice 
made  P  Was  the  lustnm  alwaya  per- 
formed? 

ClUBBS  OF  1S8KHBLIN0  TBB  COMITIA 
ClMTUBIArA. 


For   what  purpeaea  were  the 

comitla  oenturiata  held  P  What  ma- 
giatratea  were  created  in  them  ? 
What  laws  passed  7  What  trials  held  7 
What  else  was  done  at  these  eomitia  f 

MACISTRATKS  WHO  PBB8IDBD  AT  TBI 
COHlTiA  CBMTUaiATA,  &C. 

301.  By  what  magiatntea  only  could 
the  comicia  be  held  ?  For  what  pur. 
pose  only  might  they  be  held  by  the 
interrex? 

892.  What  other  magiatratea  aa- 
sembled  the  people  by  centuries? 
Why  was  this  assembly  not  called 
eomitia  7  When  were  the  prstors  not 
allowed,  and  when  was  it  allowed 
them,  to  hold  the  eomitia?  What 
prsBtor  in  particular  enjoyed  thia 
power? 

393.  For  what  purpoaea  did  the  con- 
suls  hold  the  eomitia  P 

394.  How  did  they  determine  by 
which  of  them  they  should  be  held  ? 

305.  By  whom  were  the  eomitia  held 
for  the  creating  of  the  first  consuls  ? 

390.  By  whom,  for  the  creating  of  a 
rex  sacromm  ? 

307.  What  influence  had  the  person 
who  presided  in  the  eomitia  t 

30&  What  was  done,  when  the 
eomitia  for  the  election  of  magistrates 
could  not  be  held  in  due  time  ?  How 
long  did  he  command  P'  By  whom 
were  the  eomitia  then  held  ?  What 
sometimes  happened,  in  the  absence 
of  the  consuls? 

300.  Where  were  the  a>mit{a  oentu. 
riaU  always  held  ?  Why?  What  was 
the  practice  in  latter  times  P 

400.  How  were  the  eomitia  centnriata 
usually  assembled  ?  How  long  before 
B 
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the  time  of  meeting  were  tbey  sam'i 
monedt    Why?  W bet  wm  thi« spMe 
of  time  called?    Why?     Why  were 
they  not  held  on  the  market^ey*  t 

401.  How  were  the  oomitia  for 
creatinf  megittntet  sometimee  enm' 
moned  r 

402.  Who  were  allowed  to  be  jnre. 
Mttt  at  the  oomitia  centuriata  f 

O&JCDIDATia. 

405.  What  were  thow  caUed  who 
■ought  prefermentfl  f  From  what  cir- 
comataDee  1  Waa  thia  practiee  alwaya 
allowed? 

4M.  What  part  of  drem  waa  not 
worn  by  candidatea  ?   Why  7 

4M.  What  waa  the  law,  in  the  latter 
^ea  of  the  republic,  with  regard  to 
the  preaenoe  of  candidatea  1  What 
elae  waa  reqaiaite?  Why  waa  it  ne. 
oeaaary  that  their  namea  ahoold  be  re- 
oeiTod  by  the  magiatratea  P.  How  might 
the  oppoaition  of  the  oonaula  be  orer- 
roledt 

400.  How  did  candidatea  endearour 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  iMfore 
the  time  of  election  t  By  whom  were 
they  accompanied  on  theae  oocaaiona  t 
What  cuatom  waa  anciently  obaerred 
by  them?  By  whom  were  they  at. 
tended  when  they  went  down  at  cer- 
tain timea,  to  the  Campua  Martina  t 
For  what  purpoae  did  they  employ 
diriaorea?  Waa  not  thia  forbidden 
by  law  f  What  waa  the  office  of  the 
interpretea?  And  of  the  aequea- 
trea?  What  method  did  candidatea 
aometimea  adopt  to  diaappoint  their 
competitora? 

407.  What  phraaea  were  reapectively 
applied  to  thoae  who  oppoiecl  any 
candidate,  to  thoae  who  faTOured  him, 
to  thoae  who  got  one  to  be  elected, 
and  to  thoae  who  hindered  one*a  elec- 
tion? 

MiNNBR  or  raoposiNO  A.  LA.W,  dec. 

406.  When  a  law  waa  to  be  propoaed 
what  were  the  preparatory  atepa  f 
How  waa  it  promulgated  1  For  how 
long?  Why?  How  did  the  promul- 
gator meanwhile  exert  himaelf  ? 
Were  all  theae  formalitiea  obaerved 
in  ancient  timea  ? 

400.  In  what  cireumatancea  did  the 
propoaer  of  a  law  aometimea  apeak 
againat  it? 

410.  What  aimilar  form  waa  obaerv. 
ed  in  trial  for  treaaon  f  What  change 
of  peraonal  appearance  did  the  aocuaed 
in  the  mean  time  undergo  T  How  waa 
be  employed  ?  By  whom  were  hia  en- 
treatiea  acoonded  ? 


MANNKR  or  TAKING  THB   AOSriCB. 

411.  What  preliminary  ceremony 
waa  performed,  on  the  day  of  the  oo- 
mitia, by  him  who  waa  to  praaide  at 
them  ?  What  doea  Cioero  call  theae  f 
What  ia  the  Campua  Martina  hence 
aaid  to  be  ?  What  were  the  comitia 
themaelTea  called  t 

412.  With  what  waa  the  Tabcroacn- 
lum  probably  identical  ?  What  waa  the 
conaequence  if  it  had  not  been  taken 
in  due  form  t  What  waa  the  naual 
declaration  of  the  augura  on  audi  oc- 
caaiona  ?  To  what  length  did  the  an. 
cient  Romana  carry  their  acmpuloaity 
on  thia  point  f 

419L  How  were  the  magiatratea  aaid 
to  be  elected,  when  there  waa  notlung 
wrong  in  the  auapicea  t 

414.  In  what  fbnn  of  worda  did  the 
conaul  aak  the  augur  to  attend  htmt 
How  did  he  reply  F 

415.  What  were  the  two  kiada  of 
auapicea  that  pertained  to  the  oeatttia 
centuriata?  what  were  thoae  bird* 
called,  which  gare  omena  by  flight? 
What,  thoae  by  ainging  ?  What  phraae 
waa  employed  when  the  omeoa  were 
faroarable?  When  they  were  anfa> 
Tourable  ? 

410.  From  what  elae  were  omena 
taken  ?  What  waa  the  peraon  called 
who  kept  themT  In  what  manner 
were  they  auppoaed  to  indicate  a  bad 
omen  ?  What  appearancea  were  ac- 
counted a  good  one?  What  waa  the 
latter  called  ? 

417.  How  did  Uie  augur  announce 
that  the  auapicea  were  unexceptioD> 
able  P  Thh,\  they  were  not  ao  T  What 
waa  Um  consequence  of  thia  latter  an- 
onuncement  P 

4  IB.  What  waa  thia  declaration  of 
the  augur  called?  How  doea  Cicero 
speAk  of  the  augura,  in  allnaion  to  ' 
thia  P  Who  aeema  to  aaaert  the  con. 
traryP  How  are  they  to  be  recon- 
ciled t 

419.  Might   any  oflier  magistrate 
than  he  who  preaided,  take  the  auapi- 
cea ?   For  what  purpoae  waa  thia  aome- 
timea done?    If  auch  magiatrate  de>      i 
clared  that  he  had  heard  thunder  or 
aeen    lichtning,  what  waa  he  aaid  to     | 
do?      What  waa   the   conaequence? 
What  followed  if  hia  aTorment  waa  as-     I 
cerUined  to  l>e  falae  P  WhT  ao?  What     ' 
waa  the  formula  commonly  uaed,  on 
thia  account,  in  the  edict  by  which  the 
comitia   were  summoned  P    To  whom 
did  Clodiua  extend  thia  prohibition? 

420.  By  what  other  eircumatancet 
were  the  comitia  atopped  ?  What  wu 
epilepay  hence  called  f 

421.  What  took  place*  if  a  tempeat 
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aras*  during  tbe  eonitm?  Were  the 
electiooe  that  bed  pre'viously  taken 
plaoe,  Ckiia  rendered  ioTalid? 

MAJfllKR  Of  HOLDING  THK  COMITIA 
CMMTVKlATk. 

4SS.  Whore  did  the  people  meet  f 
With  whet  religious  ceremony  did  the 
presiding  magistrate  begin  tbe  busineas 
of  the  comitia  ?  Whom  did  he  then 
address  ?    On  what  subgect  f 

410.  What  was  then  done,  if  magis- 
trates were  to  be  ehosen  7  What  was 
anciently  the  practice  in  choosing  ma- 
gistrates f 

«M.  What  was  done,  if  a  law  was 
to  be  passed?  Where  was  a  similar 
fonn  observed  ?    For  what  reason  t 

485.  What  was  the  usual  beginning 
of  all  applicaUona  to  the  people? 
What  was  thus  said  to  be  doneP 
What  is  hence  tbe  meaning  of  the 
phrases,  jubere  legem,  Totare  legem, 
logare  magistratus,  rogare  qunsito- 
res  P  In  what  terms  did  tbe  magis- 
trate next  address  them  ?  What  did 
the  people  then  do  f  What  was  he 
said  thus  to  do  t    And  the  people? 

4'i6.  In  what  order  were  tbe  centu- 
ries anciently  called  to  give  their 
▼otes?  How  afterwards  P  Describe 
tbe  manner  in  which  the  lot  was  cast. 
What  was  tbe  century  callfd  which 
came  out  first?  Thote  which  followed 
next  ?  The  rest  ?  What  centuries  are 
usually  called  jure  vocata??  What 
importance  was  attached  to  the  vote 
of  the  centuria  prgerogatiTa  ?  What 
signiflcatioos  rioe*  tbe  term  in  conse- 
quence bear?  Por  what  is  it  put 
among  later  writers  7 

427.  How  do  some  writers  account 
for  the  mention  of  tribe*  in  the  comi- 
tia eenturiata  ?  How  do  others  explain 
the  fact  ?  What  language  of  Cicero  is 
Srreooncilabie  with  the  latter  explana- 
tion t 

428.  How  did  the  citixens  anciently 
give  their  votes  f  What  form  did  they 
nse  in  creating  magistrates?  And  in 
passing  laws  ?  By  what  term  was  the 
will  of  tbe  people  expressed  f  And 
that  of  tbe  senate  f 

429.  Did  tbe  person  nominated  by 
the  prerogative  century  always  ac 
cept?  What  was  done  when  he  de< 
clined,  or  when  the  preaiding  magis- 
trate disapprowed  of  their  choice? 
What  was  the  form  then  employed  ? 
How  did  the  other  reoturie*  usually 
vote  in  such  cases?  What  similar 
rireomstance  sometimes  occurred  in 
passing  a  bill  t 

4rM.  How  did  the  people  vote  in  lat^ 
er  times  t  What  were  tbe  laws  cal- 
led,    by   which    this   was    ordained? 


Why  was  this  change  made  In  the 
mode  of  voting  f  Enumerate  the  vai^ 
ous  laws  by  which  this  privilege  was 
conferred  ?  What  wss  the  subject  of 
the  GiMniau  law?-~af  the  CassUnf 
•of  the  Fofkrian  f—of  the  CaUan  f 
When  were  they  ssverally  enacted  P 
For  what  purpoee  P 

431.  What  was  the  enclosure  called, 
into  which  the  centuries  passed  P  How 
did  they  move  into  it  ?  What  were  they 
hence  said  to  be  P  What  was  the  |M>ns 
m  f<mt\culuMf  What  phrase  washenee 
applied  to  old  men  at  sixtv  P — and  what 
were  they  called  ?  Why  P  What  authors 
assign  a  different  eaune  for  this  phrase  ? 

432.  How  msny  Pontes  snd  Stpta 
were  there  P  How  does  the  language 
of  Cicero  accord  with  this  opinion  ? 
What  opinion,  inooosistent  wiUi  what 
we  read  in  other  authors,  do  some 
writers  entertain  on  this  point  P 

433.  What  did  each  citisen  receive  at 
the  entrance  of  the  ponsf  From 
whom  1  How  were  they  inscribed  ? 
How  many  did  they  receive  P  What 
other  tables  were  sometimes  given  in  7 
Why  did  this  seldom  happen  ?  Under 
whom  did  this  same  thing  take  place  ? 
WbenP 

434.  On  what  occasions  did  they  re« 
ceive  two  tablets  P  What  letters  were 
inscribed  on  them  P  W  hat  phrase  have 
we  hence  P 

435.  How  did  they  dispose  of  these 
tablets?  By  whom  was  that  pointed 
out  to  them  ?  What  wa>  their  office  P 
By  whom  were  the  ballots  taken  out 
and  counted?  What  other  duty  did  they 
perform?  How  did  they  count  themf 
What  was  this  called  P  What  doe*  the 
phrase  omne  punctum  ferre  hence 
sieuify  P  What  was  held  to  be  the  vote 
of  each  century  ?  What  was  the  per- 
son called,  who  told  to  the  consul  the 
vote  of  his  century  f 

436.  Who  commonly  undertook  tbe 
offices  of  dirlbitores,  rogatores,  and 
ctutodeMf  How  many  did  Augustus 
select  for  these  duties?  From  what 
ortler  ? 

437.  What  took  place  when  the 
points  of  any  century  were  equal  ? 
Was  this  rule  slways  observed  P  Whsc 
ensued  on  the  summation  of  tbe  votes  7 

4a8.  What  circumstance  in  the  elee. 
tion  was  esteemed  very  honourable  ? 
How  did  tbe  newly  elected  coosuls 
adorn  the  images  of  their  ancestors  P 

439.  What  phrase   was  used  of  him 

who  gained  .the   vote  of  a  century  J— 

of  him  who  lost  it  P— of  him  who  was 

rejected  P      Whst  is  the  meaning   of 

ferre  svffragium,  vel  tabeilam  1 

440.  Wb«t  expressions  were  applied 
to  tbe  Magistrates  created  at  tbe  Caml. 
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ttOBBTIONS. 


iia  OtHtmiaiar  What  addttion  vaed 
to  be  mftde,  to  denote  the  faloeta  of 
tbeir  nflit? 

441.  Bxpleio  the  phrMee  perferre  U- 
gem  i  iegemjubertt  toI  rogatiotumacei- 
p€9  ei  antiquare,  vetar%  tcI  non  aecipere, 
t*gem  ;  nmire  legem  ;  abrogare  l^em  ; 
derogare  legit  vel  de  lege  ;  tubrpgare 
legem  ;  obrogare  legem, 

44a.  What  two  dauiea  were  coaa- 
Ukoaly  added  to  all  lawa  9  What  epi- 
thet does  Cioero  apply  to  the  latter 
elaiuer    Wbyf 

443.  What  aanetion  need  abo  to  be 
annexed  t  Explain  the  exprenion  per 
taturam.  What  does  the  phraae  Sr* 
qmirere  sententias  per  eaturam  benoe 
aignify?  What  other  aanetionwaa  added 
in  many  lawa  T  What  doee  it  amount  to? 

444.  What  waa  done  with  a  law, 
when  it  waa  paaaed  ?  How  waa  it 
made  known  to  the  oommunity  t 

445.  When  did  the  consuls  firat  be- 
gin to  enter  on  their  office  on  the  tnt 
of  Jenuary  f  Abont  what  time  were 
the  camitia  for  their  election  held,  after 
that  year?— >with  what  exceptions? 
When  did  they  enter  on  office,  in  the 
time  of  the  flrst  Punic  war?  When  were 
they  created  ?  At  what  time  were  the 
praetors  elected  ?  By  what  name  were 
they  called,  from  the  time  of  their  elec- 
tion till  they  entered  on  their  office  ? 

440.  When  might  the  comitia  for  en- 
acting  lawa  or  for  trials,  be  held  ? 

COMlTlA  TaiBUTA. 

447.  How  did  the  people  vote  in  the 
Comitia  TrUnttaf 

448.  Prom  what  waa  the  name  of 
Tribes  derived  ?  What  were  the  first 
three  tribes  called  ?  Prom  whom  was 
the  first  tribe  named?  Whom  did  it 
include?  Prom  whom,  the  second? 
Whom  did  it  include  ?  Pren  whom, 
or  what,  the  third  1  Who  were  in- 
claded  in  it? 

449.  Who  doubled  the  number  of 
tribea?  What  did  he  still  retain?  How 
were  they  then  distinguished? 

400.  Why  did  Serriua  TuUiua  intro- 
duce a  new  arrangement  f  According 
to  what  principle  did  he  distribute  the 
eitiseas?  Into  how  many  regions  did 
he  divide  the  city  7  What  were  these 
ealled  ?  What  did  the  inhabitanta  of 
these  four  regions  constitute  1  Prom 
what  had  they  their  names  f  What 
prohibition  was  laid  upon  them 
with  regard  to  residence?  WhyT 
How  was  it  enforced  t  What  distinc- 
tive appellation  was  given  to  these  four 
tribes  t    Did  their  number  vary  t 

461.  Into  how  many  parts  did  he  at 
the  same  time  divide  the  Roman  terri- 
tory ?    What  were  these  called  t 

45S.  What  increase  in  the  number  of 


tribes  took  place  A.V.VBf  How  ^nay 
aooordtng  to  Dionysius,  did  Servias  la- 
stitute  ?  In  what  does  he  aeana  to  oea- 
tradict  thia  statement  t  Why  aoMl  to 
what,  was  the  number  afterwnrde  in- 
creased t  How  long  did  thia  ananber 
continue  f  When  are  eight  or  ten  ii«w 
tribes  said  to  have  been  added  t  Row 
were  these  speedily  disposed  oft 

4ft3.  What  waa  a  tribe,  aooarding  to 
the  inatitation  of  Servina  Tollteo  f 
How  was  this  afterwards  nlloi^d  f 
What  deeira  of  change  than  mnnifaalwd 
itaelf?  By  what  waa  thia  oecsMMMd  r 
What  aeparation  did  Q.  Pabine 
in  the  year  440  ?  Who  wei 
among  these  Y  In  what  « 
wen  the  eity  tribee  heaoeforth  hold? 
How  did  the  Censers,  in  deigivdlDc  * 
citiaon,  avail  themselTes  of  thia  differ- 
cnce  of  estimation  ?  What  migiht  fay 
one,  who  convicted  another  of  bribery, 
obtain  as  his  reward  ? 

454.  Prom  what  did  the  ruotic  tribes 
receive  their  namea?  Mention  in- 
staneea  of  each  .  How  was  the  aaaM 
of  the  tribe  eometimea  used  in  oo^juae- 
tion  with  that  of  the  individual? 

405.  When,  and  on  what  nffaeloii, 
were  the  Comitia  Tributa  first  held  ? 
After  what  year  were  they  more  fre- 
quently assembled  ?     Why  ? 

450.  Par  what  purpoaes  were  the 
ComUia  Tributa  bold  ?  What  mecia- 
trates  were  created  at  them  t  What 
priests  f  How  were  the  inferior  priests 
chosen  before  that  period  t  What 
singularity  was  there  at  the  election  of 
the  FoHtifex  Maximut  and  the  other 
priesu? 

457.  What  were  tbe  lawa,  paaaed  at 
theae  comitia,  called  ?  On  whom  were 
they  originally  binding  f-^- oa  whom 
after  tbe  year  306  ?  What  were  aome 
of  the  varioua  aubjecta  to  wbidi  tiiey 
related  ?  What  body  in  later  tii 
assumed  the  last  of  these  as  its 
sative  ? 

456.  What  triala  might  not  take  place 
at  the  ComUia  Tributa  t  Where  only 
could  theae  be  held?  What  trials 
might  take  place?  What  punishment 
were  they  aufficient  to  decreet  In 
what  drcumatances  ? 

459.  What  persons  wereentitled  to  Tote 
at  the  comitia  Tributa?  How  were 
non-resident  dtiaens  permitted  to 
vote?  Could  an  individual  belong  to 
more  tribea  than  one  t    How  ? 

460.  What  waa  peculiar  to  the  rotes 
of  all  the  eitisena  at  the  comUia  Tiu 
butaf  What  order  for  thia  rvaMm 
hardly  ever  attended  them  ?  To  what 
opinion  baa  their  noo^ttendance 
given  rise? 

461.  By  wh^m  were  the  comitia  f>r 
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itiog  tribaBM  and  plebeian  ledileB 
keld?— for  creeting  curule  aedilca  and 
other  inferior  magiatracea  t — for  clee^ 
ing  prieata?— for  paaaing  lawa  and  for 
triaJa  t  When  the  conaul  \raa  to  hold 
thenif  whom  did  he  aummon  ?— whom, 
the  trtbonea  ?  What  different  names 
•re  on  thia  acoount  gir€u  ch«m  ?  What 
wac  the  phnae  employed  in  the  one 
case  t^what,  in  the  other  V 

468.  Where  were  the  ComUia  Trl- 
bmia  for  electing  Ifagistratea  uaually 
heldt  Where,  for  paaaing  Uwa  and 
for  trinla  7  Whnt  waa  the  laat  of  these 
plaoea  anciently  called  t  By  whom, 
and  for  what  parpeae*  were  the  comitia 
held  there,  aner  the  ezpulaion  of  the 
x/cv.eJwvM  1 1 

463.  How  were  the  tribea  aeparately 
aocoaunodated  in  the  fororo  f  What 
did  Cicero  propooe  to  build  for  them  in 
the  Campna  Martins  P  Why  waa  the 
propoaal  not  carried  into  immediate 
effect?  By  whom  waa  it  afterwards 
executed  7 

464.  What  formallUca  were  obaerred 
in  aummoning  and  holding  the  Comitia 
Tribau  ?  With  what  alight  difference  7 
Why,  if  there  had  been  tbunder  or 
lightning,  ooald  they  not  be  held  that 
dayp 

46?.  When  were  they  held  for  the 
election  of  magiatrates,  after  the  year 
M8?—  when,  for  electing  prieata? — 
when,  for  laws  and  trials  t 

-  466.  Who  first  abridged  the  liberty 
of  the  comJfie?  How  did  be  accom- 
plish this?  Who  restored  thia  man- 
ner of  election  after  it  had  fallen  into 
diaaae  7 

407.  Of  what  did  Tiberiua  deprive 
the  people  altogether  7  By  what  pro- 
eeanr  Who  attempted  to  reatore  the 
right  of  Toting  to  the  people  7  With 
what  aneceaa  t  What  were  still  retain- 
ed T  By  whom,  and  in  what  form, 
were  the  magistrates,  whether  nomin- 
ated by  the  senate  or  the  prince,  still 
appointed  to  their  office  f 

468.  What  waa  the  method  of  appoint, 
ing  magiatrates,  under  the  emperors? 
What  waa  aometimea  allowed  and 
praetiaed,  eapecially  under  good  em- 
perora7  How  did  Trajan  attempt  to 
reatrain  the  iofamoua  largesses  of  can- 
didatea  7  When  the  right  of  creating 
magiatratea  was  tranaferred  to  the  sen- 
ate, how  did  it  at  first  appoint  them  7 
—how,  afterwards  7  Why  7  Waa  thia 
method  fonnd  to  be  free  from  incnnTo- 
uiences  7  What  mode  did  Augustus 
follow  at  the  comitia  f  What  advice 
was  giTen  him  on  thia  point  by  Maece- 
nas  7  How  did  he  act,  when  he  at- 
tended at  the  election  of  magiatrates  f 


aOMAN    MACISTRATCS.— DirrSKKRT 

roRxs  or  ouvaaMMaiiT  and  DirritRBNT 

MAOISTaATIfl  AT  DIVFKaCMT  TIM  IS. 

469.  How  waa  Rome  at  first  govem- 
ed7  When  was  the  regal  gorernment 
aboliahed7  What  supreme  magia- 
tratea were  annually  created  in  place 
of  a  king)  What  magistrate  waa 
created  in  dangeroua  conjunctures  t 
With  what  authority  waa  be  ioTeated  7 
What  happened  when  there  waa  a 
Tacancy  of  magistrates  7 

470.  What  change  took  place  in  the 
year  of  the  city  .:0I  or  302  f  For  what 
purpoae  7  What  were  they  called  7 
How  long  did  their  power  last?  What 
goveroment  waa  again  restored  ? 

471.  Prom  what  body  were  the  con- 
aula  at  first  exclusiTely  elected?  What 
change  waa  introduced  a.  u.  SlOf 
What  were  they  called  t  Waa  the 
number  of  the  trihunea  alwaya  aiz? 
Waa  one  half  alwaya  choaen  from  the 
patriciana,  and  another  from  the  ple- 
beians f  What  magiatratea  were  crea- 
ted for  npwarda  of  aeventy  years 
after  the  appointment  of  the  military 
trihunea?  What  change  did  the  ple- 
betana  effect  a.  u.  887f  Was  this  fre- 
quently the  case?  In  whose  hands 
did  the  aupreme  power  from  thia  time 
remain  7  When  did  Sylla  asaume  to 
himself  abanlute  authority  ?  On  what 
oocaaion  ?  Under  what  title  7  How 
long  had  thia  office  been  diaused? 
After  what  interral  was  the  consular 
power  again  reatored  ?  When  was  it  dis. 
continued  ?  Who  attempted  to  restore 
it  7  When  f  By  whom  were  they  pre- 
vented? Of  what  was  he  desirous? 
Under  what  title  did  Auguatus, 'An- 
tony, and  Lepidna  exercise  abaolute 
power  7 

472.  What  ii  justly  recknnrd  the 
original  cause  of  thia  revolution  7  By 
whoae  contrivance  waa  the  first  trium- 
virate formed  7  In  whose  conaulship  ? 
In  what  year  of  the  city  ?  How  do  you 
account  for  the  submission  uf  the  flu- 
mana  to  their  usurped  authority  7 

473.  When  did  Augustus  become  sole 
master  of  the  Roman  empire  ?  Under 
what  title  did  be  rule  it?  To  what 
did  the  government  now  perpetually 
tend? 

474.  Who  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
stated  magistrates  in  the  beginning  uf 
the  republic  t  Why  were  various 
other  magistrates  appointed  at  differ, 
ent  times?  Did  the  appointment  of 
magiatratea  ceaae  under  the  imperial 
government  7 

OF  MAGisraATia  in  genisau 

475.  What  is   a   magistrate  \    Had 

a  % 
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QUESTIONS. 


Clio  Roraftna  the  nme  diacrimioation 
between  pubUe  employmenta  thmt  we 
have  ?  What  was  the  cWil  authority 
of  a  magistrate  called  ?  What  the  ju- 
dicative ?  What  the  miltUry  t  To 
whom  was  the  word  praetores  ancient- 
ly applied  7  What  two  meanioes  have 
magistratus  and  potestasf  Give  ex- 
amples. What  was  the  proper  dis- 
tinction between  magistratna  and  po- 
cestas?  To  whom  were  esse  in  vel 
cum  imperio ;  in  justo  vel  summo  im- 
perio  applied  f  What  is  the  meaning 
of  maglstratus  et  imperia  capere)* 
For  what  is  esse  in  imperio  aometimea 
used?  What  magistrates  were  said 
habere  imperinm  ?  To  act  pro  impe- 
rio T  Pro  potestate  T  Quote  a  passage 
where  potesCas  and  imperium  are  join, 
ed. 

DIVISION  or  MAOISTRATU. 

476.  How  were  the  Roman  magis. 
trates  divided  t  Who  were  the  magi- 
Btratns  ordinarii  P  Who  the  extraor- 
dinarii?  Who  were  the  magistratus 
majores  P  Who  the  magistratus  ma- 
jores  ordinarii?  Where  were  they 
created  ?  Who  were  the  masistratus 
majores  extraordinarii  ?  Who  the 
magistratus  minores  ordinarii  ?  Who 
were  the  magistratus  cunilos  ?  What 
were  all  the  rest  called  t  Why  does 
Horace  apply  efmr  to  the  aella  curulia  t 
When  did  the  magistrates  sit  on  it? 
Who  was  the  only  magistrate  chosen 
exclusively  from  the  patricians?  Who 
were  the  plebeian  magistrates  ? 

477.  Was  any  age  anciently  fixed 
for  enjoying  the  different  offices  ?  Who 
first  made  a  law  for  this  purpose? 
When  7  What  epithet  did  his  family 
receive  from  this  circumstance?  Is 
it  fully  ascertained  what  was  the  year 
fixed  for  enjoying  each  office  7  When 
did  the  prsstorship  use  to  be  enjoyed  ? 
What  was  the  year  fixed  for  the  con. 
sulship?  What  year  according  to  Ci. 
oero  was  appointed  for  the  qosestor- 
ahip?  For  the  asdileahip?  For  the 
pretorshtp?  For  the  consulship  7 
Were    these    restrictions    rigorously 

enforced?  ,         . 

478.  What,  according  to  the  law  of 
Romulus,  was  necessary  before  en- 
trance on  any  office?  What  was 
ordained  by  the  Cornelian  lawf  To 
what  restrictions  were  magistrates 
subjected  7 

XINGS. 

479.  Of  what  kind  was  the  power 
of  the  Roman  kine*  7  Whoso  concur- 
rence did  they  require  before  they 
could  make  war  or  peace?  Of  what 
had     they    the   chief  direction?      In 


what  other  conntry  had  the  kings  Ae 
chief  management  of  aacred  thinga? 
What  were  the  badges  of  the  kings? 
Prom  what  people  were  they  l^ofTow- 
ed  ?  What  only,  according  to  Pliny, 
did  Romulus  use  7  What  did  ToIIds 
Hostilius  introduce  after  his  conquest 
of  the  Tuscans  ?  How  long  did  the 
legal  government  subsist  at  Rome? 
Name  the  kings.  How  did  they  reign? 
For  what  was  Tarquin  nniveisnUy  de- 
tested ?  What  was  the  eause  of  his 
expulsion  from  the  city  ?  By  whose 
meana  waa  thia  revolution  ehiefiy 
brought  about?  Explain  the  phrases 
regie  faeere,  regiut  spirUtu,  regia  m- 
perbia.  Who  waa  the  next  in  rank  to 
the  king  ?  What  waa  hia  duty  ?  With 
what  officer  under  the  republie  does 
he  correspond  ?  What  was  done  when 
there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  throne  ? 
How  long  was  it  vacant  after  the 
death  of  Romulus  ?  Why?  Who  was 
the  interrex  ?  For  what  purpose  was 
an  interrex  created  under  the  repob> 
lie?  How  did  there  happen  to  be  no 
consul  or  dicutor  ? 

ORDIMAXr     MAGISTRATM.— I.    OOmULS. 
CRXATION,    DIFVXBBirr  MAUMB,  AMD 


BADOKS  or  CONSULS. 

480.  What  supreme  magistrates  were 
appointed  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings?  Why  were  two  created? 
Why  was  the  appointment  annual  ? 

481.  What  were  they  nncieatly 
called?  What,  afterwards?  Why: 
what,  by  the  Greeks? 

482.  If  ene  of  the  oonsnls  died,  how 
was  the  vacancy  supplied  ? 

483.  What  were  the  insignia  of  the 
consuls  ? 

484.  Did  the  lictors  go  before  both 
consuls  within  the  city?  By  whom 
was  the  consul  preceded,  and  follow- 
ed ?  Who  restored  this  custom  when 
it  had  fallen  into  disuse  ?  Which  of 
the  consuls  had  the fiuces  first?  What 
is  the  statement  of  Dionysius  with  re- 
gard to  the  lictors?  How  is  Livy*s 
statement  that  84  lictors  attended  the 
oonauls,  to  be  underatood  7 

row  BR  OF  THB  CONStTLS. 

485.  What  power  had  the  consols? 
By  whom  was  it  lessened?  Of  what 
power  did  he  deprive  them?  What 
right  did  he  leave  them  within  the 
city?  Was  their  power  thus  limited 
without  the  city  ? 

486.  When  the  consuls  were  in  com- 
mand of  different  armies,  whidi  of 
them  enjoyed  the  fasces  and  secures  ? 
Which,  when  they  both  commanded 
the  same  army  ?  ,,    , 

487.  What  was  the  law  of  PopUcola 
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ngardlac  tbe  right  of  ftppesl  from  the 
ooosnli  ?  By  wbom  wms  it  aft«rw«rd« 
r«Ba««d  ?  Wm  this  priritoge  enjoyed 
under  the  kings  ? 

486.  What  token  of  reepect  did  he 
ordeiik  that  the  contal*  ahould  show  to 
the  people,  in  their  aaaembly  ?  What 
p«niaha»eBt  did  be  ordain  for  any  one 
who  usurped  an  office  without  their 
eoosent  ?  How  was  the  power  of  the 
ooasahi  chiefly  diminished  ?  In  what 
aetimation  was  the  consulship*  not- 
withsUnding,  held  ? 

489.  What  station  did  the  consuls 
hold  in  the  republic?  What  magis- 
tmtea  were  subject  to  them  ?  In  what 
relation  did  they  stand  to  the  people 
and  the  senate  ?  How  were  the  laws 
called,  which  they  got  passed  ?  What 
public  letters  was  it  their  duty  to  re- 
caive?  To  whom  did  they  give  audi- 
•Dce?  How  was  the  year  of  their 
consulship  named?  Which  of  them 
was  called  consul  prior  ?  What  privi- 
leges did  he  enjoy  ? 

490.  What  indications  of  respect 
were  shown  to  the  consuls  by  those 
who  met  tbem  ?  If  any  one  failed  to 
do  so,  and  the  consnl  took  notice  of  it, 
what  was  he  said  to  do  ?  How  was 
LncuUtts  the  praitor,  punished  by 
Acilias  the  consnl  ?  For  what  neglect 
of  courtesy  ?  What  acknowledgment 
of  inferiority  was  always  made  by  a 
pnetor  when  he  met  a  consul  ? 

491-  With  what  powers  were  the 
eonsuls  invested  in  the  time  of  war? 

499.  What  authority  did  they  possess 
over  the  provinces? 

493.  What  power  was  conferred  on 
them  by  the  senate  in  dangerous  con- 
junctures? In  what  form  did  they 
summon  the  eitisens  to  arms,  in  any 
sudden  tomult  or  s«idition  ? 

404.  To  what  was  their  power  re- 
dnced  under  the  emperors?  In  what 
did  it  then  consist  ?  Did  they  retain 
the  badges  and  pomp  of  the  ancient 
consuls  ? 

DAT  ON  WHICH  THS  COMSDU  INTKRXD 
ON  OVPIOB. 

405.  At  what  different  times  did  the 
consuls  enter  on  their  office,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  republic?— in  the 
time  of  the  Decemviri  ?— about  4fty 
years  after  ?  then  ?— near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  Punic  war  ? — and 
after  the  S98  or  000th  year  of  Rome  ? 

496.  When  were  they  usually  elect- 
ed after  this?  What  were  they  called 
during  the  interval  between  their 
election  and  their  entering  on  office  ? 
And  how  were  they  said  to  act  in  pub- 
lic matters  ?  What  booonr  was  paid 
to  them  in  the  senate  ?    Why  was  the 


interval  made  so  long  ?  If  convicted 
of  bribery  bow  were  they  punished? 
What  still  more  severe  punishment 
was  inflicted  by  the  Tullian  law  ? 

407.  When,  and  by  whom,  was  the 
first  law  concerning  bribery  proposed 
to  the  people  ? 

496.  When  did  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple wait  on  the  new  consuls  ?  what 
was  this  called  in  after  times  ?  Whi- 
ther did  they  conduct  them?  What 
was  this  procession  called  ?  For  what 
purpose  did  they  repair  to  the  Capitol  ? 
How  did  they  then  enter  on  the  duties 
of  their  office  f  What  oath  were  they 
obliged  to  swear  within  five  days  there- 
after ?  What  corresponding  oath  did 
they  take  before  the  people  when  they 
resigned  their  office  ?  ^^  hat  peculiar 
oath  did  Cicero  take  at  the  close  of  his 
consulship. 

PROVIMCKS  or  TRB  CONSOLS. 

490.  How  did  the  consuls  determine 
their  respective  provinces  ? 

ffOO.  What  does  provinda  signify  in 
its  general  acceptation  ?  What  wa« 
the  province  of  a  consul  before  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Roman  empire  ? 

001.  How  were  these  provinces  an- 
ciently allotted  ?  Was  a  distinct  pro_ 
vince  decreed  to  each  of  the  cnnsul«  ? 
Mention  instances  in  which  the  same 
province  waa  decreed  to  both. 

602.  What  waa  the  practice  after  the 
paaaing  of  the  Semproni&n  law  ?  What 
was  the  proTince  of  a  consul  in  later 
times  ? Why,  after  the  expiration  of  hia 
office  ?  How  doea  Cicero  use  auspicia 
for  the  consulship  and  prsstorship  ? 

503.  What  were  the  provinces  de- 
creed to  the  consuls  called  ?  'What 
those  decreed  to  the  praters  f 

504.  What  deviation  from  the  usual 
mode  of  dividing  the  provinces  some- 
times took  place?  otate  examples. 
How  was  this  said  to  be  done? 

605.  To  whom  did  it  properly  belong 
to  determine  the  provinces  of  the  con- 
suls and  praetors  ?  With  regard  to 
which  of  tbeae  might  the  tribunes  in- 
terpose their  negative  ?  Did  the  peo. 
pie  always  acquiesce  in  the  appoint- 
ment made  by  the  senate  ?  Mention 
instances. 

606.  Wss  it  allowed  a  consnl  to  leave 
his  province  ?  Was  this  regulation 
erer  violated  ? 

507.  What  power  might  the  senate 
exercise  orer  any  one  who  had  con. 
ducted  himself  improperly  in  the  go- 
vernment of  bis  province  ?  By  wbom 
only  could  bis  military  command  be 
abolished?  What  influence  might 
they  exercise  with  regard  to  tbe  allot- 
ment of  the  provinces  ? 
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QUESTIONS. 


508.  What  law,  to  check  bribery/ 
wu  paMed  by  Pompey  ?  How  did 
the  operation  of  thia  law  affect  Cicero? 
What  waa  C»«ar'a  law  raapectiDg  the 
proviocea?  By  whom  waa  it  abrogat- 
ed ? 

ORDER  PRUM  WHICH  THE  CONIULS 
WXRR  CRSATSD. 

599.  Prom  l^hom  were  the  connuh 
at  flnt  chosen  ?  From  whom  after- 
ward* f  By  what  trifling  circvmataoce 
waa  thia  important  change  immediate- 
ly occasioned  ? 

910.  Who  waa  the  ftrat  plebeian  con- 
sul ?  What  plebeian  succeeded  him  ? 
What  law  waa  named  from  him  ? 
What  did  it  ordain  1  Waa  one  of  the 
consuls  alwaya  a  patrician?  What 
demand  did  the  Latina  on  one  occa- 
sion make,  and  afterwarda  the  Gapu- 
ana,  respecting  the  choosing  of  con- 
suls ?    How  were  these  demands  met  ? 

511.  Who  waa  the  first  foreigner 
who  obuined  the  consulship  f  What 
sum  did  he  leaTe  at  hu  death  to  each 
of  the  eitisens  ? 

LROAL  kOM,  AMD  OTHBR  RIQIXIflTIS  FOR 
RNJOTIMO  TBB  CON8CUB1P. 

6  It.  What  was  the  letas  oonsnlaris* 
or   age   for  enjoying  the  consulship  f 


name  to   the  yearf    What  title  bad 
they  ?    What  were  the  othera  atyled  ? 

517.  Through  what  formalities  did 
the  consuls,  when  appointed  by  ihm 
emperora,  pass?  What  did  they  do 
in  the  first  meeting  of  the  aenate  after 
their  election  ?  On  what  did  they 
usually  expatiate  in  thia  i^peeeh  T 
What  waa  this  called  ?  Why  ?  What 
use  did  Pliny  afterwarda  miake  of  hie 
inaugural  speech  ? 

518.  Who  were  the  Consnles  Hon- 
orarii  under  the  emperors?  What 
similar  practice  existed  under  the  re- 
public? W.hat  waa  it  called?  What 
were  thoae  Vailed*  who  had  been  oon- 
8uls?-.Who  had  been  prntora?— ^- 
diies?— Qii»stors? 

510.  Under  what  emperor  did  con- 
anla  cease  to  be  created?  In  what 
year  of  Home  ?  What  did  the  emper- 
ore,  notwithatanding,  still  oontinae  to 
do  ?  What  was  the  oiBce  of  the 
suls  annually  created  by 
tine. 

11.  PRATORS.— inaTITUTION  AND  POWRR 
OP  TBB  PRJBTOR. 

6t0.  From  what  ia  the  name  prBtor 
derived  ?  To  whom  waa  it  anciently 
common  ?  Mention  an  example.  When 
waa  it  first  appropriated  to  one  parti- 


What  phrase  applied  to  him  who  was  |  cular  magiatrate  ?    For  what  parpoee 

and  on  what  account,  was  he  created  ? 
From  among  what  body  waa  he  at  first 
created?  Why?  When,  from  the 
plebeiana  alao?  To  whom  waa  ho 
next  in  dignity  ?  Where  was  ho 
created?  Whence  waa  he  called  tb« 
colleague  of  the  consuls?  Who  waa 
the  first  protor  ? 

5S1.  When  waa  another  pnator  add- 
ed? Why?  What  waa  hia  oflioe? 
What  was  be  hence  called? 

5Sa.  How  did  the  two  praetors  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  joriadictioBa 
each  abould  exerciae  ? 

523.  What  waa  the  prastor  called, 
who  administered  justice  only  between 
citixens?  Which  of  the  two  waa  the 
more  honourable?  What  waa  ho  on 
thia  account  called  ?— And  the  law  de- 
rived from  him  and  hia  edicta  ?  What 
duty  did  he  perform  in  the  abaeace  of 
the  consuls?  In  what  aaaembliea  did 
he  preside  ?  On  what  occasion  might 
he  conrene  the  senate  ?  What  pub- 
lic games  did  he  exhibit  ?  Over  whom 
had  he,  on  this  account,  a  particular 
jurisdiction  ?  What  duty  waa  doTolTed 
on  him,  by  decree  of  the  senate,  when 
there  waa  no  censor?  What  reatric> 
Hon  waa  imposed  on  him,  on  aooimnt 
of  these  Important  officea  ? 

524.  In  what  form  waa  the  power  of 
the   prietor,  in   the   admiuiatration  of 


made  consul  at  that  age  ?  1 

513.  Through  what  inferior  offices 
was  it  necessary  to  pasa  before  one 
could  be  made  consul?  Might  one  be 
candidate  for  thia  office  while  ahaent, 
or  in  a  pnblio  atation  ?  After  what 
iatenral  could  one  be  created  consul  a, 
second  time  ? 

514.  Were  theie  regulations  always 
obaerved?  In  what  respects  were 
they  Tiolated  ?  Mention  inatancea  of 
consuls  chosen  below  the  legal  age. 
What  ia  the  first  office  properly  called 
magiatratua  ?  To  what  other  officea  ia 
the  title  freijuently  applied  ? 

515.  Mention  inatancea  of  other  tio- 
lations. 

ALTRRATIONS  IN  THB  CONOITION  OP 
CONSULa  UNDER  THB  XHPERORS. 

510.  To  what  did  J.  Gvsar  reduce 
the  power  of  the  conauls?  How? 
What  two  offices  did  he  hold  at  the 
same  time  ?  Who  had  done  ao  before 
Iiim?  What  power  did  he  assume  to 
himself,  when  he  thought  proper  to 
resign  the  consulship  ^  How  did  he 
act  when  about  to  n&arch  againat  the 
Parthians?  What  custom  did  he  in- 
troduce? For  what  purpose?  How 
many  were  there  under  Commodus  in 
one  year  t  What  was  thr  umial  num- 
ber in  a  year  ?    Which  of  these  gave 


QtrBSTIOICS. 
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Jaatioe»  eapwieilf    Bspl^a  and   il- 
laatnCe  thwe  tofma  in  tkmr  orA«r. 

6Sft.  What  were  the  days  oalledi  on 
whidi  the  pnKor  edminifftercd  Joa- 
tic9  ?  What,  thoM  on  whioh  it  waa 
oalawfel  to  adintniater  joatioa  t 

BDICTf  or  TBS  FB^rOB. 

9K.  What  waa  tbe  ftnt  act  of  tte 

Cnetor  nrbanaa,  wtien  be  entered  on 
is  oflee,  after  ■wearing  to  the  ob- 
aeirance  or  the  lawa  ?  What  ia  tliia 
edict  called  by  Cfcero?  Bow  did  he 
poi)Iish  it  in  penon  ?  In  wliat  other 
manner  did  be  gire  it  pobHcityf 
What  worda  were  naoally  preflxed  to 
It? 

697.  What  were  the  edicta  called, 
which  the  prvtor  copied  from  the 
edicta  of  bia  predeceaaora  ?— Tboae 
which  he  framed  bimaelf  ?— And  any 
clanae  or  part  of  an  edict?  Prom 
what  notivea  did  the  prntor  often 
niter  hia  edicta  in  the  coorae  of  the 
year?  When,  and  in  what  manner, 
waa  tbia  prohibited  ?  What  beoeftcial 
cooaequencea  reaulted  from  tbb  enact- 
ment  f  By  whoae  order  were  the 
varioua  edicta  of  the  pnetora  collected 
and  arranged?  By  what  lawyer? 
What  waa  tbia  collection  thereafter 
called?  la  what  imponant  matter 
waa  it  afterwarda  of  the  greateat  aer- 
vice? 

SU.  What  other  edicta  did  the  pra- 
tor  oocanionally  pobltab  ? 

510.  What  waa  an  edict  called,  when 
published  in  Rome  ?^When  pnbliahed 
in  the  pro?  incea  f 

SaO.  Did  the  praetor  peregrinna  alao 
publiab  an  annual  edict?  Again«t 
wbiiae  decTcea  miRbt  he  even  be  ap- 
pealed to,  in  certain  caaea  ? 

531.  What  other  magiatrotea  pab- 
liabed  edicta  aa  well  aa  the  pnntor? 
What  prieata  ?  What  were  all  these 
called  ? — And  the  law  which  waa  de- 
rived from  their  edicta  ?  Of  all  theae 
edicta  which  were  the  moat  import- 
ant? 

SaA.  What  were  the  ordera  and  de- 
creea  of  the  emperors  called  ? 

533.  By  whom  were  the  magiatratea 
advised  in  composing  their  edicts  ? 

5U.  What  else  waa  called  Bdictam  ? 
What  was  done,  if  the  first  summons 
waa  not  obeyed  ?  What,  if  still  dis- 
obeyed?—And  if  any  one  neglected 
it  ?  Was  this  form  of  procedure  al- 
waya  followed?  What  waa  the  £dic- 
tnm  peremptorium  then  called  ? 

535.  What  decreea  of  the  prvtor 
were  called  Interdicta  ? 

IRSIOHIA  OF  THB  PB^CTOB. 

538.  How  waa  the  prtMor  attended 


in  the  dty  ?  How,  withont  the  eity  ? 
What  gown  did  he  wear  ?  When, 
and  with  what  formalities,  did  he  as- 
sumo  it  ? 

537.  Where  did  heaU,  when  be  heard 
CBuaea  ?  On  what  ?  Of  what  Bsater- 
ial  waa  the  tribunal  ?  Of  what  size  ? 
Of  what  form  ?  What  were  the  halla, 
erected  round  the  Forum  for  the  ad- 
mittiatration  of  Justice,  called  ?  Why  ? 
Of  what  BMterJal  and  form  waa  the 
tribunal  in  them?  By  whom,  and 
when  waa  the  Arst  Basilica  at  Roum 
bmlt? 

536.  What  were  the  anbaellia? 
Who  occupied  them  ?  For  what  ia 
anbaellia  in  oonaequence  put  ? 

539.  Who  were  the  inferior  magia- 
tratea? What  did  they  uae,  when 
they  aat  in  Judgment  ? 

540.  What  other  aeato  were  called 
anbaellia  ? 

641.  How  did  the  prator  judge  and 
paaa  aenteooe,  in  mattora  of  leas  im- 
portance ?  What  waa  he  then  said  to 
do?  What  expressions  are  opposed 
to  these  ?  How  did  he  judge  about  all 
importont  affairs  ? 

54S.  Who  were  the  usual  attendants 
of  the  pnator,  beaidee  the  *lictora? 
What  waa  the  oAce  of  the  scribae  ?— 
and  of  the  accensi  ? 

NUMBBB  OP  PRATORS  AT  DIFPBBIMT 
TIMES. 

643.  How  many  praters  were  there, 
while  the  empire  was  limited  to  Italy  ? 
When,  and  on  what  occasion,  were 
two  others  added  ?  On  what  occasion, 
two  more  ?  How  many  were  created 
in  the  year  971  ?  In  consequence  of 
what  law  ? 

544.  How  many  of  these  six  re- 
mained  in  the  city  ?  Whither  did  tlie 
other  four  imatediately  set  out  ?  How 
did  the  pmtors  determine  their  pro- 
vinces? 

515.  What  twofold  duty  sometimes 
devolved  on  one  pnetor?  In  dange- 
rous conjunctures,  how  maoy^of  the 
prsBtors  were  exempted  from  military 
aerrioe? 

540.  Who  administered  jus'iee  in 
private  or  lesser  causes?  Who,  in 
public  and  importent  causes?  What 
were  these  perM>ns  called?  How 
long  did  their  authority  laat?  What 
magistrate  was  sometimes  created  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  trials  ?  What 
was  determined,  A.  U.  004,  reapeeting 
the  pnetora  ?  What  peculiar  duty  wa«i 
aaaigned  to  each  of  the  other  four? 
What  were  these  called?  Why? 
What  took  place,  notwithstanding  this 
arrangement,  when  anything  unusual 
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12DE8T10NS. 


or  atrocious  happened?  What  inrre 
they  then  eaid  to  do  ? 

647*  Who  inereaeed  the  number  of 
the  qtuesttones  perpetua  T  What  did 
lit*  add  ?  How  many  additional  pratora 
did  he  rreate  on  this  account  ?  To  what 
did  Julius  Cvaar  increase  the  number? 
ilow  many  prsBtora  were  thereunder 
I  lie  triumviri  in  one  year?  To  what 
did  Augustus  reduce  the  number? 
Kow  nwny  were  there,  according  to 
Taoittts,  at  his  death?  How  many 
'  under  Tiberius  ?  For  what  purpose  did 
Claadius  add  two  ?  What  was  the  num- 
^r  then  ?  Was  this  number  perma- 
nent? 

548.  On  whom  were  the  principal 
functions  of  the  pr»turi  conferred, 
upon  the  decline  of  the  Empire?  What 
was  tbe  consequence  ?  What  was  their 
number  under  Valentinian?  What 
did  their  office  finally  become  ?  Under 
whom  was  it  suppressed  ? 

HI.     0BR80RS. 

6i9.  When  were  censors  first  ap- 
pointed ?  For  what  purpose  ?  Why  ? 
now  long  did  they  at  first  continue  in 
office  ?  What  law  was  subsequently 
passed  limiting  the  duration  of  their 
po«er? 

550.  What  insignia  had  they  ?  From 
whom  were  the^  usually  chosen  ?  From 
what  order  of  citisens  ?  Who  was  tbe 
fl.rst  plebeian  censor  ?  In  what  year  of 
the  city  was  he  appointed?  What 
law  was  afterwards  made?  What 
so*neiimeB  hsppened  ? 

531.  Why  are  tbe  last  censors  under 
Augustus  said  to  have  been  privatl  t 

552.  Of  what  extent  war  tbe  power 
of  the  censors  at  first?  What  did  it 
afterwards  become?  What  orders  of 
the  state  were  subject  to  them  ?  What 
is  tbe  censorship  hence  called,  by  Flu. 
tarcb?  What,  by  Cicero?  In  what 
estimation  was  the  title  of  censor  held? 
From  what  does  this  appear?  What 
was  reckoned  the  chief  ornament  of 
nobility? 

553.  What  was  the  chief  office  of  the 
rensors?  Where  did  they  perform  tbe 
centust  In  what  manner?  What 
other  orders  did  tbey  review  at  the 
same  time?  What  power  did  they  exer* 
ctie  OTer  lM>th  of  these?  In  whatmanner 
did  tbey  degrade  a  senator  ?--an  equesf 
—a  plebeian  ?  Give  tbe  Latin  expres- 
sion for  each  of  these  puuiahments. 
How  does  Horace,  in  allusion  to  the  last 
of  these  phrases,  designate  worthless 

Eersons?  What  phrase  do  Cicero  and 
liry  use  in  preference?  Was  this 
mark  of  disgrace  peculiar  to  tbe  pie* 
beian  order?  To  what  was  it  always 
added  on  such  occasions  ?    Explain  the 


phrase  ociupUcato  eensn.      Did 
censors  agree  about  their  powers  in  this 
respect  ? 

554.  On  what  grounds  were  the  cem. 
sors  entitled  to  inflict  theee  marks  of 
disgrace  ?  On  what  occasion  did  they 
commonly  annex  a  reason  to  their  cen- 
sure ?  What  was  this  called?  Wne 
an  appeal  ever  made  from  their  sen- 
tence ?    To  whom  ? 

665.  What  oontrolling  power  had  tbe 
censors  over  each  other?  Row,  and 
by  whom,  was  the  census  taken  in  the 
colonies  and  free  towns  ?  Whither  was 
this  transmitted?  What  power  was 
thus  afibrded  to  the  senate?  What 
phrases  were  applied  to  the  cenaore 
when  they  took  their  estimate  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  citisens  ?  What,  to  the 
citisens,  when  they  gave  in  an  eetinate 
of  their  fortunes  ?  What  limited  mig- 
nification  is  often  giren  to  Csnscs  ? 
Explain  the  phrases  brevis,  exiguus, 
tenuis,  equestris,  senatorius  census ; 
homo  sine  censu;  ex  censu  tribmia 
conferre;  cuUus  mqjor  censu;  dat 
census  honores  ;  census  partus  per  vul- 
nera J  demittere  censum  in  viscera; 
Romani  census  populi;  breves  extenders 
census. 

556.  What  wore  the  duties  of  the 
censors  with  regard  to  the  division  of 
tbe  citisens,  tbe  addition  of  tribes,  and 
tbe  public  lands  and  taxes  ?  What 
were  tbe  regulations  called,  which 
they  prescribed  to  the  farmers.gene- 
ral? 

557.  What  charge  did  they  take  of 
tbe  public  works  ?  What  were  the  ex. 
penses  allowed  by  the  nublic  for  exe- 
cuting these  works,  railed  ?  Explain 
the  phrases  ultrotributa  iocare^con- 
ducere. 

558.  Of  what  else  had  the  oenaoTS 
charge?  For  what  did  they  make 
contracts  ?  What  superintendence  did 
they  take  of  the  public  property? 
What  compulsory  measures  might  they 
employ,  if  any  one  refused  obedience  ? 

560.  Had  they  the  power  of  impo6« 
ing  taxes  ?  By  what  power  were  these 
imposed  ?  Had  they  the  uncontrolled 
disponal  of  the  public  money  on  lands  ? 
What  fact  is  stated  in  illustration  of 
this  ?  Had  they  tbe  rieht  of  proposing 
laws,  or  of  laying  any  thing  before  the 
senste  or  people?  To  what  matters 
was  the  power  of  the  censors  limited  ? 
Mention  some  nf  these.  What  fine  wa» 
called  ees  uxorium  f  Of  what  delin- 
quencies in  particular  did  they  take 
cognisance? 

500.  Were  tbe  accused  condemned 
unheard  ?  What  did  the  sentence  of 
the  censors  afiect  ?  Whst  was  it  there- 
fore properly  called  ?    What  effect  had 
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it  in  later  times?  Wu  it  ftzed  end 
nnelCerable,  like  the  deduon  of  a 
coDrt  of  lew  ?  By  whom  might  it  be 
taken  off,  or  rendered  ineffectual? 
By  whooe  authority  was  it  lometimes 
eaforeed  ?  What  did  their  decree,  in 
•och  ceaei,  impoae  ? 

ft6l.  By  what  extraordinary  magia- 
trate  wao  the  eemomhip  on  one  occa- 
sion exereiaed  ?  How  long,  after  Sylla, 
waa  the  election  of  oensora  intermitted  ? 
Were  they  irreaponiible  for  their  con. 
dnct  ?  By  whom  were  they  aometimea 
brought  to  trial  ?  What  historical  facta 
do  we  meet  with,  {llnatratire  of  their 
reeponaibility  t 

00S.  What  two  thinga  were  peculiar 
to  the  ceoaor^i  ?  Why  waa  the  death 
of  a  cenaor  esteemed  ominoua  ? 

563.  When  did  tbe  cenaora  enter  on 
their  office  ?  What  form  waa  customary 
on  that  occasion  ?  What  oath  did  they 
take  before  they  entered  on  the  dntiea 
of  their  office?  To  what  did  they 
awear  on  their  reaignation  of  office? 
What  did  they  then  depoait  in  the 
treaaury?  Where  was  a  record  of 
their  proceedinga  kept?  By  whom  ia 
it  alao  aaid  to  hare  been  preaerred  with 
great  care  ? 

M4.  What  ceremony  waa  obaerred  at 
the  cloae  of  the  cenaua  ?  By  which  of 
the  cenaora  f    Where? 

(HIS.  How  long  did  the  power  of  the 
cenaora  continue  unimpaired  ?  What 
law  waa  then  pasaed?  When,  and  by 
whom,  waa  thia  law  abrogated,  and 
their  powera  reatored  ^  What  became 
of  the  office  nnder  the  emperors  ?  By 
whom  were  the  chief  parts  of  it  then 
exercised? 

fi66.  In  what  novel  manner  did  JuHua 
Caeaar  make  a  review  of  the  people  ? 
Waa  thia  a  review  of  the  whole  Roman 
people  ?  To  what  clasa  was  it  confin- 
ed ?  For  what  length  of  time  was  be 
appointed  inspector  of  public  morals  ? 
Under  what  title?  For  what  period 
was  he  aftcrwarda  appointed  ?  Under 
what  title  ?  On  whom  doea  a  aimilar 
power  seem  to  bare  been  conferred  ? 

067.  How  ofren  did  Auguatua  review 
Che  people  ?  With  what  co-operation? 
With  what  power  waa  he  invested  by 
the  aenate  ?  For  what  length  of  time  ? 
Under  what  title  ?  What  title  did  he 
decline  ?  Was  it  asaumed  by  tbe  sue. 
ceeding  Bmperora?  Under  who«e 
government  was  the  censorship  inter- 
mitted ?    Why? 

568.  By  whom,  and  in  what  years  of 
the  city  were -the  last  reviews  of  the 
people  made  ?  How  often  was  it  made 
from  its  ini>titution  till  it  was  totally 
disocintinued  ?  In  what  period  of 
time  ?    Who  attempted  to  restore  it  ? 


with   what   success  ?    What   was   the 
cause  of  the  failure  ? 

IV.  TBIBD.NKa  OP  TUB  PBOFLB, 

509.  What  drctiroatanoea  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  tribunea  ?  Why 
were  they  so  called  ?  How  many  were 
at  first  created  ?  By  what  aasembly  ? 
When  were  they  first  elected  at  the 
comUia  tributaf  How  many  were 
created  A.  U.  207  ?  What  waa  the 
permanent  number  from  thia  period  ? 

570.  What  was  necesaary  before  a 
patrician  could  be  appointed  to  this 
office  ?  Mention  a  remarkable  inatance. 
Waa  thia  rule  never  violated  ?  What 
other  restrictiona  were  there  ? 

571.  Prom  what  body  were  tbe  tri-* 
bunea  at  ftrat  chosen  indiacriminately? 
What  did  tbe  Atinian  law  ordain  ? 
From  what  body  did  Augustua  chooae 
them,  when  there  were  no  senatorian 
candldatea?  What  ia  the  opinion  of 
others  with  regard  to  the  Atinian  law  ? 
What  waa  the  caae  under  the  Em~ 
perora  ? 

572.  Who  presided  at  the  comitia  for 
the  election  of  tribunes  ?  What  waa 
thia  charge  called  ?  On  whatoccsaion 
did  the  Pontifex  Afaxbnui  preaide? 
How  waa  the  number  completed,  when 
the  aaaembly  was  broken  off  before  the 
ten  tribunes  were  elected?  What 
word  was  applied  to  this?  What 
remedy  was  provided  for  thia  by  the 
Trebonian  law  ? 

573.  On  what  day  did  the  tribunes 
enter  on  their  office  ?  Why?  When, 
In  the  time  of  Cicero,  according  to 
Asconiua  ?  From  what  circumstance 
does  this  seem  not  to  have  been  tLe 
caae? 

574.  Did  the  tribunes  wear  the  foga 
Jtratexta  f  Wh&t  was  their  only  ex- 
ternal mark  of  dignity  ?  What  privi. 
leges  are  they  aupposed  to  have  been 
denied  ?  On  what  did  they  ait  when 
administering  justice  ?  What  rigbtdid 
they  enjoy  ?  What  mark  of  respect 
was  cv«ry  one  obliged  to  yield  them  ? 

575.  In  what  did  their  power  at'flrat 
consist  ?  By  what  word  waa  it  expres. 
■ed  ?  What  was  the  design  of  their 
office?  Why  were  they  said  ene  privati, 
sine  imperiOt  sine  magistratu  f  What 
were  they  not  permitted  even  to  enter? 

576.  Under  what  pretext  did  they 
assume  licentious  power?  How  did 
they  exercise  it  ?  in  what  did  their 
power  consist  ?  What  does  Caesar  call 
this  last  exercise  of  their  authority  ? 
What  was  done  to  any  one  who  re. 
fnned  obedience  to  their  veto?  What 
was  tlte  firiit  use  they  made  of  thia 
power?     What  celcbrnted  individual 

I  shared  this  fate  ? 
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377.  What  w«ra  the  oooMqaencct  of 
horting  a  tribune?  Did  th«  tribunee 
rett  Mtufled  with  the  moderate  exer- 
oiae  ef  prerogftti?e  ?  What  extrara- 
gant  lights  did  (hey  claim  ?  How  did 
they  stop  the  eoune  of  justice  ?  Whom 
did  they  sometimes  order  to  prison  ? 
What  Lacedaemonian  magistrates  did 
they  resemble  in  this  respect  ?  When 
did  they  usually  give  their  negative  to  a 
law? 

678.  What  was  the  only  efieotaal 
method  of  resisting  their  power? 
What  check  was  there  to  the  exercise 
of  this  resistsnoe  ? 

679.  How  was  a  tribnoe  sometimes 
prevailed  on  to  withdraw  his  negative  * 
Under  what  pretence  did  he  sometimes 
withdraw  it  himself?  What  other 
method  was  employed  to  counteract 
their  power  ?  Mention  an  instance. 
For  whatdid  this  afford  Caesar  a  pretext? 

MO.  How  did  the  senate  control 
their  power  ?  What  wss  their  restrict 
tive  right  called  ?  How  far  did  they, 
on  one  occasion,  exercise  this  control- 
ing  power  ? 

681.  On  what  occesion  was  the  tri- 
bttnesbip  suspended  ? 

A8S.  Within  what  limit  was  the  power 
of  the  tribunes  confined  ?  When  were 
they  exempted  from  this  restriction  t 
What  authority  could  they  assume  on 
such  occuions  ? 

683.  How  long  were  they  allowed  to 
be  absent  from  the  city  ?  With  what 
exception  ?  Why  were  their  doors 
kept  open  night  and  day?  By  what 
name  were  they  addressed  ?  In  what 
form,  by  those  who  implored  assistance? 
What  was  their  answer  ? 

584.  What  was  the  Decrttum  tribuA- 
orumf  Explain  the  passage  piedio 
decretoJusauxUHnUai>ediunt.  What 
was  their  decree  called,  when  they  sat 
in  judgment?  If  any  one  differed  from 
the  rest,  how  did  he  intimate  his  dis' 
sent? 

686.  What  comitia  did  they  at  an 
early  period  assume  the  right  of  hold- 
ing? What  laws  did  they  enact? 
What  power  did  they  exercise  in  rela- 
tion to  the  senate  ?  And  occasionally 
over  the  censon  ? 

686.  For  what  purpose  did  they  often 
assemble  the  people  ?  What  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Julian  law  ?  Who  were 
Esrmittcd  to  speak  in  these  assemblies  t 
xplain  the  phrsMS  concioncm  dare  ; 
in  coHcionem  ascendere ;  coHcionem 
habere  j  in  concionem  venire  ;  in  con- 
cionem  vocari ;  in  condone  stare* 
What  expressions  were  applied  to  an 
asuembly  for  voting  ? 

697.  In  what  respects  did  they  cod. 
trol  the  consuls  ?    To  what  power  did 


the 


ad  eoHC§onem  vet  in  conciameprodt 
refer  ?  What  were  frequently  the 
sequences  of  these  haranguea  ? 

688.  What  laws  excited  the  _ 
contontions  ?    What  obiect  wae 
ed   by  the   leges   agraris?  —  6y 
leges       frumentarte  ?  —  Tel      annoM- 
ariae  ?-^y  the  leges  de  levamdojnmiore  ? 
— <and  <te  niwit  talmUs  (\emta  U 
bres)Y 

689.  With  what  eellish  lawa 
theM  osoally  joined  hy  the  txibaDce  t 
What  was  frequently  the  effect  of 
granting  the  Isttor  P  What  beneAt  ul- 
timately resulted  to  the  people 
tbeir  exertions  ? 

690.  What  was  the 
What  state  of  things  followed  the  in- 
troduction of  wealth  and  laznryv  and 
the  prevalence  of  avarice  ?  Wn j  did 
the  tribunes  not  exert  their  inflaenoe 
to  prevent  this  ? 

601.  Who  undertook  to  aseert  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  to  check  the 
oppression  of  the  nobility  f  What  was 
their  fate  ?  Where  and  by  whom  was 
Tiberius  slain  ?  By  whose  inatmmea- 
Ulity  did  Gaioe  perish?  What  Bay 
we  date  from  this  period  ? 

69S.  What  impression  did  the  tetn  of 
the  Gracchi  prodooe?  What  vcte 
the  consequences  ? 

503.  What  change  took  place  in  &e 
Jugnrthine  war  ?  What  was  in  conse- 
quence renewed  ?  By  whom  were  the 
people  Ird  ?    What  was  the  iasue? 

bM.  Who  abridged  the  power  of  the 
tribunes  ? — ^by  what  enactmento  ? 

606.  When  was  their  power  restor- 
ed ?  What  right  did  they  obtain  in 
the  consulship  of  Cotta  ?  What,  in  the 
consulship  ot  Pompey  and  Crasans  ? 
Who  strenuously  promoted  the  reco- 
very of  their  former  power  ? 

600.  How  did  the  tnbunes  henceforth 
act?  How  did  they  determine  every 
thing  ?  What  respect  did  they  mani- 
fest for  the  laws  ?  How  did  they  dis- 
pose of  the  public  lands  and  Uxes  ? 
On  whom  did  they  confer  provinces  and 
commands?  Into  what  were  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people  converted  ? 

607.  Who  was  the  principal  cause  of 
these  excesses?  what  had  he  ess- 
ployed  as  a  pretext  for  making  war  on 
bis  country  ?  How  did  he  treat  that 
power  by  whicJi  he  had  been  raised  ? 

608.  For  what  reason  did  Augustus 
procure  a  decree  of  the  senate  confer- 
ring the  Tribunitian  power  on  himeelf 
for  life  ?  What  rights  did  this  power 
confer?  What  personal  security?  For 
what  did  this  serve  as  a  pretext  under 
the  succeeding  Emperors  ?  When  wss 
it  usually  conferred  ?  What  were  the 
years  of  their  government  henoe  called? 
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Proai  what  period  ««r«  they  oompot- 
ed?  la  wh<iae  nine  did  the  tribuiMs 
eeaae  to  retain  the  aemUaiHia  of  their 
fbrmer  poverf 

V.     jSDILBS. 


Ffom  what  were  the  cdilee 
Daaied  ?  How  man j  kind*  of  wdilee 
were  there  f  How  many  asdilee 
plefaeii  T  When  were  they  ftrat  oreat. 
ed  r  In  what  oookitiR  f  With  what 
other  magistrates  T  For  what  por- 
poBtfO  f  At  what  oonhia  were  they 
aftrnrerd*  created  ? 

tno.  How  many  »dilee  cumlee  were 
there  7  When  were  they  firtt  creat- 
ed f  For  what  purpose  f  How  were 
they  at  first  ohoien  ?  How  afterwards  F 
Where? 

601.  What  robe  did  the  curale  ndiles 
wearf  v\hat  pririlegee  did  they  en. 
joy  r  Whence  had  they  their  name  ? 
On  what  did  the  plebeian  isililes 
fH?  Why  were  the  latter  said  to  be 
aaeroeanetit 

602.  What  was  the  offloe  of  the 
adilca  T  Of  what  else  did  they  take 
charge?  What  superintendence  did 
they  exercise  orer  the  Pommf  Of 
what  ofl'enei's  did  they  tike  eognla- 
ance?  How  did  they  punish  delin- 
quents? 

003.  Had  they  the  right  of  summon- 
ing or  of  seising  ?  With  what  excep- 
tion f    Who  were  their  attendants  7 

«M.  What  duty  belonged  to  the 
iBdiles,  and  particularly  to  the  eumle 
SBdiles  7  With  what  Tiew  were  these 
sometimes  exhibited  in  a  Tery  expen- 
sive style  7  What  other  duty  doTolred 
on  die  Mdiles  7  By  what  oath  were 
they  bound,  in  decidiag  on  their 
merits? 

605.  What  was  peculiarly  the  oflce 
of  rha  plebeian  sdilesf  Where  were 
ttiese  preserred  7 

606.  How  many  aediles  eereales  were 
there  7  By  whom  were  they  appoint, 
ed  7  Prom  what  body  7  For  what  pur- 
pose f  What  other  towns  bad  their 
SBdiles  t  Mention  one  where  they 
were  the  only  magistrates.  When 
were  the  adiles  finally  discontinued  7 

YI.     QViBBTOaS. 

607.  Why  were  the  qusestors  so 
called  ?  Of  what  antiquity  was  the 
institution  of  quaestors  7  By  whom,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  were  they  first  ap- 
pointed 7— by  whom,  afterwards  ?— by 
whom,  after  the  year  SOT?  At  what 
comitia  T  What  account  do  others  giro 
of  their  institution  T 

008.  When  was  their  number  in- 
creased 7  How  many  were  then  added  ? 
For  what  purpose  were  they  created  7 


Pram  what  bodies  were  they  henetforih 
chosen  f  What  accession  did  their 
noaaber  reoeive  after  the  subjugation 
of  Italy  7  In  what  year  dad  this  take 
plaoe  1  What  inrention  was  introduc- 
ed  about  the  same  time  at  Beme  7  To 
bow  many  did  Sylla  increase  their 
number 7~and  Julius  Gassar?  What 
was  it  under  the  imperial  gorern- 
mentF 

609.  How  many  quaators  remained 
at  Rome  7  What  were  they  called  7 
What  were  the  rest  called  7 

610.  What  was  the  principal  charge 
6f  the  city  qnaston  f  Where  was  it 
krpt  7  What  were  their  other  duties  7 
What  was  the  money  which  they 
raised  by  fines  called  f 

611.  Under  whoee  custody  were  the 
militai^  standards  7  Where  were  they 
kept?  Of  what  metals  were  they 
made  f  To  whom  did  the  quastors  do- 
lirer  them  up,  and  on  what  occasion  7 
What  were  their  duties  In  refsrsnee  to 
foreign  ambassadors  7  Of  what  fune- 
rals did  they  take  charge  T  What 
Jurisdiction  did  they  exercise? 

OlS.  What  oath  were  commanders, 
returning  from  war,  obliged  to  swear 
in  presence  of  the  qusDstors,  before 
they  oould  obtain  a  triumph  ? 

OlS.  How  were  the  prorinces  of  the 
quastors  annually  assigned?  For 
what  is  $ors  with  reference  to  this  cir- 
cumstance frequently  put?  Were 
their  proTinces  always  distributed  by 
lot?  How  did  Pompey  and  Ckmf 
net  in  this  matter  7  Whom  did  they 
sererally  choose  f 

614.  what  was  the  ofice  of  the  pro- 
▼indal  quiestors  7  What  place  did  the 
qucBstor  hold  during  the  absence  of  the 
goremor  from  the  province  ? 

615.  What  connection  subsisted  be- 
tween a  proconsul  or  oroprctor  snd 
his  qusBSter  7  What  took  place  when 
a  qusMtor  died?  What  was  he  call. 
ed7 

616.  What  was  the  QuiBstorinm  in  a 
camp t— in  a  province? 

617.  Was  the  city  quawtor  attended 
by  lietoTS  or  viatores  T  Why  7  Could 
they  hold  the  eomktia  f  What  seems 
to  have  been  a  part  of  their  office  in 
ancient  times  7 

616.  Who  were  the  attendants  of  the 
provincial  qusestors  ? 

610.  What  was  the  qoastorship 
called  la  reference  to  preferment? 
Why?  By  men  of  what  high  rank 
was  it,  however,  sometimes  held  ? 

620.  What  changes  did  the  qusFstor- 
ship  undergo,  under  the  Emperors? 
To  whom  did  Augustas  transfer  the 
charge  of  the  treasury  ?  Who  restored 
it    to    the    qusestors?    What    officers 
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■Arm    to  have   teen  sflerwards   ap> 

pointed  f 

(121.  What  judicial  dutiea  were  tboae 
xvbo  liad  borne  the  quaratorehip  aocua- 
loined  to  perform  1  By  whom  did 
Aoguetae  appoint  that  thia  should  be 
done  P  What  other  inagiatrat«M  were 
rhoien  by  the  qusatora  ?  Of  what  did 
Auguetttf  give  them  the  charge?  By 
whom  had  it  been  formerly  exercised? 
To  whom  was  it  aubaequently  trans- 
ferred t 

6%2.  What  new  kind  of  quaston  did 
Augustus  introduce  ?  What  was  their 
nAce  t  Why  were  they  called  candi- 
datiT  Explain  the  phrase  Fetit  tan^ 
guam  CasarU  candidaiiu. 

023.  At  what  age»  according  to  the 
edict  of  Augustus,  might  persons  eu. 
joy  the  qusBstorship  ?  At  whose  ex- 
pense,  and  for  what,  did  the  qnnstors 
exhibit  shows  of  gladiators,  under  tbe 
Emperors  ?  What  new  kind  of  quies- 
tors  did  Constantino  institute?  To  what 
modern  officers  did  they  bear  a  great 
reaemblance  t 

OTHKR  ORDIKART   BAOISTaATIS. 

081.  What  were  the  triumriri  capi- 
tals? What,  the  triumriri  mone- 
talesf  By  what  abbreviations  is  their 
offloe  often  marked  ?  What  coins  were 
alone  permittrd  to  circulate  in  the  pro- 
Tinces  ?  What  were  the  nummularii  ? 
— the  triumviri  nocturnif  —  the  qua- 
tuor  viri  viales  or  viocuri  T  By  whom 
were  all  these  created  ?^at  what 
comttia  f  What  other  functionaries  are 
added  by  some  to  tbe  magistratut  or- 
dinarii  minores  t  Out  of  whst  were 
the  oentumviri  chosen?  How  many 
were  there  of  them,  properly  speak- 
ing ?  For  what  purpose  were  they 
appointed  ?  Whst  were  they  and  the 
decemviri  generally  accounted  ? 

MKW  ORDINARY  MAOISTRAT&S  UNDER 
THX  XUPXRORS. 

635.  Mention  some  of  the  new  offices 
instituted  by  Augustus?  What  were 
their  respective  duties  f 

020.  I.  What  was  the  prsefectns  nrbi, 
Tel  urbis  ?  Of  what  nature  was  his 
power?  How  long  did  it  continue? 
On  wbAt  orcssion  was  a  pnefect  of  tbe 
city  sometimes  chosen  in  former  times? 
By  whom  was  he  appointed  ?  What 
power  did  be  possess  f  For  what  pur« 
pose  was  he  appointed  after  the  crea- 
tion of  the  prator  ? 

027.  By  whose  advice  did  Augustus 
institute  this  magistracy  ?  What  trust 
had  been  oonftded  to  bim  during  tbe 
civil  wars  ?  Who  was  the  first  prw 
feet  of  the  city  ?  For  what  time  ?— the 
second?— 'the  third?  How  long  did 
Piso  remain   in  ufficeT    From  among 


when  waa  the  pnelectna  nriii  vevally 
chosen?     What  dutiea    did  his 
comprehend  ?    Mention  some  of  thn 
What  power  of  deportation  did  be 
sees?    Of  what  individual  waa  b«  'Ut« 
vicarius  or  substitute  1  Whodiaebargeit 
his  duties  in  his  absence  ?    What  were 
his  insignia  Y 
026.     ii.   What   was   tbe  frtefectms 

fi'atorlo  vei  pratorUs  cokortibus  f 
ow  many  of  these  were  inaciUiu 
ed  by  Augustus?  By  whose  ad- 
vice?  With  what  viewt  Of  what 
nature  was  their  power  at  first  f  Who 
increased  it?    How? 

039.  How  was  the  prssfectshlp  nb— ed 
under  tbe  auocecding  Emperoi*  ?  On 
what  description  of  persona  waa  ic 
therefore  conferred  ? 

030.  Whom  did  they  alwaya  attend  ? 
For  what  purpose  ?  What  increnae  did 
their  power  receive  from  this  ?  What 
were  brought  before  them  fordeciaaoaT 
What  waa  the  only  mode  of  appeal  frem 
their  sentence  T 

631.  By  what  eeremony  waa  tbe 
prmorian  prafeot  appointed  to  his 
office? 

OSS.  Was  the  ntunber  of  pnefrefes 
variable  ?  How  many  did  Constantiae 
create  ?  What  change  did  he  make  on 
the  original  constitution  of  the  office  ? 
How  did  he  distribute  among  them  the 
command  of  his  dominions  ?  What  did 
he  at  the  same  time  take  from  them  ? 
To  what  officera  did  he  transfer  the 
military  power  ? 

038.  What  were  dioeoesrs  ?  What 
waa  the  chief  city  in  each  of  them 
called  ?  What  business  did  they  trans- 
act there  f  Did*  the  dineoesia  coouin 
only  one  metropolis  ?  For  what  does 
Cicero  usedMBceJirf  W^hat  does  he 
call  himself  as  governor  of  the  Cam- 
panian  roast  ? 

034.  III.  Of  what  bad  the  yrajkcttu 
annona  the  charge  ?  Mention  two  in- 
dividuals who  were  created  for  (fast 
purpose  under  the  Republic.  What 
Emperor  undertook  this  charge  in  a 
time  of  scarcity  ?  How  did  he  he'noe- 
forth  render  it  an  ordinary  magistracy? 
How  many  prafectl  annona  seem  to 
have  been  usually  appointed  ?  Was  tt 
at  first  an  office  of  dignity  ?  Did  it  re- 
main such  ?  I 

033.  IV.  Of  what  had  the  prtt/ectut 
militaris  araril  tbe  charge  ?  I 

636.  V.  What  was  the  prafeetw 
cUusiM  f  How  many  fleets  were  equip- 
ped by  Augustus  ?  Where  were  they  I 
stationed?  Hsd  each  its  own  proper 
rommander  ?  What  were  they  called? 
Mention  some  other  places  where  ship« 
were  stationed. 

037.  YI.  What   was  (be  duty  of  tbe 
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prwfiMtas  YlffUuin  ?  How  vkxay  coboru 
did  these  Mtdten  constitute  ?  Of  whom 
werv  they  eompoaed  ?  How  did  they 
give  the  alarm  to  one  another,  when 
any  thing  happ«-uedr  Ot  whom  did 
the  praftcttu  vigilum  take  cognisance  ? 
To  what  magiatrate  wa«  any  atrocious 
caae  remitted  1 

098.  Mention  some  other  magistrates 
that  existed  in  the  later  times  of  the 
fmpirt*.  With  what  epithets  were 
th«ao  honoured  ?  What  was  the  highest 
title? 

IXTRAOaOIMAHT   MAOISTRATM. 

1.      DICTATOR  ANi>  MASTER  OV  THE 

HUR8K. 

430.  Why  was  the  dictator  so  eall. 
ed  '/  What  other  names  did  be  bear? 
Prcnn  what  people  does  this  magistrscy 
seem  to  have  been  borrowed  ?  Who, 
according  to  Livy,  was  the  first  dicta- 
tor? When  was  he  created?  What 
was  the  cause  of  his  creation  ?  Why 
was  the  institution  of  this  magistracy 
judged  proper,  in  dangerous  conjunc- 
tures? For  what  other  purposes  wai 
a  dictator  afterwards  created  ?  Fur 
what  purpose  is  the  irst  of  these  cere- 
monie*  supposed  to  hare  been  oltserr- 
eKJ  ?  By  whom  wss  it  commonly  per- 
formed?—  by  whom  In  tbe  time  of 
pestilence  or  of  any  great  calamity  ? 

640.  In  what  respect  did  the  creation 
of  the  dictator  diner  from  that  of  the 
«»ther  magistrates  ?  By  whom  wss  he 
named  ?  Of  what  rank  was  he  ?  What 
religious  rite  wss  perfonned  immedi- 
ately befitre  his  appointment?  When? 

611.  What  other  magistrate  was  au- 
thorised to  name  a  dicutor?  Was  his 
right  to  do  so  undisputed? 

(US.  To  what  limits  was  tbe  nomina* 
tion  of  a  dictator  confined  ? 

043.  Did  the  people  aver  interfere  in 
his  appointment?  What  individuals 
were  made  dictators  at  the  eomUUt  f 
What  magistrates  presided  on  thcee 
occasions? 

644.  In  what  emergency  was  a  jwo- 
«/icftffor  created  ?  Who  was  chosen? 
Who  was  his  master  of  hone  ? 

645.  Specify  tbe  power  of  the  dicta- 
tor ?  Was  he  at  fint  subject  to  the 
liberty  of  sppeal?  What  law  was 
subsequently  passed  on  this  point? 
When  and  by  whom,  was  this  enacted? 
By  whom,  and  in  what  year,  was  it 
afterwards  revived  ?  What  influence 
had  it  on  the  dictator  ? 

640.  By  h»w  many  lietnrs  wss  heat, 
tended  ?  With  what  eoMgOHof  author- 
ity, eTea  in  the  city?  What  does 
Livy  on  this  aeeonnt  call  the  dictator- 
ship? 

647.  What  took  place  on  the  creation 


of  a  dictator  ?  What  magistrates  oon- 
tiaued,  notwithstanding,  to  act  ?— on- 
der  what  control  ? 

048.  Was  tbe  dictator's  power  cir- 
cumscribed by  any  limits?  To  what 
space  of  time  was  its  duration  limited  i 
Was  it  ever  prolonged  beyond  this 
period  ?  Mention  an  instance.  How 
then  do  you  account  for  the  perpetual 
dictatorship  of  Sulla  and  Caesar  ?  When 
did  the  dictator  usually  resign  his 
command  ?    Mention  some  instances. 

649.  How  was  bis  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  limited  t 

650.  To  what  country  was  be  restrict, 
ed  ?  In  whose  case,  and  on  what  ac- 
count, was  this  restriction  once  vio- 
lated ? 

051.  What  other  privilege  was  he 
denied?  For  what  reason?  What 
Wiis  tbe  priucipal  check  against  a  dic- 
tator's abuse  of  power  ? 

OSS.  For  what  apace  of  time  before 
Sulla  was  the  creation  of  a  dicutor  dis- 
used?  What  other  expedient  was 
adopted  in  dangerous  emergencies? 
What  became  of  the  dictatorship  after 
the  death  of  Giesar  ?  Who  was  after- 
wards urged  to  accept  It  ?  How  did  ho 
manifest  hu  dislike  to  its  restoration  ? 
In  what  respect  was  this  wisely  done? 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  detestation 
with  which  it  was  regarded? 

053.  With  what  unprecedented  ma- 
gistracy was  Pompey  invested  after 
tbe  murder  o(  Clodius  ?  Whom  did 
he  sometime  after  assume  as  colleague? 

654.  What  officer  did  the  dictator 
nominate  immediately  after  his  own 
appointment?  From  what  rank? 
What  was  his  proper  office?  What 
dictator  had  no  master  of  horse?  By 
whom  was  a  master  of  horse  some  times 
selected  fur  the  dictator  ? 

652.  Was  the  mattlster  equUum  in- 
dependent of  the  dictator  ?  How  far 
might  the  latter  exercise  his  authority 
over  him  f 

050.  What  measore  did  the  people  on 
one  occasion  pass  in  favour  of  the 
master  of  the  horse  ?  What  instgnki 
is  he  supposed  to  have  had?  What 
privilege  did  he  enjoy  that  was  dented 
to  the  dictator? 

II.     THE  DXCRMVIRS. 

657.  Of  what  description  were  the 
laws  of  Rome  at  first  ?  How  were 
differences  determined  ?  In  what  light 
were  their  decisions  regarded?  How 
were  they  wont  to  publish  their  com- 
mands ?  What  were  they  hence  said 
to  do  ?  What  bodies  did  they  con- 
sult in  all  important  cases?  What 
were  their  laws  on  these  occasions* 
called  ? 
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Wbo  WM  the  ehiaf  lafUUtor  of 
th«  early  KonaniF  By  whom  were 
hit  laws  abolished  ?  How  were  the  in* 
stitationa  of  the  kiaga  ebeerred,  after 
the  ezpuliioo  of  Tarquin  t--and  bow 
did  the  oooaula  determine  the  greater 
nnmber  of  oaosea  t 

099.  Why  was  it  proposed  to  the 
people  that  a  body  of  lawa  should  be 
drawn  up  t  By  whom  was  the  pro> 
poaal  made  Y — by  whom*  opposed  f  For 
what  selflsh  reason  ?  What  waa  finally 
determined?  In  what  year?  What 
took  plaoe  on  their  retern  f 

660.  How  did  the  deee$mari  at  first 
oonduot  themaeWes?  How  did  they 
administer  justioe  7  How  was  the  pre- 
siding deoemvir  distinguished  from  the 
olliers  t  By  whom  were  his  oolleagnes 
attended  P  How  many  tables  of  laws 
did  they  piopoee?  By  whom,  and  in 
what  assembly,  were  these  ratified? 
Of  whose  assistance  are  they  said  to 
hare  availed  themselves  in  their  com- 
pilation t 

001.  For  what  purpose  weredecemTiri 
again  created  f  How  did  these  new 
magistrates  act  ?  What  did  they  at- 
lumpc  7  On  what  account  chiefly  were 
they  forced  to  resign?  What  fate  ulti- 
mately befel  them  all  P 

602.  By  what  general  name  were  the 
laws  of  the  decemTiri  dbiinguished  7 
In  what  estimation  were  they  ever 
afterwards  held?  How  were  they 
published  P  Of  whose  education,  even 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  did  they  form  a 
n  ecesiiary  part  7  Were  they  written  in 
verse?  what  expression  has  led  to 
the  erroneous  supposition  that  they 
were? 

III.     TRIBUICI  MILITUM  C0M8VLABI 
rOTBSTATB. 

C63.  Why  are  they  so  called?  Whom 
did  they  resemble  in  their  ofibe  and 
insignia  P   - 

IV.    iirTBBRBX^— See  page  18. 

OTHBR  KXTBAOKDINART  MACISTRATU 
or  LESS  NOTJI. 

064.  What  other  extraordinary  ma- 
gintrates  were  there  P  (See  Notes,  p. 
ISI,  Boyd's  editfon.)  Were  all  of  these, 
stricfly  spesking,  magistrates  P  From 
whom  were  all,  however,  chosen? 
From  what  may  their  office  be,  in 
general,  understood  ? 

PBOVINCIAL  MAOISTBATBS. 

665.  By  whom  were  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces governed  at  first  f— afterwards  P 
^assisted  by  whom?  What  is  the 
usual    naravr    How    is  it   sometimes 

writtin? 


000.  What  magistrates  weiv  macicntly 
called  proconsuls  f  On  what  nnoMiwn  i 
was  this  donef  What  other  efioer 
sometimes  had  his  command  ptvlonged 
in  a  similsr  manner  P  Who  «a  the 
first  proconsul  mentioned  by  Livyf 
Who  was  the  first  to  whom  thte  coaiaa- 
lar  power  was  prolonged?  To  what 
other  ofieer  was  the  name  of  proptmcor 
also  given  ? 

007.  Are  these  names  always  appro- 
priately employed  ?  By  whnt  general 
name  do  we  find  all  gorernors  of 
vinoes  called  t 

000.  By  what  assembly  waa  the 
mand  of  oonaul  prolonged,  and  pro- 
consulsocoasioiially  appointed  7  Whose 
case  is  an  ezeeptkin  to  this  practice  ? 
Whither,  and  by  what  cmMia,  was  he 
aent? 

669.  What  became  the  piactiee,  after 
the  extension  of  tlie  empire  and  ti»e 
reduction  of  various  countries  to  the 
form  of  provinces  P  By  what  cemi/iii 
was  military  command  atill  oonleried 
on  them? 

070.  What  was  the  duration  of  the 
proconsular  goverament  1  Was  a  plu- 
rality of  prorinoes  allowed  P  In  whose 
case  especially  was  this  practice  vio- 
lated P  What  was  the  consequence  of 
Cicero's  timidity  in  granting  htm  the 
continuation  of  his  command,  with 
other  unconstitutional  concessions? 

671.  How  did  the  Praton  make 
choice  of  their  respective  provinces  ? 
In  what  other  mode  were  their  pro- 
vinces sometimes  determined  ? 

072.  What  matters  connected  with  the 
provinces  did  the  senate  fix?  What 
was  the  retinue  of  the  governors  call- 
ed ?— their  travelling  chaiges? — ^the 
money  given  to  provide  furniture  and 
equipage  ?  What  term  was  applied  to 
governors  thus  provided  t 

073.  What  subordinate  officers  were 
assigned  to  each  proconsul  and  propr^ 
tort  By  whom  were  they  appointed T 
How  was  the  appointment  of  a  lieu- 
tenant by  a  saperior  officer,  exprasaed 
iu  Latin  ?  What  number  of  lieutenanta 
was  allowed  to  each  t  How  many  had 
Cicero  in  Cilicia  T— Csaar  in  GanIT— 
Pompey  in  Aaia?— ^uintue  Cicero  ia 
Asia  Minor  7  What  seems  to  have  been 
the  least  number  7 

074.  In  what  estimation  waa  the  of- 
fice  of  a  Ugoius  held?  By  what  dis- 
tinguished class  of  dtisens  waa  it 
willingly  borne?  Mention  an  in- 
stance. 

075.  By  whom  were  the  legcfisaase- 
timrs  attended  V  Whom  did  they  re- 
semble in  this  respect  P  Who  might 
deprive  them  of  this  privilege? 

070.  Of  whom   did  the  retiniie  of  a 
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pnoonral  eonsitt?  Which  of  these 
wers  called  contubemaUs?  Why 
were  they  eo  denomiuated  ?  Who 
were  excluded  from  his  retinae,  under 
the  repuhlic  ?  Was  this  also  the  prac- 
tice under  the  emporors  ? 

677.  With  what  pomp  did  a  proooosul 
eet  out  for  his  province?  By  what 
cireurastances  might  he  be  detained 
without  the  city  ?  Why  might  he  not 
remain  within  it?  By  whom  was  he 
sometimes  accompanied  out  of  the 
city  ?  To  whom  did  he  announce  his 
arrivalf  when  he  reached  the  proTince? 
For  what  purpose?  When  did  he 
enter  on  the  command  ?  Within  what 
time  was  his  predecessor  obliged  to 
depart  ?    What  law  so  ordained  ? 

078.  What  authority  had  a  proconsul 
in  his  prorinoe  ?,  How  did  he  usually 
divide  the  year  ?'  In  what  manner  did 
he  administer  Justice  .'—according  to 
what  laws,  regulations,  or  edicts? 
What  were  these  last  called,  if  bor- 
rowed  from  others? — if  not?  When 
did  he  always  publish  a  general  edict? 

•79.  Where,  and  in  what  order,  did 
he  hold  assises  ?  What  causes  did  he 
himself  decide  ?  To  whom  did  he  re- 
fer those  of  less  moment  ?  How  diil 
he  summon  these  meetings?  In  what 
passage  is  Virgil  thought  to  allude  to 
this? 

060.  How  were  the  provinces  dirtd* 
ed  ?  What  were  these  districts  call- 
ed ?  How  many  of  them  were  there  in 
Spain?  What  did  the  Greeks  call 
convaitut  agere  t 

691.  By  whose  opinion  was  he  regu- 
lated in  passing  sentence  ?  Of  how 
many  men  was  that  composed  ?  Of 
what  class  ?    What  were  they  called  ? 

692.  What  was  the  only  language  the 
governors  of  provinces  were  permitted 
to  use  ?  By  what  functionaries  were 
they  in  consequence  attended  ?  How 
were  the  judices  chosen  ? 

083.  Of  what  had  the  proconsul  the 
disposal  P  What  was  the  honora- 
rium f 

064.  What  honours  were  conferred 
on  a  proconsul,  who  had  conducted 
himself  well  ?  How  were  these  afrer- 
wards  abused  through  flattery  ?  What 
else  was  done  in  honour  of  them? 
Give  examples. 

685.  If  he  had  been  guilty  of  im- 
proper conduct,  bow  might  he  be 
punished?  — on  what  charges?  In 
what  did  these  several  offences  con- 
sist? 

086.  What  endearonn  were  made  to 
secure  the  just  administration  of  the 
provinces?  With  what  success? 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  Whose 
avarice   was    to   bu   gratifled  ?     How 


was  money  exacted  ?  With  what  were 
the  towns  and  villages,  through  which 
the  governors  passed,  obliged  to  sup- 
ply them?— by  what  law?  On  what 
account  did  the  wealthier  cities  psy 
large  contributions  ?  How  much  did 
the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  alone  pay 
yearly  on  this  account  ? 

687.  On  what  occasion  were  golden 
crowns  anciently  sent  to  a  proconsul? 
By  whom  were  they  presented  ? 
When  were  they  exhibited?  What 
afterwards  became  the  practice  ?  What 
was  this  money  called  ? 

688.  When  did  a  proconsul  deliver 
up  the  province  and  army  he  bad  com- 
mended ?  To  whom  ?  Within  what 
space  afterwards  did  he  leave  the  pro- 
vince ?  What  account  was  he  obliged 
to  render  previous  to  hie  departure  ? 
In  what  places  was  it  to  be  deposited  ? 
If  his  successor  did  not  arrive  in  time, 
to  whom  did  he  leave  the  command  ? 

689.  On  his  return  to  Itofne,  in  what 
character  did  he  enter  the  city  ?  How, 
if  he  claimed  a  triumph?  Where, 
then,  and  to  whom  did  he  give  an  ac- 
count of  hia  exploiu?  Where  did  he 
remain  till  the  matter  was  determined? 
—give  the  Latin  phrase.  What  title, 
bsdges,  &c.,  did  he  retain  in  the  mean 
time?  (To  whom,  in  Appian's  time, 
was  the  title  of  imperator  given?) 
How  were  his  faaces,  and  the  lettera 
which  he  sent  to  the  senate  concerning 
his  victory,  adorned  ?  When  the  mat- 
ter wss  long  of  being  determined,  did 
be  still  wait  in  the  vicinity? 

690.  If  he  obtained  a  triumph,  what 
bill  was  proposed  to  the  people  ?  Why 
wss  this  necessary  ? 

601.  What  was  he  then  obliged  to 
render  to  the  treasury  ?  By  what 
law  ?  Within  what  time  ?  Whom  did 
he  at  the  same  time  recommend  ?— 
give  the  Latin  phrase. 

602.  To  what  other  magistrate  does 
the  account  given  of  the  proconsul 
apply?— with  what  exception?  la 
what  other  respects  was  there  common- 
ly a  difference  ?  What  were  the  pro- 
vinces  called  to  which  proconsuls  weie 
sent  ?<— what  those  to  which  proprators 
were  sent  ? 

PROVINCIAL    MAGISTRITXS     UNDER    TUK 
K1IPRR0R8. 

693.  What  partition  of  the  provinces 
did  Augustus  make?  Under  what 
pretext?  For  what  purpose  in  re- 
ality ? 

694.  Name  the  provinces  which  he 
entrusted  to  the  direction  of  the  senate 
and  people.  What  were  they  called  ? 
What  countries  did  the  province  of 
Asia  comprehend  ?      Name  those  of 
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which  he  bimtelf  oDdertook  the  gorem. 
ment.  What  were  thepe  proTinoes 
called  ?  Waa  this  arraDgeiDent  per- 
manently adhered  to?  TVbich  of 
them  aeem  to  have  been  iu  a  better 
aiate  than  the  othifri  ? 

605.  What  were  the  mag;iatratea 
called,  who  were  oent  to  govern  the 

Srovincea  of  the  aenate  and  people  ? 
<y  whom  were  they  appointed  ?  How? 
Prom  amongst  whom  ?  What  badgea 
nf  authority  had  they  t  What  power  ? 
What  military  command  ?  What  con- 
trol over  the  diapoaal  of  taxea  ?  By 
whom  were  the  taxea  collected  and  the 
aoldi^rt  in  their  provincea  command- 
ed ?  For  what  apace  of  time  did  their 
authority  laat  t  When  did  they  leave 
the  province  ? 

096.  What  were  thoae  called,  whom 
the  emperor  aent  to  command  hia  pro- 
vincea? 

607.     What    waa   the   goTemor  of 
Bgypt  aaually  called  f    In  the  appoint 
ment   of   imperatorial   legatee,    what 
place  did  he  hold  ? 

698.  What  ancient  prediction  waa 
there  aaid  to  be»  concerning  Bgypt? 
How  did  Auguatua  artfnlly  convert  thia 
to  hia  own  purpose  ?  For  what  purpose 
waa  another  person  aasociated  with  him 
in  the  government?  What  waa  he 
called  P 

6W.  Who  waa  the  ftrat  pnefect  of 
Bgypt?  By  what  poeta  ia  he  cele- 
brated? 

706.  From  whom  were  the  legatee  of 
the  emperor  choaen  ?— from  whom,  the 
pnsfect  of  Egypt  t  What  dreaa  did 
the  former  wear  ?  By  whom  were 
they  attended?  With  what  powers 
were  they  eotruated  ?  How  long  did 
they  continue  in  command  t 

701.  What  other  officer  was  there  in 
each  prorinoe,  besides  the  governor? 
What  department  of  affaira  did  he 
manage  ?  In  what  matters  did  he  ex- 
ercise a  judicial  power?  What  waa 
hia  office  hence  called?  From  whom 
were  these  procuratora  chosen  ?  Into 
what  provinces  were  they  sent  f 

7M.  What  office  did  a  procurator 
aometimea  diacharge?  In  what  circum- 
stanoea  ?  Mention  an  Instance.  With 
what  power  was  he  on  thia  account  in. 
Tested,  which  the  procuratores  did  not 
usually  poasesf  ? 

703.  What  aalariea  did  Auguatua  ap- 
point to  all  theae  magistracea  and  offi- 
cera  t  What  were  thoae  of  them  called, 
who  received  200  testertU^—lOQ  ?— 60  ? 
For  what  purpose  waa  an  additional 
euro  allowed  them? 

704.  How  were  all  theae  alterationa 
and  arrangementa  made  P 
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105.  In  what  did  the  form  of  govern^ 
ment  established  by  Auguatiw  differ 
from  that  which  had  prevailed  voder 
the  Kings? — in  what  were  they  aunilar? 
On  whom  did  the  choice  of  the  Kings 
depend  f— on  whom,  that  of  the  £ai- 
perors  ?  How  were  the  former  puniah- 
ed,  when  they  abuaed  their  power  7— 
how  the  latter  t  What  cirumatnnoes 
occasioned  the  continuation  of  despo- 
tism ?  What  account  of  their  reapec 
tiTe  righta  ia  given  by  PomponMja  ?— 
by  Dionysiva  and  others  7 

706.  On  what  baaia  might  Angnstna 
have  founded  hia  right  to  govent  the 
republiof  Who  had  done  eo  before 
him  f  Why  did  he  puraue  a  diflforent 
oourse?  What  drcumatancea  had 
crushed  the  spirit  of  the  Romans,  and 
prepared  them  for  the  reoepUoo  of 
any  form  of  government  7  Why  waa  a 
republican  form  no  longer  fitted  for  the 
Roman  empire  ?  What  cireumatnoces 
rendered  a  monarchy  indiapensible  ? 
How  might  Augustus  have  aecuved  to 
hia  deacendanta  the  enjoyment  of  that 
exalted  atation  to  which  he  himself 
waa  elevated  ?  What  were  hia  profee 
siuna  with  regard  to  the  attainment  of 
power?  Had  theae  profeaaiona  been 
aincere,  at  what  extent  of  power  oould 
he  have  aimed  ?  What  appeara  to  have 
been  in  reality  the  ruling  pasalon  of 
his  mind  ? 

707.  What  ia  he  aaid  to  have  oontem. 
plated,  on  his  return  to  Rome  after  the 
conquest  of  Egypt?  With  whom  dad 
he  deliberate  ?  What  advice  did  they 
aeverally  give  T  What  do  their 
apeeches  on  that  occaaion,  as  reported 
by  Dio  Cassius,  contain  ?  Whoae  advice 
prevailed  ?  What  did  he,  notwithstand. 
ing,  pretend  to  do,  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year?  Unw  waa  this 
propoaal  received  by  the  senate  ?  For 
what  period  did  he  with  seeming  re- 
luctance accept  the  government  ?  How 
did  he  thus  seem  to  rule  ?  What  sanc- 
tion did  this  give  his  usurpation  ? 

708.  How  often  did  he  repeat  this 
farce  ?  For  what  period  did  he  accept 
the  government,  at  the  second  repeti- 
tion ? — and  when  it  was  elapsed  ?  For 
what  period,  after  that?  When  did  be 
die  ?— in  what  year  of '  his  age  ?— io 
what  year  of  his  monarchy  ?  For  what 
period  did  the  aucceeding  Emperors  at 
their  acceaaion  receive  the  govern- 
ment? What  festival  did  they  not- 
withatanding  celebrate  7 

709.  What  effect  had  followed  the 
misconduct  of  the  senate  ?  How  did 
they  subsequently  estabibh  tyr^uny? 
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What  B«w  boaoara  did  they  confer  od 
htm,  when  he  pretended  to  resign  the 
empire  ?  To  what  former  titlea  were 
these  added  ?  To  whom,  and  on  what 
ooeasion,  wae  the  title  of  Pater  patrUe 
Arst  given  ? — by  whose  adrice  ?— to 
whom  was  it  next  decreed  ?— to  whom 
did  Cicero  propose  that  it  should  be 
giTen  ?— by  whom'  was  it  refused  f 
What  other  titles  did  he  decline  ?  Wm 
it  refvaed  by  the  sncceeding  Emperors? 
What  did  it  chiefly  denote  ? 

71«.  What  kind  of  title  was  Ctfjor 
properly?  What  did  it  else  denote, 
according  to  Dio  ?  In  later  timcM  what 
did  it  signify  ?  What  was  the  Emperor 
nimself  always  called  ?  Of  what  na- 
ture was  that  title  ? 

711.  What  name  is  Augastns  said  to 
bare  first  desired  ?  With  what  view  ? 
Why  did  he  afterwards  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  it  ?  What  title  did  be  ac- 
cept ?  Under  what  name  is  Virgil  said 
to  describe  him,  in  allusion  to  this  de- 
sire? 

713.  What  was  the  chief  title  that 
denoted  command  ?  Who  were  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  by  it?  To  what 
was  it  equivalent  ?  Which  of  them 
is  reckoned  superior  in  modern  timrs  ? 

713.  On  whom  did  the  title  of  Jm- 
ptmtor  continue  to  be  conferred  ?  On 
whom  chiefly  ?  Why  ?  Whether  was 
the  appellation  of  Imperator  put  be- 
fore or  alter  the  name  ? — aa  the  title  of 
the  emperors  where  was  it  put  ?  Quote 
the  inscription  dbnnd  at  Ancyra,  in 
which  it  is  so  used. 

714.  What  inundation  took  place  the 
night  after  Cassar  was  called  Ancnstns? 
la  what  part  of  his  writings  is  Horace 
supposed  to  allude  to  this  ?  What  was 
it  thought  to  prognosticate  ?  Of  what 
remarkable  esfnression  of  flattery  did 
the  tribuoe  Paonvius  then  make  use  ? 
To  what  custom  among  the  senators  did 
this  ctrcurostance  giro  origin  ?  What 
order  of  the  people  was  made  by  means 
of  thisfsame  tribune  ? 

715.  What  titlea  are  given  to  Justi- 
nian in  the  Carpus  Juris  t  By  whom 
were  they,  till  lately,  reUined  ? 

718.  What  were  the  powers  conferred 
on  Angostus  as  emperor  ? 

717.  What  did  the  senate  decree 
with  regard  to  him  in  the  year  of  the 
city  731  ?  How  did  he  exerdae  this 
authority  ? 

718.  What  was  decreed  in  the  year 
78ft?  What  did  the  s«>narors  at  the 
aame  time  request?  What  did  they 
express  their  willingness  to  do?  Did 
he  accept  their  offer  ?    Why  F 

719.  What  is  the  effect  of  multiplying 
oaths?  What,  of  exacting  oatbs  by 
public  authority,  without  a  necessary 


7  What  influence  had  the  sanc- 
tity of  an  oath,  according  to  Livy,  with 
the  ancient  Romans  ? 

7S0.  What  ritle  did  few  of  the  Bm- 
perora  acrept  ■'  What  did  all  of  them 
notwithstanding  exercise  in  part  ? 

721.  From  what  obligation  were  the 
Emperora  freed?  What  power  did 
they  consequently  possess?  Is  it 
generally  uuderslood  that  they  were 
ftrce  from  the  obligation  of  all  the  laws  ? 
From  what  circumstances  do  they  infer 
this? 

723.  When,  and  how  often  did  the 
senate  and  people  renew  their  oath  of 
allegiance  ?  How  waa  this  expressed  ? 
By  whom,  and  when,  was  the  custom 
first  introduced  ?•— to  whom  was  it  re- 
peated ? — under  whom  was  it  oontinn- 
ed  ?  What  did  they  swear  ?  Whose 
acto  were  included  in  this  oath  ?  Whose 
were  omitted  ?  To  whose  acts  would 
Claudius  allow  no  one  to  swear  ?  To 
whose  did  he  order  others  to  swear,  and 
swear  himself  ? 

733.  By  what  was  it  usual  to  swear  ? 
In  honour  of  whom  was  this  first  de- 
creed ?  By  whose  did  tiiey  swear, 
even  after  his  death  ?  What  was  the 
violation  of  this  oath  reckoned  ?  How 
was  it  punished  ?  What  does  Minutios 
Felix  hence  remark  ?  Who  prohibited 
any  one  from  swearing  by  him  ?— with 
what  sucoess?  What  waa  decreed 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  ?  What 
addition  to  all  oaths  did  Caligula  or- 
dain ?  By  whom  did  he  command  tliat 
the  women  should  swear? 

734.  What  bonoura  were  appointed 
by  the  triurnvM  to  Juliua  CsMar  ?  By 
whom  were  these  confirmed?  What 
honours,  in  imitation  of  tbeae,  were 
privately  rendered  to  Augustus  him- 
self ?  What  was  the  only  condition  on 
which  he  would  permit  a  temple  to  be 
publicly  consecrated  to  him  ?  In  what 
part  of  the  empire  was  it  allowed,  even 
on  this  condition  ?  Was  the  prohibi- 
tion observed  after  his  death  ? 

72.*^.  What  honour  were  the  priests 
commanded  to  pay  hlni,  when  they 
offered  up  vows  for  the  safety  of  the 
people  and  senate  ? — at  what  particular 
time  ?  What  honour  was  also  decreed 
to  him  in  all  public  and  private  enter- 
tainments ? 

726.  What  dress  did  the  Emperors 
wear  on  pnUic  occasions  ?  What  nar- 
ticular  badge  did  they  slso  use  ?  From 
whom  was  it  borrowed  ?  What  simi- 
lar badge  was  used  by  the  magistratt>8 
of  the  municipal  towns?  What  custom 
was  introduced  by  Dioclesian  ?  I'o 
whom,  according  to  Aurelius  Victor 
was  tho  same  homage  previously 
rendered  ? 
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727.  How  did  Auguatu*  at  ftnt  use 
the  powen  cooferred  oo  him  ?  By 
whom  wftt  be  imitated  ia  this  reapect  ? 
In  what  did  bis  reaidenoe  and  equipage 
differ  from  thuae  of  any  diatinguiahed 
citiMU?  When  did  ho  begin  to  in- 
crease hia  authority,  and  engroaa  all 
the  powers  of  the  state  ?  Whom  did 
htt  raise  t«  wealth  and  preferments  ? 
What  enabled  him  to  do  whatever  he 
chose  ?  How  may  he  be  said  to  hare 
had  the  command  of  the  treaaury  ? 

728.  What  effect  had  the  long  reign 
and  artful  conduct  of  Auguatua,  on  the 
Romana?  When  did  they  cease  to 
take  an  interest  in  public  affairs? 
About  what  two  things  did  they  mani- 
fest the  only  anxiety  ?  Why  is  their 
history  from  this  period  less  interesting 
and  less  authentic  ?  What  should  we 
have  expected  some  one  of  the  virtuous 
Emperors,  after  seeing  the  woeful  ef- 
fects of  investing  wicked  men  with 
unlimited  power,  to  have  attempted  ? 
Why  did  no  one  of  them  over  think  of 
it  ?  What  important  lesion  does  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Romans  very 
clearly  teach?  Of  what  was  their 
change  of  government  the  natural  con* 
sequence  ?    How  so  ?    Who  were  the 

rriocipal   sufferers    by  this   change? 
n  what  condition  did  the  bulk  of  the 
people  remain  ? 

PUBLIC  SERVANTS  OF  THB  MAGISTRATES. 

729.  By  what  common  name  were  the 
public  servants  of  the  magistrates 
called  ?  Why  ?— by  what  name  their 
service  or  attendance  ? 

730.  I.  What  were  the  scribai  How 
were  they  said  in  Latin  to  perform  the 
duties  of  that  office  f  Prom  whom  were 
they  denominated?  Into  what  were 
they  divided  ?  How  was  it  determined 
what  magistrate  each  of  them  should 
attend?  In  what  estimation  was  this 
office  held  among  the  Greeks?  Of 
what  class,  however,  were  the  scribe  at 
Home  generally  composed?  What 
epithet  of  respect  is  applied  to  their 
orHerbv  Cicero? 

731.  What  were  the  aetuarU  or  no. 
tarU  t  Of  what  class  were  they  com- 
monly ?  What  other  name  waa  gi^en 
to  the  scriiftt?  For  whom  ia  Ubrarii 
usually  put  ?  By  whom  were  staves 
kept  for  this  purpose?  By  whom  is 
the  art  of  stenography  said  to  have 
t>ecn  invented  ? 

782.  II.  What  were  j>r«c<Mie#f  What 
was  their  duty  in  all  public  assemblies? 
—by  what  form  ?<— by  what  solemn  form 
in  sacred  rites  ?  What  does  sacrum 
xllentitim'  hence  signify ?— what  ore 
faventr 

733.  What  were  their  dutien,  in  the 


comitia  f— when  laws  were  to  b« 
sed?— iu  trials?    For  what  other  pur- 
poses were  they  sometimes  employed  "* 

734.  What  were  their  dutiee  in  sales 
by  auction?— in  the  public  games* 
(by  what  form  did  they  invite  to  the 
secular  games  ?} — in  solemn  funerals  ? 
—  (what  were  these  hence  called  P)— ia 
the  infliction  of  capital  punisbmenc  ?— 
in  the  regaining  of  things  loot  or 
stolen  ? 

735.  Was  the  office  of  a  public  crier 
honourable  ? — by  whom  was  it  notwitfa- 
standing  filled  ?— by  what  were  they 
induced  to  accept  it  ?  How  were  they 
divided  ? 

736.  What  were  the  coactorest  Whose 
servants  were  they  ?  Give  the  pbrsse 
signifying  to  exercise  the  trade  of  each 
a  collector.  By  whom,  and  for  what 
purpose,  do  they  seem  also  to  hare  been 
employed  ?  What  other  collectors  vrere 
likewise  called  coactores  t 

737.  I  n.  By  whom  were  the  iicton  in- 
stituted?—from  whomwere  they  borrow- 
ed 1  Whence  are  they  commonly  sup. 
posed  to  have  derived  their  name? 
What  badges  of  their  office  did  thev 
carry  ?  How,  and  before  wbon,  did 
they  walk?  What  was  the  foremost 
called?— the  last! 

738.  What  were  the  duties  of  the 
lictors?  Of  what  expressions  did  they 
make  use  In  removing  the  crowd  ?— of 
what  ceremony,  on  conducting  a  mag- 
istrate home,  or  to  any  other  house  ? 
In  what  did  the  respect  paid  co  the 
magistrates  consist?*  Mention  some  of 
the  forms  in  which  thev  were  ordered 
to  inflict  punishment  Prom  what  class 
of  the  people  were  they  usually  taken^ 
Were  they  identical  with  the  pubKe 
slaves,  who  waited  on  the  magis- 
trates ? 

739.  IV.  Prom  what  do  the  accensi 
seem  to  have  had  their  names  ?  What 
other  duties  did  they  perform?  Of 
what  class  were  they  commonly? 
Were  there  any  other  aecensi  f  By 
what  name  were  they  distinguished  ? 
Why? 

740.  V.  What  were  the  vkttores  • 
Whence  had  they  their  name  ? 

741.  VI.  What  waa  the  camij'eji  ? 
Why  did  bis  office  extend  only  to 
these  ?  Of  what  condition  was  be  ?  In 
what  contempt  was  he  held  ?  Where, 
and  in  what  vicinity,  did  be  reside  ? 
What  waa  that  place  called  ?  To  what 
uses  was  it  applied  ?  What  do  some 
suppove  the  camifex  anciently  to  bare 
been  ?  What  does  the  phrase  trtulere 
vel  trahere  ad  camifieem  hence  signify? 

LAWS  OF  TBB  ROMANS. 

742.  What   are    the    laws  of  anj 
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cfKintry  ?  By  whom  were  Che  law*  of 
Rome  ordained?  On  whOM  applic*- 
tion  ?  What  was  the  great  foundation 
of  Roman  law  ?  In  what  estimation 
waa  it  held  by  Cicero  ?  Has  any  por. 
tion  of  these  laws  oome  down  to  our 
time  ? 

743.  What  circamataneea  gave  oe- 
casion  to  a  great  many  new  laws  ? 

744.  To  what  ordinances  waa  the 
name  of  laws  originally  given  ?  What 
were  they  called  ?  To  what  othera  was 
it  afterwards  given,  and  when  ?  What 
were  these  called?  By  what  laws 
were  they  made  obligatory  on  the 
whole  Roman  people  ? 

7'i5.  By  what  are  the  different  laws 
d  iatittgnished  ?  What  order  emanating 
from  the  people  was  called  lex  f  What 
waa  an  order  respecting  the  last  of 
these  properly  called  ?  What  name 
was  given  to  laws  proposed  by  a  con- 
sul ?— by  a  tribune .?— by  ihe  decem- 
viri ? 


DIFFSaiNT  SIGNIFICATIONS  OP  JOS  AND 
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THB  ROMAN  LAW. 

746.  By  what  English  word  are  jus 
and  lex  both  expressed  ?  What  dues 
the  former  properly  imply  ?  What 
does  the  latter  signify?  Which  of 
them  expresses  what  a  law  ordains  or 
the  oUisatton  which  it  imposes? 

747.  What  does   Jaw   natwiB  vel 
naturale    denote?     What,  jus  gen- 
tium T    Jus  tHvium  vel  cMlef    Jus 
civile,  when  no  word  is  added  to  res- 
trict it?    (To  what  is  it  sometimes  op- 
posed by   Cicero?)     Jus  commune f 
Jus  publicum  et  vrivatum  7    For  what 
is  Jaw  pablicum  also  pat  ?)     Jus  Sena- 
torium  ?    jus  divinum  et  humanum  t 
Explain  the  phrases  Fas  et  jura  sinunt; 
contra  jus  fasque;  jus  fasque  exeure. 
Omnejus  et  fas  delere;  quo  jure  quave 
injuria;  verfas  et  nefasjjtts  et  injuriae^ 
jure  ,fieA,  jure  caesus  .  _,      . 

748.  What  waa  the  jus  fratorhtmr 
jus  honcrariumr  jus  Ftavianumf  jus 

jSSUanuml  jus  urbanum  r  pis  pradi- 
atofiumf  What  was  a  person  called, 
who  purchased  these  goods? 

74P.  What  waa  the  Jim /cctertf  JIM  le. 
gUtmumJ  jus  consuetudinist  Explain 
the  phrase  jus  legitimum  exigere.  To 
whnt  was  the  jus  consuetudinis  opposed? 

7fl0.  What  was  the  Jim  pcntijMtm 
rel  sacrum  r  What,  the  jus  bellUwn 
^el  belli  1  Explain  the  phrases-J«W* 
disciplina:  juris  intelligentia ;  juris 
interpretatio  ;  studioH  juris  s  jurU 
eonsulH,  perUi  ;  jure  et  legibus. 

751.  For  what  \%  jura  often  pntr 
AreiiM  and  «^<a*di»tingul»hed  ?  To 
what  is   aquumet  bonum   opposed? 


Explain  the  phrases— «aimmiMn  Jus, 
summa  it^ria ;  summo  jure  agere, 
contendere,  experiri  ;  jura  sanguinis, 
cognationis,  6cc^-^ecessitudo  vel  jus 
necessitudinis  ;  jus  regni ;  jus  hono- 
rum  ;  sui  juris  esse  ac  mancipii  ;  in 
eontroverso  jure  est ;  Jim  dicere  toI 
reddere  ;  dare  ju^  gratia.  For  what 
place  ia  jus  also  put?  Explain  the 
phrasea  to  Jim  eomiM  ;  injure  ;  dejure 
currere, 

7Mt.  In  what  sense  is  lex  often  taken  ? 
Por  what,  besides  the  ordinances  of  the 
Roman  people, 4s  leges  put?  When 
lex  is  put  absolutely,  what  is  meant  ? 
What  were  the  kges  censoria  t  Xer 
mancipii  r  Leges  vendUionisf  Ex- 
plain the  phrases  emere,  vendere  hac 
vel  iUA  lege;  ed  lege  exUrat ;  hac  lege 
atque  omkie;  lex  vita  qua  nati  sumusi 
mea  lege  utar. 

793.  What  is  meant  by  leges  nistoria, 
poematum,  versuum,  dec  ?  In  what  si- 
mllar  exmreasions  do  we  use  the  word 
laws  f  for  what  ia  tet  pot  in  the  Cor- 
pus Juris?  How  do  we  use  the  word 
law  in  a  similar  sense  ? 

7M.  How  was  the  jus  Romanum  or 
Roman  law  divided  ?  Of  what  did  the 
jus  scriptum  consist  ?  What  did  the 
jus  non  seriptum  comprehend}*  To  what 
was  the  Jim  seriptum  anciently  conftn. 
ed?  By  whom  are  these  frequently 
enumerated  or  alluded  to  ?  What  doe* 
he  call  them  T 


LAWS  OF  THB    DBCBMTIBI,  OB,  TRB 
TWBLVB  TABLXS. 

705.  Who  is  the  most  eminent  of  the 
authors  who  have  attempted  to  collect 
and  arrange  the  fragmento  of  the  twelve 
tables  ?  Of  what  does  he  suppose  the 
first  table  to  have  treated  ?— the  second  ? 
—the  third  ?— the  fourth  ?— the  fifth  ? 
the  sixth  ?— the  seventh  ?— the  eighth  ? 
the  ninth  ?— the  tenth?— the  eleventh? 
the  twelfth  ? 

75g.  By  whom  are  they  said  to  have 
been  commented  on  ?  What  has  be- 
come of  these  ancient  commentaries  t 
From  whom  have  the  fragments  of  the 
tables  been  collected  ?  How  were  the 
laws  expressed?  OiFO  a  few  ex- 
amples. 

7S7.  Of  what  was  every  one  made 
aware  by  the  publication  of  the  twelve 
tables  ?  Of  what  were  they  atill  igno- 
rant? On  whone  assistance  did  they 
depend  for  this  ?  .  «     ^ 

738.  What  were  actiones  legis?  Ac- 
tus legitimi  f  Dies  fasti  f  n^asti  f 
intercisif  To  whom  was  the  know- 
ledge of  all  these  for  many  years  con- 
fined? Who  at  length  published 
them?  How  did  he  procure  the  in- 
formation ?    In  what  year  of  Rome  did 
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the  publication  take  place?  What 
honoun  did  the  people  confer  on  him 
in  return  ?  What  name  was  gWen  to 
his  work  ? 

759.  To  what  expedient  had  the  pa- 
tricians then  recourse  ?  What  method 
did  they  adopt  to  jprerent  the  publica- 
tion of  these  ?  By  whom  were  they 
notwithstanding,  published  ?  What 
was  he  called  by  Ennius,  on  account  of 
his  kno wedge  or  civil  law  ?  What  was 
his  book  named  ? 

760.  What  was  the  only  thing  now 
left  to  the  patricians  ?  What  was  that 
the  means  of  procuring  for  several  of 
them  ?  From  what  was  the  origin  of 
lawyers  at  Rome  derived  ?    How  ? 

701.  Who  was  the  first  who  gave  his 
advice  freely  to  all  the  citizens  with- 
out  distinction  ?  By  whom  was  he  after- 
wards imitated  ?  What  wss  the  prac- 
tice of  those  who  professed  to  give 
advice  to  all  promiscuously  ?  Where 
were  they  applied  to  ?  At  what  early 
hour  were  celebrated  lawyers  often 
consulted  ?  As  what  might  the  house 
of  an  eminent  lawyer  be  regarded  ? 
What  does  Cicero  hence  call  their 
power? 

702.  In  what  attitude  did  the  lawyer 
giro  his  answers  ?  How  did  the  client, 
on  coming  up,  address  him?  What 
did  he  answer  ?  What  then  followed  ? 
In  what  form  ?  How  did  lawyers  give 
their  opinions?  Did  they  annex  any 
reason  ? 

703.  How  did  they  sometimf  s  act  in 
difficult  cases  ?  What  wnn  such  a  de. 
Iil>eration  called?  What  was  that 
called,  which  was  determined  by  law- 
yers and  adopted  by  custom?  What  were 
the  rules  called,  that  were  observed  by 
their  consent  in  legal  transactions  ? 

764.  When  the  laws  or  edicts  of  the 
praetor  seemed  defective,  how  were 
their  defects  supplied?  What  influ- 
ence did  their  opinions  ultimately  ob- 
tain ?  What  were  lawyers  hence 
called  ?— and  their  opinions  ?— in  op- 
position to  what  f 

705.  What  complaint  does  Cicero 
make  aeainst  them  ? 

766.  Who  were  permitted  under  the 
republic  to  give  advice  about  matters 
of  law  ?  By  whom  was  this  done  at 
first?  Under  what  prohibition  were 
lawyers  laid  by  the  Cincian  law? 
What  efTect  had  this  on  the  profession 
of  Jurisprudence  ?  How?  By  what 
mf  ans  did  Augustus  enforce  this  law  f 

767.  Under  whom  was  the  prohibi- 
tion removed?  What  fees  were  they 
then  permitted  to  receive  ?  What  was 
the  consequence?  How  did  the  Em- 
perors and  senate  attempt  to  check  this 
corruption  '•*    With  what  success  ? 


768.  Were  lawyers  eonanlted  enly  by 
private  persons?  What  provfncial 
magistrates  did  a  certain  nnnaber  of 
them  always  attend  ? 

769.  How  did  Augustus  reduce  their 
number?  Under  what  restriction  did 
he  lay  the  Judges  ? — for  what  p«rpoee? 
Who  imitated  his  example  in  this  re- 
spect? By  whom  were  the  lawycn) 
restored  to  their  former  liberty  ?  How 
long  did  they  retain  it  f  Vihat  alter- 
ations subsequently  took  place  ? 

770.  Who  were  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  under  Augustus  ?— » iindirr 
Claudius  ?— under  Hadriaa  ?  — under 
JulianP— under  the  Antouines  ?— nnder 
Sttverus?— under  Alexander  SeTerus.'— 
and  under  Constantino  ? 

771.  What  were  the  preliminary 
studies,  under  the  republic,  of  young 
men  who  intended  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  Jurisprudence  ? 
How  did  they  thru  acquire  a  know, 
ledge  of  law  ?  What  was  the  prac 
tice  in  this  matter  under  the  Bm- 
perors?  What  were  their  scbolan 
called  ? 

773.  In  what  respect  were  the  writings 
of  several  of  these  lawyers  held  ?  Wad 
their  authority  publicly  recognised  ? 
What  laws  only  were  binding  ? 

LAWS  OF  Till  ROMAN'S,  MADE  AT  OIF- 
FIRKNT  TIJUKS. 

77S.  What  was  the  first  Irx  AeiUar" 
by  whom  was  it  proposed  f — in  what 
year  of  the  city  ?  What,  the  second  ? 
by  whom  proposed  ?— ^in  what  year  ? 
What  were  its  provisions?  What  was 
the  first  lex  JBbutia  f->by  whom  was  it 
proposed  ?  What  was  the  subject  of 
the  second  ?  What  efTects  is  it  aaid  to 
have  had  ?  What  curious  cuatoni  in 
particular  is  it  ^aid  to  have  abolished  ? 
What  was  such  a  search  called? 
When  the  goods  were  found,  what  was 
it  called  ? 

774.  By  whom  was  the  lex  Xtta  in- 
troduced?—in  what  year?  What  did 
it  enart?  By  whom,  and  in  what 
year,  was  the  lex  FuHa  or  Fufia  pro- 
posed? What  did  it  ordain?  What 
was  the  lex  JElia  Sentiaf— by  when, 
and  in  what  year  proposed  ?  >Xliat  the 
lex  JEmiliaf  What  waa  the  lex 
JEmilia  sumpluaria  t  —by  whom,  and 
when,  proposed  ?  /cgef  agrari«;  (see 
lex  cassia,  dec)  What  laws  were  so 
denominated  ?  lege*  de  ambitti; 
(see  lex  Fabkit  &^-)  What  laws  were 
included  under  this  appellation  ?  JLeges 
annates,  vel  annariae;  see  p.  IS.  ^  477. 

77A.  What  were  the  provisions  of 
the  lex  A»tla  snmptuarUitf  By  when, 
and  when,  was  it  introduced  ?  Why 
did  he  never  afterwards  sup   abroad  ? 
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What  wen  the  leges  Antonia  t  When 
aod  by  whom  were  they  propoted? 
How  does  Cicero  cheraeteriae  the  law 
which  allowed  those  oondemned  for 
▼iolence  aod  crimes  against  the  state 
to  appeal  to  the  people  t 

776.  What  were  the  subjects  of  the 
ieges  AppuleUB  f  When,  and  by  whom, 
were  they  proposed  ?  Of  what  other 
law  did 'he  procure  the  enactment? 
Who  refused  to  comply  ?  How  was 
be  punished  ?  What  fate  bcfel  Satur. 
Dinns  himself?  At  whose  instication? 
What  was  the  Ux  AquilliaT^  in  what 
year  was  it  passed  f  What  was  the 
subject  of  a  second  law  under  this  title  7 
When  was  it  proposed  ? 

777.  When  wan  the  lex  Attria  Tarpeta 
introduced  t  What  did  it  authorise  ? 
When  coined  money  began  to  be 
used,  at  how  many  aste$  was  an  ox 
••timated? — at  how  many  a  sheep? 
What  was  the  object  of  the  lex  AHaf 
When  and  by  whom,  was  it  propos- 
ed f 

778.  What  wssthe  lexAtiUa?  When 
was  it  passed  ?  What  was  prorided 
by  another  law  of  the  same  name  de 
tutoribus  r  When  was  this  introduc- 
ed ?  What  was  the  scope  of  a  third 
Atilian  law  t  W^bat  proportion  of  the 
whole  numbisr  of  miltury  tribunes  did 
this  give  the  people  the  power  of  creat- 
ing ?  How  so  f  What  were  those 
called,  that  were  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple?— by  the  consuls?  By  whom  do 
they  all  seem  to  have  been  originally 
nominated?  How  long  was  this 
the  case  ?  What  right  did  the  people 
then  assume  t  What  was  afterwards 
the  mode  of  loosing  T  To  whom  was 
the  choice,  especially  in  dangerous 
junctures,  sometimes  left  ?    Why  ? 

779.  What  was  the  subject  of  the 
lex  AtiHia  T  When  was  it  iotroduced  ? 
What  did  a  second  law  of  this  name 
ordain?  Quote  the  words  of  the  law. 
—To  what  did  the  lex  AuJltUa  relate  ? 
When  was  it  proposed  ?  What  singu- 
lar clause  did  it  contain  ? 

780.  When,  and  by  whom,  was  the 
UxAureliajudiciariapTopotedl  What 
did  it  enact  f  What  were  the  tribuni 
etrarUt  What  other  lex  Aurelia  was 
there?  By  whom  had  that  been  pro- 
hibited ?  When  was  it  introduced  ? 
—When  were  the  leges  BaMm  propos- 
ed?  To  what  did  the  first  relate? 
What  did  the  second  prohibit  ? 

781.  What  were  the  provistons  of  the 
first  Ux  CtecUia  Didiaf  What,  the 
object .  of  the  second  t  What,  the 
sttbjeot  of  the  third  ?  In  what  years 
were  they  severally  passed?— What 
was  the  lex  Caljmrmia  t  When  was  it 
enacted  ?    What  was  established  by  it? 


What  other  Calpumian  law  was  there  ? 
In  what  year  was  it  passed  ? 

78«.  What  was  the  Ux  CanuMal 
Wheu,  and  by  whom  was  it  proposed? 
What  were  the  subjects  of  the  Uges 
Casskef  By  whfmi,sud  in  what  year, 
wasthe  lex  Cassia  Terentia/rusnentaria 
introduced  f  What  is  it  supposed  to 
haTe  ordained  ?  To  whom  was  this 
corn  given  ?  At  what  price,  according 
to  the  Sempronianlaw? — by  the  Clodian 
law  ?  How  many  received  com  from 
the  public  in  this  manner  in  the  tim« 
of  Augustus  ? — in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar?  To  what  number  did  he  re- 
duce them? 

783.  To  what  ordinances  was  the 
name  lex  centuriata  Riven ?  Why  was 
the  Ux  Cinda  called  munerullsf  When 
and  by  whom  was  it  proposed  ?  What 
did  it  provide?  What  was  the  lex 
Claudia  de  navUms  f  When  was  it 
proposed  ?  What  prohibitory  clause  is 
supposed  to  have  been  added  to  it? 
When,  by  whom,  and  at  whose  request, 
was  the  second  lex  Claudia  proponed  f 
What  was  ordained  by  it  ?  What  edict 
and  decree  were  issued,  in  accordance 
with  this  law  ?  Why  was  this  prohibi- 
tion necessary  ? 

"/SI.  By  whom  wasthe  third  Glaudian 
law  proposed  ?  What  did  it  prohibit  ? 
With  what  other  law  is  it  supposed  t(» 
be  the  same?  What  poet  allndcs  to 
this  erime  ?— in  what  part  of  his  writ- 
ings ?  What  were  the  provisions  of  the 
fourth  Claudian  law  ?  When  and  by 
whom  was  it  proposed  t 

785.  What  were  the  four  Uges  ClodUt? 
When  were  thf>y  proposed? — by  whom? 
For  what  fifth  law  were  they  intended 
to  pave  the  way  t  At  whom  was  this 
last  law  aimed  ?  What  soon  after  fol- 
lowed ?  Whom  had  Cicero  engaged  to 
oppose  these  laws  ?  How  wss  he  pre- 
vented from  using  his  assistance  ?  Who 
at  the  same  time  betrayed  him  ?  What 
offer  did  Cssar  make  him  in  this  emer- 
gency ?  By  whose  advice  did  he 
decline  it  ?  How  did  Grassns  besr 
himself  towards  him  ?— through  whose 
persuasion  ?  By  whose  authority  did 
Clodius  notwithstanding  openly  pro- 
fess to  act  ?  What  bodies,  and  to  what 
number,  interposed  in  his  behalf? 
How  was  their  interposition  rendered 
abortive  ?  To  what  mean  compliances 
had  he  then  recourse  t  When  was  he 
obliged  to  leave  the  city  ?  To  what 
distance  was  he  banished  t  Under 
what  penalty  ?  Whither  did  he  retire? 
How  did  the  mob  dispose  of  his  houses 
and  furniture?  In  what  manner  did 
he  support  his  exile  ?  How,  and 
through  whom,  was  he  restored  ? 
How  might  he  have  rendered  himself 
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the  pablicatioB  take  place?  What 
honour*  did  the  people  confer  on  him 
in  return  ?  What  name  was  gWen  to 
his  work  ? 

769.  To  what  expedient  had  the  pa- 
tricians then  recourse  ?  What  method 
did  they  adopt  to  prevent  the  publica- 
tion of  tliese?  By  whom  were  they 
notwithstanding,  published  ?  What 
was  he  called  by  Bnnius,  on  account  of 
his  knowedge of  civil  law  ?  What  waa 
his  book  named  ? 

760.  What  was  the  only  thing  now 
left  to  the  patricians  ?  What  was  that 
the  means  of  procuring  for  several  of 
them  ?  From  what  was  the  origin  of 
lawyers  at  Rome  derived  P    How  ? 

701.  Who  was  the  first  who  gave  his 
advice  freely  to  alt  the  citizens  with- 
out distinction  ?  By  whom  was  he  after- 
wards imitated  ?  What  was  the  prac- 
tice  of  thoee  who  professed  to  give 
advice  to  all  promiscuously  ?  Where 
were  they  applied  to  ?  At  what  early 
hour  were  celebrated  lawyers  often 
consulted  ?  As  what  might  the  house 
of  an  eminent  lawyer  be  regarded  ? 
What  does  Cicero  hence  cail  their 
power? 

702.  In  what  attitude  did  the  lawyer 
give  his  answers  ?  How  did  the  client, 
on  coming  up,  address  him?  What 
did  he  answer  ?  What  then  followed  ? 
In  what  form  ?  How  did  lawyers  give 
their  opinions  ?  Did  they  annex  any 
reason  ? 

703.  How  did  they  sometimes  act  in 
dirficult  cases  ?  What  wax  such  a  de. 
liberation  called?  What  was  that 
called,  which  was  determined  by  law- 
yers and  adopted  by  custom?  What  were 
the  rules  called,  that  were  observed  by 
their  consent  in  legal  transactions  ? 

764.  When  the  laws  or  edicts  of  the 
pra>tor  seemed  defective,  how  were 
their  defects  supplied?  What  influ- 
ence did  their  opinions  ultimately  ob- 
tain ?  What  were  lawyers  hence 
called  ?— and  their  opinions  ?•— in  op- 
position to  what  t 

705.  What  complaint  does  Gioero 
make  aeainst  them  ? 

766.  Who  were  permitted  under  the 
republic  to  give  advice  about  matters 
of  law  ?  By  whom  was  this  done  at 
first?  Under  what  prohibition  were 
lawyers  laid  by  the  Cincian  law? 
What  effect  had  this  on  the  profession 
of  jurisprudence  ?  How?  By  what 
mpsns  did  Augustus  enforce  this  law  ? 

707.  Under  whom  was  the  prohibi- 
tion removed?  What  fees  were  they 
then  permitted  to  receive  ?  What  was 
the  consequence  ?  How  did  the  Em< 
perors  and  senate  attempt  to  check  this 
corruption  '*    With  what  success  ? 


768.  Wens  lawyers  oonanlted  only  by 
private  persons?  What  provincial 
magistrates  did  a  certain  uumber  of 
them  always  attend  t 

769.  How  did  Augustas  redace  their 
number?  Under  what  restriction  did 
he  lay  the  Judges  ? — for  what  parposc? 
Who  imitated  his  example  in  this  re- 
spect? By  whom  were  the  lawv<Ts 
restored  to  their  former  liberty  ?  How 
long  did  they  retain  it  f  What  alter- 
ations subsequently  took  place  ? 

770.  Who  were  the  moat  eminent 
lawyers  under  Augustus  ?—nndrr 
Claudius  ?— under  Hadrian  ?  —  under 
Julian?— under  the  Antouinea  ?— under 
Severus? — under  Alexander  Severua?— 
and  ondvT  Constantino  ? 

771.  What  were  the  preliminary 
studies,  under  the  republic,  of  young 
men  wbo  intended  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  jurisprudence  f 
How  did  they  then  acquire  a  know, 
ledge  of  law  ?  What  was  the  prac- 
tice in  this  matter  under  the  Em- 
perors? What  were  their  acbolarv 
called  ? 

779.  In  what  respect  were  the  wriringa 
of  several  of  these  lawyers  held  ?  Was 
their  authority  publicly  recogniard? 
What  laws  only  were  binding  ? 

LAWS  OP  TUB  ROXANS,  MADK  AT  DIP- 
PBRSNT  TIXU. 

77S.  What  was  the  first  lex  AdUa  f— 
by  whom  was  it  proponed .' — in  what 
year  of  the  city  ?  \Vhat,  the  aeoond  ? 
by  whom  proposed  ?— in  what  year  ? 
What  were  its  provisions?  What  waa 
the  first  lex  JStfutia  f— by  wbcm  was  it 
proposed  ?  What  was  the  subject  of 
the  second  ?  What  effects  is  it  said  to 
have  had  ?  What  curioua  custom  in 
particular  is  it  ^aid  to  have  abolished  • 
What  was  such  a  search  called? 
When  the  gooda  were  found*  what  waa 
it  called  ? 

774.  By  whom  was  the  lex  JBtia  in- 
troduced?—in  what  year?  What  did 
it  enart?  By  whom,  and  in  what 
year,  was  the  lex  Fusia  or  Ft^  pro- 
posed? What  did  it  ordain?  What 
was  the  lex  JElia  Sentiaf—hj  whom, 
and  in  what  year  proposed  ?  W*hat  the 
lex  Emilia?  What  waa  the  lex 
JEnUlia  sumptuaria  t  — by  whom,  and 
when,  propojed  ?  leges  agrarUg;  (see 
lex  cassia,  &c.)  What  lawa  were  su 
dennminstrd  ?  legei  de  ambitM; 
(see  lex  Fabia^  &r.)  What  lawa  were 
includiid  under  this  appellation  ?  .Leges 
annales,  vel  annariae;  nee  p.  IS.  $.  477. 

775.  What  were  the  provisions  of 
the  lex  Antia  sumptuariaf  By  whom, 
and  when,  was  it  introduced  ?  Why 
did  he  never  afterwards  sup   abroad  ? 
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What  wen  the  UgesAntanim  f  When 
And  by  whom  were  they  propoaedr 
Uuw  does  Cicero  cheracteriae  the  law 
which  allowed  thoee  ooademned  for 
Tiol«iice  and  crimes  against  the  state 
lo  appeal  to  the  people  t 

770.  What  were  the  subjects  of  the 
leges  AppuleUB  f  When,  and  by  whom, 
were  tbey  proposed  ?  Of  what  other 
law  did«he  procure  the  enactment? 
Who  refused  to  comply  ?  How  was 
be  punished  7  What  fate  befel  Satur- 
ninns  himaelf?  At  whose  instigation? 
What  was  the  lex  AquUliar^  in  what 
year  was  it  passed  r  What  was  the 
subject  of  a  second  law  under  this  title? 
When  was  it  proposed  ? 

777.  When  was  the  lex  Ateria  Tarpeia 
introduced  f  What  did  it  authorise? 
When  coined  money  began  to  be 
need,  at  how  many  asset  was  an  ox 
estimated? — at  how  many  a  sheep? 
What  was  the  object  of  the  lex  AtUsf 
When  and  by  whom,  was  it  propos- 
ed t 

778.  What  was  the  lex  AtiUa?  Wheo 
was  it  passed  ?  What  was  provided 
by  another  law  of  the  same  name  de 
tutoribus  T  When  was  this  introduc- 
ed ?  What  was  the  scope  of  a  third 
Atilian  law  f  What  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  of  miliury  tribunes  did 
this  give  the  people  the  power  of  creat- 
ing ?  How  so  1  What  were  those 
called,  that  were  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple?— by  the  consuls?  By  whom  do 
they  all  seem  to  have  been  originally 
nominated?  How  long  was  this 
the  eaae  ?  What  right  did  the  people 
then  assume  7  What  was  afterwards 
the  mode  of  choosing  ?  To  whom  was 
the  choice,  especially  in  dangerous 
junctures,  sometimes  left  ?    Why  ? 

770.  What  was  the  subject  of  the 
lex  Atinia  1  When  was  it  introduced  ? 
What  did  a  second  law  of  this  name 
ordain?  Quote  the  words  of  the  law. 
—To  what  did  the  lex  Aujidia  relate  ? 
When  was  it  i>ropo»ed  ?  What  singu- 
lar clause  did  it  contain? 

780.  When,  and  by  whom,  was  the 
lexAurelUiJfudiciariajpropotedl  What 
did  it  enant  ?  What  were  the  tribunl 
arariif  What  other  lex  Aurelia  was 
there?  By  whom  had  that  been  pro- 
hibited  f  When  was  it  introduced  f 
—When  were  the  leges  Btebiet  propos- 
ed? To  what  did  the  first  relate? 
What  did  the  second  prohibit? 

781.  What  were  the  prnviMons  of  the 
first  lex  CttcUla  Didiat  What,  the 
object  of  the  secood  1  What,  the 
subject  of  the  third  ?  In  what  years 
were  they  severally  passed  ?-~What 
was  the  lex  Calpurnia  f  When  was  it 
enacted  ?    What  was  established  by  it? 


Whet  other  Calpumian  law  was  there  ? 
In  what  year  was  it  passed  ? 

78«.  What  was  the  lex  Canuleia  ? 
When,  and  by  whom  was  it  proposed  ? 
What  were  the  subjects  of  the  Uges 
Cassia  f  By  whom,  and  in  what  year, 
wastitt*  lex  Cassia  Terentiafrumentaria 
introduced  t  What  is  it  supposed  to 
have  ordained?  To  whom  waa  this 
corn  given  ?  At  what  price,  according 
to  the  Sempronian  law? — by  the  Glodian 
law  ?  How  many  received  com  from 
the  public  in  (his  manner  iu  the  time 
of  Augustus  ?— in  the  time  of  Julius 
Cesar?  To  what  number  did  he  ro< 
duce  them? 

783.  To  what  ordinanoea  was  the 
name  lex  centurUtta  Riven  ?  Why  was 
the  lex  CineUs  called  muner^ilisf  When 
and  by  whom  was  it  proposed  ?  What 
did  it  provide?  What  was  the  lex 
Claudia  de  navibus  f  When  was  it 
proposed  ?  What  probibilory  clause  is 
supposed  to  have  been  added  to  it? 
When,  by  whom,  and  at  whoae  request, 
was  the  second  lex  Claudia  propo»ed  ? 
What  was  ordained  by  it  ?  What  edict 
and  decree  were  issued,  in  accordance 
with  this  law  ?  Why  was  this  prohibi- 
tion necessary  ? 

781.  By  whom  was  the  third  Claadian 
law  proposed  ?  What  did  it  prohibit  ? 
With  what  other  law  is  it  supposed  to 
be  the  same?  What  poet  alludes  to 
this  crime  ? — in  what  part  of  his  writ- 
ings ?  What  were  the  provisions  of  the 
fourth  Oaudian  law?  When  and  by 
whom  was  it  proposed  1 

785.  What  were  the  four  Uges  Clodia:! 
When  were  they  proposed? — by  whom? 
For  what  fifth  law  were  they  intended 
to  pave  the  way  %  At  whom  was  this 
last  law  aimed  ?  What  soon  after  fol- 
lowed ?  Whom  had  Cicero  engaged  to 
oppose  these  laws  ?  How  was  he  pre- 
Tented  from  using  his  assistance  ?  Who 
at  the  aame  time  betrayed  htm  ?  What 
offer  did  Cassar  make  him  in  this  emer- 
gency ?  By  whose  advice  did  he 
decline  it  ?  How  did  Grassus  bear 
himself  towards  him  ?— through  whose 
persuasion  ?  By  whose  authority  did 
Clodius  notwithstanding  openly  pro- 
fess to  act  ?  What  bodies,  and  to  what 
number,  interposed  in  his  behalf? 
How  was  their  interposition  rendered 
abortive  ?  To  what  mean  compliances 
had  he  than  recourse  T  When  was  he 
obliged  to  leave  the  city  ?  To  what 
distance  was  he  banished  f  Under 
what  penalty  ?  Whither  did  he  retire? 
How  did  the  mob  dispose  of  his  houses 
and  furniture?  In  what  manner  did 
he  support  his  exile  ?  How,  and 
through  whom,  was  he  restored  ? 
How  might  he  have  rendered  himsrU' 
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independeat  of  the  influesM  or  pro- 
teccioD  of  any  one  t 

786.  What  WM  tlM  sixtk  ClodUn  law? 
For  what  purpooea  wm  it  pamedf 
What  the  seTealht-~the  ei|hth7— the 
ninth  T 

787.  What  was  the  purport  of  the  lex 
Coelia  ?  By  whon  was  it  proposed  i 
In  whet  year  F  By  whom,  and  wben» 
were  the  teges  Cornelia  enacted  ?  What 
was  the  subject  of  hiii  first  law  ?  Who 
first  introduced  the  method  of  jpro- 
soription  ?  How  was  it  carried  into 
effect?  What  punishment  was  inflicted 
on  those  who  harboured  or  assisted  the 
proscribed  7  What  was  done  with  their 
goods  ?  How  were  their  children  in- 
TolTed  in  their  downfall?  To  whom 
did  their  lands  and  fortunes  become  a 
prey? 

788.  What  was  his  law  itemicwidpjif/ 
What  does  Cicero  say  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  enactment  ?  Whv  ?-~With  what 
magistracy  was  Sylla  in  rested  by  L. 
Valerius  Flaocus,  the  inierrexf  In 
what  assembly  ?  What  did  he  there 
get  ratified?  To  what  did  he  then 
apply  himself  ?  If  cntion  the  subjects 
of  some  of  these. 

789.  For  what  crimes  did  he  also  le- 
gislate? What  waa  the  punishment 
generally  annexed  to  these  laws? 
What  sumptuary  law  did  he  also  make  7 
What  <Mk,er  leges  Cemelia  were  there  t 
When,  and  by  whomi  were  they  pro- 
posed? 

7M.  What  wee  the  lex  Curia  f  By 
whom  introduced?  In  what  year? 
What  laws  were  called  curiataf 
When  was  the  Jex  Decia  passed  ?  For 
the  creation  of  what  officers  7 

701.  What  was  enacted  by  the  lex 
Didia  sumptuaria  f  When  was  it  pas- 
sed? What,  by  the  lex  DomUia  ?  When, 
and  by  whom,  was  it  proposed  ?  What, 
by  the  lex  DuUia  t  By  whom  was  It 
introduced,  and  when?  What  by  the 
legee  VuUia  manks  f  When  was  the 
former  of  theae  passed  ? 

7ga.  What  was  the  lex  Fabia  de 
plagio  f  What  was  the  punishment  at 
first?— afterwards t  "What,  fbr  buying 
or  selling  a  freebom  citiien  ?  To  what 
other  species  of  thieves  was  the  name 
plagiarii  given  7 

793.  What  other  lex  Fabla  was  pro- 
posed but  did  not  pass  ?  Distinguish 
the  sectatores,  salutatores,  and  dedue- 
tores.  What  are  these  last  called  by 
Martial  ? 

794.  What  did  the  lex  FalcUOa  testa- 
mentaria  enact  ?  When  was  it  passed  t 

795.  What  was  the  tar  Fanniaf  What 
is  it  hence  called  by  Lucilius  t  In  what 
:w>ar  WM  it  passed  t  What,  the  lex 
Plaminia  ?    When  was  it  passed? 


796.  Who  was  the  author  of  the  far 
FlmAa  agraria  f  When  waa  it  intro* 
daced  ?  What  did  it  aathorise?  What 
indignity  was  offered  to  the  oonsul 
Meteilus  for  presuming  to  oppose  it  f 

797.  What  were  tbe  Ugetfmmentarielf 
Mention  the  cbi«f  of  them. 

79g.  What  waa  the  Us  FufiaJ  When 
was  it  enacted  ?  What,  tiie  U*  Fml' 
viat  In  what  year  waa  it  paesed  ? 
What  the  lex  Furla  f  By  whom,  and  in 
what  year,  proposed  ?  What  the  lex 
Furla,  vel  Fusia  de  Sestmunfisf  What 
was  tbe  law  of  the  twelve  tablea,  re- 
specting legacies  ? 

799.  What  was  the  subject  of  n<c  /-x 
Furia  Atilia  f  When  was  it  oaaaed  .* 
What,  tu«  purport  of  the  lex  Fusia  de 
oomUiisf  By  whom,  and  when,  pro- 
posed? 

800.  What  restrictions  did  the  lex 
Fusia  vol  Furia  Caninia  impoee  c»  the 
manumiaaion  of  slaves  ?  la  what  year 
was  it  passed  ? 

801.  What  were  the  leges  GabbHtet 
When,  and  by  whom,  were  they  intro- 
duced ?  What  other  Gabinian  law  i» 
mentioned  by  Porcius  Latro  ?  Why  is 
that  author  regarded  a*  an  authority  of 
little  value  ?  What  meetings,  however, 
were  the  Romans  always  careful  to 
prevent  t  What  assemblies  did  Pliny 
on  this  account  prohibit  ? 

802.  What  waa  the  lex  GelUa  Cams- 
liar— the  lex  Genudaf'-the  lex  Genuda 
j£mUlaf—tho  lex  Glaudar-^ha  lex 
Gliciaf  In  what  years  were  they 
severally  passed  ? 

803.  What  did  tbe  lex  Hieroniea  cobl' 
tain  ?  By  whom  had  it  been  preeerih. 
ed  ?  By  whom  was  it  retained  f  Of 
what  did  it  form  a  part  P  What  regu- 
lations did  it  resemble  ?  What  were 
these  called  ?  What  did  It  determine  ? 

804.  What  was  the  lex  Hlrtiaf  When 
was  it  passed  ?  What  was  the  sabtect 
of  the  lex  ffortttiaf^^  the  lex  Bar- 
tensia  f — of  a  second  law  of  the  same 
name  ?-^f  the  lex  JfottiUa  f 

805.  What  were  tbe  legesMlht  t  la 
what  years  were  they  passed  f  What 
Was  stipulated,  in  the  creatiAB  of  the 
decemtkrit  respecting  the  latter  of 
these  laws,  and  those  relating  to  the 
tribunes  ? 

806.  What  was  the  lex  Julia, decM- 
tate  eoclU  et  Latinis  danddf  Who  was 
the  author  of  it  ?  When  was  itenactrd? 

807.  What  were  the  leges  JuHaf 
What  was  the  lex  Julia  agrariaf  Who 
gave  his  negative  to  this  Taw  ?  What 
violence  did  he  inoonaeqeenceexperi. 
ence  ?  Where  did  he  next  day  com- 
plain of  this  treatment?  How  did  be 
subsequently  act  ?  With  what  actual 
result  ?    Who  refnaed  to  swear  to  this 
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law?  By  whftt  were  tb«y  at  last  coo- 
■traiaed  to  comply  ?  When  waa  this 
cuatom  of  obliging  all  citlsena  to  Bwaar 
to  a  law,  first  introduced  ?  To  what 
was  it  now  extrodrd  ? 

808.  What  was  the  subject  of  the  Ui 
Julia  de  pvblicani$  reUimndU  f  Who 
firmly  opposed  this  law  ?  What  Tio* 
lence  did  Caesar  thereupon  offer  him  ? 
Was  bit  order  carried  into  execution  ? 
When  does  Diossy  that  this  happened? 
By  whom  was  Cato  followed?  How 
did  M.  Petreios  replyi  when  veproved 
by  CsBsar  for  departing  before  the  dis- 
aaisaal  of  the  senate  ? 

809.  What  Julian  law  was  chiefly 
oppoeed  by  Lucullus?  With  what 
threat  did  CKsar  intimidate  him  ?  In 
what  abject  posture  did  he  promise 
ctnnplianoe  ?  What  was  his  law  de 
yrovinciU  ordlnandisf  De  saC4rdotiisf 
—Judiciaria  f~~de  repetundUf  How 
many  heads  is  it  said  to  have  contain- 
ed? 

810.  To  what  period  did  his  law  de 
iegationitnu  ttderlilimU  their  duration? 
Why  were  they  called  lUtha  f  What 
were  his  laws  dt  vl  vubUca  etprivataf 
— <fe  pecHHtli  mututs  f—de  modo  pecu- 
nke  jjfossidendm  t 

811.  What  were  some  of  his  enact- 
ments regarding  the  population  of 
Italy? 

812.  What  waa  the  Ux  Julia  de  resl- 
duis  f^de  tiberis  proscrijttorum  t  By 
whom  had  this  been  opposed?— (/e 
veneficiU  t 

61 J.  What  was  his  lex  sumptuarUt  T 
To  whom  does  G'^'Uua  aicribe  it?  By 
whom  was  it  in  «  eality  enacted  t  By 
whom  was  the  allWsnce  for  an  enter- 
tainmentsubaequently  raised  ?  In  what 
pronertioa  ? 

814.  What  were  the  chief  of  the  leges 
Julim  made  by  Augustas  ?  What,  the 
lex  Julia  theatralisf  Are  there  any 
other  Julian  laws  ?  Where  do  they 
occur  ?  What  noble  design  did  Julius 
CaMsr  entertain  regarding  the  lawsp 
By  what  was  it  prevented? 

81d.  What  waa  the  subject  of  the  lex 
Junim  t  When,  and  by  whom  was  it 
proposed  t  Whst  punishment  was  or- 
dained  against  extortion  7  What  other 
law  was  there  of  this  name  ?  When, 
and  by  whom,  was  it  brought  forward! 
What  was  the  lex  Junia  Lidniaf  What, 
the  Ux  Junia  Norbanaf  In  what  years 
were  they  enacted  ? 

816.  When,  and  for  what  purposes 
was  the  lex  Ijcbkna  paased  ?  For  what 
did  it  pave  the  way?  tlow  were  the 
priests  elected,  by  this  law?  What 
marks  of  distinction  were  conferred 
on  Pompey  by  the  Ux  ampla  iMbietui  f 
By  whom  was  it  proposed  ?    When  ? 


817.  What  were  the  Ugei  fjtterim  f 
When  were  they  introducttd  P  To  what 
number  were  the  years  of  minority 
limited  by  the  latter?  What  was  it 
henee  called  ?  What  were  the  Ugt$ 
IJciuimf  In  what  year,  andThy  whom, 
was  the  first  proposed  T—thb  second 7— 
the  third  ?— the  fourth  7  What  custom 
did  liicinins  Crassus,  according  to 
Cicero,  first  introduce?  By  whom 
does  Plutarch  say  this  was  first  done  ? 

818.  What  was  the  Ux  LMnia,  de 
sodalUUs  ei  de  ambit u  f  When  was  it 
enacted  f  What  was  peeaiiar  to  a  trial 
for  thi«  crime  ?  What,  the  Ux  lAelnim 
sumptuarla f  When,  and  by  whom, 
waa  it  brought  forward  t  With  what 
other  law  was  it  much  the  same? 

810.  What  was  enacted  by  the  &jr 
Lieinia  Cassia  f  In  what  year P— By 
the  Ux  Lielnia  Sexlia  f  In  what  year? 
By  the  Ux  Lidnia  Junia  f— when  and 
by  whom  ietrudoced  ?— By  the  Ux 
LidHia  Mucia  t    When  P 

820.  What  were  the  subjects  of  the 
Uges  Lhrlte?  By  whom  were  they  pro. 
posed  in  what  year?  What  was  the 
jharscter  of  Drusus  P  Whom  did  he  eo* 
deavour  to  reconcile?  With  what  suc- 
cess? Where,  and  by  whom,  was  be 
murdered?  How  did  the  states  of 
Italy  then  act?  How  many  men  fell 
ia  the  contest  ?  Who  uliimstely  had 
the  advantage?  What  were  tbc^j 
ncrtwithatanding  obliged  to  cuncede  ? 

821.  or  whst  other  law  iathia  Drosus 
said  to  have  procared  the  enactment  P 
Whst  became  of  his  laws  soon  after  ? 
Who  was  his  grand-daughter  P 

822.  What  waa  the  purport  of  the  Ux 
Lutatia  devif  By  whom  was  it  pro- 
posed ?  In  what  year  ? — of  the  Ux 
Menia  f  Who  was  the  author  of  it  P 
When  was  it  passed  7—0 f  what  crimes 
did  the  Ux  wuoestatis  take  cognisance? 
~What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Ux 
Matttilia  t  Who  wss  the  proposer  of 
it  ?  What  surname  was  given  him  in 
consequence  P  Whatttocoltivated  space 
did  this  law  require  between  farms  ? 
How  much  was  required  by  the  law 
of  the  twelve  Ubies  T  What  other 
law  was  introduced  by  this  same  per- 
son P 

823.  What  was  the  object  of  the  lex 
Manilia  T  When,  and  by  whom,  was 
it  proposed  ?  By  whom  wss  it  sup- 
ported P  What  other  law  was  propos- 
ed by  him,  but  did  not  pass  P  What 
were  the  Uges  ManiUanoB  venalitim 
vendendorumf  What  are  they  called  by 
Varro?  By  whom  were  they  composed? 
In  what  year  was  he  consul?  On 
what  occasions  were  (he  formalitiee  of 
buying  and  selling  vsed  by  the 
Romans  ? 
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8M.  WhM  wu  tbe  lex  Manttaf— 
Whmc  tbe  lex  ManUa  de  vieetlmar 
By  whoBii  and  in  what  yean,  were 
they  proposed  f  What  waa  the  lex 
Mardaf  By  whom  waa  it  introduoed? 
—What,  the  Ux  Marcia  de  SiatieHa" 
tibuer—Vfh^t,  the  Ux  Mortar 

8S5.  What  waa  eoacted  by  the  lex 
Maria  Porcia  t  When,  and  by  what 
macistrates,  waa  it  proposed  Y— Who 
was  tbe  author,  and  what  the  date,  of 
the  fejr  Memmlka  f  W  bat  did  it  ordain? 
With  what  letter  ?  What  renders  this 
probable  ?  What  was  the  Ux  Meae- 
nia  f    When  was  it  passed  ? 

890.  What  was  the  Ux  Metuiaf  If 
both  parenta  were  Romans  and  married, 
what  rank  did  the  children  obtain  ? — 
if  unmarried  f  What  did  the  lex  Me- 
tUia  authorise  P  By  whom,  and  when 
was  it  proposed  %  To  whom  did  another 
law  of  this  name  give  inatmctionB  7 
When,  and  by  whom,  and  at  whose 
desire,  was  it  proposed  to  the  people  ? 
What  was  the  subject  of  a  third  r  To 
what  particular  taxea  did  it  refer?  By 
whom,  and  in  what  year,  was  it  pro- 
posed? 

SS7.  What  were  the  legee  mUUaretf 
What  was  proTided  by  one  of  these  f 
What,  the  lex  AUnuekif  What  were 
some  of  the  l^es  Numm  f 

888.  What  was  the  Ux  Octavia  fru- 
mentaria  t  What  law  did  it  abrofate  f 
By  whom  is  it  greatly  commended? 
What,  the  lex  OguMaf  What,  the 
lex  iJJfpUt  t  By  whom,  and  in  what 
years,  were  they  introduced  ? 

830.  What  kind  of  law  was  called 
lex  optima  f— what,>iM  optimvm  T 

890.  Explain,  and  give  the  author 
and  date  or,  the  Ux  Orchiaj—Ux  Ovinia; 
—iex  Pttpia;^lex  Papia  Popvea, 

K31.  By  whom  was  the  lex  Papia 
Poppea  de  marUandU  ordinibtu  pfo- 
poi«d  t  At  whose  desire  t  What  law 
did  it  enlarge  and  enforoe  ?  With 
what  Tiew  was  it  enacted?  From 
whom  did  it  meet  with  great  opjposi- 
tion  7  How  did  it  encourage  mamage  ? 
How  discourage  celibacy?  Whom  did 
it  entitle  to  certain  immunities  and 
pririleges,  in  the  city  t— in  the  other 
parts  of  Italy?— in  the  provinces? 
What  was  the  right  to  thefe  privileges 
called?  In  what  did  they  consist? 
Werethey  ever  granted  to  those  who  had 
no  children  ?  By  whom 7  Under  what 
disabilities  did  those  lie,  who  lived  in 
celibacy  ? 

838.  What  were  the  Uge*  Papirimf 
By  whom,  and  in  what  years,  were 
they  proposed  ?  What  was  anciently 
written  instead  of  PapiriueT  Who  is 
■apposed  to  have  invented  the  letter 
H?    Prom  what  did  the  supposition  I 


arise  ?     What  was  the  lex  Pe^af^ 
Pedueea  f—Pereolintiaf 

833.  What  were  the  Uffs  PatteUa  f 
By  whom,  and  in  what  years,  wens 
they  proposed  f  What  was  enacted  by 
the  Ux  Petrtiaf— by  tbe  Ux  Petnmia  ? 
by  the  Ux  Pinaria  annaUsT  By  whom, 
and  in  what  years,  were  they  intro- 
duced? 

884.  By  whom,  and  at  what  period, 
was  thoirtoufiaiilaw  proposed?  What 
did  it  enact?  How  many  did  it  au- 
thorise f  ach  tribe  to  choose  annually  ? 
How  many  were  thoa  chosen  in  all  ? 
What  other  Plautian  law  was  there? 

835.  What  was  the  Ux  Pampeia  df  vif 
What,  de  ambituf  By  whom  were 
they  proposed  ?  In  what  year?  What 
effect  had  they  on  the  method  of  trial  ? 
What  limits  did  they  set  to  their  length? 
On  what  were  these  regnlatione  con- 
■idered  a  restraint  ? 

838.  What  was  the  author  of  tbe  Ux 
Pompeiajudidaria  f  What  law  did  it 
retain?  What  did  it  ordain?  What 
did  his  law  de  comiMs  enaot  ?  Who 
was  expreaaly  excepted  In  this  law  ? 
What  were  the  subjects  of  other  two 
of  his  laws  ?  To  what  regulations  was 
the  title  ofUx  Pompela  also  given  ? 

837.  What  was  the  subject  of  the  Ux 
Pompela  de  cMtatef—id  Mm  Ux  PetpUUl 
By  whom  was  the  fonner  Introdnced  ? 
When? 

838.  By  whom  was  tbe  Porcinn  law 
proposed  7  At  what  period  was  it  en- 
acted? What  did  it  forbid?  What 
was  prohibited  by  the  Ux  PubUdaf 
What  was  the  Ux  Pubmiaf—Pvpiaf'' 
Quinctia  f  —  regia  t  —Bemmia  T  Give 
the  date  of  eacu,  and  the  name  of  its 
author. 

830.  What  were  the  Uget  regkxF  By 
whom  were  they  collected f  When? 
What  were  they  hence  called  ?  Into 
what  were  some  of  them  oopied  ?  What 
did  the  Ux  Rhodia  contain?  By  whom 
were  these  greatly  commended  ?  Whst 
portion  of  them  is  it  certain  that  the 
Komans  adopted?  Give  the  names 
of  the  several  laws  de  repettmdU. 

840.  What  did  the  Ux  Roecia  tkea- 
tralis  determine  and  appoint?  To 
whom  else  did  it  assign  a  certain  place 
in  the  theatre  ?  What  did  the  paasiag 
of  this  law  occasion  ?  How  were  these 
allayed  ?  In  what  passage  ia  Virgil 
supposed  to  allude  to  this  ?  What  was 
the  Ux  Rupilia  t  What  might  it  nors 
properly  be  called  ? 

841.  What  laws  were  called  Uge» 
taeratwf  Why  did  they  receive  this 
name?  What  was  the  Ux  eacraU 
militarU  t  Among  what  other  nations 
waa  there  a  similar  law  f  What  wcrs 
■oldiera  enlisted  by  a  certain  oath  and 
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with   paitiealur    •olmnaiUes    called, 
among  the  Saannites  ? 

84S,  What  kind  of  law  waa  denoas- 
'  inated  Ux  tatura  f  What  waa  the  Ux 
SScathiia  t  When,  asd  by  what  magia- 
Crate,  waa  it  propoaed  ?  What  waa  Uia 
paniatament  at  ftr»t  ? — afcerwarda  f 
What  the  Ux  Scatinia  f  When,  and 
by  whom,  propoaed  ?  What  the  ieges 
ScribonUg  t  When  and  by  whoaa,  were 
tbey  introduoed? 

M3.  What  were  the  legetSemfproniaf 
Ueniion,  in  their  order,  and  with  their 
datea,  thoae  propoaed  by  Tiberina 
Graochna.  What  effect  did  they  pro- 
dace?  What  waa  the  conaequence? 
What  was  the  Ux  frumentana  of  Q. 
Graochna  ?  In  wliat  year  waa  it  pro- 
poaed ?  What  were  the  granariea 
called,  in  which  this  com  waa  kept? 
For  what  are  a  trUtu  and  semU  pat  ? 
Why  ?  What  waa  hia  law  de  prwin- 
ciUf^d4  capit€  ciHumf—de  magU' 
tratibutf 

•44.  What  waa  hb  lex  jkdleknria  f— 
hia  law,  againat  corruption  in  the/MdI. 
eeaf — dt  ctnturUf  evoeandisf  —  de 
mmUbuMf-de  vUs  munUndUr  Why 
were  theae  aionea  neceaaary?  How 
Were  the  ftoman  youth  tnined  to 
mount  and  diamount  without  them? 
What  cnatom  did  C.  Graochna  ftrat  in- 
troduce? Wliere  did  the  ancient 
Romana  nae  to  keep  it  ? 

844.  What  waa  the  Ux  Sempronia  de 
/tenure  f  By  what  officer,  and  in  what 
year,  waa  it  brought  forward  ?  With 
what  view?  What,  tha  Ux  ServiUa 
agraria  f  In  what  year,  and  by  whom 
waa  it  propoaed?  How  waa  it  pre- 
vented from  being  paaaed  ? 

64A.  What  waa  the  fejr  ServiUa  de 
cMtmte  r-4e  repetuHdUr-^'udMariaf 
In  what  yeara,  and  by  whom,  were 
they  introduced  ?  What,  the  Ux  SicU 
niaf^-UxSUiaf-'Ux  SUvani  et  Carb^M 
When,  and  by  whom,  were  they 
eererally  propoaed? 

847.  By  what  maglatmlea  waathe  Icjr 
Su^jtMm SemffweiaTpnpmed  ?  In  what 
year  ?  What  did  it  enact  ?  What  waa 
th9  lex  SuMckif  By  whom  propoaed? 
When? 

M8.  What  were  the  Uget  Sutpkim 
de  mre  aUeme  t  When,  and  by  whom, 
were  they  propoaed  ?  By  whom  were 
they  aeon  after  abrogated?  What  be- 
came of  Siilpicina  ?  How  d id  Bylla  le. 
ward  the  auTo  who  betrayed  him? 
BnnoMmte  the  Ugee  tumptuaria, 
Hiw  many  Uget  tabeUarkB  were 
there? 

840.  What  did  the  Ux  talaria  pro- 
hibit  ?  What  waa  the  Ux  Terentia  et 
Caeeia  t  What,  the  Ux  TerentUiaf  By 
what  magiatrate  waa  it  intruduced  ?  In 


what  year?  Waa  it  paaaed  into  a 
hiw?  To  what  did  it  give  canae? 
What  three  lawa  were  called  Uget 
tettamentaria  f 

860.  When,  and  by  whom,  waa  the 
Ux  Thoria  introduced?  What  did  it 
ordain?  What  other  regnlationa  did 
it  contain  ?  What  author  girea  a  dif- 
ferent account  of  thia  law  ?  What  waa 
the  Ux  Titia  de  quattorilnu  f --de 
mmneribut  f'^agraria  f^de  lutuf—de 
tuioributf  By  whom,  and  in  what 
years,  were  the  firat  and  laat  of  these 
propoaed? 

851.  What  waa  the  Ux  Trebenia  f 
By  wliom  introduced  ?  In  what  year  ? 
What  Tioleoce  waa  offered  to  Cato  for 
oppoaing  this  law  ?  What  waa  the  Ux 
Trebonia  de  tribunitf  When  waa  it 
paawd?  What  waa  a  Ux  tribunUiaf 
What,  the  Ux  triumphaUt  t 

898.  By  whom,  and  in  what  year, 
were  the  Uget  TuUkt  propoaed?  What 
addition  did  the  law  de  ambitu  make 
to  the  former  puniahmeuta  againat 
bril)ery  ?  What  prohibition  did  it  con- 
tain with  regard  to  gladiatorial  exhi- 
bitiona  ?  To  what  neriod  did  the  law 
de  Ugetione  Ubera  limit  the  contiau* 
ance  of  it  ? 

853.  What  waa  the  Ux  VaUria  de 
provocatione  t  —  de  Fom^ni*  t-^de 
Sjfliaf-de  guadrantet  By  whom, 
and  in  what  yeara,  were  the  last  two 
introduced  ?  What  waa  the  Us  VaUria 
SenMeff  When,  and  by  whom,  was  the 
let  Faria  propoecd  ?  What  waa  the  pur- 
port of  it  ? 

854.  What  were  the  Uget  Vatinimf 
Enumerate  the  Uget  de  vL  Who 
brought  forward  the  UsYiaria'^  In 
what  year  ?  To  what  other  law  did  it 
bear  aome  resemblance?  On  what 
doea  it  aerm  to  have  imposed  a  ux  ? 
What  was  the  Ux  VUUaannaHtl  What, 
the  Ux  Voconia,  de  Jutreditatibutmuli' 
ermmt  By  whom  waa  it  proposed  ?  In 
what  year  7  To  whom  ia  it  auppoaed 
to  have  chiefly  referred  ?  With  what 
view?  What  arta  were  employed  to 
elude  thia  law  ?  What  ultimately  be. 
came  of  it?    Why? 

855.  How  did  Augnatoa,  after  he  be- 
came aole  maater  of  the  empina,  con- 
tinue at  flrat  to  enact  lawa?  What 
doea  Tacitus  call  these  ?  What  cuatom 
did  lie  afterwards  introduce?  By 
whose  advice?  How  did  hia  auo<- 
cesaora  act?  What  waa  the  conae- 
quence ? 

856.  How  did  the  Emperora  ordain 
lawa  ?  What  were  their  anawen  to 
applicatiopa  called?  What  were  their  to. 
terUeutorp  decreea  ?  What,  their  <ia- 
JlnMve  t  What  were  their  occasional 
ordinancea  called?— and  their inatruc- 
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tioiM  p  Of  what  aatiire  were  IImm  co»- 
stUuikmsl  What  were  cbose  relating 
cu  ane  peraon  properly  oalled  ? 

857.  What  theu  were  the  three  great 
■ouroea  of  Ron»an  jariapmdenoa  ? 
What  other*  may  be  added  to  thaae? 

856.  With  what  were  the  titles  and 
heads  or  laws  usually  written  ?  What 
term  is  hence  put  for  the  civil  law? 
Explain  the  phrases  *  rMfrrfea  aetevj// 
alU  St  ad  album  oc  ruMcas  transtu- 
lerunti  perlege  mbras  majorum  leges.* 

969.  By  whom  were  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Emperors  collected  ?  Who  were 
the  chief  of  these  f  Under  what  Em- 
peror did  they  flouriah  f  What  were 
their  collections  called?  By  what 
•nthority  were  they  composed  ?  What 
was  the  first  colleetion  made  by  public 
authority  ?  When  was  it  published  ? 
What  was  it  oalled?  What  did  it  contain? 

860.  Who  first  reduced  the  Roman 
law  into  a  eertain  order?  Of  whose 
aaaistance  did  he  make  use  for  this  pur- 
pose f  In  what  year  did  he  first  pub- 
lish a  collection  of  the  imperial  eonsti- 
ttttiont  ?    What  was  it  called  ? 

801.  Of  what  did  he  then  order  a 
eollection  to  be  made?  Of  how 
many  Tolumes  are  these  said  to  hare 
oonaisted?  By  whom  was  this  work 
executed  t  In  what  time?  Hew  many 
years  had  been  allowed  them  ?  When 
was  it  published  ?  Under  what  title  ? 
What  u  it  sometimes  called? 

80S.  What  other  work  was  published 
that  same  year?  By  whom  was  it 
composed?  What  was  it  caUed? 
Which  of  the  two  works  was  first  com- 
posed ?    Which,  first  published  ? 

863.  In  whst  respects  was  the  first 
code  of  Justinian  found  to  be  defec- 
tive T  Who  were  employed  to  oorreet 
it  ?  When  was  the  new  code  publish- 
ed  ?  What  was  it  called  ?  In  how 
many  years  was  the  Corpus  Juris  thus 
completed  ? 

8M.  What  rendered  new  decisions 
necessary?  Under  what  title  were 
these  afterwards  published?  By 
whom?  0(  mhutdoeaihBCofyus Juris 
Rmnani  cMUs  now  consist  ? 

865.  How  are  the  Institutes  divided? 
Read  at  full  length,  Inst. lib.  i.  tit.  X. 
princip.^lHSt.  I.  i.  tit.  X.  $  2.  How 
may  they  be  still  farther  abbreviated  ? 

866.  How  are  the  Pandects  divided  ? 
Read  at  length  D.  1.  I.  6.  If  the  law 
is  divided  into  parairraphs,  what  must 
be  addrd  ?  Read  D.  48.  6.  13.  pr.— 
and  48. 5. 15. 13.  3.  Whst  is  sometimes 
cited  instead  of  tbe  number?  How 
are  the  Pandects  often  marked  ? 

867.  How  is  the  code  cited  ?^the 
Novels?  How  would  you  read  Nov. 
115.  c.  3 


808*  In  w)iat  oonntriea  waa  the  Jes- 
tinian  code  received  ?  How  long  did  it 
flourish  in  the  east  ?  By  what  was  it 
in  a  great  measure  suppressed  in  the 
west  ?  Where  was  it  revived  ?  When, 
and  by  whom?  Where  had  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  it?  In  what  plan  dad  he 
open  bis  school?  Under  whose  auspices? 
With  what  success  ?  Through  what 
countries  did  he  thus  propagate  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  civil  law  ?  In  what 
estimation  is  it  now  held  in  oonrta  of 
justice?  Of  what  prediction  does  it 
seem,  (at  least  in  so  far  as  legislation  is 
coneerned,)  to  promise  the  fulfilment  ? 

JUDICIAL  PB0CKX01M6S  OP  TBI  BOVAHf. 

860.  How  were  the  Judicial  proceed- 
ings of  the  Romans  divided  ? 

(JCDICIA  PBIVATA),  CIVIL  TBULS. 

8T0.  Of  what  nature  were  civil 
trisls  ?  Who  at  first  presided  in  these  ? 
Who  sfierwards?  Who,  afker  the 
year  389  ? 

871.  Whst  was  the  judicial  power  of 
the  prtttor  urbanus  and  peregrinua 
properly  called  ?  What,  the  power  of 
the  praetors  who  presided  at  criminal 
trisls?  When  might  tbe  pnetor  be 
applied  to  ?  What  distribution  did  he 
make  of  his  time  and  duties  f 

872.  Whither  did  he  repair  on  court 
days  ?  On  what  did  he  take  his  aeat  ? 
What  intimstion  did  he  then  command 
an  aceensus  to  make  to  the  people  r 
Gould  this  be  done  in  any  manner 
they  thought  fit? 

VOGATIO  IN  JOS,  OB  SVMVOWiNG  TO 
C«>URT 

873.  If  a  person  had  a  qoarrel  with 
any  one,  what  did  he  first  attempt  ? 
When  the  matter  could  net  he  settled 
in  this  manner,  before  whom  did  he 
order  his  adversary  to  compear?  What 
form  of  expression  was  used  on  Mich 
occasions  ?  If  he  refused,  hew  did  the 
prosecutor  act  ?  If  he  consented,  what 
was  done?  In  what  manner  might 
the  plaintiff  then  bring  Che  delendant 
to  court?  According  to  what  law? 
Was  the  observance  of  this  femality 
necessary  in  every  case  ? 

874.  Was  any  one  excused  by  the 
law  of  the  twelve  tables  from  appear* 
ing  in  court  ?  With  what  conveyance 
were  they  furnished,  if  tbey  eoold  not 
walk?  Who  were  afterwards  ex- 
empted ? 

875.  Was  it  Iswful  to  force  any  per- 
son to  court  from  his  own  bouse? 
Why?  Whst  form  was  observed, 
when  any  one  lurked  at  home  to  elude 
a  prosecution  ?  If  he  still  did  not  ap- 
pear, what  was  tbe  oonseqnenee?  If 
tbe  person  cited  found  security,  what 
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was  dose  ?  What,  if  ha  made  up  the 
matter  by  the  way  f  What  wordaof  our 
Saviour  nay  heoee  be  explaiaed  ? 

poervLATio  ACTiomt,  ebqcimtino  a 

WBXT,  AND  OITINO  BAIL. 

875.  If  no  priTate  agreemeat  conld 
be  made,  before  whom  did  both  parties 
CO  r  What  did  the  plaintiff  then  pro- 
poeer  What  did  he  demand  7  Why  7 
^¥bat  request  did  the  defendant  at  the 
name  time  make  ? 

877.  Were  several  actions  eompetent 
for  the  same  thing  7  What  ohoioe  of 
these  wsB  allowed  the  prosecutor  7  Did 
the  prwtor  uoiformly  grant  it  7  What 
did  the  plaintiff  do  with  the  writ  ob. 
tained  from  the  pnstor  7  Was  it  law- 
fol  to  change  it  ? 

87S.  What  was  requisite  in  drawing 
up  the  writ?  Why  7  Explain  the 
phrases  tcribere  vel  subscribere  dicam 
oUeul;  cum  ailguojudidum  subxribere; 
Hformutam  imttmderej  dicam  rel  dietu 
s&rthi. 

8;o.  What  is  a  person,  skilled  only  la 
framing  writs,  called  by  Cicero  7— 'by 
Quintilian  7  On  whom  did  he  attend, 
and  for  what  purpose  7  Whst  were 
•aeh  persons  called  among  the  Greeks? 
"What  are  they  called  among  our- 
Be1res7 

880.  What  did  the  plaintiff  then  re- 
quire? What  d«y  was  usually  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  ?  What  phrase 
was  applied  to  him  who  thus  obliged 
another  to  give  bsil  7  In  what  form 
was  this  alio  done  7  Give  the  phrases 
for  dictaiimg  the  word*  of  a  bail-bond; 
giving  bail;  beginning  to  be  Utigated. 

881.  Whst  WBS  the  coos«queaoe,  if 
the  defendant  did  not  find  bail  7  How 
did  the  pnetor  sometimes  protract  a 
cause  7  Give  the  Latin  phrase.  What 
were  the  parties  called  ?  Give  the 
phrase  soplird  to  their  putting  off  the 
dap  of  trial.  Explain  the  phrsse  res 
esse  ht  vadimonium  eoepit. 

88S.  What  sometimes  took  place  in  the 
inierrsl  ?  What  was  the  plaintiff  in 
this  case  said  to  hsve  done  7— and  the 
defendant  7  What  security  did  he  re- 
ceive 7  What  wss  he  said  to  be,  who 
was  unsble  or  unwilling  to  carry  on  a 
law  suit? 

883.  What  was  the  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  either  party  on  the  day 
of  trial,  without  a  ralid  excuse  ?  If 
the  defendant  was  absent,  what  was  he 
said  to  do  7—  and  what  did  the  pnetor 
award  to  the  plaintiff?  If  he  was  pre- 
sent, whst  was  he  said  to  do?  What 
did  he  say  when  cited  in  court  7  Wbat 
answer  did  the  plsintiff  make  7  Wbat 
did  the  defendant  then  say  7  Uow  did 


the  plaintiff  reply?     What  was  thi« 
eallcd  7    How  did  it  vary  ? 

*  DirvBRurr  binds  or  aotioks, 

884.  How  were  actions  divided? 
What  was  a  real  action  ?— a  personal 
action  7— a  mixt  action  ? 

BBAL  ACTIONS. 

889.  How  were  real  actions  di? ided  ' 
V  hat  were  aetUmetfraetoriaer  What 
was  a  civil  action  for  a  thing  called  7— 
and  the  person  who  raised  it?  In  what 
case  only  conld  this  action  be  brought? 
What  was  it  called,  when  this  was 
oontested  ?  How  did  the  pr.i  tor  de- 
termine the  matter  t 

888.  If  the  question  was  about  a  slave, 
whst  form  was  observed  in  claiming 
possession  of  him  ?  What  poet  slludes 
to  this  ?  If  the  other  wss  silent,  or 
yielded  his  right,  to  wh<»i  did  the 
pnstor  adjudge  the  slave  7  If  the  other 
person  also  claimed  possession,  what 
interdict  did  the  pnstor  pronounce? 

887.  Wliat  was  the  usual  mode  of 
claiming  the  property  of  sny  person  ? 
Mention  some  passages  in  which  allu- 
sion is  made  to  it. 

888.  In  whose  favour  was  the  pre- 
sumption, in  disputes  of  this  kind  7 
According  to  what  law  ?  In  an  action 
conoeming  liberty,  in  whose  favour  did 
the  pretor  always  decree  possession  ? 
What  contrary  decision  brought  des- 
truction on  Appius  the  decemvir  and 
his  oolleagues  ? 

88ft.  What  was  he  nid  to  do  who 
claimed  a  slave  to  be  free  ?  What,  he 
who  cisimed  a  free  person  to  be  a 
slave?  What  was  he  hence  called? 
Explain,  in  allusion  to  this,  the  words 
of  Martial— Atfc  utraque  manu,  com- 
plexuque  aseere  toto.  By  whom  is 
aesero  imed  for  qjfirmo  t 

890.  Whence  is  theexpressiontnoMiiBi 
conterere  borrowed  ?  What  was  vin- 
ttida  beoce  called  ?  What  form  are  the 
two  parties  said  to  have  observed  7 
What  have  some  conjectured  from  this 
eiroumstanoe  ?  What  do  others  sup- 
pose «4ii<Ucia  to  have  been  7  Wbat 
similar  custom  was  anciently  observed 
in  making  stipulations?  For  what 
purpose  is  this  supposed  to  have  been 
done? 

801.  If  the  question  was  about  a 
farm,  a  house,  or  any  thing  similar, 
whst  was  anciently  the  practice  of  the 
prsBtor  ?  What  soon  rendeied  this  im- 
practicable ?  What  Conrm  was  then  in- 
troduced ?  To  whom  was  the  turf  ulti* 
mately  delivered? 

803.  Did  this  continue  to  be  the  cus- 
tom henceforward  ?  How  did  the  plain- 
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tW,  In  the  ndW  fbrm  of  momm,  «dd 
tha  defeadaot  ?  If  tha  delendaoc  ytold- 
ed,  bow  did  the  pmtor  decide  ?  If  not* 
what  auwer  did  the  defendant  make  ? 
What  Mt  form  did  the  pnator  then  re- 
peat? Whither  did  the  parties  inme- 
diatelysatout?  By  whom  accompanied? 
How  did  the  prsetor  recall  them?  If 
it  appeared  that  one  of  the  parties  had 
heen  ditpotsesaed  hy  the  other,  through 
force,  what  decree  did  the  prKtor  pro- 
nounce 1    If  not,  how  did  he  decfee  ? 

809.  When  the  poaeeaaor  was  thns 
aaeertained,  what  action  commenced  ? 
What  did  the  person  oosted  first  ask 
the  defendant  ?  In  what  form?  What 
did  he  then  claim  f  What  secnrity  did 
he  In  the  meantime  require  ?  If  such 
security  was  giTen,  what  was  the  plain- 
tlir  said  to  do  ?  If  not,  to  whom  was  the 
possession  tranaferred  f  On  what  oon- 
dltion  ? 

894.  What  else  used  to  be  deposited 
by  both  parties  ?  What  was  It  called  ? 
To  which  of  the  partiea  did  it  fall  after 
the  cause  was  determined  ?  If  this  sum 
was  not  deposited,  what  stipulation  was 
made  ?  What  was  this  called  ?  What 
did  the  plaintiff  say  ?  What  did  the 
defendant  answer  ?  What  did  the  de- 
fendant then  require  ?  In  what  terms  ? 
In  what  ftorm  did  the  plaintiff  intimate 
his  assent  ?  What  was  the  consequence 
if  either  party  refosed  to  give  thta  pro- 
mise, or  to  deposit  the  money  required? 

895.  Why  was  this  money  called 
sacramentum,  according  to  Pesius? 
Why,  according  to  others  ?  What  was 
it  hence  called  ?  For  what  is  sacra- 
mentwn  aometimes  put?  Explain  the 
phraaes  sacramentum  in  Ubertatcm; 
tpotuionemfacere;  sponslone  lacessere, 
eertaret  vincere ;  vincere  sponsionem 
▼el  Judicium  ;  condemnari  svonstonU; 
tponslone*  prohibits  judicart. 

890.  What  was  the  plaintiff  said  to 
do  ?  What  the  defendant  t  In  what 
other  olaima  waa  the  aame  form  uaed  ? 
In  claiming  a  aerritude,  how  might  the 
action  be  expressed  ?  What  was  it 
hence  called  ? 

PBBSONAL  ACTIONS. 

807.  What  were  pfTJOica/ actiona  also 
ealled?  From  what  did  they  arise? 
What  did  they  require  ? 

898.  What  were  the  subjects  of  ac. 
tions  arising  from  contracts  or  obliga- 
tions ?  What  was  be  called  who  rented 
a  house  ?— who  rented  a  farm  ? — who 
vndertook  to  finish  a  public  work  at  a 
certain  price  ?^who  farmed  the  public 
taxes  ?  Distinguish  between  commodo 
and  dare  mutuo.  In  what  form  waa  a 
stipulation  made  ? 

899.  W^iiat  verb  was  applied  to  the 


seller  when  he  intimated  the  ptiee  «f 
his  goods  P'^nd  to  the  buyer  wben  be 
offered  a  priee  ?  At  an  anc^iea,  what 
was  the  person  called  who  bade  ?  How 
did  he  bid  ?  What  was  this  ealled  ? 
How  did  the  purchaser  ask  the  price  ? 
How  did  the  seller  answer?  How  do 
some  accordingly  explain  the  paeaage 
de  Zhruti  hortis,  quanti  licuUte,  tu 
scribit  audieram ;  $ed  quanti  quanii, 
bent emitur quod necesae est?  1  n  what 
sense  do  most  uke  Ocere  here  ?     Bx- 

Slain,  in  the  same  passive  aense,  Feitf- 
unt  quiqui  lieebunt  pr^enti  peeumia; 
and,  Unhu  assis  non  unquam  prttio 
pluris  liculste,  noiante  Judice  quo  n6sti 
populo. 

900.  In  what  other  bargains  or  atipala- 
tions  were  certain  fixed  fbnns  observed? 
What  was  the  penon  called  who  re- 
quired the  promise  or  obligation  ? — he 
who  gave  the  obligation?  What  did 
tbe  former  ask  the  latter? — ^before 
whom  ?  In  what  form  did  the  latter 
answer?  Give  an  example.  What 
effect  had  any  material  change  or  ad- 
dition in  tbe  answer?  What  was  the 
person  who  required  the  promise  said 
to  be  ?— he  who  gave  it  ?  What  was 
aometimes  interposed  ?  What  also  was 
sometimes  done  for  tbe  sake  of  greater 
aecnrity  ?  What  waa  he  called  ?  What 
was  the  other  called  who  joined  in 
giving  it  ?    What  was  the  form  at  ex- 

tression  employed  by  tbe  Adprowtissorf 
iKpIain,  in  reference  to  thia,  the  phrase 
astipulari  irato  consuU,  What  did 
the  person  who  promised  nanally  ask 
in  hu  turn  P  What  was  this  called  ? 
What  were  both  acts  called  ? 

901.  What  was  essential,  among  the 
Romans,  to  every  transaction  of  im- 
portance? What  is  hence  used  for 
stipulatioT  In  what  else  waa  the  in- 
terrogative form  employed  ? 

903.  What  other  form  was  sometimes 
added  to  the  ttipulatiof 

90S.  Could  a  stipulation  uke  place 
when  either  of  the  parties  were  absent? 
What  was  taken  for  granted  when  it 
was  simply  expressed  in  a  writing  that 
a  person  had  promised  ? 

004.  How  was  the  bargain  concluded 
in  buying  and  selling,  giving  or  taking 
a  lease,  or  the  like  T  What  were  these 
contracts  hence  called  ?  If  any  one 
gave  a  wrong  account  of  a  thing  to  be 
diaposed  of,  what  was  he  bound  to  do? 
For  what  purpose  waa  an  earnest  penny 
sometimes  given  ?  But  in  all  important 
contracts,  what  were  mutually  exchaog. 
ed  f  What  agreement  did  Auguatua 
and  Antony  ratify  in  thb  manner? 
Why  did  Cesar  afterwards  appeal  *— 
to  whom  ?  Where  did  they.  La  conse. 
quence,  aasemble  ?— in  what  capacity? 
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appeared,  on  the  apiwiatcd  day  ? 
MTteo  failed  to  eooM  ?    Wbat  MDteiToe 


^mrwkm  pronottoeed  against  them  io  their 
^t»a«Aee  ?    Whet  was  done  in  confirma. 

toon  of  the  senteace  ?    How  did  it  ter. 

aatainate?    Whet  other  articlee  of  agree. 

■neat  ere  mentioned  as  having  been 

'^I'ittea  out  in  the  sam«  manner  ?    To 

'wrlaeae  charge  were  they  committed? 

How   were   they  farther  conArmed? 

JUow  long  did  Augoatna  otMorre  thia 

agreement? 

M4.  What  waa  a  peraon  said  to  do 

'^ho  sued  another  upon  a  written  ob- 

li  cation? 

900.    WlMt  are  actions  concerning 

bairgmins  or  oblige  lion  a  usually  named  ? 

'W'hat  was  the  form  used  by  the  plain - 

«Ur  in  aetiona  of  thia  kind  ?    How  did 

«!>•   defendant  meet  the  charge  ?^in 

-what  form  of  words  ?    What  followed, 
if  the  defendant  denied  ?    if  he  ei- 

c«pied,   whst  waa  the  spontiof^mnd 
Che  reatipulatio  ? 

907.  Hew  waa  an  exception  expresa- 
ed  ?  If  the  plaintiff  answered  the  de- 
fendanVa  exception,  what  waa  his  an- 
swer ealled?— and  if  the  defendant 
anawered  him  ?  How  far  did  thia 
aometimes  proceed?  In  what  were 
the  exceptiona  and  repliea  usually  in- 
cluded ? 

008.  When  the  contract  waa  not 
marked  by  a  particular  name,  what 
waa  the  action  called?  By  whom 
waa  the  writ  In  such  an  action  oom- 
peeed? 

000.  What  were  actions,  brought 
against  a  person  on  account  of  the  oon- 
tracta  of  others,  called  ? 

010.  In  what  estimation  were  trade 
and  merchandise  held  by  the  Romsns? 
Whom  did  they  therefore  employ  to 
trade  on  their  account  t  What  were 
they  called  f— and  what  were  actions 
hrottght  sgainst  the  trader,  or  against 
the  employer,  on  aceountof  the  trader's 
transactions,  called  ? 

Oil.  Who  was,  in  like  manner,  called 
mavis  Exerektor  t  W  hat  was  the  action 
called,  which  lay  againat  him  for  the 
contracts  made  by  the  master  of  the 
ship,  as  well  aa  by  himself? 

919.  What  waa  an  actio  de  pecuHo  f 
—an  actio  de  in  rem  verso  f— an  actio 
jmstu  f  To  wbat  amount  was  the  father 
or  msster  bound  to  make  reatitution  ? 
What  action  lay  against  the  master  if 
he  did  not  justly  distribute  the  gooda 
of  the  slare  amooK  his  creditors? 

013.  What  action  lay  against  a  per- 
son, where  the  contract  wss  not  ex- 
pTMted,  but  presumed  by  law?  Men. 
tion  a  case  in  illustration.  Wbat  was 
svch  a  person  called  ? 


3.     PIRaL  aCTIONS. 


914.  Of  how  many  kinds  were  actionr 
for  a  private  wrong  ?    Name  them. 

915.  Prum  whom  were  the  different 
puuiahmeoU  of  thefta  borrowed  ?  What 
infliction  did  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tablea  authorise  on  a  nocturnal  thief  ? 
In  what  circumstances  might  a  ttiief* 
detected  in  the  day-time,  be  also  put  to 
death? 

910.  How  were  slaves  punished  for 
theft?  What  name  was  anciently 
given  them,  from  their  propensity  to 
thia  crime?  What  waa  theft  hence 
called? 

017.  How  were  these  punishments 
afterwards  mitigated?  What  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  on  one  detected  in 
manifest  theft  ?  How  might  the  stolen 
property  be  recovered  ? 

018.  In  what  circumstances  waa  a 
thief  calledywr  nee  monifestus  T  How 
waa  auch  an  one  punished  ? 

010.  What  was  called  Jvartvm  con^ 
ceptum  T  How  waa  it  punished  by  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables?— bow  after- 
wards ? 

020.  When,  and  by  whom,  might  the 
action  called  actio  furti  oblati,  be 
brought?— againat  whom?  — for  what 
penalty  ? 

021.  By  whom  were  the  actiones 
furtiproMMti  et  non  exhibUi  granted  ? 
Against  whom  might  the  former  be 
brought  ?— for  what  penalty  ?  Against 
whom,  the  latter  ?— for  how  much  ? 
With  what  was  theft  alwaya  attended? 

0%2.  in  what  kind  of  things  only  did 
robbery  take  place  ?   Wbat  was  the  ex- 

Ereasion  applied  to  immovable  thinga  ? 
[ow  was  the  possession  of  them  re- 
covered ? 

033.  W^hether  was  robbery  or  theft 
the  more  pernicious  crime  ?  Which 
waa  more  severely  punished  ? 

0S4.  What  action  was  granted  by  the 
pnetor  against  the  robber?  Was  there 
any  difference  whether  the  robber  waa 
a  freeman  or  a  alave  ? 

02ff.  If  anyone  alew  the  alave  or 
beast  of  another,  what  waa  it  called  ? 
Wbat,  the  action  in  such  a  case  ?  By 
what  law  was  be  obliged  to  give  com- 
pensation ?  How  was  the  value  of  the 
■lain  animal  to  be  aacertsined  ?  What 
other  action  might  be  bronght  by  tbe 
same  law?— for  wbat  penalty,  if  he 
denied  ?  Wbat  other  action  was  there, 
on  account  of  the  same  crime  T 

920.  Wbat  were  comprehended  under 
the  title  of  Injtaria  f  How  were  they 
punished  ?  What  fine  was  imposed  by 
the  Twelve  Tablea  for  smaller  injuriesf 
How  were  more  atmoiona  injuries  pun- 
ished ?    What  pebalty  was  imposed  on 
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him  who  only  dialocated  or  broke  a 
bone,  if  the  •ufierer  was  a  freemaa  ?— 
if  a  slaTo  t  How  was  he  poniahed 
who  ilandered  another  by  defamatory 
veraea  ? 

eS7.  Did  them  lawa  eontinae  in 
force?  How  were  all  peraonal  in- 
iuriet  and  affronta  then  puniahed  ?  To 
what  waa  the  fine  proportioned  ?  Was 
thia  found  auffieient  to  cheek  licentiooa- 
ne—  and  inaolence  ?  What  new  law 
did  Salla  therefore  make  oonceming 
injuriea  ?  In  what  manner  did  Tiberina 
puniah  one  of  hia  defamers? 

9IS.  What  waa  an  actio  mamUsf 
What,  for  example,  waa  to  be  done 
with  a  slaTO  who  had  committed  theft, 
or  done  any  damage  without  hia  mas- 
ter's knowledge  ?— and  if  a  beast  had 
done  any  damage,  what  obligation  lay 
on  the  owner  f 

929.  Waa  there  any  action  for  in. 
iratitttde  among  the  Romaua  ?  Among 
what  people  was  this  crime  actionable  r 
What  reasons  does  Seneca  assign  for 
this  impunity  ? 

4.    mXIO  AND  AaBITKART  ACTIOlfS. 

930.  What  actions  were  called  ac- 
tionet  reipersecutorlaf—whmi,  aetiones 
poenales  f^whtiX,  mixtm  f 

931.  What  were  actions  called,  in 
which  the  jadge  was  obliged  to  deter- 
mine strictly,  according  to  the  conven- 
tion of  parties  ?— what,  actions  which 
were  determined  by  the  rules  of  equity? 
What  was  required  in  the  former?— 
what,  made  ?— to  what  was  the  judge 
restricted  ?  In  what  respects  were  the 
latter  difTerent?  What  worda  were 
hence  added  in  the  form  of  actions 
b&tuefidei  respecting  contracts  ?— what, 
in  those  trusts  called  fiduda  f— what. 
In  all  arbitrary  actions  ? 

IV.  DirFBRINT  RINDS  OF  JDDOBS; 
JCJDIOBS,  ARBITBI,  RBCVPBRATORK8, 
AMD  CBNTDHTIRI. 

982.  When  the  writ  had  been  made 
out  and  ahown  to  the  defendant,  what 
request  did  the  plaintiff  make  ?  If  only 
one  was  asked,  what  was  he  called  ? 
If  he  asked  more  than  one,  whom  did 
he  ask? 

933.  Of  what  did  a  jitdex  Judge  ?— in 
what  kind  of  cases?  Uow  waa  he 
obliged  to  determine  them  ?  In  what 
cauaea  did  an  ar6i<er  Judge  ?  By  what 
law  or  form  was  he  restricted  ?  Ac- 
cording to  what  prineiple  did  he  de- 
cide, in  things  not  sufficiently  defined 
by  law  ?  What  was  he  hence  called  ? 
Explain  the  pbrasee— a<|  arbUrum  Tel 
Judieem  ire,  adhrt,  eonfugere;  arMtrum 
ntwre,  capere;  arbUrum  adigere  ;  ad 
arbttrum  vocare  rel  appellere  ;  ad  vel 


apmd  JtuUcem,agtre,  experirt,  Utig^rt, 
peiere.  In  what  other  senses  is  ^rbtttr 
sometimes  used  ? 

934.  What  other   peieon   wa« 
called  arbiter  f     What  waa  hm 
properl  V  called  ? 

935.  Why  were  Reeuperatt 
called?  To  whom  was  iha  naaie  at 
first  giren  ?  To  whom  wss  it  mbae- 
quently  transfenred?  From  whom 
were  they  chosen?— from  whoa,  ia 
the  nrorinces  ?  What  canoes  did  the 
praTincial  Beeuperatores  detemaine? 
What  was  a  trial  before  the  JUatpera 
tores  called  ?  Bxplain  the  phmscs 
ci«m  aliquo  reeuperatoreg  sumere,  tcI 
atiquem  ad  recuperatortf  addueere. 

93a.  Frora  whom  were  xh9  ceniumeiri 
choaen  ?  Uow  many  from  each  ?  How 
many  were  there  of  them  in  all?  Where 
are  the  causM,  which  came  befotv  them, 
enumerated  ?  When  do  they  aeem  to 
hare  been  first  instituted?  Of  what 
did  they  chiefly  judge  ? 

93r.  What  did  they  oonstitate,  alta 
the  time  of  Augustus  ?  Of  what  did 
they  then  judge  ?  What  were  trials 
before  them  called  ?  From  what  other 
trials  are  they  aomctimesdistingnislied? 
Were  these  criminal  trials? 

938.  To  what  was  the  nnmber  of  the 
Ccntumviri  increased  ?— and  how  w«i« 
they  divided  ?  With  what  is  centam. 
virale  JudMttm  hence  synonymous? 
Into  what  smaller  nnmber  of  councils 
were  they  occasionally  divided  ?  How 
did  they  sometimes  judge  in  important 
causes?  Could  a  cause  befiare  the 
Cenlumviri  be  adjourned  ? 

939.  For  what  purposes,  in  connection 
with  these  councils,  were  Dteemviri  ap- 
pointed ?  Of  whom  did  they  consist  ? 
Where  were  trials  before  the  Centum, 
viri  usually  held  ?— where,  oocasiou. 
ally  ?  What  was  planted  before 
them  on  these  occasions?  £z plain, in 
reftfrenoe  to  this  custom,  the  phrases— 

judicium  hasta;  eentumviraUm  hastam 
cogere;  centwn  gravis  hasta  virontm 
eessat  centenimoderatrixjudids  hasta 

940.  Fur  what  period  of  time  did  the 
centumvtri  act  as  judges  ?— how  I  ong 
the  othnjudicesf 

941.  Did  the  Deeemviri  ever  act  ai 
judges  ?  Of  what  causes  is  it  tho  ugfat 
that  they  previously  took  cognizan  oe  ? 
What  were  their  decisiona  called? 

V.     TBB 


APPOIKTMERT   OF 
JUDGB8. 


A  JDD6K    OR 


94S.  What  proposal  did  the  plaintaiT 
make  to  the  defendant  respecting  the 
appointment  of  a  judge  ?— according  to 
wbat  form  f  What  did  he  at  the  same 
time  ask  of  him  ?  if  the  defendant 
approved  of  the  nomination,  what  was 
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mhm  jodce  Mid  to  be  ?  What  did  the 
yilaintivtbvn  request  of  ttoe  praetor ?~ 
•uk  what  form  of  wordi?  How  were 
recuperatiMres  asked  ?  What  was  Be> 
oeesary,  Iwfore  aenttuttviri  went  asked? 
Kxplain  tbe  phrases-^^tMffcen  Tel  ju- 
dicei  J'trre  aUcui,  ni  ita  essetj  and 
^udices  dare. 

943.  if  tiie  delissdaatdid  not  approve 
of  the  judge  propojMd,  ia  what  tenns 
did  be  express  bis  disapproval  ?  Whom 
did  tbe  plaintiff  sometimes  desire  to 
name  the  Judge  ? 

9M.  Witb  what  forms  were  tbe  judges 
appointed  by  tbe  praetor,  after  they  bad 
t>oen  agreed  on  by  the  parties  ?  What 
expression  did  he  always  use  in  these 
forms?  Repeat  tbe  form.  if  tbe 
defendant  made  an  exoeption«  what 
vraa  done  with  it  ? — bow  was  it  disposed 
«f  ?  What  was  allowed,  if  the  prastor 
refused  to  admit  the  exception  ?  With 
what  discretiooary  power  was  the 
praotor  invested,  in  tbe  appointment  ol 
Judges?  Did  he  ever  exercue  it? 
Might  any  one  refuse  to  act  as  ^ Judex, 
when  required  ? 

945.  What  did  the  praetor  next  do  ? 
What  was  tbe  greatest  number  com- 
monly cited  ?  What  security  did  tbe 
parties  or  their  agents  then  give  ?  How 
waa  this  done  in  arbitrary  causes? 
What  was  it  called  ?  For  what  else  is 
the  term  sometimes  used  ? 

946.  Who  alone  gave  security  ia  a 
personal  action?  What  security  did 
those  of  the  plaintiff  give  7— and  those 
of  the  defendant  ?  What  security  did 
the  plaintiff  in  certain  actions  give  to 
the  defendant  ? 

M7.  What  followed  after  this  ?  How 
were  the  things  done  in  court  before 
the  appointment  of  tbe  Judiees,  dis- 
tingnisbed  from  those  done  atterwards? 
Is  this  distinction  always  observed  ? 

948.  After  the  Judex  or  Judiees  were 
appointedt  what  warning  did  tbe 
parties  give  each  other?  What  was 
this  eaUed  ?  In  a  cause  with  a  foreigner 
what  was  the  day  called  ? 

VI.     MANNIR  OF  CONDCCTINO  A  TBUL 

• 

949.  What  cireomstances  might  pre- 
vent  tho  trial  from  proceeding,  when 
tbe  appointed  day  arrived  ?  if  tbe 
judge  was  present,  what  preliminary 
oath  did  he  Uke?  At  what  altar? 
Why  was  it  so  called  ?  Where  did  it 
stand  ^  From  what  other  Futeal  does 
It  appear  to  have  been  different  ? 

999.  What  form  was  observed  by  the 
Romans  in  solemn  oaths?  Bxplain, 
witb  reference  to  this,  the  phrase— 
Jepem  lajHdem  Jurare.  Where  have 
we  tbe  Jmrmula  of  uking  an  oatlL?-~ 
and  an  account  of  different  forms? 


What  was  the  most  solemn  oath  of  ttie 
Romans  ? 

951.  Where  did  1h»  Judex  or  Judiees, 
after  having  sworn,  take  their  seats  ? 
Whst  were  ibey  hence  called  ?— and  for 
wnat  verb  is  sioaaa  often  used  ?  To 
whom  is  it  also  applied  ? 

952.  Whom  did  the  Judex  associate' 
with  himself?  For  what  purpose? 
What  were  they  hence  called  ? 

953.  What  took  plaoe.  If  any  one  of  tiie 
parties  was  absent  without  a  just  ex. 
cuse  ?  To  whom  might  recourse  be 
bad,  if  the  praetor,  in  the  absence  of 
any  one,  proneuuccd  an  unjust  de- 
cree? 

934.  If  both  parties  were  present, 
what  were  they  first  obliged  to  swear  ? 
What  were  the  advocates  then  ordered 
to  do  ?  How  often,  in  what  order,  and 
in  what  different  methods,  was  this 
done  ?  What  was  ordained  to  prevent 
them  from  being  too  tedious  ?  By  what 
law  ?  In  imiution  of  whom  ?  Who 
determined  the  length  of  time  to  be 
allowed  to  each  advocate  ?  Where 
else  were  these  glasses  used  ?  Explain 
the  phrsses— 4tore  vel  petere  plures 
cUpt^rus;  quoties  Judico,  quantum 
quUpturimumpcstulataqumdo.  Were 
tbe  elepsgdres  all  of  tbe  same  length  ? 
— ^bow  many  sometimes  in  on  hour  ? 

955.  What  was  tbe  Ministratorf 
What  was  a  forward  noisy  speaker 
called  ? 

966.  For  what  purposes  did  advocates 
keep  hired  retainers,  under  the  em* 
perors?  How  did  they  accomplish 
thu?  What  remuneration  did  they 
reoeive  for  this  service?  What  were 
they  hence  called?  By  whom  was 
ihis  custom  introduced  ? — by  whom  is 
it  ridiculed  ?  What  was  customary 
when  a  client  gained  his  cause  ?  What 
were  the  judges  said  to  do  when  they 
heard  tbe  parties  ?  Of  what  does 
Macrobius  inform  us,  respecting  them? 

Vll.     TBI  MANNBR  OV  GIVING  JUDO- 
MBNT. 

997.  At  what  time  of  day  was  judg- 
ment pronounced  ?'-according  to  what 
law?  What  was  done,  if  there  was 
any  difBculty  in  tbe  cause  ?  What,  if 
after  deliberstien,  be  still  remained 
uncertain  ?  What  was  the  ooDseqnenoe? 

958.  If  there  were  seTeral  judges, 
how  was  judgment  given?  What  was 
necessary  in  this  case  ?  in  an  equality 
of  opinions  to  whom  was  it  left  to  de> 
termine  ?  How  were  cases  commonly 
decided  ? 

059.  How  was  the  sentence  exprese- 
ed,  in  an  action  of  freedom  ?— u  an 
aetion  of  injuries  ?— in  actions  of  con. 
tracts,  when  the  cause  was  given  in 
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fmroar  of  the  p1ftintiir?~whea  in  favour 
of  the  defendant  ? 

9G0.  In  whet  terms  did  en  qrbUer 
give  judgment  ?  If  the  defendant  did 
not  submit  to  his  deeision,  what  order 
did  he  give  the  plaintiff  ?  What  sen- 
tence  did  he  tlien  pus  ? 

VIII.     WHAT    VOLLOWKD    AFTBR  J0D6- 
MINT  WAV  GITBN. 

981.  What  followed  the  deCermina- 
lion  of  the  law.sait?  Within  what 
time  was  he  required  to  do  so,  or  to 
And  securities  ?  What  was  done  with 
him,  if  he  failed?  What  are  these 
thirty  days  called  in  the  Twelve 
Tables  ? 

9G>.  Could  the  matter  be  altered, 
after  sentence  was  passed?  Explain, 
in  reference  to  this,  the  phrases— agere 
uctwn;  actum  est;  acta  est  ret;  aeium 
est  de  me;  de  Servio  actttm  rati;  actum 
habebo  quod  egeris. 

009.  in  what  cases  did  the  protor 
rsverie  the  sentence  of  the  judges? 
What  was  he  then  said  to  do  P 

964.  What  action  was  the  defendant, 
when  acquitted,  allowed  to  bring? 
Kx plain  ttie  phrases— osfoiiifiiaA/taMn; 
caiumnktrum  metum  it^ficere ;  ferre 
calumniam;  injurkeexistunt  caiumnid; 
catumnia  timoris;  ealumnUt  retigionis; 
calumnki  dieendi;  calumnia  pauconait. 

906<  In  what  case  migbt  an  action  be 
also  brought  against  a  judge  ?  How 
was  sneh  corruption  punished,  by  the 
lews  of  the  Twelve  Tables?— bow 
afterwards?  What  was  a  judge,  who 
evidently  favoured  one  of  the  parties, 
said  to  do?  To  whom  does  Cicero 
apply  the  phrase?  Whose  amistance 
was  sometimes  asked  ? 

996.  Whst  was  allowed  with  regard 
to  appeals  ?  What  terms  were  applied 
to  them  ?  What  was  he  said  to  do,  to 
whom  the  appeal  was  matte?  To 
whom,  after  tlie  subversion  of  tike  re. 
public,  was  a  final  appeal  made? 
iVas  this  the  case  in  civil  affairs  only  ? 
To  whom,  prior  to  this  period,  was  an 
appeal  allowed  in  criminal  trials  ? 
Under  what  restriction  were  such 
eppeals  laid?  What  prohibition  did 
Caligula  issue  with  regard  to  them  ? 
To  whom  did  Nero  order  all  appeals 
from  private  judges  to  be  made? — 
under  what  penalty?  What  might 
even  the  Emperor  be  requested  to  do? 

II.     CRIXINAL  TRIALS. 

967.  By  whom  were  criminal  trials 
at  fint  held  ?  What  dUtribution  did 
they  make  of  their  judicial  functions? 
How  did  Tullus  Hostiliusaot,and  what 
«ti«l  be  allow,  in  the  case  of  Huratius  ? 
llitw  did  Tarquinius  Superinis  judge 


of  capital  crimes?  On  when,  after 
his  expulsion,  did  the  duty  of  jwdgiag 
and  punishing  devolve  ?  Who  mhae^ 
quently  exercised  the  judicial  oAee  ia 
oipital  affairs?— ia  ▼irtue  of  what  law? 
What  magistrates  were  sometinsee  ap- 

Cinted  to  this  duty  ?  What  lefialatlTe 
dy  also  sometimes  judged  in  capita! 
•ffaira  ?  What  became  the  eetablisb«il 
praotiee,  after  the  institntloii  of  the 
Qu^stkmes  ferjtetua  t 

I.     CRIMINAL    TRIALS    BRRORX    TBB 
PROPLR. 


^. 


What  were  trials  beCara  Che 
people  called?  Where  were  they  at 
flrit  held  ?  Where  afterwards  P  What 
trisls  were  held  in  the  rsontfte  Ctn- 
turiata  ?    What  ia  the  Tribute  T 

909.  What  trials  were  called  oaPiTAL' 
What  was  the  only  trisl  of  this  kind 
that  was  held  in  the  TrVbutat    Whea 
was  a  persoB  sometimes  said  to  aader. 
a  caplul  trial   ia  a  civil  action  ? 

as  there  any  difference  in  the  me- 
thod of  procedure  in  the  two  Comitia  ? 
What  was  requisite  ia  both?  Whs 
were  usually  the  accusers  ia  the 
ComUia  7Vf6tffaf— ia  the  VvaAthd 
Centuriataf  By  whose  auAority  arv 
the  latter  suppoced  to  have  acted  ?  In 
what  atation  of  life  only,  could  a  per- 
soa  be  brought  to  trial  ?  Was  this  rale 
oniformly  complied  with  ? 

970.  What  was  the  form  obserrad  by 
the  aocnsing  magistrate,  in  appointing 
the  day  of  trial  t  What  was  this 
called  ?  How  was  the  criminal  in  ihe 
mean  time  disposed  of?  What  were 
these  securities  called,  ia  a  capitsi 
trial  ?— what,  for  a  fine  ?  What  does 
the  phrase  prastare  attquem  heace 
sigaify  ? 

971.  How  was  the  crimiaal  eited, 
when  the  day  of  trial  came  ?  What 
took  place,  if  he  was  absent  without  a 
valid  reason?— what,  if  he  was  detained 
by  indisposition  or  other  neeessary 
cause  ?  In  what  other  manner  might 
the  trial  be  hindered  from  proeeeding 

972.  If  the  criminal  appeared,  and 
no  magistrate  interceded,  what  ensued? 
How  often  was  this  done?— at  what 
interval?  How  was  it  supported f 
What  was  annexed,  in  each  diarge  ? 
What  was  thU  called  ?  What  change 
was  sometimes  made  in  the  poaishment 
originally  proposed  ? 

073.  Where  did  the  criminal  usually 
stand  ?  In  what  was  he  attired  r  To 
what  was  he  there  exposed  ? 

974.  What  followed  the  third  repeti- 
tion of  tk4  charge  ?  What  did  it  eon- 
Uin  ?  What  was  this  called  ?— whit* 
the  judgment  of  the  people  coaceraiag 
it?    Why? 
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975.  What  took  place  oa  tba  third 
ftrfcet  day?     What  was  iotrodatwd 

into  th«  defence? 

976.  What  were  then  mmimoned? 
P<»r  what  parpoM  ?  If  the  puDishment 
propoeed  wa«  only  a  fine*  and  the  Tri- 
bune the  accoser,  what  ComMa  could 
lft«  ■ttmmon  ?  If  the  trial  was  capital, 
^vbat  eourae  did  he  pursue  ?  How 
-vrere  the  people,  in  the  latter  case, 
ealled  to  the  CtmUia  t 

Vtl.  How  were  the  criminal  and  his 
f rienda  in  the  meantime  employed  ? 
If  he  did  aoy  in  what  fonn  did  he  inti- 
mate  hia  intention  ?  If  thia  coold  not 
l»e  effected,  to  what  had  the^  next  re- 
coorae?  How  did  the  crmiioal  en- 
dcaveur  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  hia 
countrymen  ?  For  what  is  aorde»  or 
squalor  hence  put?— an  1  sortUdati  or 
sjmaUdit  Who  else  did  the  same? 
On  what  remarkable  ooeasion  was  thia 
done  by  the  Sqaitca  and  Senate  ? 

078.  How  did  the  people  give  tlieir 
votes  in  a  trial  ?  If  they  were  pre- 
Tented  by  any  circumstanee  irom 
▼oting  on  the  day  of  the  C«mifia,  what 
was  we  eonseqnenca  ?  Mention  a  re- 
markable instance. 

070.  If  the  criminal,  when  cited  by 
the  herald  on  the  last  day  of  hia  trial, 
did  not  appear,  where  and  how  was  he 
anciently  called?  If  he  still  did  not 
appear,  what  was  done  ?  What,  if  he 
lied  the  country  through  fear  ? 

II.     OSIMIMAL    TBULS     BKFOBK 
INQUISITOKS. 

980.  What  were  inquisUortf  By 
whom  were  they  first  created?— by 
whom  afterwards,  and  in  what  assem- 
bly?—by  whom  occasionally?  On 
what  particular  occasion  were  they 
appointed  by  the  praetor  ? 

081.  What  was  their  number  t  When 
did  their  authority  cease  ?  Who  were 
usually  appointed  to  the  office?  To 
whom  was  an  appeal  sometimes  made 
from  their  sentence  ?  Mention  an  in- 
stance. What  is  hence  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase— de/erre  Judicium  a  tub. 
seUUsinrcstrar 

98*.  What  authority  bad  the  in- 
quisitors, and  how  do  they  seem  to 
hare  conducted  trials?  Where  does 
TirgU  allude  to  their  office  ? 

III.     CRIHIMAX.   TmiAU    BXFOBB   TBI 

983.  In  what  causes  only  did  the 
praters  at  first  judge  ?  How  many  of 
them  then  officiated  aa judges?  What 
duty  derolred  on  the  others?  By 
whom  were  all  important  criminal 
trials  conducted  t 


081.  What  change  took  place  in  thia 
arranpement  after  the  institution  of 
the  Quastiotus  jperpetua  ?  How  did 
they  determiue  their  different  jurisdic- 
tions ?  How  many  of  them  then  took  cog- 
nisance of  priratcL  causes  ?  At  what 
did  the  rest  oresideT  What  cbangea 
sometimes  took  place  in  this  distribu- 
tion of  their  labours  ? 

985.  By  whom  was  the  prstor  asaiated 
in  trials  of  importance  ?  What  waa 
the  chief  of  these  called?  What 
erroneous  opinion  has  been  entertained 
respecting  the  identity  of  this  person 
with  the  frtttor  or  quxHtifr t  In  what 
circumstances  did  be  supply  the  place 
of  the  prctor  ? 

1.     THB  CBOICB  or  THB  JDDICB8  OB 
iUBT. 

988.  From  whom  were  the  judices  at 
first  chosen  ? — from  whom  afterwards, 
by  the  Sempronian  law  of  C.  Gracchnsf 
—by  the  ServUian  law  of  Cnpio  ?— by 
the  Glaucian  law  7— by  the  lAvltm  law 
of  Drusus  ?  On  the  abrogation  of  the 
laws  of  DnisuB,  to  whom  waa  the  right 
of  judging  restored  ?  From  whom  were 
the  judices  subsequently  chosen,  by 
the  FlauHan  law  of  Silvanns?— by  the 
CameUan  law  of  Sylla?  — by  the 
Aur^Uin  law  of  Gotu  ?— by  the  JuUan 
law  of  GoBsar?— and  by  the  law  of 
Antony  ? 

987.  What  was  the  number  oijudieet, 
by  the  law  of  Gracchus  t— by  the  law 
of  SerriliusV— ^f  Drusus  t— of  Plaotiua? 
—of  Sylla  and  Gotta  T^of  Fompey?— 
under  the  Emperors  ? 

988.  Of  what  age  were  the  ^Judices 
required  to  be,  by  the  ServiUan  law  ? 
— by  subsequent  lawa  t  What  minimum 
age  waa  fixed  by  Augustus?  By  what 
circumstances  were  personsdisqualified 
for  the  office  oijudieet  T  What  addi- 
tional  class  were  disqualified  by  the 
Julian  law  ? 

980.  From  whom  were  the  Judicet 
ehooeo,  by  the  Pompeian  law  T  How 
often  were  they  appointed  7  By  whom ? 
What  oath  did  they  uke,  on  their  ap- 
pointment? Under  what  prohibition 
were  they  laid  by  Augustus  ? 

990.  Where  did  they  sit?  What 
were  they  hence  called  t  How  were 
they  divided  ?  Of  how  many  decuria 
did  they  consist  ?  What  addition  did 
Augustus  make  to  their  number  7  Of 
whom  did  it  consist?  What  were  they 
called?  Why?  Who  added  a  fifth 
decuria  t    W  ho  refused  to  add  a  sixth  ? 

991.  Why  was  the  office  of  a  judex, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  frequently 
declined?  Why  was  it  aftorwarda 
accepted  with  leaa  reluctance  ? 
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B.     THE  ACCUSBft  IN  A  CBIMINAI.  TRIAL. 

M2.  To  whom  wm  it  allowed  to  aecuae 
a  Roman  citiaen  P  In  what  estimation 
was  an  accaser  h«ld  ?  On  what  occa- 
aiona  was  it  not  dishonourable  to  become 
an  accuser?  With' what  duty  of  this 
kind  did  the  young  nobility  sometimes 
charge  themseWra?  For  what  pur- 
pose ?  In  a  oumpetitioD  between  two 
or  more  persons,  who  should  be  the 
aocttser  of  any  one,  how  was  it  deter- 
mined to  whom  the  preference  should 
be  given  t  Why  was  it  so  called  ?  In 
what  capacity  did  he,  who  prevailed, 
act  t  What  were  those  called  who 
joined  in  the  accuHstion  ?  What  does 
the  phTA»»^subscribere  Judicium  cum 
aMfiio— hence  signify  ? 

6^3.  What  other  prosecutors  were 
there  ?  By  what  name  were  public 
accasers  called  ?  Why  ?  To  what 
kind  of  accusers  was  this  name  espe- 
cially given  ?— and  to  what  judges  V 
Whom  does  Seneca  call  quadruplatores 
ben^ficiorum  suorum  t 

g.   MANNIB  OF  MAKINO  TBI  ACCUSATION. 

994.  When  Che  accuser  summoned  (he 
person  accused  to  court,  what  did  he  de- 
mand of  the  inquisitor  7  Biplain,  in 
reference  to  this,  the  phrases — Postu- 
iare  aliquem  de  crimine,  and  LibtUus 
pottuiationum. 

995.  Was  this  request  always  made  in 
presence  of  the  defendant?  What 
was  the  prsBtor  said  to  do,  wben  he 
attended  to  these  requests  ? 

996.  When  the  appointed  day  was 
come,  what  preliminary  form  was  first 
observed  by  the  accuser  f  How  did  he 
then  bring  ferward  his  accusation  ? 

997.  If  the  criminal  was  silent,  or 
confessed,  what  took  place?  What 
was  done  if  he  denied  the  charge? 
What  was  be  thus  said  to  do?  To 
what  are  thoie  phrases  equivalent? 
From  what  are  they  different  f  What 
does  accusare  properly  sicnifyf^to 
what  expression  is  it  equivalent? — to 
what  is  it  opposed  ? 

99ft.  If  the  pnstor  allowed  his  name 
to  be  enrolled,  what  did  the  accuser 
then  deliver  to  him  t  What  did  it 
contain  ?  By  whom  was  it  aubscribed  ? 
To  what  did  he  at  the  aame  time  bind 
himself?  What  were  Crimea  extra 
ardinem  t  How  did  the  aocnsed  some- 
times attempt  to  prevent  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  trisl  ? 

999.  What  day  did  the  praotor  (hen 
appoint  for  the  trial?  In  what  trials 
did  the  accuser  require  a  longer  in- 
terval.   Mention  an  instsnce. 

1099.  Row  did  the  accused  meanwhile 
bestir  himaelf?    How  many  kinds  of 


defenders  does  Asconina  mentioD  * 
What  were  they  ?  Were  the  Cogm- 
tores  confined  to  the  defence  of  those 
who  were  present?  For  what  is  the 
term  hence  employed  by  Livy  ?  la 
what  trtaU  only  were  the  jnrocuratom 
and  coifMifoTM engaged  ?  In  what,  the 
patroni  and  adv9€atlf  How  many 
pleaders  or  patrons  were  usually  em- 
ployed in  a  cause,  prior  to  the  civil 
warsf    How  many  afterwards? 

4.    MAMNBIl  OP  CONDUCTIKO  TBS  TUlkU. 

1001.  What  took  place  on  the  day  ef 
trial,  if  the  pr»tor  eonid  nee  attend  * 
What  was  first  done, if  he  was  present? 
If  the  defendant  was  absent,  what 
sentence  was  passed  ?  What,  if  the 
accuser  failed  to  appear?  Whnt  was 
next  done,  if  both  were  preaeot? 
How?  By  what  was  the  mode  ef 
choosing  determined  ?  How  wetw  the 
lots  drawn  P  What  right  of  chalieaga 
was  allowed  the  aoeuser  and  defend- 
ant ?  How  were  the  places  supplied 
of  those  whom  they  rejected  ? 

1003.  What  power  with  regard  to  the 
Judiees  did  the  law  shraetlmee  allow 
them  ?  What  were  they  then  said  to 
do?-~Bnd  what  were  the  judieet 
called?  What,  for  example,  was 
allowed  by  the  Serviltan  law  of 
Glaucta  against  extortion  f^-what,  by 
the  Licinian  law  d4  sodatittisf 

1003.  What  was  next  dene  ?  Wera 
they  compelled  to  attend  ?  What  oath 
was  then  taken  by  them  ?->what  were 
they  hence  called?  Did  the  praetor 
also  swear  ?  What  followed  the  taking 
of  the  oath  ? 

1004.  How  wss  the  trial  then  begun? 
In  how  many  action*?  What  did  he  bring 
forward  in  the  first?  To  what  did  he 
devote  the  second  ? 

1005.  Of  how  many  kinds  were  the 
proofa  ?  What  were  they  ?  On  what 
occasions  were  the  slaves  of  the  de- 
fendant  aubjected  to  torture  at  the  re- 
quest nf  the  prosecutor  ?  In  trials  of 
what  description?  On  what  occasion 
was  it  not  allowed  to  examine  slaves 
in  this  manner  ?->-with  what  exception? 
How  did  Augustus  elude  thin  law  ?  To 
whom  did  I'iberius  command  them  to 
be  sold?  By  whom  was  the  ancient 
law  afterwards  restored  ? 

1006.  Were  the  slaves  of  others  ever 
examined  by  torture  ?  On  what  eoa- 
ditiona?  In  what  manner  was  the 
torture  spplied  ?  What  means  were 
employed  to  increase  the  pain  ?  What 
was  done  with  the  confessions  thus  ex- 
torted ?  Did  private  persons  ever 
examine  their  slaves  by  tertaie? 
How  did  maefen  frequently  rweoB 
their  slaves  from  this  cmclty  t    How 
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w»f  What  emporor  notwitlMtandlng 
•ubjaeted  inm  atfaeiw  to  the  torture  ? 

1M7.  How  did  free  eitisena  give 
tlieir  testimony  ?  What  wm  the  form 
of  interrogation  ?  What,  the  form  of 
&aiawer  ? 

1006  Of  what  two  claMBs  were  wit- 
iacM«B  ?  What  was  the  pnaecntor  said 
to  do,  with  regard  to  both  ? — with  re- 
gard to  the  latter?  Who  alone  had 
tbe  power  of  ■ummoning  inToluntary 
'vritnetMs  ?  How  many  might  ho  aam- 
iDonl  What  were  they  said  to  do, 
^vhen  they  gave  their  etidence  ?  Where 
is  the  phraae  dtpotUiones  testium  to  be 
foaad  f  What  were  peraona  preriooaly 
engaged  to  giro  evidence  in  favour  of 
any  one,  called  ?— what,  peraona  in- 
•tmcted  what  to  aay  ? 

1009.  How  might  peraona,  althongh 
afaoent,  giro  OTidenee  ?  In  what  man- 
ner waa  it  neecaaary  that  this  ahonld 
be  done?  What  circumataneea  were 
particularly  attended  to  with  regard  to 
"witneaaea  7 

1010.  In  what  caaea  waa  no  one 
obliged  to  give  evidence  ?  How  were 
tha  witnesaea  of  the  aeveral  partiea 
accommodated  V  In  what  manner  were 
they  iatcrrogaCed  ?  What  elaaa  of  per- 
aona were  not  admitted  to  giro  evidence? 
What  were  they  therefore  called  ?  Who 
else  were  called  inte$tabiU»t  Were 
women  admitted  aa  wiineaaea?  What 
paniahment  waa  inflicted  on  a  falae 
witneaa  ?— what,  in  time  of  war  ? 

1011.  What  writinga  were  called 
tabular  In  a  trial  for  extortion,  what 
waa  commonly  done  with  the  acooaot- 
booka  of  the  accuaed  1  In  what  manner 
did  the  ancient  Romana  make  ont  and 
keep  their  private  accounta?  When 
did  thia  ctiatom  fall  into  disuse  ? 

1012.  What  followed  the  production 
of  these  different  kinds  of  evidence  ? 
Who  then  replied?  How  long  did 
their  defence  sometimes  last?  What 
did  they  attempt  in  the  peroration  of 
their  speeches  ?  Whom  did  they  fre- 
quently introduce  for  that  purpose? 
How  many  counsel  were  anciently 
allowed  to  each  side  P 

lOia.  Who  were  called  Uudaioretf 
How  many  of  these  was  It  thought 
necessary  to  produce?  What  was 
their  declaration,  or  that  of  the  towaa 
from  which  they  came,  called  ?  What 
do«*s  the  term  commonly  signify  ?  By 
what  expression  did  esch  orator  inti- 
mate that  he  had  finished  ?— by  what 
did  the  herald  announce  that  all  the 
pleadings  were  ended  ? 

1014.  What  did  the  prsBtor  then  re- 
quire of  the .y«(ilcef  f  Why  did  they, 
upon  this,  generally  retire  ?  How  did 
they  sometimao  deliver  their  verdict  ? 


—how,  naoally  ?  Deaeriba  the  pnoeaa 
of  the  ballot.  Uow  many  nrna  were 
employed  ? 

1015.  By  whom  were  the  ballota 
taken  ont  and  counted?  How  did  he 
then  paaa  aenteoce  ?  What  waa  the 
form,  when  a  majority  gare  in  tha 
letter  c  ?— what,  when  they  gave  in 
the  letter  m  ?  What  waa  done  with  the 
cause,  when  they  gave  in  n  l  ?  What 
waa  the  letter  a  called?  Wbat,  the 
tablet  on  which  it  was  marked  ?  What, 
the  letter  c  ?^and  the  tablet  on  which 
it  was  marked  ?  What  waa  the  con- 
demning letter  among  the  Greeks? 
Why?  What  is  it  hence  called  by 
Martial  and  Persiusf  What  waa 
their  acqnitting  letter? 

1010.  What  was  the  ancient  custom 
in  voting  at  trials?  What  is  hence 
the  meaning  of  the  phrases  caum 
ptmcomm  eaiculorum;  omnis  cmleutw 
immUem  demiitUttr  ater  in  umam; 
reportare  caiculitm  dtterUtrem;  rep. 
eale.  mefknrem;  errwri  album  ealeulum 
a^flceref  In  what  expression  is  Horace 
thought  to  allude  to  thia  custom  ?  To 
what  does  he  more  probably  rofer? 
Whence  is  thia  cuatom  aaid  to  have 
been  borrowed  ?  What  author  beauti- 
fully allttdea  to  it  ? 

1017.  How  did  the  Atheniana  vota 
the  baniahment  of  a  citixen  who  waa 
aiupected  of  having  acquired  a  danger- 
oua  influence  in  the  atate?  Where 
was  thia  done?  What  number  of 
sheila  waa  neoeaaary  for  hia  condemna- 
tion ?    For  what  period  waa  he  exiled  ? 

Wbat  was  this  prueeta  called  ? 

1018.  Wbat  took  place  when  the 
number  of  condemning  and  acquitting 
judges  was  equal  ?  How  was  this  said 
to  be  done  ?  Why  P  What  privilege 
was  granted  to  Augustus,  in  allusion 
to  this? 

1019.  How  did  the  accused  and  hia 
friends  endeavour  to  move  the  com- 
passion of  the^dicej,  while  they  were 
putting  the  ballots  into  the  urn  P  What 
robe  did  the  praetor  lay  aaide,  when 
about  to  pronounce  a  aentence  of  con- 
demnation ? 

1020.  When  waa  sentence  paaaed 
in  a  trial  for  extortion?  What  waa 
the  adjournment  of  the  trial  called  ? 
By  wbat  law  waa  it  done  ?  What  waa 
the  previoua  jNactice?    By  what  law  ? 

1021.  What  was  done,  when  the 
Judiees,  from  obscurity  in  the  canae, 

were  uncertain  whether  to  condemn  or 
acquit  the  criminal  ?  What  waa  tha 
suspension  of  judgment  called  ?  Waa 
it  ever  done  more  than  once  in  a  trial  ? 
How  did  the  praetor  aometimea  mani* 
feat  hia  partiality  for  the  criminal  or 
hia  friends  ? 
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QUX8TI0NS. 


lOtt.  What  wu  first  done  by  the , 
criminal,  if  ftcquitted  ?  What  redrcM 
lay  open  to  him?  On  what  charged 
Whence  ia  the  term  fn'avaricatio  de- 
rived ?  How  doea  it  cume  to  bear  iia 
preaent  meaning  ?  What  beeune  of 
the  criminal,  if  condemned  P 

10S3.  Where  were  criminal  caoaes 
tried,  under  the  Emperora  ?  To  what 
power  oTer  the  lawa  did  they  lay 
claim  F  Waa  thia  alwaya  oonoeded  to 
them? 

lOM.  If  a  peraon  waa  charged  with 
a  particular  crime,  comprehended  un- 
der a  particular  law,  by  whom  waa  he 
tried  9  But  if  the  Crimea  were  varioua, 
and  of  an  atrocioua  nature,  who  judged 
of  them  7  Who  previoualy  judged  of 
anch    cauaea?     By   whom   waa  their 

E^wer  tranaferred  to  the  aenate  f 
ow  ?  Where,  and  how,  waa  the 
cauae  of  any  prorinoe  that  complained 
of  their  gOTornora,  tried  P 

lOU.  What  waa  the  aenate  aaid  to 
do,  when  it  took  cognisance  of  a  canae  ? 
•—what,  when  it  appointed  penona  to 
plead  any  oauae  ?  When  ae? oral  ad- 
▼ocatea  either  propoaed  or  eacnaed 
themtelvea,  how  waa  it  determined  who 
abould  manage  the  cauae  ?  When  the 
criminal  waa  brooght  into  the  aenate- 
houae,  what  waa  he  aaid  to  be  ? 

1080.  When  an  advocate  began  to 
plead,  what  waa  he  aaid  to  do  P  Why  ? 
What  pbraaea  anggeat  thia  latter  reaaonP 
What  puniabment  waa  inflicted  on  an 
adTocate,  who  betrayed  the  cauae  of  hu 
client  ? 

1027.  With  what  view  did  an  ex- 
perienced advocate  commonly  aaanme 
a  young  one  in  the  aame  caoae  with 
himself  P 

1088.  How  aoon  after  the  aenate  had 
paased  aentenee  were  criminal!  exe- 
cuted? What  decree  did  Tiboriua 
caoae  to  be  made  on  thia  point  ?  Why 
did  he  allow  ao  long  an  interval  P 

DIFVBRBNT    KINDS     OF     PONISHIIINTS 
AMONG  TUB  nOMANS. 

lOtO.  Row  many  diiTerent  kinds  of 

Snniahmenta  were  there  among  the 
LomanaP  Ennmerate  them.  What 
waa  iitUeta  vel  damnum  f  What  waa 
the  heovieat  Ane  impoaed  at  first  P 
Did  thia  continue  to  be  the  greateac 
penalty? 

1030.  What  kinda  of  euatody  did 
Vineuia  Include  ?  When  were  crim- 
inals aaid  to  be  in  ptiMic  euatody? — 
when,  in  privaief 

1031.  By  whom  waa  a  priaon  firat 
built  in  Rome  ?  By  whom  waa  it  en- 
larged? What  waa  that  part  of  it 
called,  which   he   built?    From  what 


did  it  receive  the  latter  name  ?    Vbliy 
waa  a  part  of  it  called  robmrf 

1U33.  What  difiTerent  kinda  of  bonda 
wt>rtt  comprehended  under  vUtemla  f 

1093.  What  puniabment  waa  dnnoled 
by  VtrberaT  What  difierent  iaatra- 
menu  were  employed  for  thia  pnrpoae  ? 
To  what  were  the  firat  in  a  aiaaner 
peculiar?  What  waa  the  puniahiient 
called  there  ?  To  whom  were  the  laat 
eonflned?  What  were  the  only  in- 
•trumenta  of  flagellation  applied  to 
citixens?  By  what  law  were  theoe  two 
prohibited  ?  How  were  citiaena  pun- 
Mhed  under  the  Emperors  P 

1084.  In  what  did  the  puniabment  of 
TaUo  conaiat  P  Where  is  it  mentioned  ? 
Why  doea  it  aeem,  notwithatandiug,  to 
have  been  very  rarely  inflicted  f 

1035.  How  waa  diagrace  or  infamy 
inflicted?  Of  what  were  thoae  de- 
prived, who  were  made  htfmnemt  by  a 
judicial  aentenee?  Under  what  dia- 
abilitiea  were  they  laid  ?  What  were 
they  hence  called  P 

1036.  What  waa  ejnUhanf  Whet 
expreaaion  waa  uaed  inatead  of  thia 
word  in  a  judicial  aentenee  ?  To  what 
waa  that  tantamount?  What  new 
formaof  baniahmentdid  AuguaCoa  intro- 
duce ?  Waa  nothing  abort  of  perpetual 
banishment  from  Italy  ever  inflicted  ? 

1037.  For  what  offencea  were  citisena 
aold  as  alareaP  Why  waa  alavery 
deemed  an  appropriate  punishment  for 
Buch  ofTendera  P 

1038.  How  many  klnde  of  death 
were  there?  What  puniabmeou  were 
aooounted  a  cMl  death  P  What  Crimea 
were  puniahod  by  a  Tiolent  death? 
How  doea  it  aeem  to  have  been  naaally 
inflicted  in  ancient  timea  P  How, 
af  terwarda  ? 

1089.  In  what  manner  were  the  bodiea 
of  crimioala  diaposed  of,  after  execu. 
tion?  How  did  their  friende  aome- 
timea  aave  them  from  thia  exposure? 

1040.  What  new  and  aeverer  puniah> 
menta  were  contrived  under  the  Em- 
perora ?  How  were  eriminala  dreaaed, 
when  they  were  burnt?  What  waa  it 
called  P  Who  are  auppoaed  to  have 
been  put  to  death  in  thia  barbarona 
manner?  What  anbatance  ia  men- 
tinned  among  the  inatrumenta  of  torture 
in  more  ancient  timea  ? 

1041.  To  what  dangerona  or  degrading 
dutiea  Were  eriminala  aometimca  con- 
demned? How  were  alaves  put  to 
death  ?  Waa  the  afllxing  of  a  label 
peculiar  to  alavea  ?  What  inatanoe  of 
it  ia  recorded  in  the  New  TeaUoient  ? 
By  whom,  and  where,  ia  the  fonn  of 
the  croaa  deacribed  P  What  new 
apedea  of  cruelty  to  alaTca  waa  det  iacd 
byVcdiaaPolUo? 
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lOit.  Wbftt  •Ucultr  p«nlslin«nt  wm 
inflicted  on  parricides  r 

RlUaiON  or  TBI  ROVANS. 
1.  TBI  «ODt  WHOM  THKT  WOMHIPPSD. 

1043.  How,  and  in  allasion  to  what, 
were  the  goda  of  the  Romans  dit  ided  ? 
Who  were  the  DU  majorum  gentium  f 
What  was  the  number  of  ihe  great 
celeatial  deitiea  ? 

1044.  or  what  it  the  name  JupUer 
compoandrd?  Whose  son  was  he? 
Where  was  he  born  and  educated? 
"What  partition  of  his  father's  kingdom 
ie  he  supposed  to  have  made  with  his 
two  brothers?  How  Is  he  usually 
represented?  Why  was  he  called 
Ftretriusr  BUHust  Statort  CajHio 
iinusf  Tonansf  What  other  epiihets 
were  applied  to  him?  Bsplain  the 
phrases— M<6  Jow  frigido ;  tub  dio; 
dextro  Jove;  incolumi  Jove. 

1043.  Who  was  Juno?  0?er  what 
did  she  preside?  What  epithets  did 
nhe  reoeUe  from  this  ciroumstance  ? 
Why  was  she  called  Moneta?  How  is 
she  represented  ?  By  whom  was  she 
attended  ?  What  is  meant  by  Junone 
tecundaf 

1040.  Of  irhat  was  Minerva  or  JfaUus 
the  goddess?  Whence  is  she  said  to 
have  sprung  ?  Over  what  else  did  she 
preside?  What  was  she  called  from 
this  circumstance?  Of  what  is  she 
said  to  have  been  the  inventrcss  ? 

1047.  Why  was  she  called  Tritimia 
Virgo  f  Why  Attica  ve\  Ceeroplaf  How 
is  she  represented  ?  With  what  was  her 
shield  covered?  What  is  it  hence 
called  f  What  was  fixed  in  the  middle 
of  it?  What  statue  was  religiously 
Xept  by  the  Trojans  in  her  temple  ? 
By  whom  was  it  stolen?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  phrases — tolerare  coto 
vliam  tenuique  Minerva;  invito  Mi- 
nerva; pingui  Minerva;  abnormit 
sapient,  crastaque  Minerva;  and  of  the 
prorerb,  Sut  Minervam  t  For  what  is 
her  name  sometimes  put  ?    Why  ? 

1048.  Uf  what  was  VesU  the  goddess  ? 
How  many  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
by  the  poets?  In  what  relation  did 
they  stand  to  Saturn  ?  Where  was  the 
daughter  chiefly  worshipped  ?  What 
statue  was  supposed  to  be  preserved  in 
her  sanctuary?  What  else  was  kept 
there?  Whence  was  it  bronght  ?  By 
whom  ?  To  whose  charge  was  it  en- 
trusted? 

1049.  Ot  what  was  Ceres  the  goddess  ? 
Whose  sister  was  she  ?  Where  was  she 
chiefly  worshipped?  How  were  her 
sacred  rltee  celebrated?  How  is  she 
represented?  Why,  with  a  torch? 
What  god  b  soppoMd  to  be  her  son  ? 


Why  was  she  called  Legi/eraf —Why, 
Arcana  f  Who  were  excluded  from 
her  sacred  rites  at  Blensisf  What  cir- 
cumstance shows  the  veneration  with 
which  they  were  regarded  ?  What  waa 
the  penalty  of  intruding  without  dne 
initiaaon?  What  were  the  initiated 
called  ?  What  animal  waa  sacrificed  to 
Ceres?  Why?  What  animal  was  burnt 
to  death  at  her  sacred  rites  ?  Why  ? 
What  similar  circumstance  is  recorded 
in  scripture  ?  For  what  la  Ceret  often 
put  ?    Give  an  instsnce. 

lOflO.  Of  what  was  Neptune  the  god  ? 
Whose  brother  was  he?  How  is  he 
represented  ?  Why  is  he  called  Xgtnur 
What  is  the  meaning  of  uterque  Nep- 
tunut  r^Neptunia  arva  T—Neptuniut 
duxf  Why  did  S.  Pompeiua  assume 
that  name?  Why  was  Troy  called 
Neptunia?  Why  was  Neptune  sup- 
posed to  be  hostile  to  the  Trojans  and 
also  to  the  Romans  ?  How  was  Apollo 
afterwards  reconciled?  Who  was  the 
wife  of  Neptune?  For  what  is  she 
sometimes  put?  What  other  sea  gods 
and  goddesses  were  there  ? 

lOSl.  Of  what  was  Venus  the  godd«ss  ? 
From  what  is  she  said  to  have  been 
produced  ?  Near  what  kland  7  What 
epithets  did  she  derive  from  this  cir- 
cumstance ?  Whose  daughter  was  she, 
according  to  others  ?  Wbat  does  ^neaa 
hence  call  her?  Why  was  Julius 
Casar  called  Dionautf  Whose  wife 
was  Venus  ?  Where  was  she  chiefly 
worshipped?  What  epithets  did  she 
receive  from  th^  places?  Why  was 
she  called  Cloacina  or  Cluaehw  f  With 
what  other  goddess  is  she  sometimes 
identified?  Whom  do  others  suppose 
Libitina  to  have  been  t  Whatismesnt 
by  damnosa  Venus  f  Explain  the 
phra»es— «era  Juvenum  Venus,  eoque 
inexhautta  pubertas;  tabula  pictte 
Venut;  dicendi  Veneret ;  Venerem 
habere, 

1058.  What  tree  was  most  acceptable 
to  Venus?  What  was  she  hence 
called?  What  month  wasmost  agreeable 
to  her?  Why?  What  was  it  in  conse- 
quence called?  What  ceremony  did 
the  matrons  pc-rform  on  the  first  day  of 
April  ?  Why  did  they  ofl'er  sacrifice  to 
Fortuna  Virilitf  Who  were  the  at. 
tendants  of  Venus?  Which  were  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  Cupids?  How 
is  Cupid  represented?  What  are  the 
names  of  the  graces  ?  How  are  they 
represented  T 

1053.  Of  what  was  Vulcan  the  god? 
Whose  son  was  he  ?  Whose  husband  ? 
How  is  he  represented  ?  Why  is  he 
generally  the  subject  of  ridicule  to  the 
other  gods  ?  Where  is  be  said  to  have 
bad   his  workshop?     Who  were  his 
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How  wars  tbmy  yunMj 
•nploycd  7  How  m  he  repr«Mntad  in 
•pring ,  in  alliuiMi  to  this  eireuoMtanoe  ? 
Why  was  ho  calird  AiM««f— Why, 
imtetuf  Wore  there  more  gods  thao 
one  of  thia  nane  ? 

10A4.  Who  was  Mars  or  Mavortf 
By  what  nationa  wa*  he  worshipped  t 
Whea  was  he  especially  worshipped 
by  tbe  Romaos  ?  Why  was  he  called 
GradUnuf  How  it  he  represented? 
Whst  was  he  called  when  peaceable  ? 
Wbo  was  BtlUnar  What  shield  was 
kept  with  great  care  in  the  temple  of 
Mars?  Who  were  its  gaardians? 
What  precaution  was  taken  to  prerent 
it  from  being  stolen  ? 

lOM.  What  animals  were  sacred  to 
Mars  f  For  what  is  Mars  often  pot  by 
metonymy?  Esplain  in  reference  to 
this  the  phraiies— «7i«o,  vario.  anc^te, 
incerto  Marte;  mars  communis;  oeceH- 
d€re  mortem  cantu  ;  coUato  marte  ei 
emiHus  pugnare;  tnvadunt  mortem 
clppeis;  Mostro  marte  allquid  peragere; 
sua  alienoque  marte  pugnare;  vaiere 
marte  forensi;  dicere  dificUe  est,  quid 
mars  tuus  egtrit  iUie;  nostra  marte, 
attero  marte;  mars  tuus;  imeursu  ge- 
mini  mortis, 

10S6.  Wbo  was  MPTcary?  Whose 
messenger  was  be  ?  Over  what  did  he 
preside  ?  Of  whom  was  he  the  patron  ? 
Of  what  the  inventor?  Of  whom  the 
protector?  Of  whom  the  conductor? 
Of  what  else  wss  he  the  god  ?  Why 
was  be  caUed  Cyiienius  f^Wby  'Je- 
geausf  .  * 

1U57.  What  are  the  distinguishing 
attributes  of  Mercury  ?  What  does  he 
sometimes  bear,  as  Che  god  of  mer* 
chants  ?  Where  were  images  of  Mer- 
cury usually  erected  T  For  what  pur- 
pose P  Where  else?  Wbnt  is  the 
meaning  of  the  phrtue—^x  quavis  ligno 
turn  Jit  Mercurius  f 

1008.  Whose  son  was  Apollo?  Where 
was  he  horn  ?  Over  what  did  he  pre- 
side P  By  what  other  names  was  he 
called?  Where  was  his  principal 
oracle?  From  what  was  he  called 
CpitMus  t^Patareus  Tel-tftcj  f—La- 
tous  f  ~  Thymhrmua  f  —  Grj/nmus  f  — 
Pjfthiusf  How  is  he  usually  repre- 
sented ?  What  tree  was  sacred  to  him  ? 
What  birds  ? 

1009.  Wbo  wasiEscnlapJDS?  Where 
was  he  formerly  worshipped  7  In  what 
formT  How  is  he  represented  t  Who 
Were  the  Muses?  What  were  their 
names?  Over  what  did  they  severally 
preside?  What  places  did  they  fre- 
quent t  What  were  they  hence  called? 

1060.  Who  was  Diana?  Of  what  was 
she  the  goddess?  What  name  did  she 
bear  on  earth  ?    In  heaven  ?    In  beU  ? 


What  epillMti  wera  on  this  aoaannt 
applied  to  her  ?  Why  was  ske  called 
LuHnOf  Ilithfo,  Genitalis  or  €eua- 
tyllisf  In  which  of  her  cbaraolerB  did 
she  bear  the  name  NoctUsum,  and 
siderum  regina  f  Why  was  she  called 
Tyivia  t    flow  is  she  represented  ? 

1061.  By  what  general  appellatioD 
were  these  twelve  deities  discingnish- 
ed  ?  Repeat  the  two  verses  ef  Rnnies 
in  which  they  are  enmnerated  ?  How 
are  they  marked  on  ancieat  ineerip- 
tions?  What  other  names  did  they 
besr?  What  am  the 
caUed? 

DII  SILICTI. 

1063.  What  was  the  number  of  the 
DiiSeUctil 

Of  what  was  Saturn  the  god?  Whose 
son  was  he  1  On  what  condition  did 
Titan,  his  brother,  resign  tka  kingdom 
to  him  ?  How,  according  to  tho  poets, 
did  he  fulfil  the  compact  7  By  whom 
was  he  deceived  ?  Whom  did  she 
stealthily  bring  up?  To  what  country 
did  Saturn  betake  himaelf  on  his  ex> 
pulsion  from  the  throne  by  Jupiter? 
To  what  district  did  ho  give  name  ? 
Prom  what  circumstance?  By  whom 
was  he  kindly  received  ?  What  period 
of  fabulous  history  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  under  Saturn  f  Describe 
some  of  the  features  of  the  golden  age  ? 
When  did  the  intercourse  between  the 
gods  and  men  nnon  earth  oeaae?  By 
which  of  the  celestials  was  the  earth 
then  deserted  ?  Who  alone  remkained  ? 
How  is  Saturn  depicted  ? 

106S.  Who  was  Janus  f  Over  whst 
did  he  preside  ?  How  is  he  painted  ^ 
When  was  his  temple  open  ?  When 
shut?  Explain  the  phrases— ^oam 
snmmus  ab  imoi  Jttnus  medius.  What 
were  tfaoroughfarss  called  from  him? 
What,  the  gates  at  the  entrance  of 
privste  houses  t 

1064.  Who  was  Rheat  By  what 
other  names  was  she  known  ?  How 
was  she  represented  ? 

1069.  What  was  Cybele  ?  What  was 
she  oalled?  Prom  what  town  and 
country  was  ahe  brought?  Tu  what 
place?    When? 

1060.  Who  was  Plato?  What  else 
wss  he  called  ?  Who  was  his  wife  ? 
How  did  he  obtain  her?  What  title 
did  she  receive  as  the  queen  of  the 
infernal  regions?  With  what  ether 
deity  is  nbe  frequently  confounded? 
Over  what  was  she  supposed  to  prt^de? 

1067.  Who  were  the  chief  of  the 
other  infernal  deities?  Why  were 
they  called  Pareae  f  Whoso  daaghters 
were  they  ?  Whst  was  their  number? 
What  were  their  nanus?    By  what 
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Hmj  aoppoMd  lo  d«tenDin6  the 
Ufa  of  wama  t  What  wen  their  aevenl 
depertmeota  ?  What  «u  the  effect 
wheo  there  wMnotbinf  on  the  distaff? 
How  ere  they  all  ■omettmea  represent- 
ed? What  were  the  aanea  of  the 
Furies?  What  wss  their  namberf 
H  ow  ars  they  represented  t  W  ho  was 
Mors  Tel  lethum r  Who  was  Soainas  f 
How  were  the  punishments  of  the  in. 
femal  regions  sometimee  represent, 
edf    With  what  view  t 

10«8.  Who  was  Baochns?  Whose 
•on  was  he  P  By  what  other  names 
is  he  called?  Why?  As  what  is 
he  described  ?  How  is  he  represent- 
ed ?  What  epithet  did  he  receive 
from  his  being  sometimes  repre- 
sented with  horns?  By  what  ani- 
mals was  his  chariot  drawn?  Who 
were  ito  attendants  ?  W  bat  were  the 
Bacchanals  called  1  What  words  were 
nsed  to  signify  the  sacred  rites  of 
Baochos?  Bow  often  were  they 
celebrated?  What  are  they  hence 
called  ?  When  and  where  were  they 
celebrated  ? 

106B.  Of  what  was  Priapns  the  god  ? 
W^hose  son  was  he  f 

1070.  Who  waa  Sol  ?  With  whom  la 
he  idsntioal?  When  distinguUbed  from 
Apollo,  whose  son  was  he  shppoaed  to 
be?  How  was  be  depicted?  Who 
were  the  Horas  or  Seasons?  Under 
what  name  was  the  San  chiefly  wor- 
shipped by  the  Persians  ? 

1071.  Who  was  Luna  7  By  how  many 
hor»ea  was  her  chariot  drawn  ? 

107S.  What  is  meant  by  Oenins  ? 
Were  Genii  oonftned  to  indiTiduals  ? 
What  was  the  general  belief  with  re- 
gard to  them  ?  Explain  the  pbrasea^ 
de/raudare  genhim  ttmm:  indulgere 
geuio, 

1073.  What  were  the  L«res  and 
Penates  ?  What  do  tho  Roman  Ixtre* 
appear  to  hoTe  been  ?  Of  what  materials 
were  they  made  ?  Where  were  they 
placed  7  What  honours  were  rendered 
to  them  on  festirals?  What  other 
Lares  were  there  besides  the  domestld 
€tfammare$r 

1074.  Why  were  the  Penates  so 
called  ?  In  what  part  of  the  house 
were  they  worshipped?  Wbat  was  it 
called  from  this  circumstance  ?  Wbat 
other  names  had  it?  What  other 
Penates  were  there?  Where  were 
they  worshipped  ?  Over  wbat  did  they 
preside  ?  Whence  were  they  bronght  ? 
i¥hat  opinion  has  been  entertained 
respecting  the  Jjoret  and  Penates  f 
What  authority  is  there  to  proTe  that 
they  were  different  ?  In  what  respects 
did  they  differ?  What  circumstance 
femains  to  show  the  aupcrior  venera- 


tion with  which  the  Penates  were 
regarded  7  To  what  was  the  worship 
of  the  Penates  confined?  Where 
were  the  Lares  worshipped  ?  Bxplain 
the  phrases  apto  ctun  lore  /kndns: 
ncstris  sueeede  yenatUnu  hospes. 

OH   MlNORDa  OBNTIOM,  OR   INrSRlOB 
D11TIB:». 

1075.  Wbat  were  the  J)U  Jndigetesf 
Who  was  Hercules  ?  For  what  ex- 
ploits was  be  famooa?  Wbat  patrony- 
mio  did  he  bear  ?  From  whom  was  he 
so  called  ?  Why  was  he  called  r*ryn~ 
thins  f— Why,  (Etattsr  To  what  did 
he  owe  his  death  ?  How  did  he  die  ? 
How  is  he  represented  ?  Under  what 
tides  was  he  invoked  in  asseverationa  ? 
Of  what  was  he  the  god  ?  Over  what 
else  did  he  preside?  Explain  in  re- 
ference to  this  the  phraaes— -divef  amico 
Hercule;  dextro  Hereule,  What  wa», 
in  conaequenoOf  done  by  those  who  ob- 
tained great  riohes  ? 

1070.  Who  were  Castor  and  Pollux  ? 
Whose  brothers  were  they?  From 
what  are  they  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced? What  appellation  does  Horace 
give  them  ?  Why  were  they  accounted 
the  gods  of  mariners  t  What  epitheu 
were  applied  to  them?  For  what 
was  Castor  remarkable  ?  For  what, 
Pollux  ?  How  are  they  represented  ? 
What  are  they  hence  called  ?  To  which 
of  tbem  was  the  temple  at  Rome  dedi- 
cated 7    Whoee  name  did  it  bear  t 

1077.  What  was  ifineas  called  after 
bis  deiAcation?  What,  Romulus? 
Why  was  he  so  called  7  Wbat  honour 
waa  conferred  on  the  Roman  Emperora 
after  tbeir  death  7 

107d.  To  what  order  of  the  goda  did 
Pan  belong?  Over  whom  did  be  pre- 
side ?  Of  wbat  musical  instrument  waa 
he  the  inventor  ?  Whose  son  was  he 
•aid  to  be  ?  Where  was  he  chiefly 
wonhipped?  What  epithets  did  he 
derive  from  places  in  that  country? 
What  was  he  called  by  the  Romana  ? 
How  ia  he  represented  ?  Of  what  was 
he  supposed  to  be  the  author?  Wlut 
were  they  hence  called  ? 

1079.  Who  was  Faonns  or  Sylvanna 
supposed  to  be  ?  Who  was  Fauna  or 
Fatuaf  What  other  namea  bad  ahet 
What  were  the  rural  deities  called 
Pauni,  believed  to  occasion?  Over 
what  did  Vertnmnus  preside  ?  What 
peculiar  l^^rer  was  be  supposed  to 
possess  ?  Kx  plain  the  phraae—Ferf  ami. 
nis  natns  iniauisf 

1080.  Who  was  Pomona?  Whose 
wife  wss  she?  Who  was  Flora? 
What  was  she  called  by  the  Greeks  ? 

I  Who    was    Terminus  T      What     was 

xS 
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peoMliar  ia  the  eimstruetion  of  hit 
Majpla?  WbftC  droaoMteiice  ooBBaotad 
with  it  wu  oonsidcrod  an  omen  of  tho 

E»rpetoity  of  the  empire 7  Who  wm 
alee?  Who  was  Hymen  vel  Hyme- 
ncuat  Who  vaa  Laveraa?  Over 
what  did  Vaeuna  preside?  Who  was 
ATerrunooa  f  Were  there  more  than 
ono  of  thia  name  ?  Who  was  Paaciniu? 
Who  were  Robigut  and  Robtgo  Tel 
Rabigot  Of  what  was  Mephitia  the 
goddem— *of  what,  Cloacina  ? 

IWI.  Who  were  the  Nympba  P  What 
were  thooe  called  who  presided  over 
monntaiD*  ?  Tboae  who  presided  over 
woods?  Over  rivers  and  fountains? 
Over  Che  sea?  What  was  each 
river  supposed  to  have?  Who  pre- 
aided  over  the  Tiber?  Over  the 
Po?-  How  were  all  rivers  repre- 
eented  f      What    part  of  rivers   was 

Earticnlarly  sacred?  How  were  they 
enoured  ?  What  was  done  to  render 
the  presiding  deities  propitious  ?  Why 
was  no  person  allowed  to  swim  near 
the  head  of  the  spring  ?  On  what  lake 
was  no  boat  allowed  to  be  ?  How  were 
fountains  sometimes  hononred?  Men- 
tion an  Instance? 

1002.  What  infernal  deities  were  in- 
cluded under  the  Semones  1  Who  was 
Charon  ?  What  was  he  hence  called  ? 
What  was  Cerberus  ? 

1083*  Did  the  Romans  worship  any 
ideal  beings?  Give  some  instances. 
Did  they  introduce  the  worship  of 
foreifn  divinities?  What  Egyptian 
deities  did  they  worship?  What 
winds?  Who  was  .Aolus?  Where 
Was  he  supposed  to  reside  ?  What 
Were  these  islands  in  consequence 
called  ?  Who  were  the  Anr*  ?  What 
was  the  difference  between  Dijovis  or 
Diespiter,  and  Vejovis  or  Vedius  ? 

II.  MimSTltlSACaORUIIIfTHI  MlMtSTBKS 
or  8ACBXO  TRIK08. 

1084.  Did  these  form  a  distinct  order 
from  the  other  citisens?  Prom  what 
order  of  the  community  were  they 
generally  chosen?  Into  what  two 
classes  may  they  be  divided  f  Why 
were  the  pontifioes  so  called  ?  By 
whom  were  they  instituted  ?  From 
what  body  were  they  chosen?  What 
was  their  number?  When  was  it 
augmented  ?  What  addition  was  msde 
to  itt  From  what  body  >  What  is  the 
opinion  of  some  regarding  the  original 
BMmber  of  the  pontiAees  ?  To  what  did 
Sylla  increase  the  number?  How 
were  they  divided  ?  What  suppositions 
have  been  entertained  with  regard  to 
this  divlaion?  What  was  the  whole 
oumberof  the  pontiftces  called  ? 


What  wwe  the  dnliae  of  the 
pontiftces?  What  paBishaseat  oeald 
they  inflict  on  each  as  neglected  their 
mandates?  What  does  DioBysius 
assert  with  regard  to  their  re^Mosa- 
bllity  ?  How  are  we  to  nnderstaad 
this  ?  Why  ?  What  duty jpartioolarly 
devolved  upon  them?  what  were 
they  called  by  the  Greeks?  What  are 
the  synonyaaous  Latin  exprearions  ? 

1086.  How  were  the  Tacaot  places  in 
the  number  of  the  ponti6oes  supplied 
after  the  time  of  Numaf  Till  what 
year  ?  What  change  was  Chen  intro- 
duced by  Domitius?  Who  abrogated 
this  law  f  By  whom  was  it  reatored  ? 
Through  whose  influence  ?  Who  sul>- 
seqnently  transferred  the  right  of 
election  from  the  people  to  the  priests  ? 
Who  oBoe  more  restored  it  to  the 
people?  What  permisoion  was  granted 
to  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Aetium  ? 
What  resulted  from  the  esereiee  of  this 
power  by  the  succeeding  emperors  ? 

1087.  What  was  the  chief  of  the 
ponti^ces  called?  By  whom  was  be 
created  ?  From  among  whom  ?  How 
were  the  oilier  pontiflces  dwaen? 
Who  waa  the  flrst  plebeian  p^niifex 
maximusT  What  power  did  the  pon- 
tifex  maximus  exercise  in  all  religions 
mattera?  '  What  were  his  datiea? 
How  could  he  evince  his  superiority 
orer  the  other  priests?  Give  an  in- 
stance of  the  respect  which  the  Ro- 
mans entertained  for  religion  and  its 
ministers  ?  To  what  magistrates  do  the 
pontiflces,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  appear 
to  have  been  in  some  respects  amen- 
able? 

1088.  What  duty  was  particnlariy 
incumbent  on  the  pootifex  maximus 
with  regard  to  the  worship  of  Vesta  ? 
How  did  he  punish  such  of  the  priestesses 
as  neglected  their  duty  ?  On  what  oc- 
casions was  his  presence  requisite  ? 
Por  what  purpose  did  he  attend  ?  What 
does  Seneca  call  this?  What  was  of 
importance  in  the  delivery  of  it?  At 
what  assemblies  did  he  attend  ?  Why 
especially  when  priests  were  created  ? 
Why  were  the  cam^tia  said  to  be  held, 
or  what  was  decreed  in  them  to  be 
performed,  apiftf  pont\/ie€»t  v-el  jvre 
collegia  pontljteumf  What  phrase 
W88  also  applied  to  anything  done  in 
this  manner?  When  was  the  pontifex 
raaximus  said  pro  coUegio  respondertt 
Did  the  decision  of  the  ooUege  always 
coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the  pon- 
tifex? What  waa  he  in  aueh  a  case 
bound  to  do?  What  number  of  pon- 
tiflces was  necessary  to  render  any 
determination  valid  ?  Whoee  appro- 
bation was  requisite  in  certain  eases  ? 
What    authority    might    the    people 
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•screiM  in  ths  dedteatton  •(  a  tenp1«7 
Give  an  instanoe.  Who  Mcm  to  baTO 
judged  with  Ihe  pontilloee  ia  mmmo 
caaee  ?  Upoo  whom  did  it  partaeularly 
dsTolTe    to    jodfe    oooocraiag    mar- 


lf»0.  V^'hat  bad  the  poBtifcx  maxi- 
nos  and  bia  college  the  eare  of  regu- 
lating ?  What  waa  the  public  calendar 
called?  Why?  To  whom  waa  the 
knowledge  of  iheee  conined?  Who 
dirulged  it  ?  Whoae  name*  were  abo 
marked  in  the  Fatii  of  each  year? 
Explain  the  phraarn— ySMforaiai  <i>ti- 
wieratio;fastitnemwrt$;  picti;  tigmuntet 
temporm.  What  are  the  Faati  Conau- 
]area»  or  C^pUoiUt»  MMrfrles  f  Where 
were  they  found  ?  When  ?  Why  are 
they  called  the  CapifUan  tmarbleM? 
In  latter  timea  what  did  it  become 
cnetomary  to  add  en  particular  daya 
after  the  name  of  the  featival?  Men- 
tion an  initance  ?  What  waa  tbia  snp- 
poeed  to  confer  ?  To  what  practice  in 
the  church  of  Rome  ia  it  auppoaed  to 
bare  given  origin  ?  In  what  light  was 
the  eraaore  of  ene'a  name  from  the 
Faati  regarded  ?  What  are  the  Faati 
of  Orid  ?  How  many  of  them  are  «x- 
Unt' 

1090.  What  practice  did  the  pontifex 
maximua  cAaerve  in  aneieat-timea  with 
regard  to  the  recording  of  public 
evenU?  When  waa  it  diauaed  ?  What 
were  tbeae  recorda  called  in  the  time 
of  Cicero  ?  Why  ?  What  other  naaae 
bad  they  ?  On  what  oecaaion  were  the 
greater  part  of  them  destroyed  ?  After 
what  time  do  tbe  pontificea  aeem  to 
have  dropt  the  euatom  of  compiling 
annala?  By  whom  were  they  aue- 
ceeded  in  this  euatom?  Why  were 
their  oompilationa  likewiae  aiyled  an* 
nala?  loatance  aeveral  individoala 
diatinguiahed  in  thia  apeciea  of  oompo- 
aitinn. 

I  MI.  What  were  the  memoira  which 
a  |>eraon  wrote  concerning  hia  own 
actiona  properly  called  ?  Mention  aome 
iaatanceo.  To  what  clae  waa  thia  name 
applied?  Give  examplea.  What  waa 
■seant  by  a  commenUnrUif  What 
doea  CcBliua  call  tbe  acta  pubUca,  or 
public  regiatera  of  tbe  city?  With 
what  power  were  the  pontifex  maximua 
and  hia  college  inveated  in  certain 
caaea  ?  By  whom  might  their  aentence 
be  rereraed  ?  What  ia  the  pontifex 
maximua  although  poaaeaaed  of  ao  great 

Cwer,  called  by  Cicero  ?  Why  ?  How 
re  aome  attempted  to  explain  the 
diflcolty?  By  what  author  are  they 
anpported  ?  By  whom  op|)oaed  ?  By 
whom  are  tbe  two  expremiona  placed 
in  direct  oppoaition  ? 
106B.  What  dreao  waa  warn  by  the 


P9ntyieuf  What  waa  their 
called?  What,  their  woollen  cap? 
What  waa  ita  form?  What  elae  did 
they  wear  ?  By  what  waa  it  aurmouni- 
ed?  What  waa  the  tuft  or  taaael 
called?  For  what  ia  it  often  put? 
What  ia  the  meaning  of  tbe  poetical 

fhraae— irafoa  tremere  regum  apices  f 
or  what  elae  ir  it  put  ?  Who  waa 
deprived  of  hia  oiBce  on  account  of  hia 
cap  having  fallen  from  hia  head  daring 
a  aacriflce?  Explain  the  phraaea*' 
wtoutis  apex;  ape*  teueetutie  §$i 
tntetvriiatm 

1093.  To  what  country  waa  the  pou- 
tife*  maximus  limited  in  ancient  timea  ? 
Who  waa  the  firat  who  waa  freed  from 
that  reatriction  ?  Who  afterwarda  ? 
For  what  period  waa  the  oAce  of  pon- 
tifex  maxhmus  held?  What  ioatAnce 
of  reapect  for  thia  practice  ia  mentioned 
in  tbe  life  of  Auguatua  ?  To  what  ia  it 
imputed  by  Tiberiuaand  Seneca?  From 
what  doea  it  appear  unlikely  that  thia 
waa  the  motive  by  which  be  waa 
actuated  ?  Who  auoceeded  Lepidua  aa 
pontifex  maximua  ?  By  whom  waa  the 
olfice  ever  after  helil  ?  Till  whoae 
time  waa  the  title  retained  even  by 
Chriatian  emperora?  What  happened 
when  there  were  two  or  more  empe- 
rora ?  On  what  model  ia  the  hierarotiy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  auppoaed  to 
have  been  partly  eatabliabed  r 

1094.  What  name  waa  given  to  tbe 
bouae  in  which  the  pontificea  maximi 
reaided?  Why  waa  it  ao  called? 
What  waa  done  by  Auguatua  on  be- 
coming pontifex  maximua?  What 
auppoaition  ia  by  aome  founded  on  thia 
eiroumatance  ?  Under  what  name  ia 
Horace  auppoeed  to  allude  to  the 
regia  Numwf  What  ia  it  afterwarda 
aaid  to  euatain  ?  What  ia  the  Atrimm 
of  VeaU  caUed?  What  do  otben 
aappoae?  With  what  doea  it  appear 
to  have  been  tbe  aame?  What  con- 
firmacion  of  thia  do  we  find  in  Dio? 
What  doea  Macrobina  aUte  with  regard 
to  it?  By  what  were  a  pontifex 
maximus  and  an  augur  thought  to  ha 
polluted?  What  prieat  among  the 
Jewa  waa  regarded  with  the  aame 
auperatition  ?  What  remarkable  in- 
atance  ia  recorded  by  Dio?  W^hat 
aeema  to  be  hb  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  violation  of  Ihe  pontifex  maximus  f 

1099.  What  were  the  Auguret  an- 
ciently called  ?  What  waa  their  office  ? 
From  what?  What  influence  did  they 
eqjoy  in  the  Roman  atate?  Why? 
For  wbat  ia  the  word  Augur  frequently 
put  ?  What,  for  example,  ia  tbe  mean- 
ing of  A%tgur  Apollo  f  Wbat  did  the 
term  Ausipex  denote?  To  what  prieat 
waa    it    particularly  applied?     Who 
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w«re  ia  later  times  called  Autftces 
NupHammf  What  were  aynonynoua 
exprfMionii?  Explain  the  phraae»— 
tnttpex  legisi  amspices  ctrptomm  apt- 
rum;  diis  tnupicUm*;  atupice  mtud. 

1096.  How  are  augvrium  and  ausjH- 
chtm  vaed  with  reference  to  each 
other  t  What  was  the  proper  sif  nifiea- 
tlon  of  atupMum  t  What,  of  auguri- 
umf  For  what  are  both  of  iheee 
words  freqaently  pat?  What  was 
meant  by  auguritim  salutis  f  By  what 
ether  names  were  omens  called? 
Why  ?  What  were  the  auspice*  teken 
before  pasatng  a  river  called  ?  Prom 
what?  In  whose  time  had  these 
fallen  into  disuse  ? 

1007.  From  whom  did  the  Romans 
chiefly  derive  their  knowledge  of  au- 
gury ?  What  shows  the  hiph  estima- 
tion in  which  this  art  was  held  f  How 
many  were  sent  to  fitruria  for  this 
purpose,  according  to  Cicero?  How 
many  aeoording  to  Valerius  Maximus  ? 
What  should  it  probably  be  in  both 
authors  ? 

1003.  Into  what  agreement  are  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus  said  to  have  entered 
before  Rome  was  built?  What  place 
did  they  select  for  this  purpose  ? 
What  was  the  result  of  their  observa- 
tions ?  What  were  the  ooosequenees  ? 
What  is  tb«i  common  report  of  the 
death  of  Remus  ?  What  became 
cnatomary  after  Romulus  when  any 
one  entered  upon  an  ottoe  f 

1099.  What  does  Dionysius  say  of 
this  cnitom?  What  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  those  elected  were  to  enter  on 
their  magistracy  t  Was  this  ▼erbal 
declaration  reckoned  sufllcient? 

1100.  By  whom  are  the  augurs  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  instituted  ? 
By  whom  were  they  confirmed  ?  What 
was  their  number?  Why  ?  By  whom 
was  a  fourth  probably  added  ?  On 
what  occasion?  Of  what  rank  were 
the  flrat  aagiirs?  What  change  took 
place  A.  U.  454?  What  addition  did 
Sjlla  make  to  their  number?  By 
whom  were  they  at  first  chosen  ?  What 
ehanges  did  they  afterwards  undergo  ? 
What  was  the  chief  of  the  augurs 
called?  What  singulsr  privilege  did 
they  enjoy?  What  reason  does  Plu- 
tarch assign  for  this?  How  did  they  an- 
ciently observe  the  laws  of  friendship? 
To  what  was  the  precedency  always 
given  in  delivering  their  opinions  ? 

110 1.  Who  prescribed  solemn  forms 
and  oeremontes?  Who  ea plained  all 
omens?  Prom  how  many  sources  did 
they  chiefly  derive  tokens  of  futurity  ? 
What  w«r«  they  ?  What  were  these 
last  called?    What  birds  gave  omens 


by  singing  ?— By  flight  ?—By  feeding  ? 
What  kind  of  omens  was  much  attend- 
ed to  in  war  ?  What  was  oontemf  t  of 
their  intimations  supposed  to  occasion  ? 
Mention  an  iostance. 

1108.  What  were  the  badges  of  the 
augurs?    Ba plain   the   phrases— tfi6a. 
phmm  cogit4tn;  dlbmpho  veriire.     At 
what  time  did  an  augur  usually  m^e 
his  observations  on  the  heavens  ?  What 
phrase  was  spplied  to  the  performance 
of  this  ceremony  ?    Where  did  ha  take 
bis  station  ?     What  was  such  n  situa- 
tion called  r    What  preliminary  aacred 
rites  did  he  perform  ?    In  what  posi- 
tion did  he  then  seat  himself  according 
to  Livy?    What  did  he  next  deter- 
mine?   What  was  this  space  called? 
What   other   authors    give   the    same 
description  with  Livy, of  the  peeltion 
of  the  augur  and  of  ILe  quarters  of  the 
heavens?    In  what  respect  does  tbe 
statement  of  Varro  differ  from  that  of 
Livy  and  Dionysius?    What  does  be 
call  this  part  of  the  heavens  ?    Wherr, 
with  respect    to  this   position   of  the 
augur,  was  the  pars  sinUtra  T    Where, 
the  para  dextra  t    What  does  he  call 
the  region  on  tbe  north  ?    What  omens 
were  reckoned   lucky  among  the  Ro- 
mans in  whatever  position  the  augur 
stood  ?    How  then  are  they  sometimes 
called  unlucky?    For  what,  with  re-  , 
speet  to  this  position,  are  dexier  and  * 
stelrlcr  often  put  ?   What  was  the  only 
purpose  for  which  thunder  on  the  left 
was  considered   a  bad  omen  ?    Where 
was  the  croskEng  of  a  raven  reckoned 
fortunate  ?— Of  a  crow  ?     What  may 
we  bence  infer  with  regard  to  the  art 
of  augury  among  the  Romans  ?    For 
what  purpose  does  it  seem  to  hsve 
been  contrived  and  cultivated  ? 

1108.  Specify  some  of  the  other 
sources  from  which  they  took  omens. 
What  were  such  accidents  called  ? 
When  were  the  augurs  said  commentary 
What  was  the  phrase,  if  the  omen 
wm  ||ood  ?  What  waa  it  hence  called  ? 
Mention  a  remarkable  instance  ia 
which  Cesar  turned  a  seemingly  bad 
omen  to  the  contrary  ? 

1104.  By  what  other  method  were 
future  events  pmgnnsticated  ?  What 
waa  thia  called  ?  What  is  implied  by 
tbe  phrase— o*vcM/a  aortUmt  mquath 
ducuHiurf  What  were  thece  lots? 
How  were  they  used  ?  Who  explained 
their  import  ?  In  what  other  msoner 
were  they  sometimes  thrown  ?  Whst 
are  the  different  mebnings  of  Scrtn  ? 
Qaole  examples.  What  two  nimilar 
atgnifieations  does  Oratmlum  b«sr? 
What  does  Tacitus  call  by  tbe  name  of 
Sortesf  How  did  that  people  divine 
future  events?     What  prophetic  lots 
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the  most  fttraotu?  What  doet 
lAry  meatioo  unong  vnlndty  omens? 
From  whet  else  were  oment  of  fntnrlty 
Uken?  Who  were  Sortilegif  To 
whoBB  doei  Isidorui  apply  this  name  ? 
What  similar  practice  do  we  read  of  in 
later  writers?  What  other  kind  of 
lots  was  sometimes  used  ?  What  were 
thoee  called  who  foretold  fatare  etents 
by  ohserving  the  stars?  From  what 
were  they  called  GenethUmciT  What 
other  word  besides  genesis  vel  genUura 
was  used  to  express  one's  nativity  or 
natal  hour?  what  person  was  said 
habere  hmperatwiam  geneslmf  Why 
were  thoee  astrologers  also  called 
ChakUti  or  BabylonHt  Explain,  in 
reference  to  this,  the  phrases— CAal- 
ttaicis  raiionibus  eruditus;  Babjfloniea 
deetrina;  nee  Bmbytonias  tentaris 
numeros.  What  was  an  Ephemeris 
ar.  eridesf  What  diviner  was  oonsnlted 
by  the  rich?  By  the  poor?  Where 
did  these  usually  sit?  What  does 
Horace  call  it  from  this  cixvumstance  ? 
What  were  those  called  who  foretold 
fotore  cTcnts  by  interpreting  dreams? 
^By  apparent  inspiration  ? 

1105.  What  faculty  were  persons 
disordered  in  their  mind  supposed  to 
poseess?  What  were  snch  persons 
called  ?  Why  Cerriti  or  CeHtil  Why 
LarvQtif    Why  LprnphatM  or  Z^fm- 

T^hatif  How  is  Ifmphattcus  used  by 
sidore  ?  Explain  Mvor  lymphatieus; 
nvrntmi  auri  Iprnphatid;  mens  Ijfm- 
phata  mareolico.  Why  was  eUeborosus 
used  for  insanus  f  Who  were  Fana^ 
tieif  From  what  were  they  so  called  ? 
What  do  later  writers  mean  by  lAina- 
ttctr    Why? 

1100.  Why  were  the  Haruspices  so 
called  ?  What  other  name  had  they  ? 
From  what  did  they  derive  omens  of 
futurity?  What  did  they  regard  as 
favtrarable  signs  ?  What  else  did  they 
explain?  What  other  ministers  of 
religion  did  they  resemble?  Were 
they  esteemed  as  honourable  as  the 
augurs  r  What  was  their  art  called  ? 
Whence  was  it  derived?  By  what 
native  of  that  country  is  it  said  to  have 
been  discovered  ?  Were  Etrurian 
HaruspUxs  often  sent  for  to  Rome? 
From  what  other  quarter  did  they 
sometimes  come?  Who  were  Arus- 
fiemt  By  whom  was  the  college  of 
Hanuplees  instituted  ?  Of  what  num- 
ber did  it  consist?  What  was  their 
chief  called  f  What  was  a  usual  saying 
of  Cato  with  regard  to  them  ?  Were 
their  predictions  ever  verified  ? 

1107.  HI.  What  was  the  office  of  the 
Quindeoemviri  sacrisfadundisf  What 
games  in  particular  was  it  their  duty 
to  celebrate  ?    On  what  occasion  are 


they  said  to  have  been  instituted  ? 
How  many  books  did  she  burn,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  ?  What  were  these  books 
called  ?  To  whose  care  were  they 
committed  by  Tarquin  ?  What  punbh- 
ment  is  one  of  thene  persons  said  to 
have  suffered  for  proving  unfaithful  to 
his  trust?  On  what  criminals  was 
this  punishment  afterwards  inflicted  ? 
What  additions  were  at  different  timet 
made  to  their  number?  By  what 
body  were  they  chosen,  accoi^ing  to 
the  Dwatian  lawf  What  was  the 
chief  of  them  called  ? 

1108.  What  were  these  Sibylline 
books  supposed  to  contain  f  On  what 
occasions  were  thev  inspected  ?  By 
whose  order?  Where  were  they 
kept?  How,  and  when,  were  they 
detitroyed  ?  What  attempt  was  made 
to  replace  them?  Were  there  other 
prophetic  women  besides  the  one  who 
came  to  Tarquin?  How  many  does 
Lactantias  mention  ?  How  many, 
jSlian  ?  Where  does  Pliny  say  there 
were  statues  of  three  Sibyls  ?  Which 
was  the  chief?  By  what  celebrated 
personage  Is  she  supposed  to  have 
been  consulted  ?  What  is  she  called 
by  Virgil?  Why  longteva,  vivaxf 
Where  was  there  another  famous 
Sibyl  ?  What  name  did  she  bear  from 
the  place  of  her  residence  7  In  what 
manner  did  she  utter  her  oracles? 
What  other  priestess  was  famous  for 
the  ambiguity  of  her  oracles?  Why 
were  such  verses  called  acrostlekidest 
Do  the  Sibylline  verses  quoted  by 
Christian  writers  in  support  of  their 
religion,  appear  to  bare  been  authentic  ? 

1109.  How  did  the  Qulndecemviri 
employ  the  various  Sibylline  verses 
collected  by  the  ambassadors  ?  Where 
were  these  deposited  by  Augustus? 
What  was  the  number  of  the  prophetic 
books  which  he  destroyed  ?  By  whom 
were  the  former  transcribed?    Why  ? 

1110.  From  what  duties  were  the 
Quindecemviri  exempted  ?  For  what 
term  was  their  priesthood  ?  Of  #hat 
god  were  they  properly  the  priests? 
What  did  each  of  them  hence  keep  at 
his  house  ?  What  was  this  called  ? 
What  priestess's  tripod  did  it  resem- 
ble ?  How  is  it  described  by  Servius  ? 
By  others  ?  For  what  is  it  often  put  ? 
Explain  hence  the  phra>e  tripodas 
sentire.  What  are  understood  by 
those  tripods  which  are  said  to  have 
been  given  as  presents  ?  Where  may 
represen rations  of  them  be  found? 

nil.  IV.  What  was  the  office  of  the 
Xeptemviri  epulonum  f  For  what  pur- 
pose were  the  Romans  accustomed  to 
decree  feasts  to  the  gods  ?  To  what 
deity  in   particular?    When?     What 
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ooGuioaed  th«  iBttitotlon  of  thte  order 
of  priests?  When  ware  they  ftrat 
created?  What  waa  their  original 
number  ?  What  were  they  called  from 
thia  circamatanee  ?  What  priTileKO  of 
dreaa  did  they  enjoy  along  with  the 
pontifictfB?  To  how  many  was  their 
number  increased  f  fiywbom?  What 
was  the  duty  of  the  JEpulones,  when 
anything  had  been  negltrcted  or  wrong- 
ly performed  in  the  publio  gamee? 
What  was  sometimes  done  by  the 
poHti/lces  in  these  cases?  What  are 
meant  by  aena  pontifieum,  ▼.  pon- 
tificuUs,  et  augttraletf    Why  ? 

nil.  What  were  the  Pontifices, 
A*iptreSf  SepiemtUrit  Eputones,  and 
Q^ndectmvM  called?  What  was 
the  CoUegimm  Sodaiimm  Augtutattumt 
What,  the  Flavialium  coUeghtm  f  To 
what  else  was  the  name  of  coU^fium 
applied  ? 

11 13.  What  addition  did  Julias  Gasar 
make  to  each  of  the  colleges  of  i*OM> 
tificeSf  Angures,  and  Quindecemviri  f 
To  the  Septemvhrir  What  power, 
with  regard  to  these  colleges,  was 
granted  to  Augustus  after  the  battle  of 
ActiumP  What  was  the  consequence 
of  this  power  being  exercised  by  the 
succeeding  emperors  ?  Do  they  seem 
tn  have  retained  their  ancient  names  ? 
Giro  examples.  Were  two  persons  of 
the  same  family  anciently  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  same  priesthood  T  Was  thb 
regulation  regarded  under  the  em- 
perors? 

1114.  I .  What  was  the  number  of  the 
Fratres  Ambarvales  f  For  what  did 
they  offer  up  sacrifices  ?  What  were 
these  sacrifices  called  ?  Why  ?  What 
was  the  victim  ulled  ?  By  whom  was 
it  attended?  Whose  praises  did  they 
sing  ?  What  were  the  ingredients  of 
the  libations  made  to  that  goddess? 
Quote  a  Terse  of  Virgil  in  which  they 
are  enumerated.  When  were  these 
sacred  rites  performed  ?  Prirately  or 
publicly  ? 

1115.  Who  is  said  to  hare  instituted 
this  order  of  priests?  In  honour  of 
whom  f  On  what  occasion  ?  For  what 
term  was  the  office  held  ?  What  pecu- 
liar badges  did  they  wesr?  What  were 
the  <f|/M0f  By  whom  were  they 
used? 

1110.  8.  Who  were  the  Curionesf 
What  was  their  number  f  What  other 
public  officers  were  called  Curionesf 
What  does  Plautus  mean  by  calling  a 
lean  Iamb  by  this  name  ? 

1117.  3.  In  what  were  the  Ffclaies 
■weXFetiales  emp\ojei?  Which  Ffcialis 
was  called  Pater  Patratust  Why? 
By  whom  were  they  instituted  ?  From 
what  people  are  they  thought  by  Oio- 


nysins  to  have  been  borrowed  f     What 
ia    their   number  supposed    to    have 
been?     Of    what  matters   did    tb«y 
judge?      Who    instituted    the    forms 
which  they  used  ?    For  what  parpoae 
were  they  sent  to  the  enemy  ?    What 
was   this    called?      What    did      theyi 
always  carry  in  their  hands  or  wreathe  ' 
round  their  temples  P    What  waia  the 
chief  of  them  hence  called  ?     What  did 
each  of  them  carry  when  sent  to  make 
a  treaty  ? 

1118.  4.  By  whom  were  the  SodaUt' 
TUH  vel  Titieiues  appointed?  For 
what  purpose  ?  To  what  other  pereoa 
is  their  institution  attributed?  In 
honour  of  whom?  What  priests  were 
afterwards  instituted  in  imitation  of 
the  Sodaies  TitH  T 

1 11 9.  ff.  When  was  the  Res  Saerormm^ 
vel  Rex  Hacrificubis  appointed  ?  For 
what  purpose  ?  Was  it  an  offlre  of 
great  importance  ?  To  what  priest  waa 
he  subject  ?  What  was  neoeasary  be- 
fore a  person  was  admitted  to  this 
priesthood  ?  What  was  his  wife  called  ? 
What,  his  house  ? 


TBI  PR  I  UTS  OF  PAATICCLAE  GOOt. 

1  ISO.  What  were  the  priests  of  par- 
ticttlar  gods  called?  From  what?  Who 
were  the  chief  of  them?  Of  whom 
was  the  FUomh  Dialla  the  priest  ?  By 
what  was  he  distinguished?  Wliat 
right  did  he  enjoy  in  virtue  of  his 
office?  Of  whom  were  the  Flmmen 
MartialU  and  QuirlnalU  the  priests  ? 
From  what  body  were  these  three 
*slways  chosen  ?  By  whom  were  they 
first  instituted  ?  Who,  previous  to  this 
time,  had  performed  the  sacred  rite* 
which  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
Flamen  Dialis?  By  whom  were  they 
afterwards  created?  By  whom  in- 
augurated? How  do  they  aeem  to 
have  been  created  ? 

IISI.  What  peculiar  dress  was  worn 
by  the  FlamdHes  t  In  what  college  do 
they  seem  to  have  had  a  seat  ?  What 
were  the  Flandnea  called  that  were 
afterwards  created  ?  Were  they  pa- 
triciana  or  plebeians  f  Mention  an  in- 
stance. What  other  Ftaminet  vere 
there?  What  were  oolleges  of  such 
priests  called  ? 

1123.  Mention  some  restrictions  to 
which  the  Flamrn  of  Jupiter  was  sub- 
jected? What  was  his  wife  called? 
Was  she  subjected  to  any  particular 
restrictions?  What  immunity  did  she 
enjoy  ?  What  happened  in  die  event 
of  her  death?    Why? 

1123.  During  what  interval  was  there 
no  Flamen  Dialiif  On  what  ooea< 
sion  ?  Who  during  thb  time  performed 
the  duties  of  bis  function?    Wha 
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mad*  priflfft  of  Japiter  by  Aaguttus? 
Who  •onetime  before  had  been  elect- 
ed to  thet  office  t  By  whom  was  he 
soon  after  deprived  of  it?  On  what 
pretext  ? 

1124.  II.  Who  were  the  SalUr 
\Vhat  was  their  nnmber  ?  By  whom 
wera  they  instituted  7  Why  were 
they  so  called  ?  la  what  were  they 
attired?  What  hesd-dreis  did  they 
wear  i  What  did  th«y  carry  by  their 
side?  What,  in  their  right  hand? 
What,  in  their  left?  How  were  the 
shielda  borne,  according  to  Lacan  ? 
To  what  does  Seneca  compare  the 
leaping  of  the  SalUf  Who  is  said  to 
have  composed  the  sacred  songs  which 
they  sang  in  their  processiona  to  the 
Capitol?  Were  these  intelligible  In 
the  time  of  Horace  ?  What  are  they 
called  by  Festus  ?    Why  ? 

1125.  When  was  the  most  solemn 
proceMioa  of  the  SaUir  What  did  it 
commemorate  ?  What  Greek  dancers 
did  they  resemble  ?  What  manner  of 
dancing  had  iu  origin  in  this  island  ? 
By  whom  was  it  supposed  to  have  been 
invented?  By  whom,  according  to  the 
fables  of  the  poets  1  For  what  purpose  ? 
In  whose  time  waa  it  common  among 
the  Gieeks  ? 

J 120.  What  qualifications  were  re- 
quisite for  admission  into  the  order  of 
the  Saiiif  What  dues  Lucan  call 
'  themf  Why?  Bxplain  the  phrases 
SaOareM  dopes;  epulari  SaUarem  in 
modum.  Why  had  they  this  significa- 
tion ?  What  was  the  chief  of  the  Salii 
called?  Why?  What,  their  principal 
musician  ?  What,  he  who  admitted 
new  members  T  How  many  other 
Salii,  according  to  Dionysius,  were 
added  by  TuUna  Hostilius  1  What  were 
these  called?  Why  CoUinir  What 
were  those  instituted  by  Numa  called, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  ?    Why  ? 

1127.  111.  Who  were  thm  Lupercif 
Why  were  they  so  called  ?  What  was 
the  place  called  where  he  was  wor- 
•hipped?-And  his  festival?  When 
was  ibis  festival  celebrated  ?  In  what 
manner? 

li'iS.  How  many  companies  of  Im- 
perd  were  there?  What  were  they 
named  ?  Which  of  these  were  ancient^ 
In  honour  of  whom  were  the  Julli  in- 
stituted? Who  was  their  first  chief? 
How  did  he  on  one  occasion  act  in  that 
capacity  at  the  festival  of  the  Luper^ 
caliaf  Was  the  crown  accepted  by 
Casar?  For  what  reason?  what  ob- 
servation did  he  make  ?  To  what 
place  did  he  send  the  crown  ?  Was 
the  name  of  Retc,  king,  ever  assumed 
by  any  of  the  susceeding  emperors  ? 
By  whom  were  the  Lmperci  said  to 


have  been  first  ipstituted  ?  When  were 
they  abolished  ? 

use.  lY.  Who  were  the  PotitU  and 
PinarUf  By  whom  were  they  in- 
stituted? On  what  occasion?  By 
whom  are  they  said  to  have  been  in- 
structed in  the  sacred  rites?  What 
part  of  the  ceremony  were  the  PitunrH 
debarred  from  performing  ?  By  whose 
appointment?  For  what  reason  ?  In 
what  capacity  did  they  act  ?  Did  the 
PotitU  long  continue  to  preside  at  the 
sacrifices  of  Hercules  ^  What  ulti- 
mately became  of  them  ?  What  be- 
reavement did  Appius  suffer?  What 
does  Livy  sssign  as  the  cause  of  this? 

1130.  V.  Who  were  the  GalUf  From 
what  were  they  so  called?  Why? 
What  else  were  they  called  t  What 
designation  did  their  chief  bear?  Of 
what  extraction  were  they  ?  With 
what  gestures  did  they  carry  round 
the  image  of  C  ybele  ?  What  ceremony 
did  they  perform  at  the  vernal  equinox? 
What  was  the  name  of  this  festival  ? 
For  what  purpose  did  they  annually 
go  round  the  villages?  Were  other 
priesU  allowed  to  do  this?  By  what 
poet  are  the  circumstances  relating  to 
Cgbele  and  her  sacred  rites  detailed  ? 
By  what  were  they  disgraced  ? 

1131.  Who  were  the  Vtrgines  Ftsta- 
let  f  What  are  they  called  in  Greek  ? 
Whenoe  was  this  priesthood  derived  ? 
Who  is  the  first  vestal  of  whom  we 
find  mention  ?  By  whom  were  they 
first  instituted  at  Rome?  What  was 
their  number?  How  many  did  Tar- 
quinios  Priscus  or  Servios  Tullius  add  ? 
What  was  their  pemanent  nttmber 
from  this  period  ? 

1132.  By  whom  were  they  first  cho- 
sen ?  By  whom,  after  their  ex  pulsion  ? 
How  was  a  vacancy  supplied  1  Why, 
according  to  A.  GelliuSp  was  she  thus 
addressed  ?  Explain  the  phrase  capere 
Firginem  Vestalem.  To  what  other 
priests  was  the  term  capio  applied  ?  Did 
this  mode  of  cssting  lots  continue  to  be 
necessary?  How  were  they  after- 
wards chosen  ?  What  method  was  em- 
ployed, when  none  offered  voluntarily? 

1 133.  For  what  space  of  time  were  the 
Vestal  VirgUuhaanA  to  their  ministry  t 
What  duties  did  they  perform  during 
this  period  ?  Which  of  them  were  said 
prctsidertsaerisf  What  was  the  old- 
est called?  What  righu  did  they  re- 
cover after  thirty  years'  service. 

1 134.  What  was  the  office  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins  ?  Quote  a  passage  from  Cicero 
which  specifies  the  first  part  of  their 
duty,  what  punuhment  was  inflicted 
on  Uiose  who  allowed  the  sacred  fire  to 
go  out  ?  By  whom  ?  How  was  tliis 
unlucky  accident  expiated  ?  From  what 
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WM  the  fire  agatn  lighted  up  ?  On  what 
day  wai  it  annually  renewed  in  this 
manner?  Why?  what  U  the  secret 
pledge  of  the  empire  tuppoted  to  have 
been?  What  ie  it  called  by  Die? 
Where  waa  it  kept  ?  To  whom  waa  it 
Tiaible  ?  On  whatoccaaiona  waa  it  re- 
moved from  the  temple  of  Veata  ?  By 
whom  waa  it  once  reacned  when  the 
temple  waa  in  flamea  ?  What  loaa  did 
be  aurttain?  Of  what  waa  he  conae- 
qnently  depriTed  ?  What  racompence 
did  he  reoeiTe  ?  In  what  eatimation 
were  their  Towa  and  prayera  heMP 
What  God  waa  worahlpped  in  their  de- 
Totiona?    Why? 

11S5.  What  kind  of  robe  did  they 
wear  ?  With  what  were  their  heada 
decorated?  What  waa  the  fettalis 
Maxima  hence  called?  What  name 
waa  applied  to  the  bead  dreaa  ?  What 
waa  done  with  their  hair,  when  they 
were  first  choeen  t  Waa  it  afterwarda 
allowed  to  grow  ? 

1130.  Mention  aome  of  the  bononra 
and  privilegea  which  they  enjoyed. 
What  waa  the  Atrium  VeatK  ?  To  whoae 
care  were  they  entruated  when  forced, 
through  indiapoaition,  to  leave  it?  What 
pnniahment  did  a  Veatal  auffer  for 
▼iolating  her  tow  of  chaatity  ?  Where  ? 
By  whom  waa  ahe  ftrat  tried  and  aen- 
tenced?  What  pttniahment  waa  in- 
flicted on  her  paramour  ?  By  whom  ia 
thla  method  of  pnniatiment  said  to  hare 
been  contriTed  ?  What  waa  the  oom- 
miaaton  of  thia  crime  thought  to  fore, 
bode  ?  How  waa  it  alwaya  expiated  ? 
How  ia  the  aocpected  Tirtne  of  aome 
Tirgina  aald  to  have  been  cleared  ? 

1137.  Do  the  claaaics  give  tta  much  in- 
formation concerning  the  emolumenta 
of  the  prleata  or  magiatratea  ?  How  did 
Romulna  provide  for  the  performance 
of  aacred  ritea,  and  for  the  aupport  of 
templea?  By  whom  waa  the  greateat 
number  of  prieata  and  aacrificea  inati- 
tuted  ?  What  proviaion  did  be  make 
for  a  religiotta  eatabliahmentP  To 
whom  alone  did  he  appoint  a  public 
atipend?  What  contrast  doea  Diony- 
aiua  draw  between  the  prieathood  of 
Romutua  and  that  of  other  nationa  ?  Ia 
there  any  mention  of  an  annual  aalary  ? 
Vrom  what  did  the  prieats  in  after  agea 
olaim  an  immunity?  Waa  it  granted  ? 
Who  increaacd  their  dignity  and  emolu- 
ments ?  What  priestesaea  were  parti- 
cularly  favoured  ?  What  magistrates* 
aalariea  did  he  fix  ?  What  waa  given 
tothoae  who  were  disappointed  of  a 
province  ?  To  what,  according  to  Zoai- 
mua,  did  Theodosioa  the  Great  confine 
himaelf,  when  he  abollahed  the  heathen 
worahlp  at  Rome  ?  Doea  it  appear  that 
aul&ctoat  provlaion  waa  made  for  the 
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maintenanoe  of  those  irtie  devoted 
tbemaelvea  wholly  to  aacred  ftmetiena  ? 
What  prieata  aeem  to  have  b»cfi  aatie- 
fi«rd  with  the  honour  of  the  efllceT 
Quote  and  translate  a  paasa^  fiewi 
Vopiacus  which  aome  apply  to  thia  anb- 
ject.  Doea  it  aeem  to  have  been  of 
genial  application,  or  reotrietnd  to  the 

Erieata  of  a  particular  temple  t  Into 
ow  many  dasaeo  arc  the  prieeta  aosae- 
timea  divided  by  later  wnteraf  What 
are  they  ?  What  are  theee  laet  called 
by  Blanillue  ?  Into  how  mairy  elaaar^ 
are  they  oaually  divided  ?  What  are 
theyf 

SBBTAMTS  OP  THJK  PBIBtTB. 

1IS8.  Whom  did  the  prieata  employ 
to  asaiat  them  in  performing  aacred 
ritea  ?  How  long  did  they  reania  in 
service?  What  were  they  called? 
Who  were  the  JSditui  or  .Sdiiummi  f 
Who,  the  Popaer  By  what  other 
namea  were  they  called  t  To  which  of 
these  waa  the  name  of  MHtittti  pav- 
p«i1y  applied  ?  Who  were  the  Jfiiiisiifi' 
Who,  th^FlawUnkef  Who  were  the 
JthMnes,  TVMHJiee,  FidMHegf 

III.  THE   PLACB8  AKD   KITSt  OP   SACBBD 
THINGS. 

1189.  What  were  the  placet  dedicated 
to  the  worabip  of  the  gods  called  ?  Why 
Auemttaf  By  whom  waa  the  /*ais- 
IA€on  built?  To  whom  waa  it  dedicated? 
What  waa  a  amall  temple  or  chapel 
called?  What  a  wood  or  thicket  of 
treea  consecrated  to  raligioua  worahip? 
What  plaeea  we^e  the  goda  aappoaed 
to  frequent?  Quote  a  paaaage  fnm 
Locan  illustrative  of  thia.  In  what 
did  the  worahip  of  the  goda  chiefly  eon- 
aist. 

1140.  What  waa  easential  to  every 
act  of  religious  worahip  7  What  impor. 
tance  waa  attached  to  the  worda  uaed  ? 
Were  the  aame  forma  alwaya  em- 
ployed ?  What  auperatition  originated 
from  thia  ?  What  form  did  they  em- 
ploy, when  in  doubt  abrut  the  name 
of  any  god?  Why?  What  was  the 
belief  concerning  that  which  occnrreit 
to  a  peraon  in  doubt  ?  Where  were  the 
goda  thought  to  remain  in  the  day- 
time f  During  the  night?  For  what 
purpose  were  they  anpposed  to  tnverae 
the  earth  ?  What  waa  the  belief  con- 
cerning the  atara  ? 

1141.  What  cereoaoniea  were  per> 
formed  by  those  who  prayed  ?  On  what 
other  occaaion  were  the  aame  solemni- 
ties obaerved  ?  What  phraaea  were  ap- 
plied to  thia  ?  Specify  aome  of  the  ob- 
Jecta  which  they  vowed  ?    What  were 
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gameaoftltod  wben  ottered  in  ftilAloMDt 
of  a  TOW  ?  What  wm  meant  by  Ver 
S^ermn  f  Who  wore  ineladed  io  this 
▼ow  among  the  Samnitea?  To  what 
practice  does  the  phrase  genua  Im- 
eerare  deamun  refer  ? 

1I4S.  v\heQ  were  vowa  said  valere 
e«M  ratm  t  Wben  cadere,  «ise  h^ta  f 
Wben  was  a  person  said  ease  voH  reust 
When  voH  damnatmsf  Kzplain  the 
pbraaes,  damnabU  tu  guejue  votU; 
reddere  toI  solvere  vota.  What 
wae  poUmctum  f  Prom  what  was  it  so 
called  ?  What  does  the  phrase  poUu- 
eibiUier  coenare  henee  signify  P  What 
was  luaally  done  by  those  who  im- 
plored the  aid  of  the  gods?  With 
what  view  ?  Whose  temple  in  parti- 
cular was  thus  freqimnted  ? 

1143.  What  TOtive  offering  was  made 
by  tho«e  saved  from  shipwreck,  ?  By 
discharged  soldiers?  By  gladiators?  By 
poets  ?  How  did  persons  who  bad  suf- 
fered shipwreck  sometimes  support 
themselves  ?  How  did  A  ngustus,  when 
iM  had  lost  a  number  of  his  ships  in  a 
storm,  express  bis  resentment  against 
Neptune  ? 

1 144.  On  what  sccasions  were  thanks- 
giTings  made  ?  What  superstitious  be- 
lief is  thought  to  bare  induced  August- 
us to  beg  an  alms  yearly  from  the 
people? 

1145.  Wben  was  a  thanksgiving  de. 
creed  by  the  senate,  to  be  made  In  all 
the  temples  ?  What  was  this  callsd  1 
What  other  ceremony  was  performed  ? 
What  was  this  called  t  For  what  ser- 
vice was  this  honour  conferred  on  Ci- 
cero? What  unprecedented  circum- 
stance  attended  its  conferment?  Who 
was  the  author  of  the  decreet  On 
what  other  occasions  was  a  supplication 
decreed  ?  In  what  peculiar  manner 
was'  it  then  made?  Wbc>n,  and  on 
what  occasion,  was  the  Lectistemium 
lint  introduced  ? 

1146.  What  requisites  and  prepara. 
tions  were  incumbent  on  those  who  of- 
fered sacriAces?  With  what  did  the 
ceremony  commence  ? 

1147.  What  qualifications  were  ne- 
ceMsry  in  the  snimals  to  be  sacrificed  ? 
What  means  were  employed  to  secure 
this?  What  were  they  hence  called? 
How  wertt  they  adorned  ? 

1148.  Who  led  the  victim  to  the  altar? 
How  were  they  habited?  Why  was 
the  victim  led  with  a  slack  rope,  and 
allowed  to  stand  loose  before  the  alUr  ? 
Describe  the  sacrifice.  What  was 
this  called  ?  What  was  the  viedm  thus 
said  to  be  ?  Why  were  the  terms  im- 
moloreand  euirfereused  in  preference 
to  caedertt  jngulare  ?  What  were  the 
friem  Ubtmdna^ 


1 149.  By  whom  was  the  victim  struck? 
With  what?  By  whose  order?  How 
was  the  priest  addressed  ?  What  was 
bis  answer  ?  What  followed  t  Was 
the  whole  victim  usually  burnt  ?  What 
was  it  called  when  such  was  the  case  f 
When  a  part  only  was  burnt,  what  was 
done  with  the  lemainder  ?  What  was 
be  said  to  do  who  cut  up  the  animal 
and  divided  it  into  parts  ?  What  were 
the  entrails  called  when  thus  divided  ? 
From  what  circumstance  does  Diony- 
slns  conclude  that  the  Romans  were  of 
Greek  extraction  ? 

1160.  What  was  next  done  ?  What 
were  they  said  to  have  done  if  the 
signs  were  favourable  ?  What  expres- 
sion  was  applied  to  tbist  What  took 
place  if  the  signs  were  unfavourable  ? 

1151.  What  part  of  the  victim  was 
chielly  inspected  ?  Why?  What  was  it 
hence  termed  ?  Into  how  many  parts 
was  it  divided?  What  were  they 
called?  What  did  they  conjecture  firom 
the  fiarmerP  What  from  the  latter  t 
What  does  the  caput  in  each  of  these 
IMTts  seem  to  have  been  ?  What  is  it 
called  by  Livy  ?  What  was  the  absence 
of  this  protulMrance  or  of  the  heart  of 
the  victim  reckoned  ?  Mention  a  re- 
markable instance  in  which  the  heart 
of  the  victim  was  believed  to  be  want- 
ing ?  What  other  parts  of  the  liver 
were  particularly  attended  to? 

1152.  What  was  done  with  the  entrails 
after  they  had  been  inspected  by  the 
Harutpicesf  What  was  said  to  be  done 
with  them  when  they  were  placed  on 
the  altars?  What  proverbial  saying 
was  hence  applied  to  any  unlucky  ac- 
cident that  prevented  a  person  from 
doing  whst  he  had  resolved  on  t  What 
was  done  by  the  priest  when  the  sacri- 
fice was  finished  ? 

1158.  What  followed  the  sacrifice? 
By  whom  was  this  prepared  on  public 
occasions  ?  What  was  the  case  in  pri- 
vste  sacrifices  ? 

1154.  What  was  vitceraHo?  When 
was  this  made  to  the  people?  How 
does  the  term  admit  of  this  significa- 
tion? 

1155.  What  was  the  colour  of  the  vic- 
tims oflTered  to  the  celestial  godst 
Whence  were  they  brought  ?  How 
were  they  sacrificed  ?  What  was  the 
colour  of  those  offisred  to  the  infernal 
deities  ?  In  what  attitude  were  they 
killed  7  From  what  quarter  was  the 
knife  applied  ?  What  was  done  with 
the  blood?  In  what  particulars  did 
those  who  sacrificed  to  tbe  celestial 
differ  from  those  who  sacrificed  to  the 
infernal  gods 

1156.  Specify' some  of  tbe  different 
kinds  of  sacrifices.    Were  baman  sac- 
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riflon  offerad  amoof  the  Romans  F 
Wba(  periottt  vere  by  a  law  of  Komu- 
Itt*  devoted  to  Plato  and  the  infernal 
pods,  and  might  therefore  he  slain  with 
impunity  ?  What  power  of  a  similar 
tendency  was  at  a  subseqnent  period 
possessed  by  a  consul,  dictator,  or  prae- 
torf  How  ofien  do  human  sacrifloea  seem 
to  have  been  offered  in  tl^e  first  ages  of 
the  republic?  When  were  they  pro- 
hibitifd  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  ?  In 
what  terms  does  Pliny  allude  to  the 
abolition  of  the  barbarous  custom? 
What  Tiolstion  of  the  enactment  took 

Elace  as  late  as  A.  U.  708 1  How  has  it 
sen  attempted  to  recoaeili'  this  with 
the  ststement  of  Pliny  ?  What  savage 
action  of  this  kind  was  perpetrated  by 
Augustus,  after  he  had  compelled  L. 
Antonius  to  a  surrender  at  Pemsta  ? 
Of  what  similar  atrocities  wss  Sex. 
Pompeius  guilty  P  For  what  purposes 
did  boys  continue  to  be  put  to  death  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  and  Horace  ? 

1167.  What  is  the  distinction  between 
mru  and  altare?  For  what  is  ara  pnt 
in  the  phrase  vro  oris  et  Jotis  P  For 
what/octw?  what  was  the  adftumf 
With  what  were  altars  cOTored  ?  How 
were  they  adorned?  With  what  were 
they  bound  ? 

IIM.  To  whom  did  altars  and  temples 
among  the  O  reeks  and  Romans,  as 
among  the  Jews  affi»rd  an  asylum? 
For  what  is  ara  hence  put  ?  What 
means  were  sometimes  employed  to 
force  a  person  from  the  sanctuary  ? 

1159.  What  mark  of  respect  was 
shown  by  the  TViumviri  to  the  memory 
of  Cesar  ?  What  other  nominal  asjflum 
was  there  at  Rome  ?  What  rendered 
this  sanctuary  useless  ?  Who  violated 
the  shrine  of  Julias  ?    By  what  act  ? 

1160.  Mention  some  of  the  vessels 
and  instrumentt  used  in  saorificea  ? 

TBB   SOMAN    TKAR. 

1161.  Into  how  many  months  is  Romu. 
lus  saiJ  to  have  divided  the  year? 
What  was  the  first  called?  From 
whom?  What  was  the  second  called  ? 
Whyf  The  third?  From  whom?  And 
the  fourth  ?  From  whom  ?  From  what 
were  the  retit  named  ?  Mention  them. 
What  was  QuintUis  afterwards  called  f 
From  whom?  Vf h»t,  Sextittst  From 
whom  ?  Why  f  Did  none  of  the  other 
emperors  give  their  names  to  particular 
months  ? 

11<n.  Bv  whom  were  two  months 
added?  What  were  they  called  f  Why? 
For  what  reason  was  this  sacrifice  per- 
formed in  February? 

no.  How  did  Muma,  in  imitation  of 
the  Greeks,  divide  the  year  ?     What 


addition  dM  !*«  make  to  thia  nomber  ^ 
Why  ?  What  By*e»  of  time  was  atill 
wanting  to  make  the  Innar  year  eome- 
pond  to  the  course  of  the  sun  ?  How 
did  he  supply  this  deficiency?  Te 
whose  discretion  was  the  intercalating 
of  this  month  left  ?  What  advantage 
did  tMey  take  of  the  troat  confided  to 
them  ?  Give  an  instance .  What  were 
the  consequences  of  this  licence  ? 

1164.  Who  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
this  disorder?  By  what  method  did 
he  propose  to  aooompHsh  his  purpoec  ? 
When  and  how  was  it  carried  into  ef- 
fect? What  method  did  he  adopt  in 
order  to  make  matters  proceed  regular* 
1y  from  the  1st  of  the  ensuing  January  ? 
What  extraordinary  length  of  year  re- 
sulted from  the  change  ? 

1105.  By  whose  care  and  aUll  ware 
these  improvements  effected?  Who 
was  Sosigenesf  What  kind  of  calendar 
was  formed  from  hia  arrangement  by 
Flavioa? 

1166.  What  -is  the  only  cfaang*  that 
baa  t>een  made  on  the  Julian  «r  Solar 
year  n  p  to  the  present  time  ?  By  what 
was  this  change  occasioned  t  When  ? 
What  led  to  it  ?  How  was  it  effected  ? 
What  did  he  ordain  in  order  to 
make  the  civil  year  for  the  future  agree 
with  the  real  one?  What  will  thn 
difference  amount  to  in  7M0  or  rathev 
in  5S00  years  P 

1107.  What  countries  immediately 
adopted  this  alteration  of  the  style  ? 
When  was  it  adopted  in  Britain  ?  How? 
What  other  alteration  was  made  that 
ssme  year  in  England?  When  did  this 
first  take  place  ? 

llOi.  How  were  the  Roman  months 
divided?  What  was  the  first  day 
called  ?  Why  ?  On  what  day  did  the 
nwnes  fall?  On  what  day,  the  ide»  ? 
Why  were  the  nont*  and  idts  so  callhd  ? 
In  what  months  did  the  none*  and  idts 
occur  at  a  different  time?  On  what 
days  did  they  fall  in  these  four  men  ^s  ? 
What  was  the  first  day  of  the  inter- 
calary month  called  f  Explain  the 
phrases  intra  seftbna*  caUndat;  sex  tat 
Kalends. 

1169.  What  led  CKsar  to  this  meth«>«i 
of  regulsting  the  year  ?  How  waa  it 
divided  by  ihe  Egyptians?  How  did 
he  dispose  of  these  su  pernumerary  days 
and  of  the  two  which  he  took  from  Feb- 
rnary?  What  insertion  of  time  in 
1461  years,would,  scoordiog  to  Dio,  msie 
up  the  difference  between  the  year  and 
the  course  of  the  sun  ?  Has  his  state- 
ment  been  found  to  be  correct?  What 
other  difference  was  there  between  the 
Egyptian  and  Julian  year? 

1170.  Did  the  ancient  Rnmaaa  divide 
their  time  into  weeks?     What  people 
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have  wa  haiteted  in  the  divisiMi  of  tiaae? 
▲t  what  stated  intenralt  did  the  oouatry 
peoplaoonetoRooie?  What  wara  these 
days  hence  called  t  How  maoy  inter- 
medisle  days  were  there  lor  working  ? 
Does  there  seem  to  hare  been  eny 
word  to  express  this  space  of  time? 
What  was  Iriama  nundinum  oa  iri- 
nuneUmum?  Do  the  elassies  ever 
pat  nundiHum  by  itself  for  a  space  of 
tine  ?  What  was  it  used  to  denote 
under  the  later  emperors?  For  what 
else  is  it  hence  put  t 

1171.  When  was  the  custom  of  divid- 
ing time  into  weelcs  introduced  ?  What 
i«  the  statement  of  Die  ?  When  did  he 
flourish  ?  From  what  were  the  days  of 
the  week  named?  Bnnmorata  them. 
How  did  the  Romans  count  in  marking 
the  days  of  the  months?  Illustrate 
your  meaning. 

II7t.  Whv  was  leap  year  called  Bis- 
9€XtUUf  With  what  exception  are 
the  names  of  all  the  months  used  either 
as  substantives  or  adjectires  ?  How  is 
AprUis  used  t  Were  there  any  kalends 
in  the  Greek  method  of  computing  time? 
What  was  the. first  day  of  their  month 
railed  ?  Explain  the  phrase  ad  Graeetu 
kaUndoM  solvere* 

1173.  What  two  kinds  of  days  were 
there  among  the  Romans  ?  «  What  was 
the  dvU  day  ?  What  were  its  parts  ? 
What  was  the  natural  day  7  How  was 
it  divided  ?  What  was  meant  by  hora 
kibemaT  Why?  Into  how  many 
watohes  was  the  night  divided  ?  Of  how 
many  hours  did  each  consist?  Was  the 
length  of  these  fixed  or  variable  ?  What 
waa  lutra  sexta  noetlt  f  What  tepibna  t 
What  Oetavar 

1174.  When  was  the  division  of  the 
day  into  hours  introduced  at  Rome? 
What  are  the  only  periods  of  the  day 
mentioned  in  the  twelve  tables  ?  What 
does  Pliny  state  with  regard  to  the 
addition  of  mid-day  ? 

1175.  Where  are  dials  said  to  have 
been  invented?  By  whom?  When? 
Wlio  is  said  to  have  set  up  the  first 
dial  at  Rome?  When?  Where  was 
the  next  set  up?  By  whom  ?  Whenoe 
was  it  brought  ?  When  t  Explain  the 
phrase  ad  soUnimn  versari.  Who  first 
measured  time  by  water  7  When  ? 
What  advantage  resulted  from  its  in- 
vention ?  Was  the  use  of  clocks  and 
watches  known  to  the  Romans  ? 

DIVISION    or    DAYS    AND    BOMAN    riSTI- 
VAL8. 

1170.  Distinguish  diet  festi,  pro/esti 
and  intereisif  To  what  purposes  were 
the  dies  festi  devoted  ?  W  hat  were  the 
daya  called  on  which  there  was  a  cessa- 


tion from  bnslnees  ?  How  were /ertee 
divided?  What  were  the  different 
kinds  of  public  feriae  or  festivals? 
What  were  these  called  t 

1177.  I.  When  were  the  agonattm 
celebrated  ?  In  honour  of  whom  ?  In 
honour  of  whom  were  the  carmentalia 
celebrated?  On  what  day  of  the 
month  ?  What  kind  of  a  holiday  wa^ 
this?  What  animal  was  sacrificed  to 
J  upiter  on  the  I3ih  ?  For  what  else  was 
Ibis  day  remarkable  ?  What  custom  was 
observed  on  the  first  day  of  this  month  ? 

1178.  II.  What  festival  was  eele. 
brated  on  the  ISih  of  Febnisry  ?  On 
the  iSth?  On  the  nth?  OntbeSlst? 
What  day  is  mentioned  by  Ovid  for  th« 
celebration  of  ibis  festival  ?  Was  it 
always  confined  to  one  day  ?  By  what 
was  it  succeeded  ?  What  was  this  feast 
called  ?  To  whom  were  the  termifUilis 
dedicated  ?  What  festival  took  place 
on  the  S4th  ?    On  the  37th  ? 

1179.  III.  On  what  day  of  March 
were  the  matronalia  celebrated?  By 
whom  ?  For  what  reason  ?  What  piece 
of  courtesy  was  on  this  day  shown  by 
husbands  to  their  wives  ?  What  other 
festival  took  place  on  the  same  day  and 
tlie  three  following  ?  What  is  meant 
by  saUares  dopes  vel  coenae  ?  Why  ? 
What  festival  was  celebrated  oi»  the 
ISth  ?  What  ceremony  was  performed 
on  the  same  day  ?  What  festival  on  the 
19th?  Why  so  called?  What  were 
minervatta  ?  What  ceremony  was  per^ 
formed  on  the  last  day  of  this  festival 
and  also  on  the  93d  of  May?  What 
was  it  henoe  called  ?  What  festival 
waa  celebrated  on  the  Sflth. 

1180.  lY.  What  festival  was  cele- 
brated on  the  4th  or  6th  of  April? 
On  the  Oih?  On  the  ISth?  What 
kind  of  animals  were  sacrificed  on  thia 
occasion  ?  What  festival  was  celebrated 
on  tlie  21st  ?  Whst  did  G«sar  appoint 
to  be  annually  celebrated  on  this  day  ? 
Why?  What  festival  took  place  on 
the  S5th  ?  On  what  day  did  the  Flo- 
ralia  begin  ?  How  long  did  they  con- 
tinue ?  Whose  presence  is  said  to  have 
once  checked  the  indecency  of  this 
festival  ? 

1181.  V.  Whose  sacred  rites  were 
performed  on  the  kslends  of  May? 
By  whom  were  they  performed?  Where? 
For  what  ?  What  other  religious  rite 
was  performed  on  this  day  ?  What 
festival  was  celebrated  on  the  Snd? 
What  victims  are  said  to  have  been  an- 
ciently sacrificed  at  this  time  to  Mania 
the  mother  of  the  Lares  f  By  whom 
was  this  cruel  custom  abolished  ? 
Whst  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
9th  ?  What  were  the  Jjemurts  believed 
to  be?     For   what   time  were   their 
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■•cred  litM  psrfermed  f  What  eera- 
iBony  waa  yrfw— d  on  the  ISthf 
What  were  tbeae  images  called  ?  For 
what  were  they  aalMtiCatedr  What 
other  fntiTal  took  place  on  the  nine 
aay  ?  What  on  the  3M  ?  What  epi- 
thet wa«  applied  to  thi«  featival  ? 
Why? 

1181.  VI.  What  feattTals  took  place 
on  the  kalends  of  June  ?  Whose  festi> 
▼al  was  celebrated  on  the  4th  ?  What 
on  the  7th  ?  What  on  the  9th  P  What 
on  the  loth  ?  What  are  the  eontenU 
of  the  six  hooka  of  Ovid  caUed  Fasti? 
What  has  become  of  the  other  six  ? 

1183.  VII.  What  was  commonly  done 
on  the  kalends  of  July  ?  What  festival 
was  celebrated  on  the  4th  ?  In  com- 
memoration of  what  event  ?  What  oa 
the  6th  ?  What  celebrated  individual 
was  born  on  the  ISth  ?  What  procee- 
sien  took  place  on  the  l5th  or  idesf 
For  what  was  the  I6th  fiamous  ?  What 
was  It  hence  called  f  What  featival 
was  celebrated  on  the  13d  t 

1184.  VIII.  What  festival  happened 
on  the  l3th  or  ides  of  August  ?  On  the 
18th  f    On  the  isth  ?    On  the  13d  ? 

1185.  IX.  What  festival  was  cele- 
brated on  the  4th  of  September  t  What 
ceremony  was  anciently  performed  on 
the  13th  ?  What  festival  took  place  on 
the  30th  t 

1 186.  X.  What  festivalwai  celebrated 
en  the  12th  of  October  f  On  the  13th  ? 
What  ceremony  was  performed  on  the 
13th  P  What  was  this  horse  called? 
Why  was  this  sacrifice  offered  ?  What 
was  done  with  the  uil  ? 

1187.  XI.  What  sacred  feast  oecBrred 
on  the  13th  of  November  ?  On  whose 
account  were  saored  rites  performed  on 
the  37th  ? 

1188.  XII.  What  festival  was  cele- 
brated on  the  ffth  or  nones  of  Decem- 
ber P  On  the  i7th  t  What  took  place 
at  the  celebration  of  this  festival  ?  How 
long  did  it  continue  ?  What  were  the 
tIgllUnria  f  From  what  were  they  so 
cadled  ?  What  festival  wss  celebrated 
on  thea3d? 

1180.  Enumerate  the /eHa«  ceMc»]»fi- 
va4  f  By  whom  wens  the/eriee  Laiitut 
first  appointed  P  For  what  time.'  What 
was  their  duration  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings?  On  what  occasion  were 
they  uniformly  celebrated  by  the  con- 
suls ?  What  sometimes  rendered  their 
repetition  necessary  P  Where  were  the 
vaganaiia  celebrated P  To  whom? 
When  and  why  were  the  Mmentivae 
celebrated?  To  whom  and  where  the 
c0tmipU«Uia? 

M90.  What  were/eHos  iotpcraMMW  f 
Mention  some  occasions  when  they  were 
appointed.     What  was /WfMtim?  On 


what  acoo«nt  'mmnfmiae  privalily  ob- 
served by  families  and  indivMaals? 
How  was  the  birthday  of  the  en 
celebrated?  What  were  the 
celebrated  on  the  birthday  of  Aiiguscna 
called? 

1 191  How  were  the  dieM  pn/ksti  divi- 
ded ?  What  were  uundinaef  Bow 
often  did  they  happen  ?  On  what  day 
was  it  reckoned  unlucky  for  them  to 
fall  ?  What  was  done  by  Augustus  in 
order  to  prevent  it  P  Hew  was  the  time 
made  to  agree  with  the  arrangement  of 
Julius  C«sar  ?  What  were  dies  jwwr- 
ttmresf  Non  praeUmres  f  What  were 
these  days  called?  Why?  To  what 
other  days  were  these  words  applied  ? 
What  were  the  ides  of  March  called  T 
Why  ?  By  whom  was  the  niunber  of 
sacrifices  and  holy  days  abridged  ?  For 
what  reason  ? 

ROHAN  CAMXS. 

1191.  Did  games  among  the  ancient 
Romans  constitute  a  part  of  relltious 
worship?  Were  they  always  of  the 
■ame  kind  ?  To  what  beings  were  they 
at  first  exclusively  consecrated  ?  What 
were  their  different  kinds  ?  What  were 
the  ludi  juecularts  f  Were  they  regu. 
larly  performed  at  those  periods  ? 
What  were  the  most  famous  gamrs  ? 
What  were  they  hence  called?  Which 
were  the  chief? 

I.  LDOl  CIRCBIISSS, 

1193.  Who  first  built  the  circus  maxi- 
mus?  Betwixt  what  hills  did  it  lie  ? 
Why  was  it  called  cirvtts?  What  was 
itf  length?  What,  its  breadth  ?  With 
what  wss  it  surrounded  ?  What  were 
these  seau  called  ?  Of  what  maieriaU 
were  they  formed?  For  what  bodiea 
were  separate  places  allotted  ?  Hutr 
were  these  last  accommodated  uiuler 
the  republic  ?  How  many  is  it  said  to 
have  contained?  What  waa  ita  cir. 
cumference?  With  what  was  it  sur* 
rounded  ?  Of  what  breadth  and  depth 
was  the  canal?  Of  what  height  the 
porticos?  By  whom  were  they  both 
formed  ?  What  means  were  employed 
to  prevent  disturbance?  What  were 
thn  carceres  t  Why  were  they  socalled  ? 
When  were  they  first  built?  What 
stood  before  the  carcera  f  What  was 
sometimes  substituted  for  these  ?  Who 
were  the  moratmres  mentionM  in  some 
ancient  inscriptions?  What  waa  this 
line  called  ?  For  what  purpoee  does  it 
•eem  lo  hsve  been  drawn?  How  does 
Uovace  beautifully  allude  to  this  ? 

1194.  What  was  the  form  of  this  end 
of  the  circus  ?  What  were  the  mtaeni- 
ana  f     Why    were    they    so   called  ? 
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What  WM  the  spina  t  What  stood  at 
iu  extremitiea  t  What  wera  they 
call«d?  Wbatparpoie  didtbey  aenre? 
Explain  the  phraBB  a  carceriinu act  nw 
tarn  Tel  calcem  f 

n^.  What  did  Aiignataa  arectintbe 
splnOf  and  at  a  small  distaaca  from  the 
middle?  On  what  were  the  ov 
placed  ?  Where  did  these  stand  ?  For 
what  purpose  were  they  raised  or  rather 
taken  down  ?  What  figure  was  en. 
grayed  above  each  of  them  ?  What 
were  these  pillars  called  ?  What  is  the 
opinion  of  others  ?  What  author  Joins 
them  together?  Quote  the  passage. 
Who  is  said  to  have  first  constructed 
them  ?  When  ?  Do  we  find  no  mention 
of  them  previous  to  this  date?  By  whom 
are  they  menfioned  nearly  eoo  years 
after  ?  Why  was  the  figure  of  an  egg 
chosen  ?  Why  that  of  a  dolphin  ? 
What  ceremonies  were  performed  be> 
fore  the  aames  began  ? 

1196.  Mention  the  principal  shows 
that  were  exhibited  in  the  circus  maxi- 
mus.  Of  which  of  these  were  the 
Romans  extravagantly  fond  ?  Into 
bow  many  parties  or  factions  were  the 
charioteers  distributed  ?  What  were 
they  ?  What  were  the  two  added  by 
Domitian  called  ?  Whal  attracted  the 
favour  of  the  spectators?  Was  the 
manifestation  of  this  partisanship  con- 
fined within  proper  limits?  Give  an 
instance. 

1197.  How  was  the  order  determined 
in  which  the  rhariota  or  horses  stood  ? 
What  was  the  signal  for  starting  ? 
W  hat  was  then  withdrawn  ?  How  was 
the  Tictory  decided?  What  was  this 
called?  Why?  How  many  heats  were 
usually  run  in  one  day  ?  What  number 
of  chariots  consequently  ran  in  one  day, 
when  there  were  four  factions,  and  one 
of  these  started  at  each  time  ?  What 
cbange  took  place  when  the  numlnur 
exceeded  this  ? 

1196.  What  reward  was  conferred  on 
the  victor  ?  What  were  first  given  to 
the  Tictor  at  games?  Whose  example 
did  the  Romans  follow  in  this  ?    When 


did  those  who  had  received  crowns  for 
their  bravery  in  war  first  wear  them 
at  the  games  ?  Why  was  the  palmtree 
chosen  fot  this  purpose  ?  For  what  ia 
pabna  hence  put  by  poets  ?  What  was 
pa^na  lemniscata  T  What  does  Terence 
mean  by  huie  consUlo  palmam  do  f 

1199.  fl.  How  many  kinds  of  contests  of 
agility  and  strength  were  there  ?  Enu- 
merate them.  What  were  they  called 
from  their  number  ?  Why  certamcH  gym- 
nicum  f  To  what  is  the  term  eymfuuiuin 
hence  applied  ?  What  was  the  campes' 
tret    Why  was  it  so  called?    What 


1200.  Why  are  the  epithets  liquidn, 
uncta  applied  to  paUsstra  f  What  kind 
of  garment  did  the  aihletae  wear? 
What  other  persons  used  this  garment* 
hut  of  a  finer  quality  ?  What  were  the 
CsBstus  ? 

IMl.  To  what  treatment  were  the 
combatants  subjected  preparatory  to 
their  exhibition  in  public?  Where 
were  they  exercised  in  winter  ?  What 
does  xystym  generally  signify  ?  What 
were  the  persons  called  who  were  thus 
exercised?— he  who  exercised  them? 
From  what  circumstance  was  Antony 
called  gpmnasiarcha  by  Augustus? 
What  was  the  proper  signification  of 
palaestra  f  What  does  it  mean  in  the 
phrmafpalaestramdiscerei  unctaedana 
palaestrae  f  What  was  the  moral  ten- 
dency of  these  gymnastic  games  ? 

120ft.  What  were  the  athletic  games 
among  the  Qreeks  called?  Why? 
What  cruwn  was  worn  by  victors  at 
the  Olympie  games  ?  What,  at  the 
Pythian  ?  At  the  Nemean  ?  At  the 
Isthmian  ?  How  did  they  enter  their 
respective  cities  ?  What,  according  to 
Plutarch,  was  this  intended  to  intimate? 
What  gratuity  did  they  receive  ? 

1203.  111.  What  was  the  ludus 
Trojae  F  By  whom  was  it  revived  ?  By 
wh>  m  is  it  described  ? 

1204.  IV.  What,  with  reference  to  the 
Giroensian  games^  was  meant  by 
ncHatio  f  What  were  such  mea  called  t 
Old  they  fight  voluntarily  or  were  they 
forced  to  this  way  of  life  ?  Give  an  ex- 
ample of  the  latter  ease.  What  were 
vivaria  ?  What  number  of  animals  was 
on  one  of  these  occasions  exhibited  by 
Pompey? 

Y.  What  military  contests  were  re- 
presented in  the  cireus  ? 

Ift05.  VI.  Where  was  the  representa- 
tion of  a  naumaohia  or  sea-fight  first 
made  ?  What  emperors  constructed 
reservoirs  for  this  purpose  ?  What  were 
the  combatants  called  ?  Of  whom  were 
they  usually  composed  ?  What  was 
dune,  when  any  thing  unlucky  hap> 
I  pened  at  the  games  ? 


name  was  given  to  those  who  used  It  ?  I  purpose  P 


II.  SHOWS  or  GLADIATORS. 

IftOfi.  What  were  the  shows  of  gladi- 
ators properly  called?  What,  the 
person  that  exhibited  them  ?  Whst 
distinction  did  he  enjoy  during  the  days 
of  the  exhibition  •  From  what  do 
these  shown  seem  to  have  taken  their 
rise? 

1207.  When  were  gladiators  first 
publicly  exhibited  at  Rome  ?  By  whom? 
On  what  occasion  ?  By  whom  were 
they  afterwards  exhibited  ?    For  what 


At  what 

F 


feasu? 
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OOISTIONS. 


an  iBsUnoa  i1liutnt!?«  of  Hi*  nnmben 
that  ware  deacroyed  in  tbia  nuiner. 
What  effect  \»  frequent  attendance  at 
the  spectacle*  nid  to  have  prodoced  on 
the  emperor  Claudia*  ? 

1S08-  What  were  lanistaef  What 
wa*  the  whole  number  of  fladiatora 
under  one  lanUta  called?  On  what 
were  they  fed  7  What  does  the  phraae 
Mgina  gladUiioria  hence  signify? 
When  was  a  lanista  said  cHmmemtarl  f 
When  a  tUtdiis  recessUsef 

1909.  What  weapoos  did  gladlatoi« 
use»  when  they  were  exercised  f  Bs- 
plain  the  phrases  pitimbeo  gladioju/nu- 
tori ;  juguUf  hunc  $mo  tibi  guutio  .- 
O  plumbeum  pugUmem  I 

ISIO.  Of  whom  were  gladiators  at 
first  composed?  Which  of  them  were 
said  to  be  Af  giadhtm  damnati  t  By 
whom  was  this  prohibited  ?  Which  ad 
iudttm  damndti  t  What  other  combat- 
ants afterwards  foaght  on  the  arena  t 

1811.  What  were  freemen  who  be- 
came  gladiators  for  hire  said  to  be? 
What  was  their  hire  called  f  By  what 
obligation  were  they  bound  ? 

nVL  How  were  gladiators  distin- 
gnished  ?  What  were  the  arms  of  the 
ateutcretf  What  other  class  were 
usually  matched  wiih  these  f  How  was 
a  combatant  of  this  kind  dressed  ? 
What  were  his  arms  ?  How  did  be  em- 
ploy these  V  What  did  a  rettarhts  do 
if  he  missed  his  aim?  Why  was  his 
antagonist  named  secutor  f 

1213.  Why  weresome  gladiators  called 
mirmiUonetl  How  were  they  armed  ? 
With  whom  were  they  usually  matched? 
Prom  what  were  some  gladiaton  called 
3amnitet,aLndhoplomacki  t  Why,  dtma. 
choerif  Why,  laquemrUf  What  were 
the  essedariir  The  andabataef  Ex- 
plain the  phrase  andabatarum  more 
pugnare.  What  gladiators  were  called 
auwotUitUmntbdUitWi  Vfh^tfostu- 
latUUr  How  were  the  latter  main- 
tained ?  What  were  they  hence  called  ? 
What  were  those  called  who  were  pro* 
duoed  and  fought  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner? When  were  gladistors  called 
catervarUr    When  m«Hdiaiif  f 

1S14.  How  was  a  gladiatorial  show 
announced  ?  What  were  mentioned  in 
the  adTortlaement  ?  By  what  other 
mode  do  these  thinp  seem  to  hare  been 
sometimes  represented  ?  Where  were 
gladiators  exhibited  ? 

1215.  Wby  were  amphitheatres  so 
ealied  f  Of  what  material  were  they  at 
first  constructed  ?  Who  built  the  first 
durable  one  of  stone  ?  At  whose  de- 
airs  ?  Was  it  altogether  of  stone?  Which 
was  the  largest  amphithestre  ever  built? 
What  u  it  now  called  ?  From  what  ? 
What  was  ite  form  ?    What  number  of 


spectators  is  it  said  to  bare  oentaiacd  ' 
What  was  the  place  of  oombst  called  ? 
Why?  What  the  oombaUnts?  In 
what  more  eatensiTo  sense  is  artmm 
•ometimes  employed  ?  , 

121&  What  was  the  podium  f  For 
what  other  persons  wer«  places  set 
apart  in  this  portion  of  the  amphithea. 
tre  ?  What  was  the  place  of  the  em- 
peror called?  What  the  canopy  by 
which  it  was  corered  ?  Orer  what  did 
the  jHHUtim  project  ?  Howmany  feet  was 
it  raised  abore  the  wall  ?  How  was  ic 
secured  against  the  irmpUon  of  wild 
beasts?  Where  did  the  egmitet  sit? 
In  how  many  rows  ?  With  whnt  were 
the  seats  ot  both  covered  ? 

1217.  When  were  these  firat  need  ? 
What  were  the  seats  of  the  people 
cslled  ?  Of  what  were  they  fonned  ? 
What  were  the  yomitoria  t  What  the 
ScaUt  or  Semtariar  What  wera  the 
seats  between  two  passages  called  ? 
Why?  What  is  hence  meant  by  cmteis 
htnohtU  res  omnibus  7  On  what  ground 
was  a  particular  place  sometimes  pub- 
liely  granted  to  certain  persons?  What 
piiTilege  dees  the  editor  seem^to  hare 
possessed  ? 

IS  18.  What  were  the  deslgmatorts  f 
What  were  they  said  to  do  when  they  re- 
moved  any  one  from  his  place  ?  With 
what  other  functionaries  are  they 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  identical  ? 
Who  were  the  Xiocorii,  acoording  ut 
others? 

1S10*  Under  what  restriction  were 
women  anciently  allowed  to  see  the 
gladiators  ?  Was  this  restriction  after- 
wards removed  ?  Where  did  Augustus 
assign  them  a  particular  place  ? 

1920.  What  was  the  use  of  the  secret 
tubes  that  ran  through  the  amphithea. 
tre?  How  were  the  spectators  pro. 
tected  from  excessive  rain  or  heat? 
How  were  these  coverings  supported  ? 
What  substitutes  were  made  use  of  when 
the  wind  did  not  permit  them  to  be 
spread  ? 

1221  What  were  pegmataT  Why 
were  gladiators  sometimes  called  peg- 
mutresf  For  what  is  pegmata  put  by 
Cicero? 

1222.  What  was  the  sv^k^rium'* 
What  preliminaries  took  place  on  the 
day  of  the  exhibition  ?  What  was  per. 
formed  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle? 
What  took  place  upon  a  signal  given 
with  a  trumpet  ?  To  what  d«  the  ex- 
pressions moveri,  d^ici  vel  deturbari 
de  statu  mentis :  depetli,  defiei  vel  de- 
moverigradu  refer  ?  Describe  the  mode 
in  which  tbey  fenced  ?  Whr  did  they 
take  particular  csrs  to  defend  their 
side  ?  Translate,  in  reference  to  this, 
the  postages  tatere  tecto  abecederei  per 
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miierbu  UUus  peti;  ImtMt  apertmm  t«I 
nmdaimdare.  Wli«t rouArkable faoolcy 
w«a  poMeMed  by  two  gladialon  belong* 
lag  to  the  emperor  Clandias?  What 
advantage  did  it  eonfer  on  ita 


1823.  What  did  the  people  exclaim 
vrhen  aoy  gladiator  waa  wounded  P 
How  did  the  gladiator  sigiiify  hia  con- 
aeiouanoM  of  defeat?  .Upon  whoee 
pleaaure  did  hia  fate  depend  ?  How  did 
the  people  intimate  their  deaire  that  he 
should  be  MTod  ?  That  he  should  be 
elaiu  ?  Explain  tbe  phrase  lamdare 
utroque  jpoiUce,  By  what  accidental 
ciroiimatance  was  a  gladiator  sometimes 
rescued  ? 

1234.  What  rewarda  were  given  Co  the 
victors  ?  W  hat  is  henoe  the  meaning  of 
the  ^phnaeplurbHorum paimamm gia- 
diator  T  With  what  view  was  a  rod  or 
wooden  sword  granted  to  gladiators? 
By  whom  was  it  granted  ?  To  whom  ? 
At  whose  desire?  What  were  those 
who  received  it  called  P  Where  did 
they  fix  their  arms  ?  What  gladiators 
were  said  delusisse?  How  did  the 
spectators  manifest  the  eagerness  of 
their  feelings  in  the  amphitheatre  P 
What  ehange  was  made  in  the  year 
693  on  the  attendance  at  an  exhibition 
«»f  gladiators  ?  What  does  Horace  call 
intermissions  given  to  gladiatora  in  tbe 
time  of  ighting,  or  a  delay  of  the  com- 
bat  P  Bv  whom  were  shows  of  gladia- 
tora prohibited  7  When  were  they  en- 
tirely suppressed  ? 

in.    DRAMATIC  CNTaaTAIMMMTS. 

1235.  When  were  dramatic  enter- 
tainments or  stage  plays  first  introdnoed 
at  Rome  ?  For  what  purpose  ?  What 
bad  been  the  only  public  amusements 
prior  to  that  time  ?  Why  were  they 
called  ludi  seenici  f  What  name  was 
hence  given  in  after  times  to  the  front 
of  the  theatre  where  the  actors  stood  ? 
To  the  acton  themselves  P  From  what 
country  were  stage  plays  borrowed? 
Why  were  players  called  higtrianetf 
What  was  the  sole  performance  of  these 
Tuscans  ?     Why  did  they  not  speak  ? 

1336<  What  additions  did  the  Roman 
youth,  in  imitating  them,  make  to  this 
performance  P  What  were  these  verses 
called?  Why?  By  what  improved 
dramatic  composition  were  they  sue- 
eeeded?  Why  were  these  so  called? 
How  Were  they  performed?  In  what  re- 
spect were  they  superior  to  the  Fescen- 
nine  verses?  Why  did  those  poems 
afterwards  written  to  expose  vice,  get 
the  name  of  satire*  f 

1187.  Who  first  ventured  to  write  a 
regular  play?  When?  How  many 
years  before  the  birth  of  Ennins  P  How 


ny  after  the  death  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides?  How  many  after  that  of 
Menander?  Was  he  the  actor  of  his 
own  compositions  ?  Whom  did  he  em- 
ploy to  sing  to  the  flutoi  whilst  he  acted 
what  was  sun^  P  Why  did  he  ask  tbe 
audience  to  |(rant  him  this  permimion  ? 
Was  the  change  generally  adopted  by 
actors  ?  At  what  intervals  was  there  a 
■ongP 

1328.  Mentiop  some  anthers  who 
greatly  improved  Roman  plays  from 
the  model  of  the  Greeks.  What  were 
Bsodia  ?  Why  were  they  so  called  P 
By  whom  were  they  performed  P  By 
what  other  name*  were'they  designated? 
From  what?  What  rights  denied  to 
common  actors  were  enjoyed  by  the  ac- 
tors of  these  farces  ? 

1229.  What  were 'the  principal  kinds 
of  dramatic  entertainments  in  their  im- 
proved state?  Define  comedy.  What 
was  its  design?  How  was  it  divided 
among  the  Greeks  ?  What  were  repre-* 
sented  in  tbe  first?  In  the  second? 
In  the  third  P  What  writers  excelled 
in  the  old  comedy  ?  Who  in  the  new? 
Which  was  the  only  kind  known  at 
Rome  ?  Which  of  the  Greek  comediana 
was  chiefly  copied  by  the  Roman  comic 
writers  P  In  what  estimation  is  he  held 
as  a  writer  of  comedies  ?  Do  any  of  his 
works  still  remain  ?  Who  was  bis  most 
successful  imitator  ? 

1330.  How  were  comedies  distinguish- 
ed among  the  Romitns  ?  What  come, 
dies  were  called  Togataet  Which  Prae- 
textatae  vel  praetextae  f  Which  7V<i6- 
ealaeF  Which  Tabemariaef  Which 
PaUkttaef  yfhich  Motoriae  r  Which 
Staiariaer  Which  Miitaef  What 
were  the  representations  of  the  AteUani 
called  ?  What  kind  of  shoe  was  worn 
by  comedisns  P  Who  were  said  docere 
re\faeere/abulnm  f  What  expressions 
were  applied  to  a  play  if  it  was  ap- 
proved ?     What  if  it  wasnnsncoessful  T 

1231.  Define  tragedy.  What  was  its 
great  end  ?  Whence,  according  to  Hor- 
ace, did  it  derive  ita  name  P  Why  ? 
Where  does  Virgil  allude  to  this? 
What  is  the  opinion  of  others? 

1288.  Who  IS  ssid  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  tragedy  ?  About  what  time  ? 
What  was  his  mode  of  performance? 
Fmm  what,  with  reference  to  this,  do 
some  derive  the  name  of  tragedy . 
With  what  celebrated  legislator  was 
Tbespis  contemporary  f  Was  be  friend 
1y  to  his  dramatic  representations  ? 

1233.  Who  succeeded  Theapis  ?  What 
improvements  did  be  introduce  P  For 
what  are  these  words  put  P  For  what 
\b  cothurnus  used  ?  Explain  the  pau- 
age  nee  eomoedia  in  cothurnos  axxHr- 
git,  nee  contra  tragocdia  socco  ingre* 
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dUur  t  What  did  platen  wear  under 
the  tunic  ?    Why  ?  I 

1231.  What  writers,  after  A«chylat» 
brought  tragedy  to  the  highest  per- 
fection? Whether  was  tragedy  or 
comedy  first  cultivated  at  Home? 
What  aro  the  only  Roman  tragedies 
that  are  still  extant  ? 

liM.  How  were  Roman  plays  di- 
Tided?  Was  the  Rubdivision  into 
scenes  known  to  the  ancients  ?  What 
was  the  chorus  r  What  was  their 
chief  called  ?  What  is  the  usual  aignifi. 
cation  of  ckoragu$f^O(  choragiumf 
Explain  the  expression-;/a^e  ckora- 
gium  gloriae  f 

I230i  Was  the  chorus  introduced  in 
ancient  comedy?  When  waa  it 
silenced  ? 

1237.  What  music  was  chiefly  nsed  ? 
What  kind  of  flute  was  used  at  first? 
What,  afterwards?  What  are  the 
flutes    most    frequently    mentioned  ? 

•To  what  has  their  construction  giren 
rise?  What  is  the  most  prolmble 
opinion?  Which  was  the  tibia  dex- 
«raf  — Which,  the  tibia  HnUtraT 
What  was  the  diflerence  between 
them  in  their  tone  and  number  of 
holes  7  What  wei^e  tU>itB  fares  dex- 
frtff^  What,  tUtUg  pares  sinistra  r 
—What,  tibia  impares  or  tibia  dextrce 
et  sinistra?  With  which  did  the 
Lydian  fluteH  correspond  ?— With  which 
tl}«  Tyrian  ?  Explain  the  passage— 
biforem  dat  tibia  cautum.  What  was 
the  flute  called,  when  it'was  crooked  P 

1238.  What  were  pan/omimeff  What 
were  the  actors  hence  called  ?  To 
what  is  pantomimi  restricted  in  its 
application?  By  what  other  name 
were  the  actors  designated  ?  Why  ? 
What  were  ScabiUa  or  Scabellaf  By 
whom  are  the  pantomimes  said  to  hare 
been  invented  ?  What  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Misid  before  his  time  ?  What 
is  the  signification  of  Mimusf 

1239.  Who  were  the  most  celebrated 
composers  of  mimical  performances  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar?  Who  were 
the  most  famous  pantomtmea  under 
Augustus?  Which  of  them  was  the 
Kmperor'a  favourite?  What  is  he 
f-alled  by  the  Scholiast  on  Persius? 
What,  by  Juvenal^  Whst  remark 
did  Pylades  address  to  Augustus  when 
lie  was  reproved  by  him  for  the  rivalry 
that  existed  between  himself  end  Ba- 
thyllns  ?  Which  of  them  was  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  public  ?  What  incident 
in  his  history  is  illustrative  of  this  ? 
Were  the  factions  of  the  different  actors 
supported  with  much  warmth  ? 

1240.  What  were  FunambuUI  By 
what  other  names  were  they  rall«>d  ? 
What,  PetaurislJf  ?    What,  EmboUa  or 


Aeroamataf  For  what  ia  this  iMt 
word  usually  pnt  ?  By  what  were  dM 
plays  often  interrupted?  To  what 
does  Horace  compare  the  nuise  wkick 
the  people  made  on  these  jiccnsiona  f 
How  did  they  express  their  approba- 
tion ?    How,  their  disapprobation  ? 

1241.  What  were  those  called  who 
acted  the  principal  parts  of  a  play? 
Those  who  acted  the  aeoood?— Tfas 
third  ?  By  what  expression  did  ik« 
actors  eolieit  the  approbation  of  the 
audience,  when  the  play  was  ended? 
What  kinds  of  crowns  were  given  to 
the  actors  who  were  most  approved  ? 
What  were  these  called?  Of  what 
materials  were  they  made  by  GFaasna  ? 
What  does  CoroUarhtm  hence  aignify  f 
What  pay  was  allowed  to  actova  bj 
If.  Antoninus? 

1242.  What  was  the  place  caHed 
where  dramatic  represeniationa  were 
exhibited?  From  what  is  the  term 
derived?  Why  Is  stantes  sometimea 
put  for  spectators?  When  was  a  de- 
cree to  this  efifect  made  by  the  senate  f 
By  what  procedure,  on  the  part  of  tbe 
censors,  was  this  enforced  ? 

1243.  Which  was  the  most  splendid 
of  the  temporary  theatres  afterwarda 
erected?  What  number  of  persona 
did  it  contain  ?  DescrilM  the  theatrea 
conatrucred  by  Curio,  tbe  partisan  of 
Cnsar,  at  the  funeral  exhibition  in 
honour  of  his  father?  Who  waa  tbe 
firat  that  reared  a  theatre  of  hewn 
stone  ?  What  number  of  apecUfeors 
did  it  contain?  By  what  anbterfng« 
did  he  escape  the  animadversion  of  the 
censors?  What  other  oclebrmted 
theatres  were  there  near  that  of 
Pompey  ?  What  were  they  henoe 
called  ? 

1244.  Were  the  firat  Roman  theatres 
roofed?  Whst  substitute  was  em- 
ployed in  excessive  heat  or  rain  ?  Waa 
this  the  ease  in  later  timea  ?  For  what 
purpose,  besides  amusement,  were 
theatres  nsed  among  the  Greeks?— 
Among  the  Romans?  What  did  the 
Orceks  call  this  ?  Of  what  form  was 
tbe  theatre  t  To  whom  were  the  fore- 
most rows  asfigned?— To  whom  the 
fourteen  rows  behind  them?— To  whom 
the  remainder  ?  What  was  the  whole 
called?  What,  the  foremost  rows?— 
The  most  remote  ?— The  middle  ? 

1245.  What  parts  of  the  theatre  were 
allotted  to  the  performera  ?  What  was 
the  scenaf  How  waa  it  adorned? 
What  was  meant  by  Scena  VersatiUsf 
Whmt  by  Seena  JDuetilisf  By  what  was 
the  scenery  concealed  ?  How  was  the 
curtain  used?  What  was  the  Ex- 
ostrat  Where  else  were  ctirtain*  and 
baociOEB   of    Upestry    used?     What 
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wcretteMcaUed?  Why?  Wbat 
the  poHseenium  f^The  froscenimmf 
— The  pulpUum  t — The  erehestra  f 
TraoaUte  the  patMge  lAtdUiria  se€»A 
et  pulpito  digna, 

lfIUT4RT  AVPAIRS  OP  TBI  BOHiNS. 
I.     LSTTIMO  OP  SOLDIBSf. 

1340.  Within  wh«t  periods  of  life 
were  Roman  citizens  liable  to  enliat- 
ment  ?  What  length  of  Mrrioe  was  at 
first  necessary  before  any  one  eoold 
•njoy  an  oAce  iivthe  city  ?  What  nam- 
berof  campaifns  was  every  foot  soldier 
obliged  to  serre?— Bvery  horseman? 
What  classes  were  enlisted  only  in 
dangerous  junctures?  By  whom  was 
this  restriction  remored  ? 

1347.  How  long  were  the  Romans 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  different  states 
of  Italy  ?  What  was  their  employment 
during  the  300  succeeding  years. 

1248.  What  was  the  office  of  the 
FtdaUst  What  was  the  first  step 
adopted  by  the  Romans  when  they 
thought  themselves  injured  by  any 
nation  ?  How  soon  afterwards  might 
war  be  justly  declared  ?  With  what 
ceremony  was  this  done?  What  was 
the  fonn  of  words  called,  which  he 
pronounced  before  he  threw  the  spear  ? 
\Vhere  was  this  ceremony  performed* 
when  the  empire  was  enlarged,  and 
wars  were  carried  on  with  distant  na- 
tions ?    Give  an  instance. 

1349.  How  many  legions  were 
annually  raised  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
republic?  Wh^?  Was  a  greater 
number  ever  raised  f  What  was  the 
amooDt  of  the  standing  army  under 
Tiberius?— Under  Adrian?  What 
number  of  troops  is  Italy  alone  said  to 
have  armed  A.  U.  G.  0S9  upon  the  re- 
port of  a  Gallic  tumult?  Were  troops 
procurrd  with  as  much  readiness  in 
aftortimes?  Why?  Mention  an  in- 
stance. 

1250.  What,  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  was  done  by  the  consuls  after 
they  entered  on  their  oAce?  What 
took  place  on  the  day  appointed  ?  How 
was  the  manner  of  calling  the  tribes 
determined  ?  What  followed  ?  Whom 
were  they  careful  to  choose  first? 
Why  does  scfibtm  signify  to  enlist,  to 
lety  or  raise  ? 

1251.  Was  compniston  ever  necessary 
in  raising  troops?  What  were  those 
called  who  refused  to  serve?  What 
means  were  employed  to  force  them  to 
enlist?  What  is  said  to  be  the  deriva- 
tion  of  the  word  poltroons f  Why? 
Did  this  screen  them  from  punish- 
ment? How  did  Augustus  on  one 
occasion  treat  the  most  refractory  ? 


13S3.  What  were  admitted  as  jest 
Ohttses  of  exemntion  froei  military  ser- 
vice ?  Who  else  were  excused  ?  To 
whom  did  those  who  daimed  this 
exemption  apply  for  a  discharge  ? 
How  was  this  sometimes  forbidden? 
To  whom  did  the  tribunes  themselves 
sometimes  refer  the  matter  ? 

1243.  On  what  occasions  was  no  re« 
gaid  bad  to  these  excuses?  How 
were  the  troops  summoned  in  these 
emergencies  t  Whst  was  meant  by 
eoitfiaratio  op  tvoeatiof  What  were 
the  men  thus  raised  called  ?  Were 
they  considered  as  regular  soldiers? 
What  were  soldiers  raised  upon  a 
sudden  alarm  called  ?  Who  were 
meant  by  Cautariif  What  pnnuh- 
ment  was  sometimes  inflicted  on  slaves 
who  were  found  to  have  obtruded 
themselves  into  the  service  ? 

1254.  Prom  what  body  were  the 
cavalry  chosen?  What  did  they  re-> 
ceive  from  the  public  ?  How  did  some 
of  the  Equites  serve  on  extraordinary 
occasions  ?  Was  this  usnslly  done  ? 
What  alteration  was  made  by  Marios 
in  the  Roman  cavalry  ?  Who  composed 
the  infantry  ?  What  is  justly  thought 
to  have  been  the  consequence  of  this 
chsnge  ? 

1255.  For  what  purpose  was  one 
soldier  ehooen  after  the  levy  was  com- 
pleted ?  What  was  repeated  by  every 
one  as  he  passed  along?  Does  the 
form  of  the  oath  seem  to  have  been 
always  the  same?  What  was  the 
substance  of  it?  Were  those  below 
seventeen  ever  obliged  to  take  the 
military  oath  f 

1250.  For  what  is  aaeramenta  put  by 
Juvenal  ?  Why  ?  When,  according  to 
Livy,  was  it  first  legally  exacted  ? 
What  distinction  does  he  make,  in  the 
passage  alluded  to,  between  tacrmnen- 
tum  and  Jusfurandumf  On  what  ' 
occasion  was  the  military  osth  taken 
anew  ?  What  name  was  inserted  in  it 
under  the  emperors  ?  How  often  was 
it  renewed  by  the  soldiers  and  the 
people  in  the  provinces  f 

1257.  What  were  conquiaUores  f 
What  was  the  force  used  for  that  pur- 
pose called?  Who  were  sometimes 
appointed  for  that  purpose  ? 

1208.  What  were  Evocati  f  To  whom 
did  Galba  give  this  name  ?  What  im- 
munity was  enjoyed  by  the  Evocati? 

1250.  What  troops  were  furnished  by 
Latiom  and  the  states  of  Italy  ?  What 
notice  did  the  consuls  send  them  when 
about  to  make  a  levy  ?  What  did  they 
at  the  same  time  appoint? 

1280-  How  do  the  forces  of  the  allies 
seem  to  have  been  raised  ?  By  whom 
were  they  paid?    What  did  they  re- 
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ceive  from  the  Rmnans  f  When  were 
they  incorporated  with  the  force*  of 
the  republio  t 

1201.  Whet  were  auxUiaret  miiita 
Tel  ouxUiaT  What  did  they  usually 
reoeire  from  the  republic  ?  Who  are 
•aid  to  haTO  been  the  Ant  mero«!nary 
•otdv^rs  in  the  Roman  army  ?  In  what 
year?  Were  theae  the  aame  as  the 
auxUiaretf  Of  what  were  the  Roman 
armiea  compoaed  under  the  imperial 
go%'emment  ?  In  what  proportion  was 
the  nnmber  of  men  which  each  dis- 
trict furnished  ? 

II.  DITISION  OK  TBI  TROOPII  IN  THS 
ROMAK  army;  TUBIB  ARMSiOrnOBRf, 
AND  DRRSS. 

1303.  What  wai  done  alter  the  lery 
was  completed,  and  the  military  oath 
administered  ?  From  what  is  the  term 
legio  derived?  For  what  is  it  some- 
times put?  How  was  each  legion 
divided? — Each  cohort?— Bach  mani- 
ple ?  How  many  maniples  were  there 
in  a  legion?— How  many  centuries? 
Did  each  century  always  consist  of  a 
hundred  men  ?  O  f  what  nnmber  would 
the  legion  have  consisted,  if  thia  had 
been  die  case  ?  What  number  did  it 
contain  in  the  time  of  Polybius  ? 

1263.  How  many  cavalrv  were  usually 
joined  to  each  legion  ?  What  were  they 
called?  How  were  they  divided? 
What  were  the  different  kinds  of  in- 
fantry which  compoaed  the  legion? 
Why  were  the  HaHati  so  called  ?  Of 
what  did  they  conaiat  ?  Which  line  in 
battle  did  they  form  ?  What  were  the 
PriTuipes  t  Why  were  they  so  called  ? 
Which  line  did  they  occupy?  What 
were  the  Triarii  f  Why  were  they  ao 
called  ?  What  else  were  they  called  ? 
Why?  What  were  the  Hatlati  and 
Princlpes  called,  from  their  position  in 
front  of  the  Triarii  r 

1204.  What  was  a  fourth  kind  of 
troops  ?  Why  were  they  called  VeUtuf 
When  were  they  first  instituted  1  Did 
they  form  a  part  of  the  legion  ?  Where 
did  they  fight?  Who  were  joined  to 
them?    What  were  theae  called  ? 

1209.  What  were  the  light  armed 
troops  anciently  called  ?  What  do 
others  anppoae  the  Accensi  to  haTO 
been  ?  Among  whom  were  they 
ranked  ?  Were  the  light  armed  troopa 
formed  into  diatinct  companiea?  To 
whom  are  they  aometimra  oppoaed? 
From  what  were  the  aoldiera  often 
denominated,  especially  under  the 
emperora  P 

1306.      How      were     the      VettteM 
equipped?      What     waa    the    round 


btickler  called?  What  waa  it9  dia- 
meter? Of  what  materials  was  tt 
made  ?  Of  what  waa  the  galea  vel 
galerus  generally  made  ?    Why  ? 

1307.  What  were  the  defenaiTe  and 
offensive  arma  of  the  Hastatt,  PriK' 
cipes,   and  TViariif     What  waa  the 
oblong  shield    called?     Sute   its   di- 
mensions, materials,  &c.    What  were 
the  sise   and  shape  of  the    CigpetuT 
What    was    the    head-piece     called  f 
What  was  its  shape  ?    What  adTantage 
did  CaMar  take  of  this  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia?    By  what  was  the  helmec 
surmounted?    What  was  the  ooat  of 
mail  called?    Of  what  waa  it  made  P 
With  what  was  it  covered  ?    What  did 
moit  persons  use  instead  of  it  ?    What 
were   greaves    for   the    legs   called? 
Were    they  always   worn    in    pairs  ? 
From  what  did  the  emperor  Caligwla 
receive  his  name  t    For  what  is  eaUga- 
ttts  putt     Explain  the  expreaaion — 
Marina  a  caliga  ad  ctmsuiaium   eer- 
ductus.    What  was  the  aword  called  ? 
—What,  the  jarelina  ? 

1208.  What  kind  of  clothing  did  the 
cavalry  nae  at  first?  Why?  la  there 
any  mention  of  stirrups  in  the  claaeica? 
What  were  they  att€<rwarda  called  ? 
What  were  ephippta  vel  strata  f  By 
what  European  people  were  theae  de- 
apiaed  ?  Why  doea  Uvy  call  the  Na- 
midian  horaeffi/roefurlif  What  change 
waaafterwarda  made  in  the  equipment 
of  the  Roman  cavalry?  What  were 
L^nHcati  nr  Cataphracti  t 

1309.  What  waa  the  number  or 
military  tribunes  in  each  legion  > 
Under  whom  did  they  command  ? 
How  long  each  in  his  turn?  Why 
were  they  called  in  Greek  %o>*m^tt  vel— 
M?  From  whom  were  they  chiefly 
chosen  under  the  emperors  F  What 
were  they  hence  called  ?  Why  was 
their  command  called  Stmestris 
Tribunatusf  Vfby,  Semestre  aurumf 
1370.  Whence  were  the  centuriooa 
chosen?  By  whom?  According  to 
what  criterion?  How  was  the  office 
sometimes  disposed  of?  What  waa  the 
badge  of  a  centurion?     Explain  the 

Iphraaes— i;ife  dtmari;  vitem  paseere : 
vitem  gerere  f 

iS7l.  How  many  centurions  called 
by  the  aame  name  were  there  in  each 
maniple?  By  what  title  were  tiiey 
dutingniahed  P  Why  P  What  was 
the  centurion  of  the  first  century  of 
the  first  maniple  of  the  Triarii  called? 
Over  whom  did  he  preatde?  What 
charge  was  confided  to  him?  What 
dignity  did  he  derive  from  this  trust  ? 
What  were  the  other  centurioos 
called  in  reference  to  hu  stiperior 
rank? 
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ItrS.  WhAt  WM  the  eentarion  of  the 
etfcond  century  of  the  first  maniple  of 
the  TWorii  cAlIed?— What,  ihe  two 
eentariODN  of  the  «econd  maniple  of 
the  TriarH  f  By  what  gradation  were 
ftnldiera  in  the  Roman  army  promoted  IP 
Who  was  aaid  ductre  honestum  ordi- 
nemf  How  many  assistanta  or  lien- 
ttrn&uta  did  eacli  centurion  chooae? — 
How  many  ensigns?  What  were  the 
former  called!— The  latter  ?  To  whom 
wa«  the  title  of  praefeetus  aloe  giren  ? 

1273.  Wbat  were  the  ofllcera  of  the 
Turmae  called?  How  many  of  them 
wpre  there  in  each  troop?  Which  of  them 
commanded  the  troop  ?  By  what  title 
waa  he  distinguished  ?  What  sub- 
ordinate officer  had  each  Dectiriof 

1274.  What  were  the  troops  of  the 
allies  called  ?  Why  ?  By  what  officers 
were  they  commanded  T  How  were 
they  divided  ?  What  were  the  Extra" 
ordinariif  What,  the  Ablecti  or 
Setectir  What  do  the  arms  and  in- 
ferior officers  of  the  allied  troops  ieem 
to  have  resembled  ? 

1376.  Of  what  did  a  eonaalar  army 
consist  ?  What  number  of  men  did  it 
contain  ?  What  number,  in  the  time 
of  Polybias?  How  many  lieutenant- 
generals  did  the  consul  appoint  under 
him  ?    What  were  they  called  t 

1-270.  When  was  anything  said  to  be 
done  by  the  conduct  and  auspices  of 
the  consul  ?  When,  by  the  auspices  of 
the  consul  and  conduct  of  the  legatusf 
What  does  Auspicia  hence  mean  ? 

1277.  What  was  the  military  robe  or 
cloak  of  the  general  called  ?  What  was 
its  colour  ?  With  what  was  it  border- 
ed ?  Explain  the  'pas8age->ciim  palU' 
datls  dudbus.  What  class  of  public 
serf  anis  are  supposed  by  some  to  hare 
worn  this  robe?  What  does  Plautus 
mean  by  CMoMfdatus  f    Why  ? 

1978.  What  was  the  military  cloak  of 
the  officers  and  aotdiers  called  ?  How 
was  it  woro  ?  To  what  other  robe  was 
it  opposed  7  Explain  the  phrases — 
Est  in  sagis  eivitas ;  sumere  saga,  ad 
saga  ire  J  redire  ad  togas;  jmnico 
iMgubre  mutavit  sagwn.  For  what 
other  word  ia  sagum  ased  in  this  last 
passage  ? 

III.    DI8C1PLINS OP  THI  ROMANS, TRIIK 
MARCHB8  AMD  XMCAMPUaMTfl. 

1270.  In  what  was  the  discipline  of 
the  Romans  most  eonspieuons  ?  Why  ? 
Who  were  the  Metatortsf  What  do 
■  the  expressions  alteris  Tel  secundis 
caxtris,  tertiis  castris,  quintis  castris, 
&e.  hence  signify  ?  What  wac  simply 
eallf*d  eastra  f  What  was  this  called 
in  later  ages?     What  else  did   this 


word    express?     With    what    Greek 
word  was  It  synonymous. 

1280.  What  waa  meant  by  Castra 
Statlva  ?  —  Estiva  t  -^  Bibema  f  On 
what  occaaioD  was  this  first  used? 
VNhat  waa  the  nature  of  the  Roman 
winter  quarters?  What  towns  in 
England  are  supposed  to  hare  been 
the  sites  of  Roman  camps  ? 

1281.  What  was  the  form  of  the  Ro. 
man  camp  ?  What  change  was  some- 
times made  on  it  in  later  ages  ?  With 
what  was  it  surrounded  ?  What  were 
the  dimensions  of  the  former?  Of 
what  was  the  latter  composed  ? 

1282.  How  many  gatea  had  the 
camp  ?  What  were  they  called  ?  On 
which  side  was  the  porta  preetorta^— 
the  porta  decumanai — the  porta  pHn- 
cipalis  dextra  f — the  porta  principatti 
sinistra  f  What  were  the  divisions  (^ 
the  iatertor?  Which  was  the  upper 
part?  Whose  tent  did  it  contain? 
What  was  this  called  ?  Why,  itnyw- 
ralef  What  tenu  stood  on  each  side 
of  the  Pratorium?  From  what  cir- 
cumstance does  the  porta  decumana 
seem  to  have  been  called  (^wmstoria^ 
Where  did  the  Forum  atand?  By 
what  other  name  was  it  known  ?  Per 
what  purposes  was  it  usedl  Who  else 
were  quartered  in  this  part  of  the 
camp?  What  amount  of  information 
do  the  classics  giro  us  as  to  the  order 
in  which  they  were  placed  ? 

1S93.  What  was  the  prineipia  f  For 
what  purposes  was  it  used?  What 
did  the  soldiers  deposit  at  the  standards 
as  in  a  sacred  place  f  When  was  this 
restored  .> 

1284.  How  were  the  troops  dbposed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  camp  ?  Why 
were  the  earalry  and  foot  of  the  allies 
posted  in  separate  places?  What 
space  is  supposed  to  hare  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Vetttesl^Bj  the  Calonet 
and  the  lAxaet  What  were  these 
last?  To  whom  did  the  Calottes  be- 
long? Were  the  JJx€U  permitted  to 
follow  the  camp  at  pleasure  ?  Where 
did  they  stay  at  other  times  ? 

128A.  Explain  the  phrases—wfrpcf* 
libms  Memare,  durare,  haberi,  retineri. 
What  waa  meant  by  contubemiumf 
What  were  the  membersof  the  same  tent 
called  ?  What  is  hence  meant  by  the 
phrase— viiwre  in  contvbemio  aUcufusf 
—By  contubematts  ?  Where  were  the 
centurions  and  standard  bearers  jMsted? 

1286.  What  were  the  Viao  of  a  camp? 
What  was  their  namber  and  direction? 
What  were  the  rows  of  tents  between 
the  Viae  called  ? 

1287.  Who  underwent  the  labonr  of 
pitching  the  camp?  What  serviees 
were   aatig^ed  to   them   during    tlM 
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eneunpiBflBt  ?  Wbo  were  exempted 
from  the  peiformanee  of  theae  doaee  f 
Who  were  the  BeneJleiarUI  How 
WM  this  priTilege  afterwards  dispooed 
off  What  were  the  soldiers  called 
who  performed  theae  avrvicea  t 

1288.  What  waa  the  Pree/ectus  Cos- 
tronunt  In  what  parts  of  the  camp 
were  guards  oonstantly  stationed  ? 
How  oft«n  were  they  changed  ?  What 
watches  were  denoted  by  ExeubiaeJ 
By  ngillae?  By  StatUmesI  By 
CustodUiel  In  what  more  general 
mnse  is  tUtio  used  by  Cicero  ?  Whet 
was  the  penalty  of  deserting  a  post  ? 

It80.  What  was  done  every  oTening 
before  the  watches  were  set?  What 
was  the  watch  word  celled  ?  By  what 
means  was  it  distributed  ?  What  was 
this  celled  It  Why  1  How  often  does 
the  watch  word  seem  to  have  been 
varied  t  What  was  a  frequent  wateb- 
word  of  Marios?— Of  Sylla?.Of 
Cvser?— Of  Brutus?  Throogh  what 
hands  did  the  tessera  pass  ?  Who  was 
the  7'eMeraHtM? 

1390.  What  else  was  frequently  com- 
mnnieated  to  the  trOopa  in  thia  manner? 
How  does  this  seem  lo  here  been  done 
on  other  occasions  ?  What  signal  was 
given  every  night  when  the  general 
dismissed  his  ehief  oiBcers  and  friendaf 
What  were  the  circuitoret  f  By  whom 
does  this  seem  to  have  been  at  first 
done?  By  whom,  on  extraordinary 
occasions  ? 

1S91.  What  kind  of  mnsical  instru- 
ments did  the  Romans  use  in  their 
army  ?  Xnumerate  and  describe  them. 
Of  what  material  were  they  all  com- 
posed ?  What  were  those  who  blew 
them  henee  csilled  ?  By  what  portion 
of  the  army  was  the  UUm  used  ?  The 
iituutl  Why  does  Virgil  cell  them 
both  conekael  What  is  meant  by  ad 
tertknn  bticcinam  ?    Why  so  ? 

1292.  How  was  the  time  determined  ? 
In  what  did  a  principal  part  of  the 
discipline  of  the  camp  conaivt  ?  What 
was  an  army  hence  celled  ?  Enumerate 
some  of  the  exercises  of  the  camp  ? 

Itas.  How  many  signals  were  given 
when  the  general  thought  proper  to  de- 
camp ?  What  did  the  troops  do  on  re- 
oeivlng  the  first  signal  ?~0n  receiving 
the  second  ?~On  the  third  ?  In  what 
order?  What  was  an  agmen  pilatum 
vel  JustumJ  What,  an  agmen  incau- 
ttanl  Was  the  form  of  an  army  on 
march  always  the  same  ?  How  was  it 
varied?    When  was  it  called  agmen 

ExadrattimJ    What  were   the   specu- 
tores  7    Who,  under  the  emperors  ? 
12M.  How  were  the  soldiers  trained 
to  observe  the  military  pace,  end  to 
fellow  the  standards?    ^hat  articles 


did  m  Romnn  eoldier  cmtry  io  nddkiea 
to  his  arms?  What  weight?  How 
many  milee  e  dey  did  he  nsnelly  meicfa 
under  this  load  f  What  did  tb«  beasts 
of  burden  carry  f  What  are  tbry 
henee  called  by  Cseear  f  Why  were 
wagona  little  used  by  the  ancient 
Romans  ? 

ISOft.  Where  did  the  general  march  « 
Who  were  sent  forward,  when  they 
came  near  the  plaee  of  encampcneot, 
to  mark  out  the  ground?  By  what 
means  did  they  aesign  to  cndi  one 
his  proper  quarters?  How  was  tiie 
place  for  the  generars  tent  marked  r 
What  was  done  immediately  after  the 
troops  came  up?  Was  it  usaal  (or 
them  to  eneamp  with  so  moch  regu' 
larity? 

lY.     THB  OR  DBR    OV   BATTM:   A  NO    TBI 
DIFFKBBMT  iTANDAaOS. 

1206.  In  what  form  was  the  Reman 
army  usnslly  drawn  up  ?  What  troops 
occupied  the  several  lines?  Bzplain 
the  phrases-HMf<  ftinetpim :  trans- 
vorsU  pristdpiu.  H  ow  were  the  mani- 
ples of  the  difierent  kinds  of  troepe 
posted?  What  was  the  eoneequence 
of  this  arrangement?  How  were  they 
placed  behind  each  other  ?  What  ex- 
ception was  there  to  this  form  ?  What 
were  the  vtae  in  a  marshalled  amy  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expreeeion 
ordinet  expUcoref  What  free  apace 
was  allowed  eaclkman  in  the  maniples  ? 

1207.  Where  were  the  FetUes  placed  ? 
—The  Roman  legiona  ?— The  allies  and 
auxiliariea  ?  —  The  cavalry  ?  What 
were  they  called  from  this  latter  posi- 
tion? To  what  troopa  is  thia  name 
commonly  applied  Y 

1298.  Was  the  above  arrangement 
always  observed?  What  was  the 
jleies  ifvplrjr?— What,  the  Acie*  mm- 
plesef  Does  Caesar,  in  describing  his 
own  battles,  make  any  mention  of  the 
Hastati,  Prhtcipes»  and  TVioHIT 
How  did  he  generally  draw  up  his 
troops  ?  In  how  msny  did  he  draw 
up  his  forces  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  ? 
What  was  such  an  order  of  battle 
properly  celled  P 

1299.  Where  were  the  bravest  troops 
placed  in  the  time  of  GKsar?  Was 
this  the  ancient  practice  ?  To  whom  is 
the  change  ascribed  ?  For  what,  be- 
sides the  whole  or  part  of  an  army  in 
order  of  battle,  is  the  word  aeies  put  ? 
Quote  an  example. 

1300.  What  is  the  meaning  of  mdUtcs 
nnimssfgni7  Why?  Explain  the  phraves 
—reiifua  tUna  in  tuhsUlo  ariUu  coUo. 
eat;  signa  tnferre;  cenvertert;  efferrt: 
a  sigttis  dUeedere;  tigna  re/erre  ;  evn- 
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signts  iM/ettU  Ut/errit  trt  t«1  Htcedere  ; 
trbem  intrart  tub  signis;  sub  tignU 
l^iones  dueerti  J^na  infestu/erre, 

IMl.  Of  wbat  WM  tbe  eDiigu  of  a 
tmauipiUui  anoieiiUy  oonpoMtd  1  What 
doea  the  expreaaioo  udles  manipuiarit 
iMnoe  aif  aity  ?  D«MrilMiitaaitesiat«d 
in  latar  timca.  "Wliat  wera  tha 
atandarda  heiwa  eallad  ? 

IIOI.  Wa  ftad  nantioii  nada  of  tba 
acandarda  of  tha  coliorta;  what  es- 
planation  of  tkia  diflealty  can  yoa 
give?  Do  tha  diTiaiona  of  tha  lagioa 
aaam  to  have  baan  alway*  tha  sama  ? 
MantioD  an  iaatanee.  Of  what  fact  at 
laaat  are  wa  oartain  ?  What  ara  tha 
diviaiona  most  frequently  mantionad  ? 
For  what  is  coAmv  put  when  appliad  to 
the  laaiona  ?  To  whom  ie  it  appliad  in 
Plin.  Bp.  X.  107  ? 

1SQ8.  How  were  tha  atandaxda  of  the 
dilTerant  diviaiona  diadngniihed  from 
one  another  ?  What  waa  tha  atandard 
of  tha  cavalry  ?  What  waa  it  called  ? 
Who  ware  the  rejrilAnilf  From  what 
did  they  recaiya  their  name?  For 
what  alae  ia  oejdilttai  or  vexiUatio 
uanmtkmmB  put? 

IM4.  In  what  light  waa  the  low  pf  a 
atandard  always  regarded?  What 
poniahment  waa  mmetimeo  inflicted  on 
tha  atandard  bearer?  For  what  pur- 
pae«  waa  tha  atandard  on  thia  account 
aamatimea  thrown  among  the  enemy? 
190ft.  What  waa  the  common  atandard 
of  die  legion  after  the  time  of  Marias  ? 
For  what  i*  AquUa  hence  put?— For 
what,  AquUa  Slgnaauef  Where  was 
it  anciently  carried  r  Where,  after  the 
time  of  Marine?  Where  was  the 
geaeral'a  ordinary  place?  Quote  a 
paaeaga  from  Virgil  to  that  elTeet. 
Whether  waa  be  on  foot  or  horseback  ? 
What  other  oifieers  were  placed  near 
the  standard  ? 

1800.  What  soldiers  were  called 
Aniesignanif—  What,  PosMgnatU  T 
Who  do  the  Subsignani  seem  (o  hare 
been?  What  was  ihe  general's  body 
gaard  called?  By  whom  waa  it  ilrst 
instituted  ?  Is  it  mentioned  by  Cnsar  ? 
laor.  What  was  the  signal  for  battle? 
Where  was  it  displayed  P  What  took 
place  before  the  troops  were  marched 
cmt  to  the  Held  ?  How  did  they  inti- 
mate their  approbatioo?  What  was 
silence  on  such  an  occasion  supposed 
to  indicate?  Where  was  this  address 
sometimes  made?  By  what  title  did 
a  general  always  address  his  trwqia? 
How  did  Csmar  arail  himself  of  this 
circumstance  to  mortify  the  soldiers  of 
tba  tenth  legion  when  they  demanded 
tbeir  diacfaarge  ? 
1906.  What  was  the  signal  for  march- 


log  ?  What  did  tba  soMiera  at  the 
same  time  shout?  What  suaaratitlon 
was  connected  with  tte  palling  up  of 
the  standarda  ?  Quote  an  examine  from 
Floms.  How  waa  Uie  wateh-word 
then  given  ? 

1809.  With  what  were  many  of  tbe 
soldiers  in  tbe  meantime  occupied? 
What  waa  again  done  to  enoonrage  the 
troops  when  the  army  waa  advanced 
near  the  enemy  ?  Translate  the  az- 
preasion — pHmus  clauur  atque  im- 
peius  rem  decrepit.  When  was  it 
used  ?    Why  clamor  atque  impetus  ? 

1310.  What  troopa  began  the  battle  ? 
Whither  did  they  retreat  when  re- 
pnlaed  ?  By  whom  were  they  succeed- 
ed? What  ware  these  last  called* 
from  their  reating  in  a  stooping  pos- 
ture ?  Explain  tba  phrase— ud  Triarioa 
ventum  est.  How  did  the  Triarii,  on 
the  repulse  of  the  Hastati  and  Prin- 
cipea,  renew  the  combat  ?  What  waa 
tbe  consequence  of  thb  arrangement  f 
What  was  tha  result  if  tha  TrimU 
ware  defeated  ?  Are  the  changes  that 
were  made  after  tbe  time  of  Marina  (a 
thia  manner  of  attack  satisfactorily 
known? 

1311.  How  did  tha  Romana  vary  tha 
line  of  battle  ?  Mention  some  of  these 
▼ariations.  What  waa  the  wedge 
figure  called  ?  What  was  it  called  by 
the  soldiers?  What  was  the  form  ^ 
the  forceps  f  Bzplain  the  phrases 
orbes  faeere  toI  voivere;  in  orbem  te 
tutari    vel    congtobare. 


.  What 

meant  by  serra  f 

131S.  What  was  done  after  the  gain- 
ing of  a  victory  ?  Were  such  letters 
frequent  under  the  emperors  ?  How 
did  the  senate  signify  their  approba- 
tion  ?  Who  attended  him  in  the  mean- 
time? 

y.     MIUTAKT  EIWAKDS. 

1313.  What  was  the  highest  military 
reward  ?  To  whom  was  it  given  ? 
What  inscription  did  it  bdar  ?  Of  what 
was  it  made  ?  What  does  Virgil  hence 
call  it?  By  whom  was  it  at  first  pre. 
seated?  By  whom,  under  tbe  em- 
perors? With  what  honours  was  it 
attended?  What  honour,  among 
others,  was  decreed  to  Augustus  as 
the  perpetual  preserver  of  his  citiaens  ? 
What  do  we  in  conseqaence  find  on 
some  of  his  coins  ? 

1314.  What  was  tbe  Corona  VaUarU 
vel  (kutrenHs  f>-The  Corona  MuraUs  f 
—The  Corona  NavaUsf—ThB  Corona 
Rostrataf  Who  is  the  ooly  person 
that  is  said  to  have  received  it  ?  To 
whom  else  was  this  given,  according  to 
Pectus  and  Pliny  ?    How  do  you   ac^ 
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coanC  for  thU  dMonpmoej  of  •tftleiiMiiit  ? 
What  wu  tite  Corona  Obsldienaiur 
What  nnk  did  it  bold  amoDf  niHtftry 
honoon?  T»  wbom  wer«  gnMen 
erowBs  givan  ?  Mention  MNse of  cboM 
on  whom  they  were  bestowed. 

1315.  Mention  Mine  other  amaller 
nUil^ry  rewerde.  Where,  end  by 
whoBi,  were  theee  preaente  conferred  ? 
WbM  edditionel  merk  of  honour  waa 
•hewn  to  sttch  as  reoeired  theas  '  On 
what  occasiona  were  they  worn  ? 
When  wera  they  first  worn  at  the 
pabKegaaea? 

1316.  Where  w«re  the  apoils  taken 
frooi  the  eoeBsy  depoaic«d  ?  What 
were  the  SpoUa  O^g^maf  Where  wera 
tbey  suspended?  How  oiten  were 
tbey  obtained  before  the  fall  of  the 
repnblic?  By  whom?  To  what 
spoils  does  Floras  apply  the  epithet 
apimaf  Why  is  he  iaoorrect  in  so 
doing?  What  reward  did  soldiers 
sosaetimca  reeelvo  on  aooount  of  their 
bravery  F  What  were  they  henoe 
eallcd?  What  deea  Gtoero  call  the 
double  pay*  clothea,  dec  whiah  they 
soBMtimea  received  ? 

VL     A  TBIDMrB. 

1317.  What  was  tha  highest  military 
honour  which  could  be  obtained  in  the 
Roman  state  ?  From  what  was  it  so 
called  9  What  gave  rise  to  it  at  Rome  ? 
Who  was  the  first  that  entered  the  eity 
in  the  form  of  a  regular  triumph  ?>» 
The  nest?  Who  waa  the  first  that 
triumphed  after  tha  aspiration  of  his 
magistracy  ? 

I8J8.  By  what  body  was  a  triumph 
genersUy  decreed?— By  whom,  occa- 
sionally, in  opposition  to  the  senate  ? 
For  wbat  services  was  it  awarded  ? 
What  was  such  a  triumph  called? 
Give  some  phrasee  signifying  to  tri~ 
umph;  to  lead  In  triumph, 

1819.  In  what  species  of  war  was  a 
victory  entitled  to  no  triumph  ?  Men* 
tion  some  other  caaea  in  which  a 
general,  though  suooossfnl,  could  not 
enjoy  a  Jnat  triumph.  Were  theee 
rules  strictly  observed  t 

ISM.  Was  the  authority  of  the 
senate  or  the  order  of  the  people  in- 
dispensablo  to  tha  celebration  of  a 
triumph  ?  Where  did  triumphs  of  this 
kind  uka  place  ?  Who  was  the  first 
that  celebrated  a  triumph  on  the 
Alban  monnuin ?    When? 

llil.  Was  it  not  contrary  to  tha  eon- 
stitntlon  for  a  general  to  enter  the  city 
while  invested  with  military  command? 
How  was  this  diflculty  obviated? 
Whence  did  the  triumphid  prooession 
begin?    What  waa  ita  reuta?    How 


tlM   atreata  ihrongh 

,  adorned?    Doacribe  the 


I1S2.  What  aavega  order  did  the 
general  give  when  ha  began  to  two 
hia  chariot  from  the  Feraa 
Capitol?    Was  thia  alwaya  the 

18l3w  What  ceremeniea 
formed  IB  the  Capitol  ?    Of  what  i 
were  the  victims  f    Whom 
brought?    What  did  the  viator 
deposit  in  the  lap  of  Jnpiter? 
else  did  ha  dedicate  to  that  divinity  ? 
What  fallowed  the  perferasaBoo  at  the 
sacred  rites  ?    Were  the  oonaola  pva.' 
sent  at   thia   entertainment?    Why? 
With  what  pomp  was  he  oondi 


13B4.  How  wera  the  geld  and  ailvcr 
dispeaod  of  ?  What  spaee  at  tioM  did 
the  triumphal  prooessieB  occupy  f  How 
many  days  did  that  of  Paulaa  Smilina 
take  up  ?  What  waa  a  triampb  oallod, 
far  a  viotory  gained  at  aoa  ?    Who 


tha  first  that  reeeivod  that 

For  what  victory  ?    What  ether  I 

waa  oonforred  upon  that  eemaaander  ? 

13Sf.  What  waa  an  Oiwffo?  Why 
waa  it  ao  called  t  In  what  raepema 
did  it  WSar  from  a  regular  trinttq^  t 

19M.  To  whom  waa  the  hononr  of  a 
triumph  confined  itftar  the  tinw  of 
Auguatus  P  What  reward  ta  the  vic- 
toriona  general  waa  anbatatntad  iB  ita 
room?  Why  wave  trinmnhal  hoBonra 
no  longer  beatawod  ?  MeBtioB  oame 
iodividnala  who,  ob  this  aeeonat*  de- 
clined a  triumpht  althongh  etferad  ta 
them.  Who  waa  tha  last  RaoiaB 
general  to  wbom  a  triumph  -  waa 
granted?  For  wbat  victoriaa?  Where 
did  he  eelebrata  it  ?  Who  ware  tha 
last  that  oelebraud  a  triampb  at 
Rama?    When? 

YIl.     MILITAAT  PUNMBHSKTS. 

13S7.  What  were  soooe  of  the  lighter 
military  punishinents  ?  What  dalia- 
quents  were  punished  by  deprivation 
of  pay  ?  Wbat  was  a  soliior  punishad 
in  this  manner,  called  P  1o  whom 
doe  C  icero  facetiously  a  pply  thia  nasae? 
Of  wbat  aingular  puniahmaat  'deea 
Aulus  Gellins  make  mention?  What 
was  tha  forfeiture  of  their 
called? 

1338.  Mention  aoma  of  the 
severe  punbhments.  What 
aooorging  to  death  caBad  ?  Of  what 
Crimea  was  thia  the  naaal  puniahiMnt  t 
How  was  it  inflicted?  Why,  if  he 
made  his  escape,  might  ho  not  return 
to  his  native  country?  By  whose 
authority  wera  pnniahmanta  inflicted  ? 


QVISTIOSIS. 
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VIII.      HIUTABY  PAT  ANU  OltCHABOB. 

ins.  Whwi  did  the  Rowan  foot  lint 
rMvtvopay?— Whan, tbo  bono?  What 
wat  the  daily  pay,  during  the  repabUe, 
eff  a  foot  aoldier  f—Of  a  oenterion  ?^Of 
en  JBpfM  t  How  mech  was  it  raised 
by  ittUiM  Caaar?  What  w«a  its 
emoeot  voder  Auguatm?  What  farther 
•iMition  was  nade  to  it  by  Domitiaa  ? 
What  was  the  pay  of  the  tribancs? 
What  body  in  the  army  reeeired  double 
pey? 

IS».  With  wbat  were  the  soldiers 
feraished,  besides  pay  ?  Were  these 
tjkjma  in  addition  to  full  pay  ?  What 
allowanee  of  com  did  the  allies  re- 
ceire?  By  whom  were  they  elothed 
•odpaid? 

lai.  Wereeooks  anciently  permitted 
in  the  Rovan  anny  ?  What  was  th,e 
number  of  meals  P  What  were  they  f 
Wbioh  of  these  was  the  principal 
meal?  in  what  attitude  was  dinner 
cemmonly  taken  ?  What  was  the  or- 
dinary drink  of  the  soldiers  called  ?  Of 
what  did  it  consist  ? 

last.  When  were  soldiers  called 
JSmeriiil  Whet  was  the  diseharce 
called?  What  was  meant  by  Mistio 
Cauaaria  t^-Gratiom  t—IgmetHinioaa  ? 

1SS8.  What,  by  JKraucloratfo  t  By 
whom  was  this  kind  of  discharge  in- 
tredaoed  ?  Why  were  they  called  Vex- 
iUarU  vol  RuM^Mnii  What  is  the 
ptoper  signification  of  JSroifcf oraref 

JX.    nvTHOD  or  attacking  and  dk- 

FSNDING  TOWNS. 

1234.  What  was  meant  by  oppngnaiW 
What  by  obsUUo  f  How  was  the  former 
conducted ?  — The  Utter?  Of  what 
were  these  lines  of  contravallation 
and  circomvallation  conpcMod  ? 

1836.  What  were  the  Ctrvif  For 
what  were  they  intended  ?  Wbat  wex^ 
the  Ckfipif  What  lay  in  front  of  these? 
—Of  what  depth  ?  In  what  form  did 
they  inteneet  each  other  ?  Wbat  were 
they  called  ?  What  were  the  TdUae  t 
What,  the  StimuUf  What  other 
works  did  CiMs^  make  in  front  of 
these  at  the  siege  of  AUHat  Where 
were  the  besiegers  dispowfd  ? 

18S6.  What  was  looked  to  in  pitching 
the  camp?  What  was  the  Agger f 
Of  what  dimensions  was  that  which 
CsBsar  raised  against  A  varicum  f  How 
was  the  Agger  secured?  What  was 
the  use  ofthese?  What  number  of 
them  is  Cnsar  said  to  hare  erected 
around  Atetiaf  What  were  the  en- 
gines called  ? 


1831.   What  other  speci***  of  towers 
employed   in  sieges?    By    whut 

Erecautioo  were  they  pri-Tented  frtmi 
sing  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy  ?  Ot 
wbat  sise  were  they?  Were  they 
effective  ? 

1338.  What  was  the  Ariesf  Why 
was  this  machine  so  called  ?  How 
was  it  worked?  With  what  was  ie 
covered?  Why?  How  were  they 
pushed  forward  ?  Wbat  was  another 
machine  similar  in  form  and  u«e  t» 
the  Vkiuaer  Why  was  it  so  called  ? 
What  were  two  others?  Fur  what 
purposes  were  these  mantlets  or  sheds 
used  ?  To  wbat  expedient  hsd  the 
besiegers  recourse  when  the  nature  of 
the  ground  would  not  permit  the 
erection  of  these  machines?  Wbat 
phrase  was  applied  to  this?  What 
did  they  do  when  they  only  wished  to 
sap  the  fouadatimk  of  tlie  walla  ? 

1S3».  Hew  did  the  besieged  counter- 
act these  efforts  of  their  enemies? 
What  is  the  best  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  this  subject?  Men* 
tion  seme  remarkable  sieges  whose 
description  by  classical  authors  will 
aflbrd  full  infonnation  upon  It 

1340.  To  what  custom  dees  the  phrase 
Eveeare  Deot  refer?  Oire  an  allusion 
to  thia  belief  from  Virgil.  Wbat  are 
the  Romans  said  to  have  kept  secret, 
on  this  account  P  Where  have  we  the 
form  of  a  surrender  P  —  And  of  the 
usual  mode  of  plundering  a  captured 
city? 

NATAL  AFrAlSS  Or  THB  B0MAN8. 

'«-l34l.  What  kind  of  Teasels  were 
alvH,  ttmtret,  tanhae  vel  wtonoxyla  f — 
rates  f—amnaer—navlgia  titiUa  vel 
naves  sutiies  f  To  wlmt  vessels  of  the 
present  day  did  these  last  bear  some 
resemblance  ? 

134S.  To  whom  is  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  sailing,  as  well  as  of  letters 
and  of  astvonomyy  ascribed  P  To  whom 
do  the  poets  ascribe  it?  Why  does 
the  former  seem  to  be  the  more  correct 
account? 

1348.  To  whom  is  the  Invention  of 
saila  attributed  ?  Of  what  materials  do 
they  seem  to  have  been  first  made  ? 
What  Oallic  people  made  use  of  skins 
fur  sails  even  in  the  time  of  Csesar  ? 
Of  what  were  they  afterwards  made  ? 
What  were  they  thence  called  ?  What 
substitute  was  sometimes  used  ? 

1344.  Did  naval  affairs  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Romans  at  an  early 
period  ?  What  were  their  first  Tessels 
called?  Why?  What  commander 
bore  the  surname  of  Catidejr  f  Why  ? 
From  what  are  they  said  to  have  uken 
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fha  modal  of  their  flnt  ship  of  w«r  P 
Why  does  thi*  appoar  improbable  t 
From  what  model  were  their  llrat  ihtpa 
of  wur  more  probably  baiU?  When 
did  they  begin  to  make  oome  flg ore  by 

IMS.  What  wero  thipa  of  war  called  ? 
Why?  What  wero  ahipa  of  burden 
oalled?  What  waa  the  difference  in 
their  form  ?  What,  in  their  mode  of 
aailtng  P  What  wero  Toaaela  with  two 
tiers  or  ranks  of  oars  called?— with 
three  f — with  four  ^—with  Jive  f— with 
«irf>with  tevenl  Why  wero  these 
called  by  a  Graek  name  P  What  those 
above  that  namber?  What  is  the 
greatest  number  of  tiers  that  we  find 
mentioned  in  LiTy  ?  How  many  had 
the  ships  of  Antony  ? 

1340.  What  is  the  most  generally 
received  opinion  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  tlie  rowers  sat  ?  By  what  is 
thb  opinion  confirmed  P  Does  this 
romovc  all  diAcnlty  ? 

IM7.  How  many  classes  of  rowers 
wero  tbero?  What  wero  they  called 
by  the  Groeks?  Fmm  what  did  they 
derive  their  names  ?  Whero  did  the 
Thranltn  ?— The  Zengitae  ?— The  Thala- 
mitn  sit  ?  By  what  hypotheses  have 
others  attempted  to  romove  the  difll- 
culty  of  supposing  several  banks  of 
oars  above  one  another  P 

1348.  What  wero  the  naves  actuariaeJ 
By  what  other  names  wero  they  oalled? 
Which  of  these  were  the  most  re- 
markable ?  For  what  victory  was 
Augustus  chiefly  indebted  to  vessels  of 
this  class? 

134B,  Prom  what  other  eironrosCanoes 
did  shipstake  their  names?  What  were 
navee  mercaiorUtef — Jrumentariae  f— 
vinariaef—oleariae  t  —  piseatortae  vel 
Ununeuli  f^epeculatortae  vel  expiara' 
toriaef  Piraticae  vel  praedatorkte  f 
Hippagogae  t  Tabeltartae  f^veetoriae 
gravesque  F-^annotiHoe  privaiaeque  t 

1350.  What  was  a  large  Asiatic  ship 
called  among  the  Groeks  P  Why  ?  To 
whom  does  Pliny  ascribe  the  invention 
of  it?  What  wero  gallies  for  amuse- 
ment called?  What  was  the  paroKivuMi 
vel  insignef  What  was  the  stern 
called 9  Why?  What  ceremonies 
wero  performed  there  P  What  vessels 
wero  called  corbiiaef  Why?  What 
was  the  aplustref  By  what  was  the 
adroirol's  ship  diAtingnished  P 

1361.  Mention  the  chief  parts  of  a 
ship.  Why  were  ships  called  ceratae^ 
What  wero  the  oars  called  ?  What  is 
the  strict  meaning  of  tonsa  and  paima  ? 
What  wero  the  seats  of  the  rowers 
called?  What  was  the  tcakmuT 
What  wero  th«  thongs  called  by  which 
it  was  tied  ?    What  U  meant  by  novis 


duermm  tcalmanKml   Ha* 

more  extensive  meaning  ?    Whuat 

the  owf eria  7 

1393.  What  was  the  rodder 
What,  the  pilot?  What  waa  tlia  «eD- 
stmction  of  veesela  called 
Why  wero  they  so  called  ? 
a  people  who  derived  their 
the  use  »i  such  vessels.  What  was  the 
mast  oalleil?  Whero  and  when  was 
it  erected?  — When»  taken  dowa  ? 
What  was  the  pla^  called  vrhere  it 
stood  ?  How  many  masts  had  the  ships 
of  the  ancients  ? 

1353.  What  were  the  eaSI-yavds 
called?— 'The  sails?  BvplaiB  the 
phrases  immUtere  rudem$ei/  pmndere 
vela.  What  was  the  usual  oolosir  of 
the  sails,  and  why  ? 

1354.  What  were  the  comwm  ia  a 
ship  P—The  pedes!  How  w< 
used?  Explain  the  phrosee  fa 
pedem;  ebUguat  laevo  pede  earbetsa: 
obUquat  sinus  in  ventwtm;  tmrreit 
utroque  pede  ;  in  centraritim  narfgare 
prelatis  pedibus;  itUendere  braekia 
veUs;  dare  vela  ventis;  vela  faeere; 
subducere  vela;  mtinislrare  veUs  vet  h>; 
veils  reads;  rra^gio  velaqme.  What 
does  Plautus  mean  by  navaUs  ptdes  ? 

1353.  What  were  the  sufpara  ve- 
lorum  7    Mention  some  paru  which  the 

rts  often  put  for  the  whole  ship. 
velum  ever  so  used?  What  were 
the  areMmeafa  of  a  ship?  Quote  a 
passage  in  which  Virgil  nses  oraui  for 
the  sails. — For  the  rudder. 

1856.  What  kind  of  ships  were  called 
rostrataet  Why?  What  was  the Ihrm 
of  the  beak  P  The  material  ?  Give  an 
authority. 

1397.  What  were  prepugaaeula% 
What  epithet  does  Virgil  heooe  apply 
to  the  word  puppes  ?  What  invention 
of  this  kind  did  Agrippa  make  ?  Why 
wero  some  ships  called  teetae  vel  eoa- 
stratae  t  Apertae  t  What  are  the  cor- 
responding Greek  expressions  ? 

1358.  What  were  the  f&ril  What, 
the  pontes  vel  scalae  t  What  was  the 
anclior  called  ?  Of  what  was  it  made  7 
How  was  it  used?  What  sre  the 
phrase*— fo  east  anchor;  to  veigh 
anchor;  to  ride  at  anchor;  to  cut  the 
cable  t  What  did  the  Veneti  a«e  in- 
stead of  ropes  P 

1359.  What  was  the  Bolis  or  JfobAdto? 
—The  JUtinacula  or  Orae7  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  oramtsheref 

1300.  Mention  some  other  sppsratus 
with  which  a  ship  waa  fnroiibed. 
What  was  saburra^  What  were  tbe 
various  kiuds  of  wood  employed  in 
ship  building  ?  Of  what  kind  did  the 
Veneti  make  use  P  What,  and  vharoi 
wero  the  navatta  7 
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!J61.  IIo«r  were  i9UtB  mftnaedf 
Wbal  wen  tb«ir  owriaeri  called  ? 
Whow«ntb0cla«fiari<f  Ware  theae 
always  a  distinct  kind  of  troops  ?  In 
wliat  estimation  wm  tkis  sorvioe  bold? 
Give  a  proof  of  this.  Were  the 
rowers  armed?  What  were  the  ood- 
qeered  states  and  allies  in  after  times 
bonnd  to  furnish  t 

ia08.  Mention  the  two  principal  state- 
docks  In  tlie  Roman  empire.  What 
was  the  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet 
called  r— His  ship  ?  Who  need  at  flrst 
to  command  the  fleets  of  the  repuhlio  ? 
What  were  fclie  commanders  of  each 
ship  ealled?  What,  the  master  or 
proprietor  of  a  trading  vessel  ?  When 
was  he  said  navicmtoriam/meere  f 

1964.  What  was  tbe  pilot  called? 
Where  did  he  sit?  Wbat  was  his 
daty?  How  did  the  aocients  supply 
the  want  of  the  compass?  How  did 
they  act  when  orertaken  by  a  storm  ? 
Who  was  the  proreia  i 

1904.  What  was  the  person  called 
who  bad  Oitmmand  over  tbe  rowers? 
How  did  he  regelate  their  motions? 
What  were  the  mUriairH  ?  How  were 
they  wont  to  animate  each  other  ?  Wbat 
does  mmutieua  etamor  hence  signify  ? 

UOA.  What  religions  ceremonies  took 
place  before  a  fleet  set  out  to  sea  ? 

UC6.  What  became  of  ships  during 
winter?  What  is  the  verb  used 
for  drawing  a  vemel  up  on  land?— For 
launching?  How  was  this  done? 
What  were  these  rollers  called? 
What  was  the  machine  oallsd  wbiob 
Archimedes  invented  for  this  purpose  ? 
Were  ships  ever  eaaveyed  over  land  ? 
Olve  a  few  instances. 

1307.  How  were  they  constructed  for 
this  purpose?  How  was  the  signal  for 
embarking  given?  In  wbat  order  did  the 
troops  embark?  What  order  was 
usnAly  observed  in  sailing  ?  To  what 
were  they  very  attentive  when  tbey 
approachcid  the  place  of  their  destioa- 
tkm?  Why?  Wbat  does  appellere 
tefrmm  mean  f  Wbat  religious  rites 
followed  the  disembarkation  of  the 
troops? 

1308.  How  did  they  proceed  when 
the  eoontry  was  hostile  and  there  was 
no  proper  harbour  ?  How,  If  they  were 
to  remain  only  for  a  short  time  ? 

1909.  What  was  a  harbour  called  ?  — 
the  enftranee  of  it  ?— the  sides  or  piers  f 
What  was  the  Pharos  ?^the  cteiw- 
frami  7  Wbat  was  the  usual  site  of 
harbours  ?  Wbat  was  the  harbour  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  hence  ealled  ? 
What  name  was  given  to  artificial  bar. 
hours?  What  were  the  uses  of  tbe 
docks  adjoining  the  harbours  ? 


1370.  How  were  fleets  amnged,  wban 
about  to  engage  7  In  what  forms  were 
they  osualTy  drawn  op?  What  took 
place  before  the  battle  ?  What  was 
tbe  signal  for  engaging  ?  How  was  the 
battle  conducted  ?  What  was  done  in 
sieges  ?  How  did  tbe  victors  proclaim 
their  triumph  ? 

1971.  Were  the  trading  vessels  of  the 
ancients  in  general  larger  or  smaller 
than  those  of  tbe  moderns  ?  Mention 
<me  or  two  which  were  of  vast  siaa. 

COSTOMS  OV  THB  AOMAIt. 
I.— TRt  BOMAM  DBBSS. 

1979.  What  was  the  distiagnlshiag 
part  of  the  Roumn  drem?  Wbat  was 
tbe  nation  hence  caUed  ?  What  was 
the  distinguishing  part  of  the  Greek 
drem  ?  What  were  they  hence  ealled  ? 
Of  tbe  Gallic  dram  ?  What  name  did 
Gallia  Cisalpina  reoeive  after  it  was 
admitted  to  Vbm  rights  of  Ronsan  citiaeo- 
sbip?  In  wbat  other  sensee  is  togaii 
sometimes  used  ?  Saptain  the  words 
fabuia  togaUe  et  paiU&tM  ? 

1979.  Did  the  Romans  wear  the  toga 
in  foreign  eonntriee?  Mention  seme 
exceptions  to  the  general  prastiee. 
What  kind  of  garment  was  the  fdgsef 
What  wss  the  fold  which  it  fmmed  on 
tbe  breast  ealled  ?  For  what  purposes 
was  the  jtotw  need?  What  use  is 
FaUna  tbe  Roaaan  ambassador  said  to 
have  made  of  it,  when  he  denounced 
war  in  the  senate  of  Carthage?  What  was 
the  form  of  the  toga  according  to 
Dionysius  ?  In  what  did  the  ancient 
tsf  a  difTer  from  that  of  later  times  ? 

1974.  What  Is  the  meaning  of  tmbo 
as  applied  to  the  togai  Explain  tbe 
words  aectitgsre  se,  velairta^  overt  vol 
ad  opus  ?  In  what  respecU  did  the  toga 
of  the  rich  and  noble  diflbr  from  that  of 
tbe  loM  wealthy  ?  What  was  tbe  toga 
called  when  new?  When  old?  On 
wbat  did  the  Romans  bestow  great  pains 
in  the  use  of  tbe  toga  ?  Was  the  form 
of  it  always  the  same?  How  was  it 
made  at  flrst,  when  the  Rossans  had  no 
other  drem? 

1979.  Was  its  use  eonflned  to  males  ? 
What  was  the  drsM  of  matrons  in  after 
times  ?  For  what  is  itutUa  hence  put  ? 
What  was  the  ftaiia  t  With  what  does 
the  scholiast  on  Horace  make  It  identi- 
cal ?  Wbat  does  he  call  it  ?  What  do 
some  think  that  this  fringe  constitttted? 
Wbat  is  certain  with  regard  to  the 
paliof  Why?  What  women  were 
ealled  togataet  Why?  What  does 
Martial  mean  by  $toiatU9  puderf 
What  was  the  eyclu  t  la  what  sense 
does  Horace  use  fsfa,  Od.  III.  0,  19? 
o2 
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MThy  ?  BxplalB  tiM  phme  fesUt  mi- 
bmH  eeUbrmrtJ  What  was  the  toga 
eamdUm  f  What  was  Um  ooioor  of  ttie 
toga  in  moorniDg  ?  What  was  it  then 
«aTled  ?— ThOM  who  wore  it  ?  In  what 
other  aenae  is  puilati  tometimea  uaed  ? 
What  was  the  mourning  robe  of  women 
oalled  ?  Dill  they  uae  more  than  one 
oftheaoP  For  what  parpoae  ?  To  what 
nnmber  did  the  Twelve  Tablea  reatrict 
them? 

1576.  On  what  ooeaaiona  wai  the 
gfnthetis  worn  ?  What  waa  the  lof a 
yraetextaf  By  whom  waa  it  worn? 
What  waa  the  toga  pleta  vol  palmate 
What  dues  andeiiia  praiextata  mean  ? 
Why  7  What  were  young  people  hence 
ealled  ?  Explain  the  expreaaiona  verba 
pratexiata;  mart*  praetextati*  When 
did  the  toaa  fall  in  a  great  meaanre  into 
dianae  ?    By  whom  waa  it  atill  worn  P 

1577.  What  waa  the  teitof  By  whom 
waa  it  worn  t    Of  what  waa  it  made  ? 

1378.  What  waa  the  toga  vkHisf 
By  what  other  namea  waa  it  known  ? 
Why  waa  it  ao  ealled  ?  When  waa  the 
ceremony  of  ehanging  the  t^a  per- 
formed ?    At  what  time  ? 

1879.  What  waa  the  die*  togae  virllis? 
What  phraae  waa  applied,  with  allvaion 
to  thia  ceremony,  to  the  yovng  man*a 
entrance  on  the  bnaineaa  of  life  ?  What 
la  the  meaning  of  ffrodJiiiMi/  Why 
were  the  young  men  ealled  ftroneft 
What  doea  fnonerv  Ifrodittam  mean  ? 

18M.  What  took  place  after  all  the 
fermalitlea  of  the  day  were  ftniahed  ? 
What  were  theae  called  ?  What  waa 
the  cof^glerJiMi  f  What  did  Serrioa 
enact  with  regard  to  the  aaaumption  of 
the  toga  mrilUl  Waa  the  toga  vMUs 
ioTariably  aaaumed  at  the  age  of  acTen. 
teen?  At  what  age,  under  the  em- 
perora  f  In  what  light  were  they 
regarded  hefore  thia  f  —  afterwarda  ? 
Where  did  young  men  of  rank  com- 
monly live  after  putting  on  the  toga 
9trUisf  Did  they  conduct  themaelvea 
like  men  ef  more  mature  yeara  during 
the  flrat  year  after  the  ceremony  t 

1381.  Had  the  aocient  Romaaa  any 
ether  clothing  beoidea  the  togal  By 
whom  were  they  imitated  in  thia  rea- 
pect  ?  What  epitheta  have  the  poeta 
hence  applied  to  hia  toga7  What  gar- 
ment came  to  be  afterwarda  worn  under 
the  togaf  What  were  cMtodotaet  or 
tunieae  mamicatae  f^T^inieae  talares  t 
Were  theae  much  worn  ?  Why  7  With 
what  ornament  were  they  worn  under 
the  Bmperora  ? 

1982.  How  waa  the  tunic  faatened? 
What  other  purpoae  did  that  girtle 
aerre  ?  Quote  a  puaage  in  which  thia 
it    ahown.     Bxplain  the   manner   in 


which  deeoilare  aigniflea  to  dceetiv? 
How  eamtf  the  tctma  cimetu»4iraeeinetiu 
and  guccincttUt  to  be  uaed  for  ttuhutrku, 
evpedUut  vei  gnavus,  and  disdnctM*  for 
moUis^  or  tacrr?— Bxplain  theuphrae^rf^ 
cincti  AJH;  ditemeU  ludere;  dhctMeta^ue 
In  otia  natut.  How  doc'a  dUdnetiu  cmbc 
to  have  thia  meaning  ?  What  doea/er- 
entia  mean,  and  how  7 

1383.  Waa  the  tunic  worn  only  by 
men  ?  In  what  reapecta  did  the  female 
tunic  differ  from  that  worn  by  males  ? 
Were  girdlea  alio  uaed  by  women? 
Did  the  Romana  uae  a  belt  above  the 
toga  f  What  waa  the  tunica  recta  or 
re^i/lkif— Tbe  tatux  elavusl— The  an- 
guMtus  or  pauper  clavus  f' 

1384.  Who  were  the  tritmmi  et  prae/eeti 
laticlavii  in  the  time  of  Auguatoa  7— 
The  angustielavUr  When  waa  the 
latus  ciavus  aMumed  7  What  waa  the 
tunica  palmatal  Why  doea  Juvenal 
call  it  tunica  Jovis  ?  To  whom  did  the 
aenate  aometimes  preaent  tunica  ai  thia 
deacription  ?  What  doea  Horace  mean 
by  tunicatut  popellus?— And  Plantua, 
by  Tunicatus  homof  Why?  What 
dreaa  did  peraona  of  forgone  aiftd  rank 
uae  in  the  country  ? 

18S5.  What  waa  the  indusium  or 
su&ueuta  ?  What  b  it  called  by  later 
writera  ?  What,  rtndon  or  «e«<5«  Bpt' 
Hnae  ?  VThenoe  was  it  brought 'r  W  aa 
it  uaed  by  the  ancient  Romana? 
When  waa  it  introduced  ? 

1880  What  waa  the  mpparumJ  The 
lacema  ":  The  ctcctdlM?  In  whoar  pre- 
aenoe  w^  the  laeema  laid  aaide?  Where 
waa  it  at  ^rat  uaed  ?  Did  it  aftorwarda 
come  to  be  much  uaed  In  the  dty  7  Give 
a  proof  of  thia  7  What  waa  the  laona  f 
ThejMUola?  Why  is  itaometlmeaeall. 
ed  araueapima?  When  waa  it  called 
teofieaf 

1387.  What  waa  the  mgum  ?  Was  it 
ever  worn  in  the  city?  By  whom? 
Explain  the  expmaion  distento  eago 
tmpositum  in  tubUme  Jaetare? 

1388.  What  were/ajcjoe,  tiMalia  and 
/eminaUa  f  By  whom  were  they  pro- 
bably uaed  at  Arat  ?  By  whom  after- 
warda? What  were /ocaltcT  By  whom 
were  they  cbieflv  uaed  ?  What  elae  waa 
■ometimea  uaed  for  that  purpoae  7  What 
were  periseeiides? — Give  the  compoai' 
tion  of  thia  and  the  farmer  word. 

1389.  What  coverings  had  the  Romana 
for  the  feet  ?  What  vraa  the  irst  of 
theae  called?  The  aecond?  Why 
were  they  aaid  to  be  dlacakeati  ?  What 
were  the  shoea  of  the  *ireeka  called  ? 
Waa  the  calceus  oaed  in  travelling? 
At  feasts  7  Waa  the  sotea  uaed  in  pub* 
lie? 

1390.  Describe   the  ihoe    wern   by 


gonnoNs. 
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Wh«t  If  it  hanee  Mllad?— 
and  the  fool  t  To  whom  doos  this  Mem 
to  have  been  peculiar  ?  What  ie  it  hence 
called? 

1391.  Of  what  ooloarwerethe  ehoee  of 
women  f  Of  men?  How  were  they  ret- 
pectiToly  adorned  ?  What  were  ealcei 
repandif  How  many  latebeta  are  lena- 
tore  said  to  have  lued  f  How  many,  pie- 
heiane? 

1392.  What  was  the  ferot  By  what 
people  was  it  most  worn  ?  What  kind 
of  shoes  did  the  poor  sometimes  wear  ? 
On  what  criminals  were  they  also  pat  P 
What  were  jcnlpofieMf  What  were 
tbe  shoes  of  the  soldiers  called  7    Of  the 

I?  Of  the  tragedians  7  What 
tHimiei  r  What,  toieae  ftrreaef 
Hew  were  they  fastened  to  tbe  hoof  7 
Of  what  espensive  material  were  they 
•emetimes  made  ? 

1908.  Did  the  andenta  use  gloves  t 
Wimt  reason  hoTO  we  to  belioTO  that 
they  did?  What  was  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  Romans  with  regard  to  the 
onrering  of  the  head  ?  With  what  ez- 
oeption  7  With  which  of  the  honours 
decreed  to  him  by  the  senate,  is  Cesar 
benee  said  to  have  been  chiefly  pleased  t 
Why  7  What  did  they  use  in  the  city 
as  a  screen  from  the  heat  and  windf 
When  did  they  take  this  ofT?  On  what 
occasions  did  they  toU  their  heads? 
Who  was  the  only  god  at  whose  rites  it 
was  not  veiled  f  Was  it  not  also  veiled 
In  times  of  calamity  7    GiVe  instances. 

1394.  What  was  the  pUetw,  and  where 
worn  ?  By  what  other  class  of  persona 
was  it  worn  ?  What  epithet  is  henoe 
applied  to  manumitted  slaves?  For 
what  Is  fUeu$  henoe  pot?  By  whom 
•be  was  it  worn  ?  What  kind  of  cap 
•r  hat  was  used  on  journeys  7  What 
does  petasmtus  hence  signify  ?  Where 
and  for  what  purpose  did  Caligula  per- 
mit tbe  use  of  a  hat  similar  to  this  7 

1996.  How  did  the  women  dress  their 
hair?  Who  else  dressed  their  hair  in 
this  form  7  What  kind  of  cap  did  they 
aemetlmeeuae?  In  what  sense  is m«fi> 
dus  mmUeMt  used,  and  why?  With 
what  did  the  ladiee  anoint  their  hair  1 
How  did  they  change  its  colour  7  When 
was  the  use  of  hair  powder  first  intro- 
doeed  ?  With  what  did  they  frinle  or 
curl  their  hair  ?  What  does  coma  cal- 
mmittrata  hence  signify  7  In  what 
aeaseisAomocalomlffrafiMased?  What 
does  eomm  in  gradma  /ormata  mean  ? 
FUxiu  cincifinonMi  vol  annuiamm  f 

1396.  Who  were  the  Chii/lonet  or 
fHttermH  f  Of  what  punishment  were 
they  in  danger,  if  a  single  lock  was  im- 
prsperly  placed  7  How  many  female  hair 
d  Turners  had  every  woman  of  faiihion  ? 
How  waa  ttie  hair  adorned  ?    Wen  the 


head  dreaa  and  rUmnds  of  matrons  and 

virgins  the  same  ?  Bxplsin  the  expree* 
sions  vUtae  tenues,  intigne  pmdorU ; 
mil  miJU  cum  vitta  ;  et  vas  queis,  pitime 
Umgoque  vatis  abest.  What  is  the  robe 
here  denominsted  le«igaaef<isf  What 
class  of  women  wore  mitres  7  Of  men  7 
What  was  tbe  use  of  the  reticulum 
aurutum7  What  does  MartUl  caU  It 7 
Why? 

1997.  What  means  did  the  women 
employ  to  improve  their  complexions .' 
What,  for  example,  did  the  emprem 
Poppasa  invent  for  this  purpose?  In 
what  used  she  also  to  bathe  ?  Was  the 
use  of  cosmetics  confined  to  women? 
For  what  purpose  were  pumice  stones 
used  7  Of  what  painto  did  they  make 
use  ?  How  did  tiiey  remove  the  small 
hairs  from  their  cheeks  7  With  what 
did  they  paint  the  edges  of  their  eye- 
lids and  eye-brows? 

1386.  What  was  a  splemium,  and  for 
what  used  ?  How  did  the  Romans  en- 
deavour to  preserve  their  toeth  f  With 
what  did  they  supply  their  place  when 
lost  7  Who  ia  said  to  have  invented  the 
pulling  of  teeth  f 

1309.  What  were  ear-rina  called  7 
Of  what  were  they  made  7  How  many 
were  worn  in  each  ear?  Why  does 
Seneca  say,  uxor  tua  locupletit  dommo 
aurilnu  coiuum  geritt  What  were 
necklaces  called  ?  Of  what  were  they 
made?  What  were  they  called  when 
worn  by  men  ?    What  were  armiUae  t 

1400.  What  was  the  tegmentum  f 
What  does  vestis  ugmentata  henoe 
mean  7  What  was  tbe  stropMum  7 
The  spinther  ?  What  was  the  ordinary 
colour  of  clothes  in  the  time  of  the  re- 
public 7    Did  it  continue  so  ? 

1401.  When  did  silk  become  known 
to  the  Romans  ?  What  was  it  called  ? 
To  whom  was  the  use  of  it  forbidden  7 
Was  it  used  pure,  or  mixed  with  some 
other  stufT?  Was  it  worn  as  it  had 
been  manufactured  in  India  ?  Who  Is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  wore  a 
robe  wholly  of  silk?  Why  is  it  called 
oentut  textiUs?  yfhjvestesCoaef  On 
what  account  is  the  Emperor  Aurelian 
said  to  have  refused  his  wife  a  garment 
of  pure  silk  7  What  distinction  is  made 
by  some  writers  between  vettiM  bom&if' 
cina  and  terlea  t  When,  and  by  whom, 
are  silk-worms  said  to  have  been  6rst 
introduced  at  Constantinople?  Were 
the  Romans  early  acquainted  with  the 
manner  in  which  silk  was  made  ? 

1401.  Give  examples  of  the  three 
modes  in  which  dothes  were  distin- 
guished— toxture,  colour  and  place  of 
manufacture.  Mention  some  of  the 
places  where  purple  was  chiefly  found. 
W  hence  was  it  procured  7  Which  shade 
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•f  pttrjpto  vu  the  mMC  ralued  f  Which 
under  Augustua?  What  does  vestU 
d^bapka  rignify  f  What  vrstiscoocinea  ? 
Wbat  MeUtensit,  e  goasjfplo  vel  nlo  1 
What  i'ArupiafMortonica?  Wbati^Afy- 
jnifffuir  Plrgata^  Scutulata!  Gal- 
tf^Maorinal  Galbanatust  mores  gal' 
bani ?  What  vettii  awteth^stlnal^Cou' 
chpUaial—Crocotal  Sindont  Vestis 
atra  vel  puUal  Wai  the  black  draM 
the  only  aymbol  of  mourniog  amongst 
the  Romans? 

1408.  What  was  their  most  common 
ornament  ?  From  whom  does  this  ens* 
torn  seem  to  hare  been  borrowed? 
Were  the  rings  of  the  higher  and  lower 
orders  of  the  same  material?  Was 
there  no  exception  to  this  ?  Did  this 
dliitinetion  continue  to  the  close  of  the 
empire  ?  Why  does  JoTenal  call  some 
rings  gemestres  f  How  many  riogs  did 
the  ancient  Romans  usaaJly  wear? 
On  which  hand  and  finger  ?  What  was 
that  finger  called  P  What  was  the  prac 
tice  in  later  times  ?  In  what  estima- 
flolft  was  this  held  ?  On  what  occasions 
were  rings  laid  aside  ?  What  was  the 
d^tflotSeea  t  How  were  rings  orna- 
mented f  What  devices  did  these 
hear?  What  was  the  engrsTing  on 
Pomper^b  ring?  On  Gvsar's?  On 
that  of  Augustas  ?  What  is  said  to 
have  been  the  value  of  the  gem  in  the 
ring  of  Nonius  ? 

1404.  For  what  porpoees  were  rings 
nsed?  Explain  Oie  phrases  symbol- 
am  dare;  a^fmbolut  ad  eoeruum  ventre* 
What  was  a  ring  called  by  the  ancient 
Romans?  By  the  Greeks?  By  both 
nations  afterwards  ?  In  what  light  was 
the  presentation  of  a  ring  from  a  dying 
person  regarded?  Were  rings  worn 
also  by  women  ?  What  was  the  an- 
nmhu  proHulnu  t  Of  what  material  was 
it  made  ?  What  kind  of  ring  was  worn 
by  those  who  triumphed  ? 

1405.  Why  does  Cicero  call  the  Romans 
barbatif  In  what  sense  does  Horace 
use  the  term  ?  When  waa  the  custom 
of  shaving  first  introduced  at  Rome? 
Who  raTived  the  custom  of  letting  the 
beard  grow  ?  Why  ?  How  did  the 
Romans  wear  their  hair?  Rsfdain 
the  phrase  ponere  barbam.  Row  was 
the  oay  signalised  on  which  they  did 
this  ?  About  what  age  was  it  nsual  to 
shave  the  beard  for  the  first  time  ? 
When  did  Augustus  begin  to  shave  ? 
To  whom  were  the  terms  barbatutt 
end  bene  barbaH  applied  ?  Whst  was 
done  with  the  first  growth  of  the  beard  ? 
Why  were  young  meA,  till  they  reached 
n  eertain  age,  called  capiUati  f 

1406.  Was  this  superstition  of  allow- 
ing the  hair  to  grow,  observed  only  in 
youth ?-*-Only    among    the    Romans? 


By  what  sect  aasong  the  Jew*  was  it 
also  observed  ?  What  part  of  the  heard 
did  the  Britons  shave  in  Csesar'a  time  ? 
How  did  the  Romans  treat  their  hair 
and  beards  in  time  of  grief?  Tbe 
Greeks?  What  custom  prsTailed 
among  the  Gatti  with  respect  to  cutting 
the  hair  ?  Why  is  Socrates  eall«d  by 
Persius,  barbatut  magUterf  What  m 
Uber  barbatust 

1407.  Was  shaving  the  onlv  method 
employed  to  remove  hairs  from  the 
body  ?  What  was  the  practice  of  A  n. 
gustus  ?  Of  what  methods  dad  ochera 
make  use  ?  What  was  this  pulling  of 
the  hair  always  supposed  to  indicnie? 
What  was  the  capillmmemttim  f  Hov 
was  it  made  f  When  did  it  begin  t>» 
be  used  ?  What  were  T^^mtortt  anii 
Tofutricesf  Were  there  private  ae  weii 
as  public  tonsoresf  What  were  the 
shops  called  in  which  the  lattur  oA- 
ciated  ? 

1408.  What  was  the  westU  serriUsf 
What  kind  of  garment  waa  the  cjmsi^ 
or  diphthera  t  How  was  it  at  one  time 
proposed  to  distingulih  sIstos  from 
dtisens  ?  Why  was  the  proposal  aban- 
doned? How  did  slaves  wear  rheir 
hair?  How, after manumisaion?  With 
whom  alee  was  it  customary  to  ahave 
the  head  ?  What  was  the  practice  of 
those  who  had  been  acquitted  of  oapital 
orimes?  From  what  belief  of  the  an- 
cients  do  we  learn  the  importance 
which  they  attached  to  the  Guuiag  of 
the  hair? 

II.  aOMSN  BNTKBTAtMMUVTS,  KZC«GUJU, 
BATHS,  FBITAFB  GAMBS.  &C. 

1409.  How  many  meals  a  day  are  the 
ancient  Romans  supposed  by  some  to 
have  taken  7  What  was  their  princi- 
pal meal  In  later  times  ?  At  what  time  of 
the  day  was  it  tsken  ?  Why  was  it  not 
taken  at  an  earlier  hour?  What  is  meant 
by  coHvivimm  imtempesticmmf  What, 
by  coema  antelucatui  7  What  expres> 
sioos  were  applied  to  a  person  who 
feasted  in  this  manner  t  When  was 
one  said  vivere  l»  dim  7 

1410.  What  was  the  pramdtmm,  and 
when  taken  ?  What  was  at  anciently 
called?  Why?  What  change  took 
place  ?  By  what  arrangement  were  the 
public  spectadea  preTented  from  inter, 
fering  with  tbe  hour  of  dinner  ?  Wlien 
was  this  custom  introduoed  ?  Of  whst 
did  the  dinner  luually  consist?  What 
kind  of  dinner  was  that  caMed  pp««- 
diuin  canimum  vol  absteaUmm  t  What 
meaning  did  the  word  yrandimm  bear 
in  the  army  7 

1411.  Whai  was  the  jmUmeuiMmf 
\^'hatthecoMi«wlio?    What  dees  cmi. 


QOnTIOMS. 
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Umri  tigulty,  and  how  earns  it  to  bovo 
■aeh  mgniAoition  ?  What  is  the  ooitm- 
poBding  signillcation  of  comismti9 1  Of 
eotmUtrntor  ?  What  wore  th«  mterettda  f 
\\\%.  What  wera  the  chief  artiele* 
of  food  aaMDg  the  ancieiit  Romans? 
What  does  fmrnfentmrn  heneo  aicnif j  ? 
—Uneta  fuimeniaHal  How  did  their 
BKMt  distiDfttiflhed  men  live  when  oat 
ofoflioe?  Did  they  ooDtiane  to  praetiae 
•ttch  frtigality  ? 

1413.  What  was  the  original  poatnre 
of  the  Remans  at  their  meals  ?  Whenoe 
was  the  castom  of  reclining  on  coaches 
introduced?  Was  it  general  or  eon. 
Aned  to  the  men?  In  what  nootares 
were  the  images  of  the  gods  placed  in 
a  leetistemlwm  f  Did  the  yoang  sap  in 
the  same  manner  ?  Was  the  reclining 
postare  obeerred  at  any  other  meal  be- 
aidee  sapper  ? 

1414.  What  waa  the  snpping-room 
anciently  called  ?  Afterwards?  Why 
was  it  eaUed  tHeUmhml  What  waa 
the  osaal  nomber  oa  each  coach  ?  "Dv^ 
cribe  their  noature.    How  did  they  eat? 

1415.  Which  Kuest  was  called  tumumu 
or  priflucf  t  Which  imaw  or  uUimu$  f 
Which  medUu  t  Which  place  was  called 
the  loemi  coHsularit,  and  why  f  Where 
did  the  master  of  |he  feast  recline  f 

1416L  Was  the  number  of  gaests  on 
one  couch  always  three  ?  When  there 
were  only  two  coaches  in  the  sappiog- 
roon,  what  was  it  called?  Repeat 
Yam's  maxim  as  to  the  proper  nomber 
of  gaesto  at  a  party.  What  persons 
were  called  umbnuf 

1417.  What  was  m  bed-stead  called? 
Of  what  was  it  made  ?  What  was  the 
culeU^  Tel  aiiif  f  A.  and  of  what  made  ? 
What  does  tomentum  signify?  What 
tomentum  drcentet  Why?  To  what 
was  this  opposed  ? 

1418.  With  what  material  do  coaches 
appear  to  hare  been  originally  eoTcred  ? 
Why  was  a  coach  hence  called  Uctus  f 
Why  toruaf  What  was  the  toralt 
What  is  it  called  by  later  writers? 
What  is  another  meaning  of  lodixt 
What  was  AKficitiaT 

1419.  How  were  the  coaches  corered 
oo  solemn  occasions  ?  What  were  At- 
taUem  ferlpetamtatat  Why  was  this 
tapestry  so  called  ?  What  is  the  meaa. 
ing  of  the  words  Babjflonlca  peristrom" 
ataeansutaquetapettaf  What  purpose 
did  the  auiea  or  hangings  serve  f 

1490.  What  change  was  made  on  the 
coocImm  under  the  emperors?  What 
was  this  semiciroalar  couch  called? 
How  many  did  it  contain?  What 
euaiom  was  introduced  in  later  ages? 
Where  does  it  sUIl  prevail  ? 

1411.  Of  what  form  were  the  tables 
of  the  Romans  anciently  ?    What  were 


they  ealled  ?  How  were  the  condice 
arranged  when  the  lahlee  were  of  thio 
fcnn  ?  What  waa  the  tana  when  the 
semicircular  coach  came  to  be  nsedf 
Of  what  kinds  of  wood  were  the  Ublee 
of  the  great  asually  made  ?  With  what 
were  they  adorned?  Explain  the 
phraaes  meiuem  apponere;  mensam  an- 
ferre  Tel  removere ;  eUmm,  lancea* 
patbuu  Tol  coenam  meiuis  apponertt 
demure  toI  toUere  ? 

1411.  in  what  other  sense  is  meiua 
used?  GiTo  examples.  Explain  the 
phraaee  mffteff  ds  flMnse  ;  dapmmemM 
orevtJr;  wumaepHma, 

141S.  In  what  other  sense  is  meiune 
used  by  Virgil?  What  other  words 
does  he  use  as  synonimons  with  meiiMw 
in  this  sense?  Why  or6e«f  Why  quad^ 
raef  Whst  Is  hence  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  altena  divert  quadrmf 

1414.  What  was  a  ubie  with  line  foot 
called  ?  By  whom  was  it  ehieHy  used  f 
How  waa  it  adorned  ?  What  was  a  side- 
board called  ?  How  many  feet  had  the 
tables  of  the  poorer  people  usually? 
Why  does  Martial  call  them  imaeqmaies 
mentaei 

1415.  Did  the  Romans  ose  Uble- 
doths  ?  How  did  they  supply  their 
placet  What  was  the  use  of^tbe  eian- 
tUe ?  Of  the  mappa  ?  By  whom  were 
they  furnished  ?  How  was  the  mappa 
sometimes  adorned?  To  what  oiher 
uae  was  it  occasionally  applied  ?  At 
what  period  did  table-cloths  begin  to  be 
used? 

I4M.  What  did  the  Romans  in  later 
times  always  use  befora  sapper?  Were 
the  baths  public  or  priTatet  What 
dors  ret  mutdrantaria  mean,  and  howV 
What  did  those  under  age  pay  ?  What 
was  the  iMual  time  of  bathing  ?  Men- 
tion some  kinds  of  exercise  which  the 
Romans  took  before  bathing. 

1417.  Were  there  not  soTeral  kinds 
of  balls  ?  Describe  those  chiefly  used. 
When  were  players  said  htdere  ravtim 
▼el  pUam  revocare  cadentemi  when 
ludere  datatim  vel  iion  sperato  fitgien" 
tern  reddere  gettu  f  When,  tudere  ex- 
puMm,  Tel  pUam  genUnare  volantem  ? 
What  was  the  tphaeristerimm  in  country 
Tillss?  Why  wss  it  to  called  ?  What 
was  the  trochutf  Why  is  it  called 
Graecus  by  Horace?  What  waa  the 
turbo? 

1418.  What  were  ambulacra  toI  am- 
bulatitmeef  What,  forriciw  ?  Where 
were  these  chiefly  bailt?  Mention 
some  of  the  most  eiteuMTe.  For  what 
other  purpoers  besides  the  taking  of  ex- 
ercise were  they  sometimes  employed  ? 

1419.  What  was  gestatioi  What. 
cryptoporticutf  Of  what  peculiar  use 
were  tnese  portiooes  to  literary  men? 


Si 


OcnnoNi. 


1490.  What  cireoBuUnoM  rendered 
frequent  bathiag  Beoewary  to  the  Ro- 
Bwiu?  Whence  did  ihey  dnw  their 
]Nrincip«l  •uppltes  of  water  before  the 
oonetruetion  of  aqueducu  ?  Which  wab 
the  Ant  equeduot  at  Rome  ^  How 
nany  were  •absequeutly  built  ?  Were 
they  of  great  extent?  Why  ha*  it  been 
•uppoeed  that  the  ancient*  were  ignor- 
ant of  the  fact  that  water,  convoyed  in 
pipea,  riaea  to  the  height  of  its  aouroe? 
Whence  doea  it  appear  that  they  were 
not  entirely  anaoquainted  with  it? 
What  were  the  reaerveirt  called  ?  By 
what  means  waa  the  water  distributed 
through  the  city  ? 

1481.  At  what  period  did  baths  first 
begin  to  assume  an  air  of  grandeur? 
What  name  did  they  receive  ?  Waa  this 
term  applied  with  strict  propriety  ? 
How  many  of  them  were  built  through- 
»»ut  th«*  city?  Mentiun  some  of  Uie 
chief. 

148'i.  What  was  'he  bason  called  in 
which  they  bathed?  The  oold  bath? 
The  hot?  The  tepid?  The  cold  bath 
room  ?  The  hot  bath  room  f  The  atove 
room?  The  sweating  rooms  ?  The  un- 
dressing room  r  1'he  perfuming  mom  ? 
In  what  order  were  the  baths  taken? 

1433.  What  circumstance  brought  the 
cold  bath  into  great  repute?  When, 
and  why,  did  it  fall  into  discredit? 

.What  waa  the  person  called  who  had 
charge  of  the  bath  ?  What  was  the  of  • 
ftro  of  the  cofMartiT  Of  the  alipiaef 
What  Were  the  instruments  of  an  alip- 
iet  ?    Who  waa  the  ungueiUarius  1 

1434.  What  use  did  poets  aometimeo 
make  of  the  baths?  At  what  aeason  of 
the  year  ?  How  did  studious  men  em- 
ploy themselves  while  they  were  mb- 
bod  and  wiped?  Were  not  libraries 
also  atudied  to  the  baths  ?  How  did 
the  Romans,  after  bathing,  dress  for  sup. 
per  ?  What  waa  thought  of  the  conduct 
of  any  one  who  appeared  at  a  banquet 
without  the  proper  habit?  Whence 
may  the  custom  of  reclining  on  couches 
at  meat  be  supposed  to  have  originated  ? 
Why  did  they  put  off  their  slippers  be- 
iue  they  lay  down  ? 

1435.  How  was  the  head  decorated  at 
feasts  ?  What  virtue  were  these  crowns 
believed  to  possess?  Did  not  the  Ro- 
mana  also  perfume  their  hair?  Hen- 
tion  some  of  the  ointments  in  common 
use.  When  were  they  first  used  at 
Rome  ?  When,  aod  by  whom,  waa  the 
aale  of  them  prohibited  ? 

1430.  Who  were  the  dii  paUUdrUf 
Why  were  they  so  called?  In  what 
ceremony  were  the  words  libo  tiid  in- 
troduced ?  How  was  the  table  conse- 
crated Y 

1437.  In  what  escimatioo  was  aalt  held 


by  the  aoaent  Remana  t  Oi 
caaiona  was  it  alwaya  used?  What 
doea  jolerteai  signify?  How?  What 
does  Ml  signify  when  applied  to  the 
mind?  What,  sahui  7  insuUmt 
Sales  r  Sal  AtHcum,  tales  urbamif 
Sales  imtra  pamtoeria  nati  f  Sal  migtrt 
What  metaphorical  meaning  has  the 
word  salt    Give  examplee. 

143a.  Among  what  naf  ions,  besides  the 
Romans,  did  the  custom  of  pInciBg  the 
imagoocff  ^e  toda  upon  the  taUa  prevail  ? 
What  was  Hercules  taenoe  called  ? 
To  what  sacred  use  was  the  table  ap* 
plied?  With  what  reverence  waa  it 
conseqoently  regarded  7 

1439.  What  doea  hasfUhtm,  or  Jus 
hospUU  signify?  For  what  ia  hwpss 
hence  put?  Give  examples  of  both 
these  meanings.  Was  this  connection 
formed  only  among  individuals  P  Quote 
to  that  efliBct.  When  was  one  said  eon- 
Jreglsse  tesseram,  and  why  ?  Why  was 
Jupiter  oalled  kosyitalisf  In  what 
other  manner  waa  a  league  of  hospi. 
tality  sometimes  formed?  In  what  es- 
timation was  the  relation  of  hespile* 
held  ?  In  what  two  senses  is  haspUmm 
used  ?  Quote  exsmples  of  eac^.  What 
were  kaspitalia  ?  What  was  the  feriS' 
tyUwn  1    Why  was  ix,  so  called  ? 

1440.  Of  how  many  parts  did  the  Ro- 
man coena  usually  constat  ?  What  were 
they  called  ?  What  was  the  first  part 
called  In  later  times  ?  Of  what  did  it 
then  ronsiat?  What  waa  meant  by 
vramatltis^  What, by ^emuMtferftiH ? 
In  what  other  sense  is  gmstatio  need? 

1441.  What  was  the  fvincipal  dish  at 
aupper  called  ?  Bx plain  the  exprea- 
sioo  ab  ova  na^ue  ad  mala.  Mention 
some  of  the  dishes  held  in  highest 
estimation  by  the  Romans .  What  dors 
the  phrase  porous  Trufanus  mean  ? 

1442.  Of  what  kinda  nf  fi«h  were  ihey 

{>articttlarly  fund  ?— Prom  what  place 
n  England  did  they  procure  outers? 
By  whom  were  oysterbeds  first  invent- 
ed ?  In  what  year  of  Rome  ?  Where  ? 
Why  were  oyaters  brought  from  Brvn- 
dusium  and  fed  on  the  Lucrine  lake  ? 

U43.  What  were  the  diahea  of  the  se- 
cond course  called?  Mention  aoese  of 
the  articles  of  which  it  consisted.  What 
was  the  P**^7  co^^l^  or  confectioner 
called?  By  whom  were  the  diabes 
prepared  and  served  np?  Were  the 
offices  of  baker  and  cook  always  dia- 
tinct?  What  wa«  the  distinguishing 
bad ge  of  a oook  ?  In  the  phraae Sleulae 
dapes,  what  is  the  mraning  of  Sleulae, 
and  how  does  it  come  to  be  se  used  ? 
In  what  year  were  bakers  firat  intro- 
duced at  Rome  ?  Whoae  work  waa  bak- 
ing prior  to  this  ?  What  eentradidory 
statement  does  Platareh  give  ? 


OvisTiom. 


14M.  Wto  WM  the  arekimagirusf 
^Ttatf  promut  OMdaw  ^— The  strmctvrf 
Tlt«  cor^tr.rf -Tb«  ofrieiMi*  1  Who  w«re 
th«  ehirommmonies  or  gesticulatores"* 
What  WM  Che  bnmoMt  «f  tbOMt  called 
mi«it<H?  How  wen  ttiey  dreMedt 
How  did  the  aneter  call  a  slave  wben 
be  wBBiad  him  ? 

1448.  Ob  what  wera  the  dlahet 
bmuf  ht  in  ?  What  theo  to  the  aeaniag 
ot  the  jpbrMe  practere  eoenam  ttrmU  vel 
tenia fercuUi  ?  What  u  aoother  aieaa- 
iog  offtrtmln  ?  Hew  were  the  duhet 
MiMtiaiei  broeght  Id  ?  What  was  mat 
eimiiii  /  What  kind  ofdiBh  wm  that  of 
Vitallias,  e«lled  the  akieU  of  Minerwa  t 
Give  aDother  example  of  the  laxury  of 
that  emperor.  How  wai  an  nneom 
men  dish  iDtrodnced  ?  W ith  what  were 
the  gaaate  entertained  while  at  rapper? 
What  eacertainmeat  did  the  more 
•ober  provide  for  their  friends  ?  How 
did  they  endeavoar  to  prevent  the  bad 
effcoCs  of  repletion  ?  What  means  did 
even  women  employ  to  sharpen  their 
appetite  ?    What  dses  coeiM  amgmraUa, 


why? 


mUmrU,  fomt^fUmUa  mean,  and 
What  does  eotma  duMa  signify  ? 

1440.  When  was  a  gneet  called  k&$ 
pea  obiaiua  f  What  does  Snetoaius  call 
an  entertainment  of  thto  kind  ?  When 
was  an  entertainment  ealled  miwemtitUi 
vol  wMiea  t  When  rteta  ?  What  kind 
of  encertaiament  waa  the  eoena  adUl' 
ctiawmla^fMaUar 

1447.  For  what  pnrpose  did  clients 
wait  on  tiwir  patrons  in  the  morning  ? 
Why  were  they  called  anteambuianea  T 
Why  Mvei  QuiritetJ  Why  Surba  toga 
ta  r  What  was  substituted  in  place  of 
the  coena  rectal  By  what  emperor? 
Who  restored  the  cnstom  of  formal 
sappers? 

1448.  What  waa  the  ordinary  drink  of 
the  Bomana  at  feasts?  What  was  an 
oenopoihtmf    What  a  thermapoUmmr 

1449.  Was  wine  plentiful  in  ancient 
times  ?  What  enactments  were  made 
in  eonsequeooe  of  the  scarcity  ?  To 
what  custom  is  thto  snppoeed  to  have 
given  rise?  What  edict  of  Domitian 
shows  the  great  extent  to  which  the 
▼ine  had  come  to  be  cultivated  in  hto 

1450.  How  did  the  Romans  rear  their 
vinee  ?  What  is  the  allusion  of  Ovid 
in  calling  the  plane-tree  coelfAft 

1451.  What  was  the  first  procem  to 
which  the  grapes  were  subfected  after 
beioff  picked  ?  What  was  the  machine 
called  by  which  the  joloa  waa  pressed 
eat?  What  was  the  next  procem? 
What  to  ajnrnn  doiiot^  T    What  wae  the 

fTOirOptUH  f 

I40S.  How  was  the  new  wlna  refined  y 
What  to  now  nscd  for  that  porpose  ? 


What  was  the  next  procem  ?  Explain 
the  allusion  in  the  wnrda  corMcem  ad- 
ttrietam  pica  demovere  ampkoraa,  in 
what  other  kind  of  vessel  besides  am- 
phorae did  the  Romans  keep  their  wine? 
What  does  Pliny,  in  allnsioo  to  new 
wine,  call  a  book  not  ripe  far  publication? 

1453.  Explain  the  allosioas  in  the 
pas  rages  nmne  mlAI  Jumoaoa  vateria 
proferte  Faiemoa  eonauUi;  interiera 
f&aia  Faiemi;  verttraeadum:  invertuni 
Attpkania  vimaria  totaf  To  what 
docs  Horace  allude  in  applying  the 
word  dateandare  to  wine  waen  brought 
for  use  ?  W  hat  was  the  age  of  the  wine 
which  Pliny  mentions,  14.  4.  sect.  6? 
What  was  the  object  of  the  Bomans  in 
boiling  their  wine  ?  What  was  it  called 
when  boilvd  down  to  one  half  ?  To  one 
thiid  ?  What  does  eondira,  wudieari 
viniMw  signify  ?  From  what  were  wines 
chiefl V  distiaguished  ? 

1454  Mention  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Italian  and  foreign  wioes.  Was 
not  wine  also  naoaed  from  its  colour  or 
age  ?    Give  some  examples. 

14fi5.  When  did  the  ~ 
down  tte  wine  ?  To  whom  did  they 
dedicate  a  portion  of  it  before  they  be- 
gan to  drink  ?  To  whom  did  the  senate 
decree  a  similar  honour?  In  what 
kind  of  vesseto  was  the  wine  brought  to 
cable  ?  What  were  the  titnU  alBxed  to 
them  ?  Were  the  same  wines  and  * 
fruits  served  up  to  all  the  guests  indis- 
criminately ?  What  was  that  drunk  by 
the  master  of  the  house  called  ?  Ex- 
ptoin  the  phrase  aoenare  cioUiier. 

1454.  What  was  the  use  of  the  crater  t 


Of  the  pocula?  Enumerate  some  of 
the  names  by  which  cups  were  called. 
Of  what  materials  were  ihey  made? 
What  kind  were  ealled  toremtnataf 
What  were  cmataa  or  emMemata  f  Of 
what  other  matenato  were  cups  some- 
times made  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
caticaa  antati  vel  pterotif 

1457.  What  was  the  use  of  the  epa- 
tkui  ?  How  much  did  it  contsin  ? 
What  was  a  cup  called  which  contained 
two  oyathi?  Three?  Four?  What 
phrasee  expressed  the  oflioe  of  those 
who  served  the  gnestt  with  wine  ? 

1458.  What  was  the  Ugulaf  Whst 
was  the  use  of  the  colum  nltwrltrm  f 
In  what  form  did  the  Romans  drink  to 
the  health  of  one  another  ? 

1450.  Explain  the  phrase  ad  mimmt- 
lon  bibara.  What  was  a  frequent  num- 
ber? How  did  the  Greeks  drink  ?  In 
what  terms  did  they  addrem  the  person 
to  whom  they  handed  the  cup?  On 
what  ocession  were  the  words  etoomttf, 
dsMi  Ueff  eiw  6m«  need  ?  Among  what 
other  people  did  thto  aingnlar  custom 
provail? 
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14M.  Whh  what  did  the  andents 
aoBMtimw  cmwa  tboir  oops?  Wbat 
nth«r  u«aniogdoet  the  phnae  conmare 
cratera  oonrey  IP  What  wm  the  coT' 
bUerbibemdif  How  wm  be  appointed  ? 
By  vhat  expreasioo  wa«  their  oonviTi- 
ality  designated  when  no  director  of  the 
fMst  was  appointed  ? 

IMl.  How  were  the  intenrale  of 
drinking  oooupled?  What  differenoe 
waa  there  between  the  tesserae  and 
talil  How  were  both  of  the«e  marked? 
What  nauber  of  them  did  they  uae  in 
nUyingf  What  waa  the  JritUUW* 
What  was  the/orM?  Which  was  the 
highest  throw  f  Whioh  the  lowest  ? 
How  were  the  other  throws  Talued  P 
When  was  a  talut  said  rechts  cadere 
yelassUteret  Which  throw  determin* 
«d  the  regnum  vinif  What  supersti- 
tion was  observed  in  throwing  the 
dieef 

I^idi.  What  game  was  that  denoted 
by  the  words  liulars  par  tmpar  f  What 
kind  of  game  was  that  calied  duodeekm 
scrfpta?  Explain  the  phrases  ad  in- 
cUas  redaetus;  kimhi  calcem  non  posse 
eiere  7  With  what  modern  game  do  some 
suppose  this  to  have  been  identical  f 

1463.  What  is  the  most  general  mean- 
ing  of  alea  f  By  what  law  were  ttiese 
disallowed?  With  what  exception 7 
In  what  respect  were  gamesters  held  ? 
•  1404.  What  diversion  did  Augustus 
introduce  at  enterUinments  P  What 
kind  of  game  was  that  expressed  by 
the  words  aUcare  digitisi  By  what 
modern  name  is  ic  stall  known?  Ex. 
plain  the  phrase  dignusqtUeum  in  feme- 
brismloes. 

1485.  How  did  a  Roman  repast  end  ? 
What  were  apopkoreta  or  xenia  t  In 
what  other  sense  is  se»iMm  used? 
Were  these  presents  of  the  same  kind  P 
How  then  was  jealousy  among  the 
guests  prevented  ? 

III.    KOMAM  BITKS  Or  KARBIAOK. 

1406.  In  how  many  ways  might  a 
legal  marriage  be  made  among  the 
Romans?  What  were  they  called? 
What  was  thatcalled  usus,conJarreatiof 
Whence  did  this  latter  receive  the 
name?  What  was  the  di^orreolfof  Was 
this  form  of  marriage  reckoned  more 
or  less  solemn  than  the  other?  In 
what  did  the  superiority  consist? 
What  were  the  children  of  thU  kind  of 
marriage  called?  What  preference 
was  given  to  these  children  over  others  ? 
What  meaning  does'  Pestus  give  to  the 
word  patrimnur  What  is  Minerva 
hence  called?  Wh v  ?  What  was  a 
pater  patrimusr  Was  this  form  of 
marriage  as  much  used  in  later  timea  ? 


Of  what  tw«  Ibme  enly  doee  Cleero 

make  mention  ? 

1407.  Of  what  nature  wae  the 
of  marriage  called  eoemphmf 
were  the  forma  ofaeerved  P  Wkat  woe 
the  effeots  of  this  rite?  What 
parapkemaf  Oive  examples  to 
the  comparative  amount  of 
during  the  f«p«bllc»  and  empire.  What 
was  dos  rteeptldaf  Wkat  aerwms  rf 
eeptiektsl 

140B.  What  Is  the  opinion  oTothae  re- 
specting the  ceeaipfio  and  caisfmraahef 
Was  this  rite  of  purchase  in  a 
peculiar  to  tite  Romans? 
other    nations    among   whom    it 
prevailed.     In  what  ceremony, 
ing  to  some,  did  the  word 
its  rise? 

1409.  What  was  a  matrimonial  union 
between  slavea  called?— The  alavcs 
themselves?  What, the < 
tween  a  freeman  and  a 
married?  What  was  the  wi 
this  case  called?  What 
women  called  P 

1470.  Were  dtieens  allowed  to; 
foreigners  ?  Were  they  andondy  al- 
lowed to  msrry  even  freed-wcouen  ? 
What  d»ange did  the  let  PeytoPsppeia 
make  P  In  what  reign  was  all  reeiraiat 
of  this  kind  removed  ? 

1471.  What  were  the  chtldren  ef  a  d- 
tiaen  and  foreigner  called  ?  In  whatcs- 
thnation  vrere  they  held?  What  weivthe 
children  of  a  lawful  marriage  called?— 
sll others?  How  many  kinds  wera  there 
of  the  latter,  and  what  were  they? 
What  was  connection  between  persou 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity  called  ?  Was  polygamy  allew«d 
among  the  Romans?  What  was  the 
age  of  puberty  ?  Wee  it  usual  for  par. 
ents  to  betroth  their  children  in  infancy? 
For  what  purpoee  P  What  restriction 
did  Augustus  put  on  this  practice  ? 

1471.  Whose  consent,  besides-  that  of 
the  parties  themselves,  was 
to  a  legal  marriage  ?  What 
applied  to  thia  act  of  the  father  ?  What 
words  did  he  use  on  the  occasion? 
What  was  the  marriage  comract  called  ? 
.—The  partiea  themselves  T  What  wss 
the  form  of  the  contract  ?  What  pledge 
was  given  by  the  future  husband  on 
this  occanon?  What  wss  it  called? 
On  which  finger  was  it  vrom  and  why  ? 

1473.  What  days  of  the  month  were 
avoided  for  marriage,  as  unlucky? 
What  month  ?  What  festivals  ?  What 
time  was  considered  the  meet  fortunate  ? 

1474.  What  was  rtpudkim^  What 
were  the  parties  said  to  do  when,  nfi<et 
signing  the  contract,  they  sent  notics 
that  they  wished  to  break  off  the  match  ? 
What  other  meaning  has  rtp^i^artf 
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1475.  How  WM  the  bride  drvned  on  < 
tfav  marriafo  Amj  f  Bxplmin  tlie  con- 
nectioD  between  the  meaning  of  nubo$ 
to  nMxry,  and  ito  original  meening,  to 
ireil.  What  waa  the  oolour  of  the  Teilf 
•ad  why  ?  How  was  the  bride's  hair 
drMoed  ?  What  waa  the  oohrar  of  her 
^oea? 

147<L  What  religieoa  ritea  were  indit- 
penaable  before  the  oelrbration  of  a  mar. 
ringe  P  What  was  anciently  the  victim  ? 
Why  was  the  gall  always  ti^en  oat  and 
thrown  away  ?  Where  was  the  marriage 
eeremony  performed?  Whither  was 
the  bride  oondnelsd  in  the  evening? 
How  was  she  taken  from  her  mother's 
•nns  ?  In  memory  of  what  erent  ? 
What  beys  attended  her  ?  How  many 
other  tnrohcs  were  carried  before  her  ? 
What  were  they  caUed  ?  For  what  is 
tft^a  hence  pat? 

1477.  What  part  did  the  maid-ser- 
vasts  aet  in  the  procession  f  What  was 
thereby  intimated  to  the  bride?  Of 
what  waa  the  boy  named  CamUbu  the 
beerer?  In  what  were  these  carried  ? 
Who  made  np  the  procession?  By 
what  term  was  their  attendance  on  saeh 
an  occasion  expressed  ?  Wliat  phrase^ 
signifying  '  to  marry/  had  its  origin  in 
this  ceremony? 

1478.  Hew  was  the  bridegroom's  hoase 
adorned  for  the  occasion  ?  By  whom 
were  the  words  utd  tu  Cttku,  ibi  ego 
Oofa  nsed,  and  with  what  allariona? 
From  what  custom,  according  toSerrias, 
is  the  word  tutor  derired  ?  What  caa- 
tkm  was  observed  in  crossing  the 
threshold,  and  why  ?  What  ceremon- 
ies were  performed  upon  her  entry? 
Why  did  she  and  her  husband  toacfa 
lire  and  water  ? 

1479.  What  was  the  coeno  nvmtioMif 
What  the  ejHthalamium  f  Why  did 
they,  in  singing  this,  often  repeat  the 
exclamation  lo  Hymen  Hfmenaee  and 
Thalatshf  By  whom  else  used  these 
words'  to  be  resounded  ?  What  is  hence 
the  meaning  of  the  phrases  Hfmenaeo* 
canere;  Bvmetiaei  inconcesH  f 

1480.  What  ceremony  was  performed 
after  sapper  ?  Where  was  the  nuptial 
eouch  plaoed  ?  What  Images  were  hong 
around?  Explain  the  phrase  nucu 
reUnquere.  What  corresponding  eere- 
mony  was  performed  by  young  women 
when  they  married  ?  what  took  place 
on  the  second  day  ?  How  waa  a  woman 
d«isignated  after  marriage  ? 

1481.  Was  divorce  permitted  ?  What 
penalty  was  inflicted  for  a  groimdless 
or  unjust  divorce?  Mention  some 
grounds  on  which  a  divorce  was  valid. 
Wbe  Judged  in  these  cases  ?  Was  this 
pririlege  mudi  exercised  in  earty  times? 
Who  first  availed  himself  of  it  ?  Why  ? 


14Bt.  Did  divoiees  ooatlnnetobeM 
rare?  Were  the  reasons  assigned 
always  of  importance  7  Mention  a  ease 
in  illustration.  Did  the  wife  forfeit 
her  dowry  ?  In  what  case  was  it  re* 
stored  to  her  ?  When  was  she  allowed 
to  retain  the  marriage  presents  of  her 
husband  ?  When  was  this  right  of  di- 
vorce extsnded  to  women?  To  what 
exeeu  was  it  afterwards  carried  ? 

1483.  By  whom  was  this  licence  re. 
stricted  ?  What  expressions  were  ap> 
plied  to  the  parties  making  a  divorce  ? 
Were  the  ceremonies  on  the  occasion 
always  the  same  t  What  was  the  sacri- 
fice called  when  the  marriage  had  been 
contracted  by  con/arreatio  f  How  was 
a  marriage  dissolved  which  had  been  con. 
traoted  by  cocnpfio  ?  Mention  instanoaa 
of  each. 

1484.  How  was  a  divorce  made  in 
later  times?  What  was  meant  by  mo<ri- 
monH  renunciatio  t  What  kind  of  ae. 
tion  was  that  called  actio  malae  traeia' 
tionisf  When  the  divorce  was  made 
by  the  wife,  what  form  of  words  did 
•he  employ  ?  Was  any  public  account 
kept  of  divorces  ? 

1485.  Under  what  restrictions  were 
widows  laid  ?  Were  men  similarly  re- 
stricted? What  is  often  found  in  an- 
cient insoripiions  as  an  vplthet  of 
honour t  Why?  From  what  sacrei 
rites  were  women,  who  had  married  a 
second  time,  excluded  ?  Among  what 
people  were  second  marriages  prohibit- 
ed by  law  ? 

IV.  aoXAH  ronxxALS. 

1480.  Why  did  the  RomaBa  pay  very 
great  attention  to  funeral  rites  ?  Men- 
tion some  facts  to  show  tbe  importance 
which  they  attached  to  Interment^^ 
VHiat  kind  of  death  was  on  this  ao- 
oount  particularly  dreaded  ? 

1487.  Explain  the  custom  to  which 
the  words  esiremum  spirUum  ore  er- 
cipere  refer.  In  what  case  was  the 
soul  said  in  vrknis  labrU  esse,  or  in  ore 
primo  teneril  Bnumerate  some  phrases 
which  express  this  idea  of  the  soul  es- 
caping  by  the  mouth. 

148B.  Were  the  rings  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  corpse  ?  What  duty  de- 
volved on  the  nearest  relation  imme. 
diately  after  the  decease?  Why  was 
this  done  ?  What  do  the  words  corpora 
nondum  conctamata  signify  ?  To  what 
custom  do  they  refer  ?  How  is  the  im- 
personal conekmuUum  est  used  ? 

1480.  What  was  next  done  with  the 
body?  Mention  a  word  which  in  one 
of  its  sensea  alludes  to  this  rite.  To 
what  other  ancient  practice  has  this  ura 
of  depositus  been  supposed  to  refer? 
n 
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ExpUin  tbe  pfanaet  dtfontte  aU^Min 
vino;  positi  artut;  campasUut  tAno  urn- 
noque. 

1490.  What  was  next  done  Co  tli« 
corpM?  What  were  tbe  alaTea  em- 
ployed  for  this  purpose  called  f  Prom 
whom  were  they  hired  f  Give  ch« 
meaning  of  the  phraae*  tfUare  LUHhnam; 
mirari  uihilp  ntH  ptod  LUHtina  tacrmfU; 
IMdtlnam  evadert,  I  n  what  other  wnw 
is  LibitUa  used  ?  In  the  line— il  iff  mm- 
nusque  gravis,  JAbitinae  quaestus  acer- 
bae—tKy  what  doe«  the  word  quaettus 
allude?  What  does  arbttrUim  mean 
when  applied  to  fanerala?  What  ar^ 
bUriuM  vendendi  salUt 

1401.  How  waa  the  body  then  dreteed 
and  laid  out?  Where?  Mention  a 
verb  which,  from  this  practice.  sicniHes 
to  bary.  How  was  the  couch  sumetimee 
decked  ?  Translate  and  explain  the 
words  abtttte  ad  Aeheruntem  sine  vfc- 
tieo, 

149%.  What  was  placed  at  the  door  of 
the  deceased  ?  For  what  purpose  ?  To 
whom  was  the  cypress  sacred  ?  Why  ? 
What  epitheu  were  applied  to  it?  On 
what  account? 

1493.  Did  the  Romans  at  first  inter  or 
burn  their  dead  ?  Prom  whom  did  they 
adopt  the  custom  of  burning  them? 
Where  is  this  fact  mentioned?  When 
did  the  practice  become  general?  To 
what  does  PKny  ascribe  tbe  first  insti. 
turion  of  burning  among  them  ?  What 
sect  in  sncient  times  used  to  burn  them- 
selves alive?  Did  the  custom  of  burn- 
ing become  mnre  or  less  frequent  under 
th«*  emperors?— After  tbe  introduction 
of  Christianity  ? 

1404.  What  Is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
syggrufidarium  f — Of  Mdental  t  Why 
was  the  latter  so  called  ?  How  are  the 
expreasions  sepelire,  sepuUura,  sepul- 
ehrum  used?  1^  human  applied  only 
to  interment  ?  Oive  some  words  which 
are  used  for  funeral  obsequies  or  solem- 
nities. What  is  tbe  proper  signification 
of  exsequiae  f  Q^ote  some  phrases  in 
support  of  this. 

1405.  What  were  the  two  chief  kinds 
of  funerals?  What  was  the  public  fu. 
neral  called ;  and  why  ?  What  were 
the  most  remarkable  of  this  kind  ? 
Who  was  Tery  liberal  in  granting  pub- 
lic funerals?  What  was  a  private  fu- 
neral railed?  By  what  otiier  names 
was  it  known  ?  What  was  tbe  funeral 
of  persons  who  died  under  age  called? 
Was  such  a  funeral  conducted  with  as 
much  pomp  as  that  of  a  full-grown  per- 
son  ?  What  distinction  do  some  wruera 
mske  between /miiM  aesrtmm  and  itn- 
maturum  f 

1406.  How  long  was  the  body  kept 
when  the  funeral  was  to  be  public  ?— 


When  it  was  to  be  prirate  ?  How 
tbe  dead  body  carried  out  on  tke  day 
of  the  funeral  ?  By  whom  waa  it  sup* 
ported?  By  whom  waa  Julius  C«»ar 
borne  ?  By  whom  was  Auguatua  ? — 
Germanicua  ?— Drusus  ? — P.  JBmilias  ? 

1407.  What  exnresalons  may  be  found 
in  the  classics  for  the  bier  of  a  pooor 
person?  What  were  the  be«raraef 
such  n  person  called?  Were  imyif- 
tones  never  used  at  the  funerala  of  ih« 
rich  ?  What  waa  n  oooch  called*  when 
carried  by  aix  ?>-By  eight  7  What  ia 
the  general  name  of^a  bier  ?  In  what 
sense  doea  Plantua  nae  cofularU  f  Uy 
whom  were  ehildreii  oanried  to  the  pUe* 
who  died  liefnre  they  were  weaned  7 

1408.  What  is  said  to  be  tbe  deriv*. 
tion  oifuntuf  Why  were  all  funerala 
andenUy  solemnised  in  the  night-tinic  ? 
Why  were  they  so  celebrated  la  Athena 
under  JDemetriua  Phalereua  ?  Did  all 
funerala  continue  to  be  solen 
the  night-time?  Explain  the 
inter  utmmqne  facem;  ei 
thai^wUifax  mUn  mortis  mdt 

1400.  Who  waa  tiae  deslgnatarf  Of 
whom  was  the  firat  part  of  the  proeea. 
sioa  cem  posed  f  What  were  theea  nau- 
sicians  called  ?  Who  came  next  ? 
What  waa  the  funeral-soBg  called  wbidi 
they  duukted  ?  Why  ia  nmgae  aone- 
timeo  put  for  nneniaef  Were  wemea 
always  employed  for  thia  purpose  ?  In 
what  did  tbe  inatruBMnts  used  on  tliia 
oeoasion,  diibr  from  these  In  ordliiary 
uae  t  What  waa  the  greatest  number 
of  flute  playera  allowed  by  the  law  «£ 
the  twelve  ubles  ? 

1500.  Who  came  next?  What  w«a 
the  chief  of  these  called  ?  Who  follow, 
ed  ?  Prom  what  motive  did  aome  naa- 
ters  at  their  death  manumit  all  their 
slaves?  What  were  carried  immedi- 
ately before  the  corpse  ?  On  what  were 
they  carried?  What  did  the  Tnuaaviri 
ordain  In  reference  to  thia  coatom  r»- 
apecting  tbe  image  of  Jalius  CmsarP 
What  additional  himour  waa  paid  if  the 
deceased  had  distinguished  himself  in 
war  ?  What  were  exhibited  at  the  fu- 
Berala  of  renowned  commanders?  Bew 
did  the  lictors  carry  their  faacea  ? 

1501.  Who  walked  behind  the  oorpee  ? 
In  what  guise  ?  Bow  did  the  near  re- 
lationa,  and  particularly  the  women, 
sometimes  express  their  grief?  What 
waa  the  htudatioJ  Where  waa  it  de- 
livered ?  By  whom  ?  Who  ia  aaid  to 
have  Introduced  this  custom?  What 
waa  its  tendency  ?  Waa  thia  honour 
allowed  to  women  f  In  retnm  fbr  what 
aervice  7  Do  Cioero  and  Plntar^  con- 
firm  thia  opinion?  Where  waa  the 
body  placed,  during  tbe  delivery  ef  the 
oration  ?     Where  waa  that  of  Cseaar 
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f  What  robe  of  his  was  thore 
OKhibltod  ?  Why  wo*  hu  inogo  ex- 
pooedf  Did  the  oaaM  penon  never 
roeeiTo  more  thoa  one  fuBeral  era- 
tion? 

ion.  What  wao  aext  done  with  the 
body  t  Wao  this  fiUeo  within  or  witb- 
oat  the  eity  ?  Where  are  the  ancienta 
onid  to  hoTo  bnrled  their  dead  in  early 
Cimeo  ?  To  what  io  chin  auppooed*  by 
oome,  to  have  given  ri«e?  what  were 
aonla  aeparalBd  from  the  body  called  ? 
—U  beneAoent  ?— if  huitfal  7  What  U 
the  origin  of  the  word  mt$mmff7  By 
whom  it  the  manner  of  embalming  de- 
■erilMd  ?  How  did  the  Peraiana  pre- 
eerre  the  bodiea  of  their  dead  ? 

1503.  What  were  the  reaaona  of  the 
Romana  for  prohibitiog  the  eombnotion 
or  interment  of  bodiee  in  the  eity  ? 
Give  «samplee  of  the  former  of  th««e. 
Where  were  the  private  plaees  of  ba- 
tial  oaoally  sltnated  f  On  what  roado 
prtnoipally  f  What  kind  of  inscription 
did  these  tombs  bear  ?  Where  were 
the  pablio  enesf  Where  were  poor 
people  baried  ?  What  sfterwards  be- 
came  of  this  bnrying-plaee? 

1M4.  What  purpose  did  the  ciffpm 
■enre  P  What  did  the  initials  H .  M .  H .  S. 
denote?  What  was  such  a  burying 
gnmnd  called  ?  What,  when  it  was  ia. 
tended  only  for  a  person's  s«lf  and  fa- 
mily? 

ISOff.  If  entlon  some  persons  who  were 
bttried  within  the  city.  What  priext- 
hood  enjoyed  this  privilege  f  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  btutum  t  Of 
flMfrfjMi^ 

1500.  What  was  the  funeral  pile  call. 
edP  Why,  oraf  Of  what  kind  of  wuod 
wao  it  made  ?  Was  it  rough  or  smooih  ? 
What  is  Ovid's  meaning  in  calling  a 
tomb  pieMusf  At  what  distance  from 
any  hoose  was  It  required  to  be  built  ? 

1607.  Wa<  the  couch  placed  along 
with  the  body  on  the  pile  ?  Who  set 
Are  to  it  t  Why  did  thov,  in  doing  so, 
turn  away  their  face?  What  does  Ci. 
oero  mean  by  nunptutua  retpertiof 
What  other  articles  did  they  throw 
inti>  the  flames?  By  what  general 
name  were  these  called  7  What  addi- 
tion was  there  if  the  deceased  had  been 
a  soldier  ?— If  a  general  ? 

IMS.  When  a  person  of  the  hifrliest 
eminence  as  Syllaor  Auiuttua  ?  Prom 
what  people  Is  this  custom  oupposrd  to 
have  been  borrowed  ? 

1509.  Were  vietiois  never  ofl^Bred  to 
the  osanee  ?  What  was  the  case  in  an. 
eient  times  ?  What  came  to  be  substi. 
mted  in  place  of  these  human  sscrifi- 
cos  ?  What  similsr  custom  prevailed 
among  the  Gaols  'r^^Asaong  the  Indians 
and  Thraelans  ?    Are  there  any  exam- 


plea  of  dus  speoicfl  of  self- 
anmng  the  Romana  ? 

1510.  What  was  done  after  the  pile 
was  burned  down  ?  What  becaaie  of 
the  bonea  and  ashes  after  they  were 
gathered?  Where  was  the  urn  de- 
posited? What  was  done  with  the 
body  when  it  wss  not  burned?  What 
peculiar  property  did  coffins  made  of 
•tone  from  Asaos,  possess  ?  What  were 
such  coffins  called? 

19 II.  What  waa  the  position  of  the 
ooffia  in  the  tomb?  What  ceremony 
was  performed  iust  before  the  party 
went  away  ?  What  was  the  signal  for 
departure  ?  What  were  the  verba  fio- 
viuhnal  Por  what  did  the  letters  S.  T. 
T.  L.  stand  ?  Where  were  tlicy  mark- 
ed ?  Give  a  syoonyme  of  tepuUtu  which 
conveys  this  idea.  Quote  a  line  from 
Ovid  in  whidi  the  opposite  is  wished. 

10 18.  What  was  the  nifilio  t  What, the 
exverroBl  Yfhzt,  thm  ftriae  denieaies  F 
What,  the  novendialel  What  privilege 
did  the  relations  of  tlie  deceased  enjoy 
during  these  nine  days  ? 

1018.  What  were  feraUa  mumeraF 
What  phrat^esare  used  to  express  the  per- 
formanoe  of  this  rite  ?  What  does  the 
phrase  'partntare rtgi  sanguine  cm^ut' 
atorum  mean?  How  was  the  exterior 
of  the  temb  decorated  ?  Waa  it  watch- 
ed? 

1014.  What  waa  the  coenaferalUI  By 
what  other  name  waa  thia  feast  called? 
In  what  sense  are  the  words  rapere  de 
rogo  eoenam ;  e  JUtmrna  cUmm  petere 
used  ?  In  what  sense  is  busthraput  used  ? 

1010.  What  waa  the  vfsceratio  t  Were 
shows  of  gladiators  or  games  ever  ex- 
hibited in  honour  of  the  dead  ?  What 
waa  the  time  of  mourning  among  men  ? 
Among  women? 

1010.  What  waa  a  JwiUhtml  Was 
any  thing  allowed  to  interfere  with 
mourning  ?  How  did  those  in  mourn- 
ing condiMt  themselves?  What  doeH 
Statins  allude  to  in  the  words  foeuf 
pervigUt  What  change  did  women 
make  in  their  drels  ? — Senators  in  a 
public  monming  ?— Magistrates? 

1017.  Por  what  do  the  letters  V.  P. ;  V. 
F.  C.  and  V.  S.  P.  stand,  and  to  what 
do  they  allade  ?  What  kind  of  tombs 
were  those  called  aepulchra  prlvm  or 
singularia  ?  Sepulchra  communia,  &o.  ? 
What  was  the  tumulus  Aonorartej? 

1018.  How  were  the  tombe  of  the 
rich  commonly  built  ?  What  were  the 
sepulchres  of  the  poor  people  cslled  ? 
Why?  What  were  the  columbmiaJ 
Whence  did  they  receive  the  name  ? 

1019.  Was  the  interior  adorot^d  in 
any  way?  What  was  the  epitaph 
called?  Was  it  in  prose  or  verse'** 
With  what  letters  or  word  did  it  utfu- 
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if  Of  what  did  it  eonaiiir 
there  any  iDacripdmi  when  e  body 
iDterred  witboat  a  tomb  f 
IMO.  What  waa  the  punidiaMiit  for 
vlelaCiDg  a  tomb  t  la  what  ways  might 
a  tomb  he  violated  ?— A  oorpae  ?  Were 
temple*  ever  oonaecrated  to  the  de- 
parted f  What  was  the  oonaeeration  or 
AmAmmh  f  Uoer  waa  the  caremooy  per- 
formed t 

ROMAN  WlieHTt  AMD  COINS. 

1011.  What  waa  the  principal  Roman 
Weight  e  What  were  Ita  parta  ?  How 
waa  the  unela  anbdirided  ?  How  ia  at 
naed?  To  what  troy  weight  was  the 
Roman  pound  equivalent  f— To  what 
avoirdupoiae  weight  ?  What  era  the 
«ihlef  Greek  welghu  mentioned  by  Ro- 
man author*  f 

l5tJL  What  waa  meant  by  aet  rudel 
How  do  pendrrt  and  solvere  come  to 
be  naed  aynonymoualy  ?  Oive  examplea 
of  the  tame  aaaoeiation  in  the  coin  of 
other  nationa.  Give  aome  Greek  worda 
which  ara  anppooed  to  refer  to  the  ori- 
ginal cvatom  of  exchanging  commodi- 


IffU.  What  ia  aaid  to  be  the  derira- 
tlon  of  pecuHia  f  When  waa  ailrer  flrat 
coined  at  Rome  ?~Oold  ? 

ir^M.  What  ia  the  general  word  for 
money  in  Latin?  WhyP  Explain  the 
following  expreaaiona.*  aere  mutare;  aes 
aUenum;  annua  aera;  aeroHum;  aet 
mUUtnrej  homo  aeratut;  aera  vetutta  ; 
aera  Vetera;  aeruteare  tcI  aeteuUnii 
aerutcator  toI  aeteukttar;  obaeratut; 
in  meo  aere  ett;  aet  drcnmforatutim. 

19S5.  What  other  general  word  ia 
there  for  money  ?  What  ia  the  common 
uae  of  thu  word  ?  Whence  had  at  ita 
name  ?  What  waa  the  higheat  valaa- 
tion  of  fortune  under  Serrioa  ?  What 
were  the  other  braaa  ooina  beaideo  the 
at\  ^ 

16S0.  What  ia  the  meaning  of  «er 
fravtf  f  What  ia  it,  according  to  Senri- 
ua?  What  expedient  waa  reaorted  to 
during  the  firat  Punic  war,  to  make  up 
the  deftcieney  of  the  treaanry  P  How 
waa  the  at  marked  at  thia  time?  The 
trient  and  quadrant  f  What  reduction 
waa  made  on  the  weight- of  tho  at  in 
the  dioUtorahip  of  Fabiua  f—By  the  law 
of  Papirinaf  What  waa  the  aum  of 
three  attet  called  ?->Of  ten?~Of 
twenty  ?— Of  a  hundred  ?  Were  there 
any  aueh  coina? 

I0t7.  What  were  the  ailTor  otrina  and 
their  reapeetiTc  value  ?  By  what  three 
lettera  ia  the  tetterthu  often  expreaaed  ? 
For  what  worda  do  theae  lettera  aUnd  ? 
By  what  other  name  ia  it  called  be- 
aideaMff/erf<iwf    Why? 

ins.  What  waa  the  oanal  impromien 


onaUfmrcolnaT  Wbnt^ 
called?    Why  vic/erieflf 

1S90.  What  number  of 
coined  out  of  a  pound  of  ailver  ?    Wha: 
change  waa  afterwardamade  in  tlie  i 
paratiTe  ▼aloe  of  oilTer 
What   proportion   ia  denoted    by 
phraae  anentnm  aere  tolmfmn  f 

IflM.  What  •mailer  ailrer  eoina 
mentioned  by  V arro  ?    How  doea  Cicero 
uae  theae  worda  ? 

15SI.  When  waa  geld  ftmt  cofaMd  at 
Rome?  What  waa  the  coia  cnUed? 
What  waa  ita  ralne?  What  waa  ttie 
common  rat^of  gold  toaiWer  under  the 
republic?— Under JulinaCmaar?  What 
waa  the  ffMrnvafterwarda  called?  Waa 
it  changed  in  anjF  thing  bat  the  name  ? 
What  number  waurei  were  made  from 
a  pound  of  gold  at  dillerent  timea  f  What 
impreaaion  did  coina  bear  nnder  the 
emperara? 

16tt.  What  waa  meant  by  cbmtsaf 
By  the  phraae  eifriMi  ad  obrmtiam; 
argeninm  puttulatum;  htfeetum  vel 
riMfe ;  factum  ;  ttguatnm  ;  nummut 
atperj  vetmt  toI  tritutf  Why  were 
aome  coina  called  terrati  f  What  were 
BMdalliena?  Where  waa  money  coined  ? 
To  what  Roaaan  ▼alne  did  the  Greek 
drachma  oorreapend  ?— The  mimaef— 
TaUntnmf  ^Tetra-drackma  r^  Oba- 
lusf 

M9TBOD  or  COHPUTiaO  MOKBT. 

16SS.  O'f  what  coin  did  the  Rcmana 
uaually  make  uae  for  computing  aoma 
of  money  ?  Waa  the  tettertiMm  acoio  ? 
What  ia  denoted  by  tettertU  with  a 
nuBMral  noon?  By  tettertia  with  a 
numeral  noun  ?  GiTta  examplea.  Bx- 
preaa  the  aum  of  1000  aeateroea  in  n 
Tariety  of  waya. 

1934.  When  a  numeral  adTeib  ia 
Joined  to  tettertimn,  what  doe*  it  aMan  ? 
What  then,  ia  quadraglet  tetterthan  ? 
How  might  diia  be  expreaaed  at  greater 
length  ?-More  oonciaely  ?  What  ia  to 
be  anpplied  in  the  expraaaiona  itaii, 
eentnm,  Ac.  aeriti 

lAU.  When  aum*  ara  marked  by 
lettera,  what  eflTeet  haa  a  line  drawn 
oTer  the  lettera  ?  What  asMunt  ia  de. 
noted  by  H.  8.  M.  C.  with  a  line? 
Without  it?  What  porpoae  do  pdnta 
aerve  in  nomberaf  Wiiat  ia  nnder. 
atood  when  tettert*am  neat,  i*  naad  P 
For  what  doe*  H.  8.  atand  when  placad 
after  a  cardinal  number  ?— Alter  a 
numeral  adTorb? 

1586.  Did  the  Roman*  ever  expre** 
anma  by  talenta  ?— By  any  other  wolght? 
In  what  caae  do  the  beat  critica  aun. 
poae  the  word jnhmIo  to  be  alwaya  oaed  ? 
What  waa  the  value  of  the  libra  f^Ot 
the  talent  f—Of  the  tettertHu  f->Of  the 
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fmimmrimt  t^Of  the  deuarUuf—Oi  thm 
oMmtf  ?->0f  the  Mestertlumf^Ot  tea 
testeriii  ?~A  hundred  1*— Ot  Uo  Mster- 
tiaf—A  hundred  ststertiat 

TBI  INTREST  09  MONEY. 

ISn.  What  vea  the  interest  of  neney 
eeUed?*The  cepital?  What  wee  the 
usurm  cen/efteM  /  Why  wm  it  ao  cell- 
ed ?  Whet  ia  thie  eaaeuM  of  intereet 
called  eoMDfver  What  was  the  double* 
&C.,  of  this  called  ?  What  was  eoa»i- 
'lered  the  legal  iatereaC  at  Rome? 
Wkat  does  Horace  mean  by  qmimu  Aic 
capM  Mwxedes  tx§€catr 

IMS.  What  wae  meant  by  cttUeiimar 
renomitM r  By  ctf»f eiieMe  perpetmae  f 
B  y  Mtmrat  $emis$t»  t-^Trigmtetl—Quad- 
rantet  l-^Besse*  :—LegUimae  Tclffei/m7 
Udicitme  fliUegUimmel  la  what  num- 
ber ia  Msura  commonly  aaed  ?-^Fo€mu»r 

15SB.  What  intereet  vraa  permitted  by 
the  TweWe  Tablea  ?  What  change  waa 
«aade,A.  U.diM?  What  wen  bankers 
called? 

1540.  Meatioa  acme  verba  which  are 
aaed  in  the  sense  of  laying  oat  money 
at  intereet.  Did  the  llomans  make 
mneh  nae  of  bankers  in  the  settlement 
of  their  aooeanta  ?  What  doea  mcetp- 
turn  rtftrrt  mmmnf-^Sxpeiumm/errel 
What  wee  meant  by  aceeptilatiol 
What  is  meant  by  the  words  rmtio  cc- 
eepti  atque  txptmH  iafcr  fier  eonpenit  T 
in  rtUionem  inducere  vel  fis  tabmU$  ra- 
tfonem  m!ribenl--§crlber€  wi'imamt  aU- 
cwAl  How  does  jcritere  come  to  be  need 
inthlsaensef  WhatismeantbyreMoMm 
meeepti  seribere  i^Reteridtrt  f~^P«^ 
teribtreX'^Ptraertftio  T  In  what  eensee 
is  nttmen  ased  J—NomihM/auref—No- 
mliMi  taAgere  and  appaUmn  de  meminef 
—jygmiaii  diuUvertf  Meattoa  come 
terlie  which  are  ased  ia  this 
TVaiMeriftsre  namlna  i»  aUatJ-— 
feemnia  ei  est  i»  noKdnibut  T  &e.  Why 
are  the  calends  called  Mst€sf  What 
wee  the  eattndartmm  f 

BOHAir  MIASUBU  OP  LINGTH,  &C. 

IMl.  Whence  were  th«>  Roman  names 
of  mea«ttre  derivoH?  lleation  them, 
and  their  lengtb.'-What  was  the  length 
of  the  perticaf  How  many  palmi  did 
a  foot  contain  ?  How  many  pdUce*  f 
How  many  digiH  T  Was  not  the  foot 
also  dirided  into  tweWe  parts?  How 
were  these  parts  expressed  ? 

Ifttt.  How  much  was  a  caUt  ?  How 
mach  a  pmuua  f  How  mach  ajtotfiamr 
•~A  mile  ?  How  was  this  last  expressed  ? 
What  was  the  length  of  the  Greek  jmt- 
mmmga  f   Of  the  scAoMMef 

IMJ.    What   wae  the  extent  of  the 

Jmgmtim  t   What  wae  actus  mtmdrmtua  f 

What  ia  the  eiae  of  an  Bngliah  acre? 


•>0f  a  Scotch  acva? 
sabdiTided? 


How  wae  the  >tig- 


ROSAN  MIAaDftlS  or  CAPACITT. 

1M4  What  measure  of  capacity  is 
that  of  moat  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
clsasics?  Why  waa  it  ao  called? 
What  was  its  capacity  ?  By  what  other 
names  is  it  known?  Waa  the  Attic 
amphora  larger  or  smaller?  How 
much  English  measure  did  the  amphora 
conuin  ?  The  sextarhul  How  many 
hemlnae  did  the  latter  conuin  ?— How 
msny  QuartarU  l^Acetabuia  t—Cfathi  ? 
What  does  sextans  mesn,  wh«n  ap- 
plied to  a  cvkp?—Quadrans,  &c?  How 
much  waa  a  cyathus F—A  congius? 

1545.  What  waa  the  congiariumf 
Why  waa  it  so  called  ?  What  was  the 
gratuity  to  the  soldiers  generally  called  ? 
Why  were  the  congiaria  of  Augustus 
called  heminariaf  What  weight  of 
rain  water  did  an  amphora  contain  ?— 
k  congiusf—A  stxtariusT  What  was 
the  cspacity  of  the  cuUhs  t  How  many 
of  these,  according  to  Pliny,  did  the 
ager  Caecubus  generally  yield  ?  How 
much  English  measure?  What  waa 
the  ralue  of  each  culeus  of  tbia  wine  ? 
What  waa  the  modiusl  What  the  med- 
Imnus  t  Was  the  latter  a  Roman  mea- 
sure? 

BUMAJf  XBTHOD  Or  WRITIRO. 

IMS.  Has  tlie  knowledge  of  writing 
generally  be«i  regarded  as  an  impor- 
tant advance  in  dviliaation  ?  What 
means  were  employed,  before  the  inven- 
ticn  of  thie  art,  to  preeerve  the  memory 
of  great  CTcnts  ?  what  may  be  consi- 
dered the  Arst  attempt  towards  the  re- 
presentation of  thoaght  ?  Give  an  ex- 
ample of  this  from  modem  history. 

1547.  What  eve  hieroglyphics  »  To 
whom  beloage  the  honour  of  making 
thie  contrivance  ?-^f  inTentIng  let- 
ters ?  When,  and  by  whom,  were  let- 
tereArstintrsdnced  into  Greece?  What 
was  their  number  at  this  time  ?  Who 
eolarged  the  Greek  alphabet  7  What 
addititms  did  each  make  ?  Who  brought 
letters  into  Latium  ?  Were  they  ranged 
by  all  ancient  natloas  as  by  us,  hori- 
aoBUlly,  and  from  left  to  right?  What 
kind  of  writing  aras  Uiat  called  ^b*«T^ 

♦vfc»? 

154s.  Mentiea  some  of  the  ancient 
materials  used  in  writing.  'When  wan 
papgrus  first  used?  What  was  it? 
To  whet  height  did  the  reed  grow  ? 
Hew  was  it  prepared  for  nee  ?  What 
wasaseoinMT 

1549.  In  what  way  wss  psper  smooth- 
ed ?  What  was  the  ftnest  paper  called 
at  Rome  ?— Paper  of  the  eeeond  quali- 
ty?—Of  the  third?  What  alteration 
wae  made  by  Clandias  ?     What  were 
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tlis  ioferior  kfaida  called  ?    What  wu 
that  called  emperetica  l—JfMbn  Mim- 

l&fiO.  Where  waa  the  qm  of  paroh- 
ment,  as  a  material  for  writing,  oiaoot- 
ered?  What  waa  it  hence  called? 
What  led  to  the  diaoorery  ?  What  waa 
it  ealled  from  being  made  of  akiaa  ? 
What  waa  the  dipktkera  JovUl  Are 
the  ancient  manuacripca  aiill  extant, 
written  for  the  moat  part  on  parchment 
or  papyrus  7  When  did  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  from  the  papyma  oeaae  ? 
From  what  cause  f  When  waa  it  first 
made  from  cotton  or  ailk?  Where? 
When  from  linen  raga  ?  When  waa 
paper  first  maoufaetnred  in  England  ? 

IMl.  What  were  the  inatrumenta  for 
writing  among  the  Romana  f  Were  they 
need  on  the  aamo  materials  ?  In  what 
meCaphorioal  aenao  la  the  word  sej^ 
need,  and  why? 

155t.  What  were  the  ordinary  ma- 
teriala  for  writing?  What  waa  the 
ahape  of  the  ttplusl  What  doea  Uo- 
raee  mean  by  the  adTice  taepe  ttyUun 
verttu,  and  to  what  doea  be  allude  ? 
Why  were  tableta  generally  uaed  for 
the  first  draft  of  any  compoaition  ? 

1053.  What  are  the  two  operations  to 
which  that  of  oorreeting  is  generally 
oomnared?  Oire  examples.  What 
kind  of  paper  was  that  called  ptMrn^ 
piutot  %    Whenee  Is  the  word  derived  ? 

16M.  What  is  the  meaning  of  rtferre 
i»  adtfenariaf  What  were  these  ad- 
vtrmrimf  What  is  the  original  idea 
eonreyed  by  the  word  eefwmsw  in  La- 
tin ;  voUune,  acroU  in  Bngliah  ?  How 
much  did  a  single  Tolnme  generally 
oontaio  ?  What  does  Ovid  henoe  call 
bis  fifteen  books  of  metamorphoses? 
Did  a  Tolume  never  contain  more  or 
less  ?    Give  examples  of  both. 

1066.  What  was  meant  by  cpiffo- 
grwpAM  7  What  was  the  wmbilieus  in  a 
iNMkf  What  mean  the  pbraaes  ad  wnM^ 
ieum  addmeen;  ad  miMUeoi  pervenire  t 
What  reason  do  some  give  for  the  use 
of  the  plural  P  What  does  nmbUieus, 
mean  in  the  expression  Deiphi  wmbtU- 
etu  tetrae  7  What  is  its  meaning,  Cic. 
Orat  ii.e.? 

1566.  What  were  «wg<i2areff  What 
are  they  called  in  Homer  T  What  was 
the  slave  sometimes  employed  for  this 
purpose,  mlled  ?  What  was  the  ahape 
of  these  tablets?— The  material  f^The 
construction  ?  What  is  meant  by  cerU 
et  stvlo  ineumbereJ  What  connectioQ 
nay  be  traced  between  ttvhu  and  jIU- 
etiof 

1567.  In  what  three  senses  is  the 
word  ehirographus  vel  .urn  used  ?  What 
is  the  meaning  ot  syngraphal 

1666.  What  does  Mtiniym  vel  capta 


't  —  Capsarkuf  —  Psiiagtigtu  ? 
Fraectptvrl  Was  the  teacher  ever  call- 
ed domlfMiff  Wbydidsomeof  the  Roman 
emperors  decline  this  name?  What 
was  an  under  teacher  called  ? 

1560.  When  was  a  book  called  aut*^ 
grapkus  t  In  what  senses  is  commtent- 
am  used?  Sypomnematar  What  is 
meant  by  the  words s^gnofA  90lmmimaf 
In  what  envelope  was  the  nM  oeaaUy 
wrapt  up  ?  What  alteration  wae  made 
in  the  form  of  letters  by  Jaiius  Csasar  ? 
In  what  senses  is  HbetU  used  ? 

1680.  What  is  the  meaning  vidipiemm  t 
To  what  class  of  persons  was  thte  pezti- 
cttlsrly  given  ?  To  what  ia  codser  ap- 
plied ?—/;tffsras  7  What  distiactioB 
IS  there  between  epUMa,  codHcUU  and 

Ubemr 

1561.  How  did  the  Romans  make  up 
their  letters  Mention  some  verbs  ap> 
plied  to  the  opening  of  a  letter .  Hew 
did  their  letten  begin?  What  followed? 
For  what  did  the  letter  8.  etnnd  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  .phrase 
tabaem  aUcmi  mitten  f  For  what  did 
the  letters  S.  V.  G.  B.  Y.  stand  ?  How 
did  letters  end  T  What  was  the  tmb- 
scfiptio  }    Was  the  date  given  ? 

1562.  Hew  were  letters  oonveyed? 
How  was  a  communication  by  letter 
sometimes  kept  up  with  the  besieged 
in  time  of  war  7  What  method  of  se- 
cret writing  was  employed  by  Cmsar? 
^By  Augustas? 

1606.  What  did  the  Romans  style  the 
slaves  who  wrote  their  letters  ?— Their 
aoconnts?  What  were  short  hand* 
writers  called  ?  What  was  the  olBoe  of 
the  lifrrarttl  Of  the  gImtHuUoretr 
What  is  the  meaning  and  allusion  of 
the  words  carmkta  cedro  liueuda  t 
What  substances  were  used  for  marking 
titles  or  indexes  ?  What  was  the  «dke 
of  the  a  bMhtheoat-^f  the  «ii^- 
Moataef 

1664.  What  was  the  name  given  to 
the  place  where  paper  was  made?— 
Where  it  was  sold  ?  Is  this  distinction 
always  observed  by  the  classics  7  What 
was  an  apothecalr-A  tabema  librarian 
^-AUbrarimm?  Where  did  the  most  of 
the  booksellers  in  Rome  reaide  ? 

LIBRASIBS. 

1665.  What  is  the  Latin  word  for  a 
library?  Which  was  the  first  and 
greatest  library  of  andent  timea  7— The 
next?  When,  and  by  whom,  was  the 
first  of  these  collected  ?  What  number 
of  volumee  did  it  contain  7  What  was 
the  mufSMw?  By  whom  was  a  second 
museum  built?  Whatlosadid  the  Alex- 
andrian  librsay  sustain  in  the  time  of 
CsBsar?  By  whom  was  it  restaied  7 
By  whom  finally  destroyed  ? 


omrioNS. 
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lies.  Whfeh  WM  Om  tnt  pablio  lib- 
mry  at  Rone  P  What  librulM  wen 
iMDdad  by  Aagmtu  ?  Meifttlmi  aome 
o^0r  Roman  ItlnrariM.  Wbat  waa  that 
InstitatMl  by  TraiaB  callad?  Ware 
ttara  aav  priTate  Ubrarfaa  at  Rome  t 

ISOT.  How  wafa  libraiiaa  adoniadP 
What  were  the  pramea  ealled  in  which 
tha  booka  wars  depoaitad  ?  What  was 
the  keeper  of  a  library  called  7  U  M- 
Boc  a  olaMie  word  ? 


■OUIBS  or  THB  BOM AMS. 


1501. 


daacriptioii   are  the 


Of  what 

houee  rappond'  to 
erifinalW?  What  derlTatioii  of  the 
word  emmen,  ia  given  in  oonflrmation 
ef  thb?  What  event  led  to  their  im- 
pearement?  Waa  much  attention  given 
at  thia  time  to  ref  nlarity  in  building  ? 
How  were  hoaaeo  roofed  befbra  tfie  time 
ef  Pyrrhna?  Repeat  a  faoMMia  boast 
of  Angnatna  with  regard  totheimpiere- 
menco  which  he  had  amde  on  the  dty. 

1009.  To  what  event  wae  it  indebted 
fvr  iti  raboeauent  magnWcence  and  re- 
gnlarlty  ?  Mention  oome  ■aletary  re- 
gnlatkoe  whieh  were  enforced  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  dty.  What  honaee 
were  called  Inmito?  Wbat  name  was 
given  to  honaea  in  whieh  only  a  atacle 
iwiily  lived  t  ^       "•• 

1A70.  What  waa  the  9e$Hbuimmr  Of 
what  emtent  waa  that  befMre  the  golden 
pelaoe  of  Nero  ?  What  did  tbia  apaoe 
eoBtain  ?  What  waa  the  gate  ealled  ? 
Of  what  waa  it  made  ?  Waa  it 
OB  a  level  with  the  ground  ?  What 
the  imtat  f— The  auinagmetUm  t 

1671.  Whether  did  the  Roman 
open  entwarde  or  inwarda  f  Waa  thia 
the  caae  in  Athene?  Waa  not  thia 
wivilof  e  aometinMa  granted  alao  by  the 
Bomana  aa  an  honour?  Wbat  mean 
the  worda  conerepuU  a  Gigcerio  osHmmT 
What     dillerenoe    ia    there    between 

fafwrJifrand  wwi>  Ufmwl 

1071.  Who  waa  the  Janitor  or  ati- 
arinu  7  How  waa  be  equipped  ?  What 
inauriptiott  waa  aometimea  placed  en 
hie  caUP  What  did  he  do  with  hia 
cirnina,  when  emancipated  7  Were  fa- 
malea  ever  employed  to  wateh  the  door  ? 

167S.  How  were  the  gatea  adorned  on 
occaaiena  of  rejoicing  ?  Why  ia  the  gate 
of  Auguatua  called  for»  kmrigermtl 
What  otter  honour  of  a  aimilar  kind 
did  he  receive  7  What  were  the  re- 
lative poaitiono  of  the  laurel 
aa  denoted  by  the 
tuebert  qmtrcmm  t 

1074.  How  waa  the  door  eeenred? 
Rsplain  the  following  phraaea,  aM«r« 
pnaulmmfiprlbms;  oeclmdtn  oHimm  jm»- 
Jttliv;  umcinmm  tmmUtere;  obterart 
ftrta  vol  Mfimi;  uram  pattere,  apfos' 


itmjmmmafitita  sent  i/vru  re$ermrti  cr- 
ciir«re  fMte  anwm.  Were  the  locka,  aa 
appeara  from  thaae  peaaagea,  ftaed  or 
moveable  ? 

IfiTft.  Were  knockera  or  bella  naed  t 
What  were  they  called  7  Waa  it  uaual 
for  the  porter  to  interrogate  before  ad- 
mltting?  What  other  guard,  beaides 
the  janitor,  waa  there  In  the  houaea  of 
the  great?  What  waa  a  back  door 
called  7— A  front  door  ? 

1070.  What  waa  the  olriMnor  ovlat 
How  waa  it  approached?  What  part 
of  it  waa  the  toMiiMMit  The  OMtc? 
With  what  waa  the  tablmmm  Ailed? 
For  what  parpoaea  waa  the  afHian 
naed  7  Why  did  they  aelect  it  aa  the 
place  for  their  apioning  and  weaving  ? 

1077.  Were  theee  employmeota  re- 
garded aa  important  ?  Quote  a  pamage 
m  couflrmatlon.  Quote  a  paaoage*fram 
Oolumetla  to  ahow  the  change  which 
afterwarda  took  place  in  thia  reapect 
Into  who«e  handa  did  thia  omplovmeot 
then  fall  ? 

1078.  ¥rbat  atufT  waa  principally 
numufacturad  7  Waa  linen  unknown  ? 
What  were  the  chief  proceaaea  in  the 
manufacture  of  wmrf?  In  what  atate 
waa  it  called  JMeeidet  How  waa  it 
prepared  ibr  being  dyed  ? 

1079.  Wbat  vraa  the  fonn  of  the 
laem  7  What  waa  it  called  ?  In  what 
reatrieted  aenae  ia  thia  word  taken  by 
aoBM  ?  What  were  the  iicie  t  What 
the  MUmum  f  Why  waa  It  ao  called  « 
What  waa  the  mbUmm  f — The  mrundo  ? 
The  raditu  7— The  jMCfait  T  la  the  up- 
right  mode  of  weaving  praetiaed  at  all 
in  medera  timea  ?  Bsplain  the  werda 
UcUt  tetae  adders, 

1080.  What  ia  the  meaning  :of  triUx 
applied  to  doth?  Of  biUxf  Bzplaan 
the  wordtAr  f  fictunUaa  amri  ntbtembu 
vesiet.    What  doea  tramm  mean  ? 

1081.  What  ia  meant  by  veOet  Pkry- 
gioniaef  Why  waa  thia  kind  of  cloth 
ao  called?  Wbat  ia  meant  by  vette$ 
AtiaUeasr  Whv  ao  called  ?~Fef lev 
EabfflonicaB  r^Pot/gmita  f—  Vestimsnta 
tjfrmaiinal  In  what  metaphorical 
aenae  ia  fitam  used  ?  Give  an  example. 
What  verb  ia  in  the  aame  metaphorical 
aenae  applied  to  the  ccmpoattion  of 
poetry? 

1081.  Mention  aome  other  oaea  of  the 
alrlMia.  What  waa  meant  by  pinaco-' 
tkeea  ?  Explain  the  ezpreaaiona  amid 
admlnUmU  prtmae,teeundae,vel  tertiae. 
By  whom  is  thia  diatinction  aaid  to  have 
been  made  ?  Who  were  the  e*  tfficio 
adwdssUmet^  What  was  the  office  of  tbe 
magitter  adtiUt$kmmm  f  What  waa  the 
general  character  of  theae  attendants  ? 

1083.  Where  was  the  hearth  ?  Who 
had  the  charge  of  it  ?    Wbyialaraonu- 
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timet  used  for /tfcttf/  Ha4  the  UMieDU 
ci<imneya  for  carrying  off  tbe  muAe? 
What  is  DeocaUwr  heace  called  fron 
th«  great  uae  of  Area  in  tliat  month  ? 
What  meana  did  they  take  to  prevent 
•moke  ?  What  waa  auch  wood  called  ? 
What  were  canUiu  portatUes,  dco  ? 
What  method  of  warming  the  aeverid 
apartmebta  of  a  houae  waa  coatrived  in 
tbif  time  of  Seneca? 

1584.  What  waa  the  impUnftumf  By 
what  other  namea  waa  thia  place 
called  ?  Why  waa  it  aonnvtimea  called 
testudol  What  proportion  doea  Vit- 
ruviua  direct  that  it  ahould  bear  in  iIm 
to  the  reat  of  the  houae  7  Who  waa  the 
atrieiuU  f  What  rank  did  he  hold 
among  the  other  alaToa  ? 

id8&.  What  were  the  aleeping  apart- 
menu  in  a  bmiae  called  ?  For  what 
wer«i  the  cubicuia  dktma  need  ?  What 
waa  the  antichamber  called,  if  there 
w«ia  one  attached  ?  W  hat  ia  the  aignl- 
ftcatioa  of  conclave  f  What  waa  the 
(i  reek  gjfnaeieum  ?  Who  were  the  CM6i« 
cuUirUf  What  waa  the  chief  of  theae 
called  r 

lAM.  What  were  the  eating  apart, 
menta  called  t  What  waa  a  diaeia  f 
—A  Motkeea  t  In  what  aenae  ia  diattm 
u«ed  in  the  civil  law  ?  Ia  what  other 
aenae,  by  Cicero  ?  What  waa  a  aeteri- 
uml  What  ether  name  waa  alao  given 
to  an  apartment  of  thia  kind  ? 

1587.  Hew  were  the  R««man  hooaee 
roofed  ?  Were  theae  tilea  of  a  large 
aise  ?  What  novel  tax  waa  imposed  on 
honaea  when  war  waa  declared  ageinat 
Antony  ?  In  what  form  doea  the  roof 
aeem  to  have  been  made?  What  was 
the  top  of  it  called  ?  Quote  a  paaaage 
in  which  thia  word  ia  uaed  metaphori- 
cally. What  waa  the  /astigkim  ia  a 
temple? 

1588.  Explain  the  phrases  cloacae/as- 
tigic  dmctae;  cwrtUio  altiar  fastigio 
suo;  pari  fastigio  tUiit;  in  contudare 
ffutigium  provectuo ;  oumma  toquar 
f'asiigia  rerum.  What  waa  meant 
by  tkoituf  What  part  of  thia  waa 
callod  fattigiumj  In  what  ezfteaded 
aenae  u  tkoimt  uaed?  How  waa  it 
adorned  on  the  inside  ?  On  the  out- 
aide? 

1068.  What  were  feneMtrae?  How 
were  ttoae  covered?  What  did  the 
wealthy  Romans  uiie  for  their  windowa 
Instead  of  glaaa  ?  Where  was  this  suh- 
atanee  found  f    Was  it  in  general  use  7 

I88Q.  Mention  some  other  snbatanoes 
which  were  uaed  for  wiodowa.  Were 
they  unacquainted  with  glaaa?  By 
wliom  was  this  article  Invented  7  When 
did  it  come  into  use  in  Kngland  ? 

IMO.  What  were  pavimemta  teetitia} 
What  was  the  Greek   name   for  this 


kind  of  pavement  ?    What  is  it 
by   Cicero?      What    were  p 
ioootUatai    What  was  this  ( 
later  timea  7    Why  ? 

1091.  How  were  ceilings  adenned  * 
What  was  peonliar  in  the  roof  e€  Nciw'a 
dining  room? 

V1LI.1S  AND  GAKDSMS. 


de. 


199S.  In  what  was  Ae 
of  the  Romans  chiefly 
What  was  the  original  meaning 
word  9Uiia  7  Prove  this  from  the  i 
ing  at  a  derivative.  What  dU  it 
note  at.  an  after  period?  Into 
many  parts  was  a  villa  of  this  fciod 
divided?  What  were  they  ?  What  did 
the  viUa  urbana  oontaie  l^— The  mitia 
nuaca^—Tke  vUla  /ructuaria  f 

1M3.  What  do  Caio  and  Varro  oom. 
prehend  under  etffe  nuticaf  Wimt 
da«a  VitruviuR  mean  by  what  he  ealls 
vUiapsetido-mrbanm  7  Why  did  a  tower 
form  a  part  of  every  villa  7  What  wers 
the  ga£finarhMi,  ckomtitooeium,  mesoo- 
tropkium,  ovtoHmn,  gUraHum,  suttg, 
leporartum,  eyMsHmn,  cecAleerr? 
Whf  re  were  they  situated  ? 

1694.  What  was  a  tktriotrophkm  vel 
t^oariumf  In  what  ether  senses  is 
vitttHiMi  used?  Explain  the  phrases 
in  vivaria  mitten  j  ad  vivaria  eurrvmt. 

1086.  Were  the  Romans  food  of  gar- 
dena  ?  Mention  some  of  the  moat  cele- 
brated gardena  of  ancient  times.  What 
circumstances  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
in  illttstmtion  of  the  fondness  of  the  Ro- 
mans lor  horticultn  re  ?  What  doc*  Vir- 
gil mean  by  kortas  pingaiaf  Prom 
what  fact,  with  regard  to  the  names  of 
uertain  noble  families  at  Rame,  de  we 
learn  the  importenoe  which  waa  at- 
tached, in  early  timea,  totheenltivation 
of  the  kitchen  garden  7 

1696.  To  what  was  the  chief  attention 
paid  in  after  timea  ?  What  ia  the  meaa- 
ing  of  the  pfaraae  topiariam  factre?^ 
Wnat  were  the  alavea  employed  for  thia 
purpoae  called  ? 

1007.  With  what  did  the  Romans  adem 
their  gardeita  ?  To  what  enjoyments  did 
they  render  them  aubaervlentT  Did  they 
attend  mu«h  to  the  irrigation  of  their 
gardena  7  By  what  meana  waa  water 
conveyed  to  them  if  there  was  none  ia 
the  ground  itself  7  What  were  theae 
aqueducts  sometimee  called  ?    W  hy  ? 

I09S.  Enumerate  eome  of  the  gardens 
at  Rome  of  which  the  classics  make 
most  frequent  mention.  Por  what  par* 
pose  w<*re  the  am6«laiem  ueed  ^-Tbe 
palaestra  J  Were  trees  ever  leaied 
round  bouses  in  the  city  ? 

agrigi;ltdu. 

IflOO.    Mention  some  dleumstaaceits 


QVISTIOm. 


Ih»w  nnch  Qm  aaeiMit  Rooimm 
derofed  to  •gricolUra?  What 
•zt0BC  of  ImmI  wm  allottod  to  each 
oitiaen  by  Romulua  ?— Aftor  tbo  ospol- 
■lon  of  tho  kiofa?  What  waa  the 
oharite  and  ooodition  of  the  vUUeusl 
In  what  acnao  waa  tho  word  orator 
«flod  7—Coionus  t  Why  waa  the  latter 
ealled  aUo  jMrlioriaif  7  What  waa  the 
uaaal  fonn  of  Rmnaa  leaaea?  What 
did  mgrieola  mean  ? 

1601.  Doea  the  atock  on  the  farm  ap- 
pear to  have  beloDfed  at  fiiyt  to  the 
proprietor  or  the  farmer  ?  What  waa  a 
farmer  in  theae  drcamatancea  ealled  ? 
In  what  aenae  doea  Cato  nae  the  word 
eoliM»«f  f— ColamelU?  Whowaathejpro- 
cmraicr  in  a  farm  ?  What  were  thooe 
who  acted  under  anch  an  overaeer 
called  ?    What  waa  the  eondition  of  the 

Craooa  employed  under  the  farmer  or 
iliffP 

1605.  What  were  the  aix  chief  kinda 
of  aoil  ?  For  what  growth  waa  the  free 
ooil  beat  adapted  T^TheaUff?  Mentioa 
aoHM  of  the  qualltiea  aaeribed  to  the 
beat  aoil.  What  waa  arable  land  called  ? 
— Paatvre  ? 

1608.  Wbat  kind  of  manare  did  the 
prinoipelly  nae  ?— When  there 
a  acarcity  of  dang?  Mention 
aereral  other  kinda  of  mannre  which 
they  employed.  How  waa  the  water 
eamed  on  r 

1604.  What  part  of  the  ploagh  waa 
the  tfCMef— The  «Maaf— The  maiOeufa 
▼el  cffpvliwf— The  vomer  T>-The  bmit  t 
—The  dtntalt  f—The  marta  7  —The  cut- 
ter f— The  rolfar— Were  all  theae  parte 
made  in  every  ploagh  ? 

160ft.  What  waa  the  Upt  or  T^clat 
~Tbe  restrwn  f — The  wrcwiMn  f— Tbe 
Mdciwf— -The  occa  toI  cratts  dentataf 
The  tnMsrf— The  eterraf-^Tbe  thi- 
Afrra  ?~-The  tecurisf  In  what  other 
aenae  ia  teeuris  aometimea  need  ? 

1606.  What  animala  were  need  in  the 

fioagh  ?  What  waa  the  original  mean- 
f  offugertim  t  Did  the  aame  pemon 
manage  the  ploagh  and  alao  drive  the 
eatUe  ?  What  inatrnment  did  he  em. 
ploy  for  the  latter  pnrpoae  f  How  were 
the  aoimala  yoked?  What  waa  an 
aetutt  What  waa  the  double  of  thia 
ealled? 

1007.  What  waa  meant  by  poroa  Tel 
Ura  t  Id  wbat  aenae  ia  porca  taken  by 
Peatua?  Wbat  ia  the  aignificatioD  of 
Urmvl—  DeUraref^  Praewnicaril— 
Waa  the  Roman  mode  of  plooghing  ex- 
actly .the  aame  aa  eon?    What  were 

lOOB.  Waa  it  uanal  to  let  ground  lie 
fallow  ?  For  what  reaaon  ia  thia  aup- 
poeed  to  have  been  done?  What  waa 
mMntbyef«r«v«riMa#f    Whet  waa  a 


Aeld  ealled  after  a  year^a  rest  ?  Wbat 
expremien  waa  applied  to  a  fleld  when 
it  waa  plooghed  for  the  llrat  time,  after 
baring  lieen  long  uooultiTated  'f  When 
it  waa  ploughed  for  the  aecond  time  f 
For  the  third  ?  What  expreaaion  waa 
uaed  when  the  number  exceeded  thia  ? 
Wbat  waa  meant  l>y  una  opera  applied 
to  ploughing  f 

1609.  Were  all  aoili  ploughed  at  the 
aame  aeaaon  of  the  year  f  What  doea 
Virgil  mean  in  calling  that  the  beat 
■oil  Ms  quae  totem,  bit  frigora  tentU  f 
How  ia  teget  uaed?  What  waa  the 
uaual  depth  of  the  furrow  in  the  flnt 
ploughing?  Wbat  depth  doea  Pliny 
call  by  the  word  acorf^fcofio  T 

1610.  From  what  waa  the  aeed  thrown? 
What  waa  the  Roman  mode  of  aowing  7 
When  waa  the  principal  aeed  time? 
How  waa  a  growing  crop  checked  when 
too  luxuriant  7  What  were  the  methods 
employed  for  deatroying  weeda  ?  Wbat 
inereaae  did  the  aeed  aown  in  Italy 
uanally  yield  ?  Mention  aome  foreign 
countriee  in  which  Jthe  proportion  waa 
much  greater.  .^ 

1611.  What  grain  waa  chiefly  cnlti- 
▼ated  by  the  Romana  ?  What  waa  thia 
called?  Explain  the  phraae  adorea 
aliquem  afficere.  What  kind  of  grain 
among  ua  approachea  neareat  to  that 
which  the  Romana  called  for  7 

I61t.  Wbat  waa  barley  called  ?  Waa 
it  uaed  for  human  food  ?  Waa  it  oon- 
rerted  into  drink?  What  were  oata 
called?  What  waa  their  chief  nae? 
In  wbat  other  aenaea  ia  aveua  uaed? 
For  wbat  porpoae  waa  flax  or  lint  ehiefly 
cumrated  ?— Willowa  7 

1613.  Mention  aome  kinda  of  pulae 
whieb  the  Romana  cultivated.  For 
wbat  pnrpoeea  were  theae  uaed  ?  Men- 
tion aome  tbinga  which  were  aown  to 
be  cut  green  aa  food  ftnr  the  labouring 
cattle? 

1614.  Did  the  Romana  pay  much  at- 
tention to  the  culture  of  meadow- land  7 
What  did  tbeydo  ^th  their  hay  after 
it  waa  cut  ?  What  waa  tMUmeutvm  t 
What/oen«m  eardum  ?  Did  they  ea- 
cloae  their  meadowa?  What  are  the 
only  cncloaurea  for  cattle  mentioned  in 
the  claanica  7 

1616.  How  did  they  cot  down  their 
grain  7  How  waa  It  cut  in  Gaul?  Do 
the  Romana  aecm  to  have  bound  their 
com  in  ahearea  like  the  Greeka  and 
Hebrewa  ?  To  what  place  waa  it  con- 
veyed after  being  cut  ?  Wbat  waa  the 
aitnatlon  and  ahape  of  the  airta  f  Waa 
it  paved  ? 

1616.  How  waa  the  grain  beaten  out 
of  the  ear?  What  ia  the  quantity  of 
the  flnrt  aYllablp  of  tribuia,  and  why  ?— 
Of  Mbulut?    In  wbat  diflbrent  aenaee 
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4oM  tba  Utt«r  wonl  oeeur?  By  what 
other  aiMUriit  nattoat  ir«ra  these  me- 
tboda  of  beftdof  o«t  the  core  n«ed  f 
How  wai  it  winnowed  ?  Where  wee 
it  depotited  f  For  whet  parposae  was 
the  strew  used  ?  Whet  doee  walea  pro- 
perly meeo  f-^SirameH  or  ttfpyla  f 


1617.  Did  the  Romeee  pey  much  et- 
tention  to  the  breeding  of  eheep  f  Oo 
whet  Boooant  f  Whet  edventegee  re- 
Mdted  to  the  coouaiaaity  from  reetriot- 
ioe  cech  ladividual  to  e  emeli  portion 
of  land  ?  By  whet  evile  wee  the  change 
ettended  ?  Wbet  edict  of  Tri^an  pro- 
duced e  greet  rise  in  the  Talae  of  land- 
ed property  ? 

raOPAOATIOH  OFTnSKt. 

Itfl8.  Diatlnguleh  between  arbores 
and  firuHcts,  Whet,  according  to 
Fliny,  ere  tuffrutiet»J  In  wbet  pert 
of  hie  writing*  doee  Virgil  enumerate 
the  verioos  weye  of  propegating  trees 
and  thrabsf  Mention  some  of  those 
which  were  enppoeed  to  be  prodaced 
enontanconeiy. — By  fortnitoue  sreds.— 
From  the  roots  of  other  trees.  B  y  whom 
wao  the  cherry*tree  flret  brought  into 
Italy,  end  whence?  When  wet  it  in- 
troduced into  BriUin  f 

1619.  Enumerate  end  deaeribe  the 
five  ertilicial  methods  of  propagation  f 
What  were  sets  called  from  their  number 
of  slits?  Whet  were  wMradices7 
In  what  troes  wee  the  method  by  ley- 
ers  chiefly  need  ?    How  was  ingrafting 

Crformed  ?  In  what  terms  has  Ovid 
entifttlly  described  tbis  operation  ? 
Was  thisthe  only  mode  in  which  it  could 
be  done  ? 

I6t0.  Is  it  ehsolutely  neoesaery  in  in- 
grafting, that  the  fruit  or  bark  of  the  two 
trees  should  be  simiter?  Wlmt  ere  the  oe. 
tf/lof  B  plani?  In  whateute  was  it  said  to 
be  when  these  were  cut  off  ?  How  was 
inoculation  performed  f  By  what  other 
naoM  was  this  process  celled  f  What 
was  the  teuhUa  9.  tt$$tUal  How  were 
forest  trees  chiefly  propagated  7  — 
Oil  res  ?    What  trees  were  called  coed- 

1621.  How  were  Tined  planted  ? 
Whet  were  the  enfet  t  When  was  a 
vineyard  said  repmstinarij  Why? 
What  was  an  old  vineyard  called,  when 
thus  prenered  ? 

Ifltt.  How  were  vines  supported  ? 
What  was  the  Juptmf  With  what 
were  they  tied  ?  What  place  wes  cele- 
brated  for  the  growth  of  such  twiga? 
Had  ell  vinee  ujtigumf  When  waa  a 
vine  called  comtpiuviata  f  What  wera 
/hmefa  f    What,  talmlata7 

16S8.  Bk  plain  the  phranes.  vita  rom- 
peerrr*  vel  cmatigmrt :  cemat  MiHttgtre; 
oraeMo  tondere.    What  does  paaifMiiare 


elgnify  ?  What  part  of  a  vine  weiw  i 
/l0geUa1^Th9  ftoleiae?— The  m 
Whet  kind  of  branch  waa  that  draoced 
by  the  word  p«aipta«rfina?— fViiC' 
far«rimn?  What  was  e  dcmtrixt 
What  waa  HMant  by  4lse«saeMe  f 

16»4.  What  waa  the  firait  of  the  Tine 
celled  ?  In  what  other  aensce  ia  ««« 
used  ?  Did  it  denote  a  single  berry  or 
a  cluster  f  What  waa  the  stone  of  the 
grape  called?  What  wee  nseeat  by 
«»»ynite#?— By  vkuUmlal—Firndtmi' 
atorf 

1615.  What  were  the  Aeillef  in  a 
vineyard  f  What  name  waa  given  to 
a  path  from  caet  to  weat  ?— Fnmi  eoutfo 
to  north  ?  What  doee  seeilfare  mean  ? 
What  were jMylnee/  What  was  their 
breadth  ?  What  ia  meant  by  e;gri  cees- 
pagtMonteif 

16S6.  At  what  distance  were  vines 
usually  planted  ?— Among  the  Umbri 
and  Mani?  What  were  poremkta 
amoag  these  tribes?  Whet  were  the 
Umttes deeuKumi  called  from  their  diiee- 
tlon  ?— The  cardinesf  In  wbet  meta- 
phorical sense  is  deeiMMnaM  used  ?  Give 
an  example.  Which  wave  in  a  anooee- 
sion  was  denoted  by  /hufus  d^ebmmmtis  f 
What  was  the  corresponding  Qnek 
wordT 

1087.  What  directions  doea  Pliny  give 
respecting  the  breadth  of  these  paths 
in  vineyards?  Did  not  the  cleaenees 
of  vinee  depend  on  the  nainre  of  the 
soil  r  Why  did  the  Romans  put  a  mark 
on  treee  in  transplanting  them  ? 

1628.  MentioD  the  namee  of  the  chief 
vrinds,  and  the  quarters  from  which 
they  blew.  What  were  winda  from  the 
land  celled  ?~From  the  aea  ?  How 
many  winda  did  the  andenta  observe  ? 
What  were  they  called?  Why?  How 
many  intermediate  winds  were  subse- 
quently added? 

CARRIAGKS. 

1619.  By  whom  are  carrisgee  eeid  to 
have  been  invented  ?  What  convey 
ance  was  first  used  ?  What  were  onch 
animals  called  ?  Explain  the  proverba 
cMleUee  6ori  nmf  tmporiiae  ;  6et  cUtei' 
2e«.  What  was  the  oeveriag  below  the 
panniers  called  ?  What  epttheta  wers 
hence  applied  to  beasts  of  burden? 
What  waa  a  pack-horse  called  ?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  proverb  esinisie 
sis  eantkerium  kt  fossa  f 

1610.  What  was  the  driver  of  a  beast 
of  harden  called  ?  What  was  the  hrpf- 
perm  of  such  a  penon  ?  By  what  ouier 
name  was  it  called?  What  was  the 
aermmnuia  f  By  what  other  names 
was  this  eslled  ?  What  were  the  nm/i 
Marimmi,  and  why  were  they  lo  caHed  ? 
Explain  the  phrase  esppeliere/wrea. 
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1031.  What  w«t  the  mMoftBg  of  ftT' 

cuiitmf    What  wm  cIm  MeOa  gettat^rla 

or    cathedra  r     What   the  uctica  to] 

cubiUr    What  were  the  flagukte  of 

the  latter?— The  cwrmrtt^ 

•  1631!.  Were  the  Mtt»aDdlecfie)cr«Qaed 

by  womeD  of  the  aane  ooaatruetioo  u 

Uioae  uaed  by   men  ?     MeotioD  aome 

poiDte  ia  which  the  »dla  and  Uetica 

differed,   beaidea   the   peature   of  the 

peraoD  carried.    What  were  the  alarea 

called   by   whom  they  were  carried? 

How  were  they  dreaaad?    Waa  their 

ikcure  much  looked    to  in  appointing 

them  to  thia  ottce?     How  were   the 

eouehea  avpported?     Why  were  the 

ala?  ea  aaid  suce^art  aUquem  f 

1633.  What  diaiinetiou  wan  there  be- 
tween the  je^  aod  Uetica  in  the  nnmber 
of  bearera  ?  What  waa  the  latter  called 
when  carried  by  aix  f  —  By  eight  f 
When*  and  whence,  la  the  nae  of  lac- 
tieae  auppoacd  to  Iut*  been  intvodueed 
at  Borne  r  Ave  they  not  mentioned  in 
the  claaaica  aa  haviag  been  prerioealy 
in  nae  ?  What  reatriction  waa  pat  anon 
the  nae  of  them  by  Gaaar  ?  Were  they 
to  be  had  for  hire  ? 

1034.  What  kind  of  litter  waa  that 
called  AMfoma?  What  waa  the  froAe  f 
For  what  purpoaea  waa  it  naed  ?  What 
were  carriagea  with  one  wheel  call- 
ed  ?  —What  when  drawn  by  alarea  ?— 
—With  two  wheel* ?— With  four? 

1635.  What  were  two  horaea  in  a  yoke 
called ?— Three  ?— Pour?  What  doea 
h\^e  curricuhim  mean  ?  Ia  thia  the 
uaaal  aenae  of  emrieubim  t  Waa  four 
the  greateat  namber  uaad  in  a  chariot  f 
1630.  What  doea  guadrigarU  mean? 
—denUtorta  f — What  were  aoeh  horsea 
called?  How  many  wheela  had  the 
Tohielea  naed  in  racea  ?— In  war?  What 
ware  currus  faloatif  What  were  the 
anperior  Roman  magiatratea  called  from 
the  carriagea  in  which  they  rode? 
What  waa  the  mUo  ottntiisf  DeacHbe 
it—  Why  ia  it  called  eurule  sdurf 
—Why  alta  ?— Why  regia  7  From  what 
people  wa»  it  borrowed  ? 

1637.  What  waa  the  j^itoOnm  f — The 
carjfeMtumf  At  what  period  waa  the 
uae  of  thia  carriage  prohibited  ?  What 
waa  the  tkenui  t  W  by  waa  it  ao  oaUed? 
By  whom  was  thia  drawn  ? 

1038.  What  waa  the  eMtnn?  What 
part  of  it  waa  called  flox^mtum  T  What 
kind  of  carriage  waa  the  Hieda  or  car- 
rucaf—ThB  petorrittim  r —Thm  e$te- 
tfum/- The  ctvintu  t  How  many  per- 
aona  were  there  uaually  in  the  war 
chariota  of  the  ancianta  ? 

1030.  What  waa  the  fUnutrum  f— The 
Mirpeaf— The  arctrat  What  kind  of 
antnala  were  uaed  in  drawing  the 
PUmstrum  t  What  waa  meant  by  vehea  f 


Mantion  aome  other  werda  whieh 
applied  to  a  waggon  with  fbnr  wheela. 

1640.  What  are  meant  by  sarrmem  vol 
piauitra  Bootutf  What  other  name  wae 
given  to  the  awM  «m^?  Why  waa  it 
called  Pmrrkaslaf  What  other  nam» 
waa  given  to  the  wr»a  minor  f  To  which 
of  theae  eanatellationa  did  the  aingular 
jxlenutfrum  properly  belong?  What  were 
the  atan  which  compoaed  it  called? 
Why  are  theae  two  coaatellatioaa  called 
inoeeiduil    V/bj  tmrdi} 

1041.  What  omMtellation  waa  that 
called  Bootes  r  By  what  other  name 
waa  it  known  ?  What  ia  the  correapon- 
ding  Latin  expramion  uaed  by  Orid  ? 
What  waa  the  aitnation  of  Arctunia? 
What  ia  the  oompoaition  of  thia  word  ? 
What  wi«a  the  peaition  ol  the  Dragon  ? 

104S.  What  were  the  principal  parte 
«i  a  carriage  ?  Of  what  did  the  wheela 
conaiat  ?  Give  the  Latin  namea  of  theae 
aereral  partaw  What  kind  of  wheel  waa 
that  called  fpmfMiiniM  7  What  were  the 
oerdines  in  a  wagpon  ?  in  what  other 
aeuae  doea  the  word  tpmpmmum  ocour  ? 
What  were  the  parte  of  aiwh  a  machine  ? 
In  what  metapliorioal  aenaea  are  the 
worda  asig  and  eardines  uaed  ?  Give 
eaampl«a.  What  were  the  oardinM 
mu/tdil  In  what  part  of  the  heavena 
waa  J upiter  auppoaed  to  reaide  ?  What 
waa  it  hence  called  ? 

104^.  What  Buimala  were  yoked  ia 
carriagea  ?  What  waa  thejitfvm  f  To 
what  waa  it  fixed  ?  How?  What  were 
funalet  eqtU  7  What  ia  the  correapon- 
ding  Greek  expreaaion  ?  What  waa  the 
horao  on  the  right  called  in  a  chariot  of 
foar?— Ontheleft? 

1614.  W  hat  inatrumente  were  employ* 
ed  for  driving  aoimala  V  What  for  re- 
straining and  managing  horaea?  By 
what  people  ia  the  bit  aatd  to  liaTe  been 
ioTented  ?  What  part  waa  called  aurea  t 
—  What  part  area  7  What  ia  meant  by 
frena  htpata  vcl  /tfp<7  What  ia  the 
meaning  of  the  pbraae  frtnum  morderm 
In  Cicero?— In  Martial?  .  Of  what 
metal  waa  the  bit  aometimea'  made  ? 

104ft.  What  were  the  reina  called? 
Give  aome  verba  whieh  are  applied  to 
theae  worda  in  the  aenae  of  *  to  manage 
—to  let  out— to  draw  in.*  What  waa 
the  eapUtmmf  In  what  other  aenae 
ia  thia  word  naed  ?    Give  examplea. 

1616.  What  waa  the  driver  of  a  chariot 
called  ?  What  doea  auHgarius  mean  ? 
What  conatellation  had  this  name? 
What  waa  the  peaition  of  the  Hyadnl 
What  waa  this  conatellatioa  called  by 
the  Romana,  from  miataking  the  derive* 
tion  of  the  word  ?  Why  are  they  ealled 
tristes  and  ptuviael  Where  were  the 
Pleiades  1 

1617.  In  what  other  aenae  is  agitator 
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i?  Fran  what  w«rt  drivcvs  mm- 
mooly  denominaUd  ?  Give  examplas. 
Wber«  did  th«y  ait?  When  were  th«y 
wid  CTM'imii  eguosgue  smstinere  f—Whun 
rtiarguerett  mverieref  Mention  mmm 
veriM  which  wmn  applied  to  peraone  in 
a  carriage  or  on  horaeback. 

I0«8.  What  la  the  neaniof  of  »eel«r? 
What  Torba  were  applied  to  a  peraon 
whan  he  moantod  a  chariot  l^-When 
ha  waa  helped  or  liltod  up  ?  What  waa 
the  algn&l  for  mounting  In  hired  car- 
riagaa?  How  did  the  Bmnana  ema- 
OMBt  their  oarriagea  ? 

TRI  CITT. 

1649.  Why  waa  Rome  called  stptteeUUf 
What  waa  the  Septbitamtkm  f  Doea  the 
•faiaiaMlHm  aeam  to  have  bean  eonaid- 
•rad  one  of  the  aeven  hilla  ?  On  which 
hill  waa  the  dty  eriginally  boilt? 
What  waa  the  emperor*a  hoime  called 
ftmn  being  bniU  en  thta  hill  ?->And  in 
later  timea,  thoee  who    attended  the 


Why  maa 


empennr?  Whence  had  themeiM  Copi. 
tolkma  ito  name?    What  waa  it  caUed 


before  the  capitol  waa  bnilt  ?    Why  ? 
1«M.  Which  hiU  waa  the  moat  v 


ex- 

tonaive?  W*«nce  had  it  ita  name? 
What  ciicumatonoe  haa  led  aome  to  aap' 
poae  that  it  waa  not  inelnded  within  the 
pamunrtom  ?  What  king  ia  aaid  by 
othen  to  have  joined  it  to  the  city  ? 
By  what  other  namea  waa  It  known« 
and  why ? 

I6fl.  From  what  ia  moiu  Qubrinmlit 
aappoaed  to  have  been  named  ?  By 
whom  waa  It  added  to  the  city  ?  What 
waa  it  called  in  later  timee,  and  why  ? 
From  whom  did  the  mons  Caettiu  take 
ita  name  ?  By  whom  waa  it  added  to  the 
city  ?  What  waa  it  andeotly  called,  and 
why  ?    What  waa  it  aflerwarda  called  ? 

lafS.  Why  waa  the  motu  rimtinatU 
ao  called  ?  By  what  other  name  waa 
It  known,  and  why  ?  By  whom  waa  it 
added  to  the  city  f  Why  waa  the  mons 
JSgqmiUmut  ao  ouled  ?  By  whom  waa  it 
added  to  the  city?  From  whom  did 
the  Jawtcwlnm  take  ito  name  f  By  what 
ether  name  waa  it  known,  and  why  f 

IdftS.  Why  waa  the  rmNeanut  ao 
called  r  Wham  did  it  lie  t  On  what 
aeconnt  waa  it  dialiked?  What  cele- 
brated bnildinga  now  atond  on  it? 
Why  waa  the  eolIU  hortuUnvm  ao 
called  ?  By  whom  waa  it  added  to  the 
city?    Why  waa  it  afterwarda  called 

IdM.  How  many  gatoa  had  Rome  at 
the  death  of  ^Romnlaa?— in  the  time 
^  Pliny?  Mention  the  prinetpal. 
What  road  led  through  that  called 
FfamhOm f  Whywaa thia gate alao called 
JImmentanar  What  waa  the  BsmMima 
ancienUy  called?    Why  waa  the  Car. 


the  Cmptna  ao  called?— The 

1856.   Where  are  the  fnut^ 
horta  auppoaed  to  hare  been 
What  waa  the  number  of  tl 
From  what  parto  of  the  empire 
chey  raiaed?     How  many 
cohorta  were  raiaed  under 
What  change  did  Severua  make? 
whom  were  they  auppreeaed  ? 

IdM.  What  gave  one  a  right  to 
large  the  city  ?     Who  were  the 
that  availed  themaelvea  of  it  aftar 
expulaion  of  the  kinga  ?    Ia  the 
latum  of  ancient    Rome   aac  — 
What  doea  Lipaiua  eompnte 
been  the  maximum  ? 
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1697.  Why  waa  the  Capitol  ao  called  ? 
On  what  hill  did  it  atand  ?  By  wbom 
waa  it  built?  By  whom  dedicated? 
When  waa  it  burnt  the  fifut  time  P  By 
whom  waa  it  rebuilt?  By  whom  waa 
it  burnt  the  aeeond  time  ?  By  whom 
rebuilt?— The  third  time?  Are  then 
any  remaina  of  it  ? 

IMS.  In  what  two  aenaea  b  capifcBlum 
uaed  ?  What  waa  the  form  of  the  edl- 
floe  ?— The  extent  ?  How  many  large 
temploa  did  it  contain  f  To  whom  waa 
the  one  in  the  centre  dedieatod  ?— 4>n 
the  right  ?— On  the  left  ?  Aooordiaa  to 
Livy? 

ICM.  Why  waa  the  capitol  called 
orjrt  How  waa  it  approadied?  Why 
waa  it  called  aureal  What  did  thia 
gilding  coat  ?  Of  what  matorial  were 
the  gatea  made  ?  Mention  aome  other 
tomplea  whiidi  the  capitol  contained. 
What  antique  waa  preoerved  in  it? 
Where  waa  the  aaylum  of  Rcmulua 
aitnated  ? 

1(MM.  By  whom  waa  tha  Panlhefm 
built?  To  whom  waa  it  dedicated? 
By  whom  repaired?  What  ia  it  now 
called  ?  Why  ?  To  whom  ia  it  conae- 
erated  ?    Oive  aome  deaorlption  of  it. 

1061.  What  famoua  temple  atood  oa 
the  Palatine  hill  ?  By  whom  waa  it 
built?  What  waa  attached  to  the 
temple  ?  For  what  other  purpoae  waa 
It  uaed?  What  waa  the  allnalona  of 
Caligula  in  calling  the  compoaition  of 
Seneca  comm&sUmea  t  What  waa  the 
place  built  by  Hadrian  for  thia  purpoae 
called?  What  exclamationa  did  the 
audience  utter  when  they  were  pleaaed 
with  a  compoaition  ? 

1661.  What  temple  atood  on  the  Aveo- 
tine  mount  ?  By  whom  waa  it  built? 
At  whoae  inatigatiott  ?  In  ImitatioB  of 
what?  By  whnm  waa  the  temple  of 
ianua  built  ?  When  did  ita  gatea  itaad 
open  ?  How  often  waa  It  abut  doriag 
the  repnhMc  ?    At  what  period  ?    Haw 
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f   Ott  what 
Wbat  nwaniof  do  Mme  glT« 


to  tte  •XMVMioa  Jmuu  Quirimi  i 

10«a.  Wen  then  any  cenptoa  at 
RoaM  cooMcrated  to  Boaaalnt  f  Whaia 
waa  tha  tmpla  of  Mars  nUort  By 
wlMMM  was  it  ImUtr  What  trophiot 
wara  MiapaBdod  ia  Chlo  tnapla  f  Wao 
Avgoatua  maoh  gratiiad  bf  tha  •unan- 
dar  vhioh  tha  ParthiaBa  nada  of  theaa 
ilaadmrd«t 

ia84.  What  wao  tha  odeum  in  a  thaa- 
?  What  wa>a  npmpkMtmml  What 
tha.  prtaioipal  ekrei  at  Room? 
Why  WM  tha  Cinan  Flaminfoa  ooned 
AfMmaritf  Why  was  tha  Cifcao 
Maxinoi.callad  faUaxi  What  wara 
«<ariia  t  —  JUjppfldrvaii?— jwlMlrait — 
gffHnuuUi,  and  3tjf»H7 

lOM.  Whara  wara  mich  plaow  ohlaf- 
lyaituatad?  Why  ia  thw  plain  callad 
wperbi  regis  agerf  Baplaia  tha 
phraaaa  /ors  domi$ui  campif  vsnalis 
campus;  aanyi  notaj  latisHmms  rfi- 
€endi  etanpus.  What  wara  fMNonacA- 
iae  f  Mention  aomo  of  theaa.  In  what 
other  pUoea  wara  thaaa  dchta  aiLhitoit- 
ad? 

lOM.  What  were  carlae  f— What, 
foraf  What  waa  tha  chief  of  thaaa 
called  ?   Where  did  it  lie  ?    For  what 

Btrpoeea  waa  it  aaed  ?  What  ia  it  now  ? 
y  whom  waa  it  inatitatadf  What 
addition  did  Tarqnintaa  Prlaena  nuke 
to  it?  Why  were  theaa  ahona  called 
argeatariaef  Explain  tha  folia  wing 
phraaea,  ratio  peottkiarum,  qiuts  in/oro 
versattar;  Mem de faro  uilerej  in/oro 
V€rsairi;jtno  ceders  vel  in/oro  eum  non 
habere;  de  /oro  decoders j  in  /oro  esse, 
vol  dare  operam  /oro;  fori  tabes;  ffi 
aUeno/oro  utigare* 

1087.  What  were  the  halla  aroond 
fha  fornm  called  ?  For  what  purpoaea 
wara  they  naed?  What  atatna  atood 
in  tha  forum  near  Iha  roatraP  For 
what  porpoaa  waa  it  aat  ap?  Wara 
thera  manfora  than  one  under  the 
repoUie?  By  whom  were  new  onea 
added?  Why  waa  that  of  Domitian 
called  fraiMff ariuai  f 

1608.  For  what  waa  the/oruai  boarhan 
:  ?  Where  waa  it  aituated  ?  Whac 
waa  the  awina  market  called?— Tha 
fishmarket  ?-«Tha  green  market  ?  What 
waaaoldintha/ononciipnlfaiff  What 
were  all  theaa,  when  joined  together, 
caltod  P<— From  whom  ? 

1MB.  What  were  oorflettff  Did  they 
add  maeb  to  the  aplendottr  of  the  city  ? 
From  what  did  they  take  their  namea? 
Enumerate  aome  of  tha  principal  of 
them.  For  what  purpoaea  were  they 
used  ?  What  aect  of  philoaophera  had 
their  name  from  meeting  in  a  partioo  ? 
What  other  naaM  had  thie  portico  be- 


aidaatliaganaraloDa«n»?   How  was  it 


lero.  What  did  coltaanae  arigin- 
ally  denote  ?  How  waa  the  term  aftar- 
wardaaaed?  Mentioo  the  tre  dMTereBt 
kinda  of  oohimna.  What  b  tha  baae  of 
a  column?  What  proportion  doea  it 
bear  to  tha  raat?  What  ia  tha  stffio- 
bates  la  a  ooIoua^— Tha  epistfmmf 
—The  soavus  f  What  waa  the  eohmma 
aeneaX  Where  did  the  co^iaiaa  rot- 
strata  aland?  In  honour  of  whom  waa 
it  eraeted?  What  column  atood  in  tha 
capital? 

1871.  What  wara  tha  two  moat  cele- 
brated colamna  in  Roma?  Are  theaa 
ttill  remaining  ?  Where  doea  Trajaa% 
atand  f  Of  how  many  bloeka  of  marbla 
ia  it  onnpoead  ?  What  are  ita  dlman- 
aiona?  now  ia  it  ornauMntad?  By 
whom  waa  tha  pillar  of  Antoninoa  erect- 
ed? What  ia  Ita  height?  la  the  work- 
maaahip  on  it  eqaal  to  that  of  Tnijan^a 
pillar  ?  What  acatuea  wara  placed  on 
tham  by  Pope  Sextaa  V.  f 

187S.  What  waa  tha  tax  on  colamna 
called  ?  Where  did  the  ootmnna  Jfoc- 
nla  atand  ?  From  whom  did  it  recaivo 
ita  name  ?  What  kind  of  peraona  wara 
called  eoAuBiiarii,  and  why  ? 

1678.  Of  -what  material  wara  trium- 
phal arohea  built  at  Arat  ?— Lattariy  ? 
■—Of  what  figure?  How  many  gatea 
had  they  ?  How  were  they  adorned  f 
What  were  auapended  from  tha  middle 
gate  ta  ha  lowered  aod  pat  mi  the  Tic- 
tor'a  head  aa  he  paaaed  ? 

1674.  What  were  tropaeaf  Whara 
were  they  aanally  erected  ?  Among 
what  people  were  they  chiefly  aaed? 
What  did  they  uaa  for  a  trophy  ?  Were 
thay  often  bailt  of  matal  er  atone? 
Why? 

1^8.  Were  trophiea  much  tiaad  by 
the  Romana  ?  In  what  other  aenaea  ia 
frofN7«tt«  naed  ?  Waa  it  reckoned  law. 
ful  to  oTorturn  a  trophy  ?  Why?  GIto 
an  example.  Are  there  any  trophiea 
atill  remaining  at  Rome  ? 

1870.  Who  had  anciently  the  charge 
of  the  aqneducto?  Who  afterwarda? 
How  many  men  had  tiieae  officara  aa- 
der  them  f  How  wtre  they  divided  ? 
What  waa  meant  by  ser^  aquarii  f— By 
provineia  aquaria  f  What  peraon  wae 
callad  librator  f  What  waa  the  aaaaria 
libra  r 

1677.  What  waa  the  declivity  of  an 
aqueduct?  What  attendanta  had  tha 
eveatOT  or  praefectus  aguarum  T  How 
Bumy  aqueducta  were  there  in  Rome  ? 
Mention  aome  of  them.  Why  waa  one 
of  them  called  virgo  f  By  whom  waa 
thia  aqueduct  made? 

1878.  What  were  doaeae?  By  whom 
ware  they  Aret  mada  ?    Were  they  ex- 
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gvttTiom. 


taaaiTs  f  What  wtf  the  priadpftl  mm 
oallfdf  By  whom  WM  It  built  r  Who 
had  th«  fuperinleodanoe  of  the  aewen 
vDder  the  republic  f— I)  Dder  the  em 
perori  f  What  wefe  perhaps  the  ereat- 
eat  of  all  the  fi«nnan  worka  f  How  far 
did  they  extend  f 

1079.  What  people  are  said  to  hare 
first  paved  their  roads  f  Which  was 
the  first  road  paved  by  the  Ronaas  ? 
What  was  this  road  called,  and  from 
whomf  To  what  place  was  it  afterwards 
continued  ?  Are  there  any  remains  of  it? 
What  was  its  breadth  P— What,  its  thick- 
aess  ?  How  many  strata  were  there  in 
it  and  of  what  materials  t 

1080.  Were  the  roads  rabed  f  Por 
what  purpote  ?  What  were  the  eiar- 
glneti  Where  did  the  mUUarlMm  ou- 
ttum  stand  f  By  whnm  waa  it  erected  f 
Were  the  miles  reckoned  from  It  ? 
What  does  ad  terthtm  iafldtm  siinify* 
•nd  how  t  Prom  what  were  the  public 
Wayfl  named  ? 

1661.  Where  was  the  Ha  AureUml 
To  what  places  did  the  Flaminia  lead  ? 
—The  CaMffff— The  iSsi^/ia  f — The  via 
PrantMtinmr—  TOrtiriinat'^  OsHetuisI 
—iMtirentina  f  What  name  was  given 
to  the  principal  roads  P— To  those  less 
frrqaented  P  Was  the  charge  of  the 
public  roads  one  of  dignity  ? 

1082.  What  were  diverticular  In 
what  other  seniles  is  tbia  word  nsed  ? 
What  were  divertoriaf  What  was 
the  proper  name  for  these  houses  when 
they  were  hired  ?  What  was  the  keeper 
called  ?— The  visitors  ?  What  were  the 
inns  iir  stages  along  the  rosds  called  in 
later  times'  At  what  distance  were 
they  from  one  another  f 

lOBS.  What  were  mutationeil  What 
were  these  public  couriers  called  ?  By 
whom  were  they  kept  np  ?  Were  the 
horses  never  allowed  for  private  busi- 
noM  ?  By  whom  are  pnblio  conriers 
said  to  bare  been  first  employed  ?  By 
whom  wrrr  they  introduced  unong  the 
Romans  ?— Among  tLe  French  ?  when 
waa  the  post-ufliee  first  established  by 
psrliament  lo  England  ? 


1084.  Was  the  word  nte  osed  ealy  to- 
a  public  road  P    Give  etamplra. 

1083.  How  many  bridges  were  lher< 
In  Rome  Arom  an  early  period  ?  Name 
them.  Why  was  the  p0tu  ftrtlJcftrs  so 
called  ?  By  whom  was  It  baillt  of  sioae  ? 
To  what  place  did  that  ealhrd  Fkbricin 
lead?  What  other  hridae  led  to  ihk 
islsndP  Where  was  the  poma  Stn- 
atornisf  To  what  place  dfd  the  Jani' 
cularis  lead?— The  triumphaUMj  By 
whom  waa  the  .^Bii'an  bridg*  boUf 
Where  was  the  Milvian  bridge  ? 

1080.  WhersistheeoMiVarsCf?  Why 
is  this  bridge  so  called?  Where  wa« 
the  pons  NamieHsUj  By  whom  was  It 
built?  Oil  any  considerable  Teedgrs  of 
it  remain?  What  magnifieent  bridge 
did  Trajan  build  P  By  whom  wea  it  de- 
molished? What  was  the  enpemr's 
pretext  for  this  act?  What  other 
reason  has  been  assigned  ? 

1087.  Mention  seme  places  at  which 
there  are  reuMina  of  apleadid  Roaosn 
bridges.  What  is  the  most  famona  fan- 
porarf  bridge  on  record  ?  Jf  catiea 
some  other  expedients  which  tte  Bo- 
mans  employed  for  crossing  riven. 

UMITB  or  THB  MriSB. 

1088.  What  limits  did  Avgastas  sat 
to  the  empire,  and  in  his  will  recom- 
mend to  his  sucosason  ?  Repeat  aome 
of  the  high  titles  which  such  sn  extent 
of  territory  led   the  Roman  writers  to 

Jive  to  their  city.  Waa  the  adrice  of 
.ugustus  followed  f  What  additions 
were  msde  by  Traian  ?— By  Ostorios, 
under  ClaudinaP — By  Agricola,  under 
Domitian  ?  Was  Sererus  sncceosfnl  in 
his  attempti  te  snl:»|ngate  the  Caledoa- 
isna  P  How  many  men  is  he  said  to 
have  loat  In  his  fruitless  eihrts  to  anb- 
doethem?  (What  statement  in  Home's 
Hiatory  of  England  betrays  his  ignor- 
ance of  this  fact?)  What  immense 
bulwark  did  he  build  in  order  to  re- 
preaa  their  inroads  into  the  soothem 
part  of  the  island  ?  \^  hat  waa  Its  ex- 
tent? 


THE  END. 
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and  a  Complcto  Index  and  ConnM  Dictionary,  bj  tiie  Kev.  John  Barr, 
Olawonr.    With  Uapa,  nans,  and  other  En^raTingB.    9  vols.  4to. 

Tia«  edition  ia  eomprlaed  in  35  Parts,  at  9i.  eaeh ;  and  to  it  ia  apjpended 
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bUBAP  4ND  BBAUTIVUL  IMPERIAL  Bn  KDITION  Of 

STACKHOUSE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

A  History  of  the  Bible,  from  the  BegSnnlnf  of  the  world  to  the  Eitablish- 
ment  of  Chrictlanity ;  with  Answers  to  InlElel  Ot^ectlons,  Dissertatlona  on 
Remarkable  Paesafes,  and  Important  Doetrincs,  and  a  Connection  of  Pro* 
Isne  with  Sacred  History ;  also  numeroos  Notes,  explalninsr  diiBeolt  textSi 
rectifyiuf  mis-translations,  and  reconeilinff  seemlnf  eontradletions.  By  the 
Bar.  Thomas  Stackbousi,  M.  A.,  late  Vicar  of  Beenham,  Berkshire.  With 
an  Introdaetion,  additional  Notea  and  Dissertations,  and  a  Complete  Index. 
By  Daniel  Dewar,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Marisebal  CeUefe  and  Uairerelty, 
Aberdeen.  Illustrated  with  Maps,  Plana,  &c  In  14  Parts,  2a.  each.  Vfhaa 
eomplete.  It  will  form  eaa  handsome  toI.  Imp.  sro. 


•TLaHmo  mraiiAi.  8vo  aainow.  biibii.i.vbsd  witb  sopbrb  SBOBATmas. 

THB  LIPB  OP 

OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST. 

With  the  LiTPS  of  the  Apostles,  Eramr^lists,  and  Esthers.  Also  the 
History  of  Primitive  Chriaciaiiity.  By  the  Rev.  John  Flbbtwood.  U.  D., 
and  William  Cavb,  D.  D.    In  1  Parts,  at  2s.,  or  complete  in  1  vol.  lOs. 

CHBAP  AND  IMPROVED  Bro  EDITION  OP 

WATSON'S 
BODY  OF  PRACTICAL  DIVINITY, 

In  a  series  of  Sermons  on  the  Shorter  CatechUra,  composed  by  the  Rer. 
Assembly  of  Dlvinn  at  Westminster.  To  which  are  appended.  Select  8er« 
mons  on  Varioos  Sufcjects,  Inelndinf  the  Art  of  Divine  Contentment,  and 
Christ's  Varioos  Folaese.  The  whole  revised  and  eorrected,  with  occasional 
Notes  from  approved  authors.    Price  19s. 

tPLBNDID  AND  CHBAP  IMPERIAL  tvo  EDITION  OP 

DWIGHPS  THEOLOGY, 

Or  Complete  Body  of  Divinity:  in  a  Series  of  Sermons  on  the  Existence, 
Attribates,  Decree*,  and  Providence  of  Qod :  with  a  oomparatlve  view  of 
Atheism  and  ChristianitT }  the  character  of  Jesas  Christ  the  Mediator:  a 
System  of  Duties,  consisting'  of  a  large  and  lominoan  Exposition  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  by  Daniel  Dewar,  D.D.,  Prim^ipal  of  Mariachal  College 
and  University,  Aberdeen.    In  10  Parts,  2s.  each,  or  1  voL  Imp.  Svo,  Sas. 

THE  WORKS  OP  THE  REV.  THOMAS  HALYBUR- 
TON.  Professor  of  Divinity  In  the  UniTerstty  of  St  Andrews.  With  an 
Essay  on  hb  Life  and  Writings,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Bums,  D.D..  F.  AS.Ew, 
Palaley.    In  7|  Parts,  Ss.  each.    I  vol.  Svo.  15s. 

"  Mihrlmrton  ii  oae  of  dia  moat  origtoal,  uki  Brofevad,  and  akileaefiUaal  tUoken  amoagsl 
earaldSaeUuli  divioaa.    Tha  rayaiiiieatioa  oTldi  worka,  ia  a  Aaiy  aod  alagnt  fciw,  wa  m- 

Ki  aa  a  pablio  aerrioa ;  and  no  Ckriitian'a,  bat  anaeialfar  no  Seottlah  elaMratta'a,  Ubianr 
■ldbawltkwtaeopf.-~a!aMM  AMTrftoi.   ^^ 
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THS  FIB0T  OOMPLBTB  KDITION  OF 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS 

or 

THE  ETTRIOK  SHEPHERD. 


▲  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOE, 

BY    PROFESSOR    WILSON, 

And  niiutraltirt  Bngnnrliigs,  ftom  Ttda^Ongm  by 

D.  O.  HILL,  Esq.,  S.  A. 


DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  HIS  LATE  MOST  ORACIO08  MAJESTY, 

KING  WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH. 
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LIVES 

or 

ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  DISTINGUISHED 

SCOTSMEN, 

FEOM  THE  EAEUE8T  PEEIOD  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

BY  ROBERT  CHABIBERS, 

40TBOB  or  THB  **  PICTCBB  Or  BOOTLAMD,**  **TBADin01«8  or  BDIMBUBOB,"  ftC 
'W^hmatlaBctkaSeoCUdi  BiognfiUad  Oldkniy  wocthj  of  owcoubr.**-. 


WOUL8  PUBIOSHBD  BT  BI^ACKIS  AND  SON. 


OmHB  ma  rATBONAOl  OV  THB  aiOHLAllO  tOCIITT  or  ■OOfTIJINll. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  COTrAGES, 
■aitfld  for  the  DweHings  of  the  habmuim  ClMMt,  for  which  th«  Preainm 
was  Totod  by  tho  H^Uand  Sudetjr  of  So&emad.  Ulmtrated  by  Worklaf 
Ftam  of  Sin^  and  Coablned  Cottagaa  on  ^tttEBrent  Malos  of  Aocoaiiiiod». 
tioD  and  Cost;  also,  with  SpeeUleatioaa,  Details,  and  firtimatM.  By  Oeurffe 
Smith,  Arehlteet.  fidlnbuffh.    Ootb,*. 


iMdlMdMdflfmrflMlrarttoHiaMBladMitU  gat  thb  WMfc:  and  tkw  wOl  Itad  it 
•     'bMotl^Wf  bat  abo  of  iarrofliw  Ihair  iomaiim.'—MHnpaAm  Mmg. 


Iks  SMMS  aak  oaljr  af 

THE   FARMER'S   GUIDE,  or  A  Treatise  on  the  Maiug»- 

flwat  of  nwiiiHiMi  Mans  and  Oowi,  with  a  seleetioa  of  proved  prMisriptioiM 

for  the  DIseoMe  of  Honee  and  Blaek  Cattle.    By  James  Webb,  Veterinary 

Snifeon,  Elgin.    Third  edition,  4a.  cloth. 

Ika  valas  «r  tUa  beak  kas  bsaa  tailad  bf  kM  enarfaMa;  aad  II  oaa  ba  aoaflteOr  noM* 
MsiaA  w  Ika  HMt  aaifcl  «rf  fafalar  weik  afSi  kfidL 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SURGICAL  ANATOMY,  founded 
OB  the  work  of  Mr  Blandin,  by  J.  O.  M.  Bort,  Sorveon  to  the  Bdinborrh 
Oty  Dispensarr,  Extraordinary  Member  of  the  Boyal  Medieal  Sodefy, 
Bdmborgn*    Fnee  I'k.  boards* 

■Tla  pnacBt  Mriaa  la  nakiwlttaii  teprova  af  great  taniea  to  tkaopHStha 


Juit  PubUiktd, 
AN  IMPROVED  SDITION  OF 

POTTER'S  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREECE,  with  numennis 
Notes,  and  eolarged  Indiose,  by  Jaicis  Botd,  LI*  D.:  one  of  tiie  Masters 
of  the  High  School,  Bdinburfh,  and  Editor  of  Adam's  Homam  AmiQUiTiM^ 
he 


lalkhBdItkalkatextlMabaaBisafafaUf  naa^airi  claamdihMB  amr  kMlafMeha  of  ityla; 
toaaaro'tkaaatkaridaiaM  aatkon  qnalad  are  nada  aiava  pnoaa  and  dafiaha; 


Ikai  . 

I  fraa  HalJar,  Heiaaa,  Boaakk,  Cnunor,  Laake,  Aatkoi,  Haadaraoa,  tu.,  and  a 
OB  tka  JDoriMa,  witk  TMm  of  tka  Cafaia,  WaigkU.  aad  Maaraivi  af 


aaaplaMiitai7  ckaplar  oa  tka  JDoriw,  witk  Tritlat  of  tka  Cafaia,  WaigkU.  aad  Maararei  af 
Giaaoa,  ka^a  baaa  nqipllad.  A  sxvrcH  or  THB  Paooaassor  LiTBRAToaa  in  Gaaaoa. 
BT  SIB  D.  K.  SAMDroBD,  ia  addad;  and  tka  wkola  b  aaoooraaaM  kv  new  and  antaigad 
IadIaaa,aadilluliatadWnBwaidaor  ONB  BDNDR8D  ANDPirTT  BNaBAYINOS 
OB  Wood  aad  SlaaL    WUk  tkaaa  iaipuwaiaanta,  tka  waik  i»  paUhked  at  tka  taiy  fcwr  prica  af 


•ikiaeLXk. 

•'TkaaraaaBtadllSoBnaeBaMnda  Itiatf,  kotk  by  lla  ekaapnaM,  and  ly  tka  whafcia 
rkkk  karn  baaa  tatrodaaad  bito  U."— Jtardam  /eumal. 


NBV7  BDinON, 

APAM'S  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Edited  by  James  Boyd,  LL.Dl,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  High  School, 
Bdittbttrgh.    Price  6/^  cloth. 
latktaBdltiaatkaralbnaeMloantkanBntnMfcRadfivaifkataBt  to  Am  fcol  af  Ika  paga; 

IraadnlkMH  of  tka  olaHical  aaolatiaaa  an  gliaw  an  am  oat  nalai  an  iamaitaat  auUaola  from 
5hknkr,  Antkon,  Blair*  aad  otkeia  wko  kava  pnUUadoiaoa  Or  Adaa  wrot^  an  oajnBadi— 
MWMdaoatoaaladkoawa  addad;  and  tka  «ko]am«a<iMadbrBpw«iia of  ONBBUNDbIo 
BNOBATINOS  an  wood  ndataaL 

•' Wa  aoMldor  tkk  ona  of  tka  bmmI  Talaabia  boaki  vUak  tka  ahoolod  aladant  ao«U  aaat 
wllk.*'— DMMto  CMowaOy  M^. 

HARTLEY'S  ORATORICAL  CLASS   BOOK;  with  the 
Mnciples  of  Eloeotioo^mplifled  and  itlostratmi  by  suitable  examples;  in. 
tended  f or  tiM  use  of  Public  and  Frirate  Seminaries.     Serenth  editloa, 
bound,  as.  6d. 
•*  A  aaot  daeiM  bapratvaant  oa  fkat  bbcIbI  otkaol  book,  Baflaldl  Spaakar.* 


WALKER'S  DICTIONARY  &  KEY,  BetutifuUv  printed  in 
royal  ismo^,  with  a  Pwtrait  of  the  Author.    Complete  in  19  Nos.,  Od.  each. 
The  Key  to  tiM  pnmundatioo  of  Proper  Names,  separately,  2b. 
;  adhlon  of  Walkart  Dfetknanr  ( 


WORKS  PUBLUHKD  BT  BULCKIX  AMD  $ON. 

THE  CA3QUET  OF  LITERARY  GEMS,  with  16  MgnT- 
iofi,  l«  Parta,  at  9i.  TImm  Totames  eooteia  npwards  of  7<I0  extraeta  in 
pMtry  Mid  PruM,  <AieAy  from  tlw  moat  poj^ular  modem  vrritert,  Intonpaned 
wtlh  Oaaia  from  tha  oUtor  Poeta.    4  rob.  lSmo»  Ma. 


ittealkaCMtiwtorLitwuy 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  LETTERS ;  A  Selection  in  Poetry 
and  Proaa,  fniin  the  worka  of  Che  mnat  eminent  wiitare ;  with  many  orlfianl 
Pieoes.  Bv  the  Kditor  of  tba  Casqaet  *tf  literary  Gems.  In  IS  Parta,  nt 
2a.  aaeli,  with  20  EngniTlngs  by  Eminent  Artiata.    4  vola  royal  ISomk  S6a. 

**  Th*  lUpabDc  of  Lcttcn  oafht  to  be  oa  erwy  pwtovr  t«bK  and  ia  avMy  tmHlf  Baity,  fce 
k  b  nallf  a  gtra;  aad  one  too  oTiarpfwiaf  lulra.''- AeallM  UL  Omm. 

GOLDSMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS,  comprising 
tiia  Citisen  of  tlie  Worid,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Poetlcia  W«>rka,  Eiaaya,  tha 
Bee,  fte.,  with  aa  Emny  on  his  Ufa  and  Wrltingi,  by  A.  Whitelaw,  editor 
of  the  CaMoet  of  LitamrT  Gems,  Repoblio  of  Letters  &c  With  16  Illua- 
trationa  by  Wrif  ht,  from  dmiipia  by  Mr  W.  Harrey.  S  To'a.  royal  ISmo,  14a. 

ha  wood  M^nvlap  ia  tkia  work  fom  a  baaatUal  inmiiam  afttapufctlhm  to  wkidh  fhaa 
1  oftht  flat  arte  kaibMabroa«kt*—r(Rr*  Cbwiiii. 


FOREIGN  TALES  AND  TRADITIONS,  selected  chiefly 
flmm  the  Fngitive  Uteratureof  Oeriwuiy.  Embellished  with  Enip^Tlngi. 
1  Tola.  14s. 

"  Tkit  woik  it  M  rkb  la  waaMMcat,  lad  'm  cMcatod  botb  fa  if  lit  I  of  tnailatkM  aaA  i 
Uon  with  M  aiadl  abililj,  thai  it  euael  &U  to  bacon*  fN^aJar." — 4 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  MASS :  by  Peter  Du  Moulin. 
With  a  HisToaT  ovtbi  Bnomiirr;  by  Ike  Ber.  Robert  (Rmalo,  A.  M. 

Price  48. 

CHRISTIAN  RECORDS;  or  a  ahort  tnd  idEin  History  of 
the  Chunsh  of  Cbrlat  containing  an  aeeount  of  the  auffeilAga  of  Bbatyn» 
and  the  Rise  of  the  Reformatioii.  By  th«  Ber.  Thonaa  Blma,  M.  A.  Prire 
8k.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORK  OF  REDEMPTION.  By 
the  Rer.  Jonathan  I^dwards.  A  new  Edition,  with  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  Jamea  Browulia,  Esq.  Advocate.    Price  54. 

IRENICUM  ECCLESIASTICUM:  or  Purity  and  Peace  in 
the  Chnrehes  i  and  Union  between  tite  Church  of  Scotland  and  Eranfelieal 
Dlssetttera.  aotidpated  and  proposed  in  a  Discourse  on  John  xvll.  SI.  By 
a  Dlasenting  Clergyman.    Price  It. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  PrevenUoii  and  Cure  of 
Smovt  CRtMNBYa.    By  George  Silrer.    Price  9i.6d. 

BROWN'S  SELF-INTERPRETING  BIBLE,  genuine 
EditioD,  with  Corrections  and  Addition*,  under  tha  Superinteodenea  of  the 
Author's  Family.  To  this  edition  are  annexed.  Two  Thousand  Critical  and 
E*Pl*"'i'***T  Notes,  numerous  References  and  Readings;  also  a  Memoir  of 
«^V.  V.^*****  °^  "^*  grandson,  the  late  Rer.  J.  Brown  Patterson,  Minlsterof 
reiklrk :  and-a  Complete  Index  and  Conclne  Dtetinnary,  by  the  Ber.  John 
Banr,  Glasgow.  With  Eii«ravin«rs  and  IlluatratlTe  Tables.  Complete  In 
20  Parte,  2s.  each,  or  one  elegant  4to  rol. 

HAWEIS'S  EVANGELICAL  EXPOSITOR,  or  a  Com- 
mentaryon  the  Holy  Bible  i  to  which  are  annexed,  an  latrodnctlon,  Mar- 


CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  &  SON, 

38,  QU££N  STREET,  GLASGOW; 

AKB  5f  SOUTH  COLLSQE  STBEXT,  EDINBITBOH« 


STANDARD  AND  APPROVED  WORKS  ON  THB  ARTS.  SCIBN- 
CKSk  CLASSICAL  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE,  BIOGRAPHY, 
THBOLOOY,  AND  CIVIL  AND  BCCLBSIASTICAL  HISTORY. 


*■  The  W&rU'Benawned  ConoerMotiofu  Larieofi.**— Boiit.  Rbtiiw. 


POPULAR   ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

OB 

BiiFTG  a  G«DM«I  DiotloBary  of  Am,  Scibncbi,  LmBiTUBi,  Bio«BAHnr, 
HivrotY.  and  Politica,  reprinted  from  the  American  edition  of  th«  **  Co'n- 
vBRiATioNi  Lbxicon."  With  corrections  and  additions,  so  as  to  render  It 
suitable  to  thb  country,  and  brinr  It  down  to  the  present  time.  To  whldi 
wiUba  added, 

Sifiettatioitf  on  tl)t  ilroBitw  oC  ^tence,  &iteratitte.  anil 

ttit  iffne  ^tte, 

BY   THOMAS  THOMSON,  M.D.  F.  R.  S.,  ftc. 
Rcgjat  VnikmiM  9iCtmMtrT  fei  tk«  Vatnnitf  orOlMgmr; 

SIR  DANIEL  K.   SAND  FORD,  D.  C.  i^. 
PnAaor  of  Gridi  fat  dw  UakMlir  of  Olufcnr  I 

AND   ALLAN   CUNNI  N  GH  AM.  Esq. 
Aatkir  of"  Utm  of  Britidi  Pkbttn."  Bo. 


Tbb  *  Conversations  Lexicon*  was  oiigiBallj  published  In  Germany  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  under  the  superintendence  of  sereral  dlitlngulshed  Oor- 
man  literati ;  and  sndi  baa  been  its  popularity,  that— althonf  h  a  work  eon. 
slating  of  twblvb  large  volumes— it  has  already  gone  through  sbvbk  bdi. 
TioNs  in  that  country.  It  has  also  been  tranilated  into  the  Danish,  Swedish, 
Dutch,  Italian,  and  Flrench  languages,  and  is  altogethor  the  most  popular 
Wnrk,  of  an  eztenaiTe  nature,  upon  the  Continent. 

Nearly  two  hundred  of  tibe  most  eminent  German  writers  rootrlbnted  to 
the  original  Work ;  and  the  American  edition,  upon  which  the  present  Is 
formed,  has  been  fanprored  by  a  rariety  of  orwinal  articles  fh>m  eminent 
American  writers,  so  that  this  edition  will  combine  the  excellencies  both  of 
the  original  and  translated  copies.  To  render  It  still  more  worthy  of  public 
faroar,  and  especially  to  suit  it  to  the  wanti  and  interests  of  tilts  country.  It 
Is  mrefuUy  revised,  and  such  additions  made  to  it  as  are  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  EngllMh  reader.  The  whole  will  be  completed  in  about  4a  Parts 
at  ss.  6d.  each,  or  half  volumes,  at  lis.  The  first  eight  half  Tolumes  contain 
upwards  of  fiOOO  lllustratire  figures. 

Th*  fnmA  edition  low  slnsdjr  raooivad  the  hifheet  «oaiwiri»tio«  few  umr  •(  Om  ksdiif 
{•uraok  of  the  eouMiy. 


WOBIC8  PUBU8HBD  BT  BLACKZB  AKD  SON. 


AmMtg  •dMTt,  flM  Pvblislwrt  afty  nfor  ta  tiM  Mknri^  t 


-  Tkt  CoHfwnMkm  LkImb  b  tf  fer  A*  m^t  «a«IU  M 
kw  tvw  bMa  givw  to  Ike  w«rid."~  MMMVf*  JMiiiV '^Mt. 

«*  TU  bMl  m4  dkMViiC  bafolopsdb  thai  hH  j«l  i|iptMW.''->r«* 

•<  II  ka  MBd.  iHtl^  Mrit'*— TUTf  Ifaffuiiw. 

•'tf  oifiM  lektaniiartMig«ltklk*MMd»nwor«kaiuid  WMli7,«1lkwfcbk'ilte* 
Ulkirts  eoadaeiad,  tUi  «o«Btf7  amr  boaat  or  OM  aon  ll«lkMl  WMdb"— /' 


THfi  MECHANIC'S  POCKET  DICTIONARY;  bdoc  a 
Note  Book  nf  TMhnkal  Tm^  Bnlet,  and  TMiIm,  nwf al  Ib  tke  MadMitaBl 
Arti.    By  Wm  Ori#r,  avil  BagliMer.    Prtoe  Si. 


nb  waric,  birfOM  oMtakikw  MblttoH  €r  TMkitel  TcHH,  «akmBW  ibo  Ml  I 

(•Hi  M  tkc  ooMlmcHm  of  aiaAincrff  nA  Om  Bumind  mid  TWartw  TdUai  fer  I . 

•rprMtiotlMn.  ItiaUlaati«MlqrBMi^MlVoodCatoani8lMlb8iM^,Mi«partirift 
•r  JuMS  Watt. 


THE    MECHANIC'S   CALCULATOR;    Compralwiidiiig 


Baai«roi»  Coti  and  Dlagnnt  on  wood,  fit.  6d. 

»  wmUu  Itrw^irHw  to  the  —gk— tidi  —d  —dMwhM  wbw,  wd  c—  of  lk»  fwy  hi  te- 
tfMhuwMfo."— JMMMnm. 

*'  Aa  «ooedbfl]r  moAil  keok."— J 


ROLLIN'S  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  OP  THE  ANCIENTS, 

with  ooplooB  Notoa,  oootalnliif  wlMtorar  If  most  tiHwUb  Ib  tho  Worlu  ntt 
the  Arti  and  SeiraoM  of  tiie  Andonto*  pabitahcd  dneo  tho  tima  at  BoIOb. 
By  JaoMt  Bell ;  1  n>l.  ISa. 

•<  Tho  MHlea,  OBw  bofera  w.  Ib  tkt  bvt  Ikel  kw  bmad  ftoa  tko  pmtu"<-OHMaf  i 

••  Tkb  edition  of  RoUhi  oueb  aU  Ita  pndoeonon.''—^ 


A  BOTANICAL  CHART;  or  Cooeife  IntrodocUfln  to  the 
LiDBMUi  Syttem  of  BoCaay.  By  JtMea  Battray.  Bnrgaea,  and  Leetorir  on 
Botany,  Gla»9ow«  IVith  aOO  fngrated  Uluotratlona.  •  ffandwmely  done  op 
for  the  Pocket,  priee  4m.  6d. 

*•  To  pcfBOH  derinma  oT obtaini^  a  kaotrledca  orBritUh  PIiMb  la  the  ■aaHe^waet,  aal  al 
tholoveit  ooat,  wo  ttM^lr  raoooMad  Mr  nAnft  CbmtW—  PIcHadtmni .' 

■*'  Thb  b  the  -Mel  maiaiiihiMlri  aad  aaafU Bolaukal Wd  aMaaal whi^ hM  i 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ART  OP  WEAVfNG,  with  Ctl- 
calationa  and  Tablet  connectMl  with  the  Art  Dltittratfd  by  15  BoffiBTinffb 
oontainioK  nearly  960  difllnvnt  flgurce.    By  John  M orphy.    I  yol.  ftvo.  \m. 


'*  It  b  wrlHca  with  nach  Mnpleallr;  tho  dUhnat  MumaMB  hefaw  at  oaeo 
eloaily  earUacd,  aad  woU  iUaatnlod  by  a  nriea  oToiWmp^'*- 


M  Tho  illaalraiTo  plntoE,  ooataiaiaf  aaarif  two  handled  aad  fill/  diflenat  finioa. 

with  fraat  okaraeae  and  aeennMr.  mtto  to  rpadar  <he  work  one  of  anriTaltal  alill^  to  oar 
doth  enaaflwtBrere  of  vrtrj  deeerlptbai.**— Lewdao  Maekamk^  Mw§tatm: 


PRACTICAL  MEASURER,  or  Tiwlenntn  and  Wood-mer- 

flhanfa  Attlstaiit,  coatninlnf  »  vnlety  of  Tablea,  ahowinff  the  •npertelal 

and  MlM  oontmt  of  round,  square,  and  mieqaal  aldod,  THnber  aad  Slomv 

jSSL"?.W*'*^''"'!*'J^*""**<*«**'»f'y««»^tt''  By  Alexander  Peddle.  With 
l>latet  Ulu9troiiTe  of  the  Tarioni  TaUea,  fia.  y 

*AaM«avalaahbbookorKA««aea.->  ^ 


f 


A 


i'V<^       L    L,       iU\J^ 
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